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A  TEACHER  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 


I. 


AUTOBIOOBAPHICAL. 


When,  in  the  year  1787,  I  entered, 

at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  university 

of  the  kingly  city  of  Wenigstaat,   I 

was,  no  doubt,  a  very  foolish  young 

man,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 

I  was  not  a  fool.     I  suffered  not  only 

from    that    necessary    disease    which 

from  the  very  nature  of  existence  it  is 

impossible  for  a  young  man  to  escape, 

the  regarding  of   life  from   his   own 

standpoint,  as  a  man  on  first  coming 

into  a  brilliantly  lighted  and  crowded 

room  must  of   necessity,   for    a  few 

moments,  be  conscious  of  the  varied 

scene  only  as  it  strikes  himself ;  but  I 

was  also  to  some  extent  subject   to 

that  fatuity  which  haunts  some  young 

men,  the  forming  of  opinions  and  the 

giving    audible  expression    to    them. 

Notwithfitanding  all   this,  I  was,  at 

the  same  time  conscious  of  such    a 

crowd  of  ideas,  actuated  by  such  ideas, 

and  stirred  to  the  depths  of  my  being 

by  the  emotions  and  results    which 

these  ideas  wrought  upon  me,   that 

looking    back  with  the   impartiality 

which  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  gives 

even  to  the  review  of  one's  self,  I  feel 

perfectly  confident  that  I  was  not  a 

fool.    I  shall,  I  fear,  have  to  describe 

at  some  length  how  I  came  to  be  what 

I  was,  but  I  will   be  as  short  as   I 

can.    My    history   would    be    worth 
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nothing  in  itself,  but  it  is  interwoven 
closely  with  that  of  some  others  whose 
personality  seems  to  me  well  worthy 
of  record. 

I  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  pastor 
of  the  little  village  of  Waldreich  in 
the  wooded  mountains  of  Bavaria. 
Though  my  father  had  a  large  family, 
and  his  cure  was  only  a  village  one,  he 
was  not  so  poor  as  most  of  his  order, 
for  he  had  a  little  private  income 
derived  from  houses  in  Bayreuth  :  my 
mother  had  also  some  little  money 
of  her  own.  My  father  was  a  man  of 
a  singular  patience  and  quietude  of 
conduct.  He  divided  his  time  between 
cultivating  his  little  garden  and 
orchard  and  preparing  his  sermons 
with  elaborate  care.  When,  in  after 
years,  I  became  possessed  of  many  of 
these  beautifully  written  discourses,  I 
was  amazed  at  the  patience,  care, 
and  scholarship  expended  upon  these 
addresses  to  a  few  peasants,  most  of 
whom  fell  asleep  during  the  time  of 
hearing.  I  believe  that  my  father's 
sole  relaxation  and  indulgence  con- 
sisted in  poring  over  an  old  folio 
Terence  which  he  possessed,  and 
which,  shielded  amidst  the  mysteries 
of  a  dead  language,  he  could  read  in 
perfect  security,  without  fear  of 
scandalising  his  flock.  Indeed  it  is 
possible  that  they  regarded  it  as  a 
work  of  deep  theology,  and  perhaps 
they  were  right. 

The  little  village  of  Waldreich  lies 
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immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
wooded  hills.  We  ascended  from  the 
garden  and  croft  of  the  pastor's  house 
straight  into  the  £ir-woods  and  the 
oak  -  dingles  that  led  up  into  the 
mysterious  and  wild  heights  above — 
into  the  mists  and  cloud-shadows — into 
a  land  of  green  mountain- woods  rising 
against  blue  skies — a  land  of  mist  and 
rain-showers,  of  the  tints  of  rainbows 
spanning  the  village,  and  of  coloured 
prisms  of  light  stealing  down  crag 
and  forest-dingle — a  land  of  rushing 
streams  and  still,  solemn,  dark  lakes — a 
land  of  castles  upon  distant  peaks  and 
of  the  faint  smoke  of  charcoal-burners 
on  the  hill-sides.  Through  all  the 
varied  changes  of  the  day  in  this 
romantic  land,  from  the  cheerful  dawn 
loud  with  the  song  of  birds  and  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  to  the  solemn  evening 
stillness,  I  passed  the  first  few  years 
of  my  life.  The  scenes  around  him 
penetrated  into  the  boy's  being  and 
formed  his  nature  ;  but  I  have  no  wish 
to  become  wearisome  in  describing  all 
these  influences  and  these  results 
minutely.  There  is  one  influence, 
however,  which  must  be  dwelt  upon  if 
the  story  is  to  be  told  at  all,  for  it  was 
the  leading  influence  of  my  life — the 
influence  of  sound.  From  a  very  little 
child  I  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  sounds  of  nature  :  the  rushing 
water,  the  rustling  oaks,  the  sighing 
and  moaning  wind  down  the  mountain- 
valleys  spoke  to  me  with  distinct 
utterance,  and  with  a  sense  of  mean- 
ing and  even  of  speech.  These  sounds 
were  more  even  than  this :  they  be- 
came a  passion,  a  fascination,  a  haunt- 
ing presence,  and  even  a  dread. 

I  can  give  one  instance  of  this. 
Below  the  village  and  parsonage 
house,  where  we  lived,  was  a  beau- 
tiful meadow  on  the  banks  of  the 
swift  winding  river.  This  meadow 
was  my  greatest  delight  as  a  little 
child.  At  the  lower  end  was  a  mill, 
and  a  mill-pool  and  race ;  and  around 
the  edges  of  the  pool  beds  of  rushes 
had  planted  themselves  for  ages,  form- 
ing a  thick  phalanx  of  waving  pointed 
leaves.      Nothing  could    exceed    the 


fascination  this  sight  had  for  me,  not 
only  when  the  yellow  flowers  mingled 
with  the  green  stately  leaves,  but  at 
other  times  of  the  year  when  I  listened 
hour  after  hour  to  the  whispering 
murmur  through  the  innumerable 
lances  of  the  reeds.  But  to  reach 
this  meadow  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
a  row  of  vast,  lofty,  straggling  trees  (I 
suppose  some  species  of  poplar),  and  no 
words  can  describe  the  terror  which 
the  same  wind,  which  delighted  me  so 
much  in  the  gentle  murmur  of  its  reed- 
music,  inspired  me  with  when  heard 
through  these  lofty  swaying  branches. 
I  often,  even  in  those  early  days, 
wondered  why  the  music  of  the  wind 
through  the  green  rushes  on  the 
water's  edge,  should  have  thrilled  me 
with  cheerfulness  and  joy,  while  the 
same  wind  wailing  through  the  branches 
of  the  great  trees  high  above  my  head 
crushed  me  with  an  unspeakable  horror 
and  dread.  Doubtless  in  this  latter 
was  the  sense  of  vastness  and  unap- 
proachable height,  infinite  as  it  seemed 
to  a  little  child — the  touch,  even,  of 
the  infinite  must  ever  be  appalling 
to  man. 

It  was  in  this  way  and  by  these 
experimental  methods  that  I  began  so 
early  to  recognise  the  mysterious  con- 
nection that  exists  between  sound  and 
human  feeling. 

Down  the  long  winding  oak-dingles, 
between  the  high  cliffs  and  the  wooded 
slopes  of  the  hills,  there  came  to  me  as 
a  little  child  whispers  and  murmurs  of 
dreams  and  stories  of  which  at  that 
time  I  knew  nothing,  and  to  which  I 
could  give  in  those  early  days  no  intelli- 
gent voice  or  meaning.  But,  as  I  grew 
in  years  and  listened  to  the  talk  of 
nurse  and  peasant,  and  of  village  lads 
and  children,  and  heard  from  them 
the  legends  of  elf-kings  and  maidens 
and  wild  hunters  of  the  forest,  weird 
and  fantastic  indeed,  yet  still  strangely 
instinct  with  human  wants  and  hopes, 
I  began  to  connect  such  sympathy, 
felt  then  as  it  seemed  for  the  first 
time,  with  human  life  in  all  its 
varied  aspects,  and  the  stories  of 
human   loves    and    joys    and  terrors 
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with  these  sounds  of  Nature,  the 
sweeping  wind  through  wood. 

I  use  these  last  words  advisedly 
hecause,  even  in  those  earliest  days,  io 
seemed  to  me  that  all  sound  that  was 
of  spiritual  import  was  in  some  hidden 
sense  the  product  of  the  wind  and  of 
wood.  There  was  a  wailing  of  the 
wind  at  night  through  the  crevices  of 
the  high-pitched  roof  and  the  panelled 
walls  of  the  old  parsonage,  that 
thrilled  -me  as  with  a  message  from 
on  high,  but  this  was  still  wind  and 
wood.  Bat  where  the  wind  had  no 
part,  where  it  was  not  sound  so  much 
as  noise,  in  the  clanging  of  metal 
upon  metal,  in  the  inarticulate 
screaming  of  senseless  creatures,  the 
terror  that  I  had  felt  in  the  wailing 
wood — that  terror  that  had  still  some- 
thing in  it  of  the  higher  life  and  hope, 
— was  turned  into  the* mere  panic  of 
despair. 

I  distinctly  remember  that  I  had 
these  feelings  as  a  child;  but,  since 
those  days,  I  have  pleased  myself  in 
finding  that  the  great  Goethe  shared 
with  me  my  dislike  to  the  continuous 
barking  of  a  dog.  "  Annihilation," 
he  said  one  day,  in  conversation  with 
the  LegationgrcUh  Falk,  '*is  utterly 
out  of  the  question;  but  the  possi- 
bility of  being  caught  on  the  way  by 
some  more  powerful,  and  yet  baser 
monas,  and  subordinated  to  it — that 
is  unquestionably  a  very  serious 
oonsideration ;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
have  never  been  able  entirely  to 
divest  myself  of  the  fear  of  it." 
At  this  moment,  a  dog  was  heard 
repeatedly  barking  in  the  street. 
Goethe  sprang  hastily  to  the  window 
and  called  out  to  it :  "Take  what  form 
you  will,  vile  larva,  you  shall  not 
subjugate  me."  A  gallant  boast  but 
an  ineffectual  one  1  Noise,  especially 
if  continued  on  one  note,  deadens  and 
destroys  the  soul,  the  life  of  the  mind 
within  the  brain.  The  constant  re- 
iteration of  one  note  will  drive  a  man 
mad,  just  as'  the  continual  fall  of  a 
drop  of  water  upon  the  same  spot  of 
the  head  will  cause  madness  and  death. 
You  may  prove  this  on  the  violin. 


Whereas  if  you  laid  your  head  down 
in  the  meadow  by  the  river  on  the  long 
grass,  there  came  to  you  in  the 
whispering  wind  something  like  the 
sea-murmurs  that  live  within  the 
shell^ — tidings  of  a  delicate  life,  news 
of  a  world  beyond  the  thought  of 
those  who  merely  haunt  the  palaces  of 
earth. 

These  two,  the  murmur  of  the  wind 
through  grass  and  the  whisper  within 
the  shell,  are  perhaps  the  most  delicate 
sounds  that  Nature  can  produce  :  was  it 
possible  that  I  should  find  in  art  some- 
thing more  perfect  still)  In  this 
passion  for  sound,  in  which  I  lived  as 
in  a  paradise,  it  may  be  asked  where 
did  music  find  a  place)  The  music 
that  I  heard  in  my  childhood  was  not 
of  the  best  class ;  and  perhaps  this 
might  be  the  reason  that  musical 
sound  rather  than  music  seemed  to 
haunt  those  hours  of  childhood,  for 
among  the  untutored  sounds  of  Nature 
there  are,  now  and  again,  musical 
notes  of  surpassing  beauty.  Among 
the  wailing  sounds  of  the  wind  that 
haunted  the  high-pitched  roof  above 
the  boarded  ceiling  of  our  bedroom, 
there  was  one  perfect  and  regular 
note.  It  never  varied,  except  in 
loudness  according  to  the  force  of 
the  wind.  This  note,  in  its  monotony, 
had  an  enthralling  effect  upon  my 
imiLgination.  I  had  once  associated 
certain  thoughts  with  its  message : 
no  doubt  the  continued  association  of 
ideas  of  recollected  imagery  would 
explain  the  rest. 

The  wandering  musicians  that 
played  in  the  courtyard  on  summer 
evenings  upon  hautboys  and  fiddles  no 
doubt  reached  me  with  a  strange 
message  from  afar,  especially  in  the 
shrill  high  notes;  and  on  Sunday  in 
the  village  -  churoh,  the  organist 
thundered  out  fugues  and  fantasias, 
but  it  was  the  final  cadences  only  that 
touched  me :  somehow  the  organ 
seemed  wanting  in  that  supreme 
searching  power  of  wind  and  wood. 

But  one  day,  it  was  a  summer 
evening,  there  came  into  the  courtyard 
four  zither-players  from  the  south.    I 
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&Bi.j  zither-players,  but  their  instru- 
ments were  more  like  the  old  Italian 
lutes  for  size  and  the  number  of 
strings.  They  were  regulated  each  at 
a  certain  interval  of  pitch,  probably  in 
a  few  octaves  in  the  middle  region  of 
the  scale..  They  played  a  singular 
rapid  music  with  little  tune,  but 
with  a  perfect  relation  of  time  and 
pitch.  It  was  like  a  rippling  meenad 
dance :  apparently  reckless  and  un- 
trained, yet  in  reality  perfectly  regulat- 
ed in  step  and  figure,  every  note  true 
to  its  corresponding  note  in  the  higher 
or  lower  octave,  and  now  and  again, 
all  united  in  one  sudden  note  of 
uniform  pitch,  by  which  the  wild  law- 
less music  vindicated  its  perception  of 
unison  and  the  moral  perfection  of 
pure  sound ;  but  even  in  this  there 
seemed  to  me  nothing  that  spoke  in 
just  the  same  voice  as  did  the  gentle 
whisper  of  that  teaching  wind  through 
grass  and  wood. 

On  the  organ  in  the  parish  church, 
written  in  faded  gold  letters,  were  the 
words  from  Luther^s  Bible :  "  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  will,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  of  it  well,  so  is 
every  one  that  is  of  the  spirit  bom." 
When,  as  a  child,  I  sat  during  long 
sermons  in  the  little  grated  seat 
of  the  pastor's  children,  I  pondered 
over  these  words,  and  for  a  long  time 
could  find  no  reason  or  congruity  in 
them.  What  had  the  wind  blowing 
where  it  listeth  to  do  with  the  birth 
of  the  spirit  %  But  on  one  hot  summer 
afternoon,  when  I  had  fallen  asleep 
during  my  father's  discourse,  I  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  the  cessation  of 
the  preacher's  voice  and  by  the  mur- 
muring fall  of  harmony,  for  the  organ- 
ist probably  had  been  asleep  too,  and 
was  playing  unconsciously  such  simple 
notes  as  came  first  to  hand.  I  say,  I 
awoke  suddenly  into  life  and  sense, 
and  saw  the  lich  mellow  tints  of  the 
organ- wood,  and  these  mystic  letters 
all  lighted  up  with  the  gilding  rays ; 
and  an  inward  consciousness  came  Like 
a  flash  of  lightning  from  heaven  into 
the  child's  mind  that  the  wandering, 
seeking  wind  through  reed  or  organ- 


pipe,  or  over  strings  of  violin  or 
flute  or  grassy  hill,  spoke  to  the  spirit 
and  to  the  spirit-born,  and  to  such 
only,  with  a  sufficient  and  adequate 
voice.  This  conception  came  to  me 
like  a  message  from  above.  It  raised 
my  thoughts  of  Nature  and  harmonised 
her  voices  with  the  needs  and  desires 
of  my  own  soul.  I  pondered  over  it 
day  and  night;  but  before  long  an 
event  occurred  which  was  in  the  end 
the  means  of  leading  me  beyond  this 
half  truth,  and  of  more  fully  opening 
to  me  the  gates  of  the  mystical  city  of 
sound,  of  which  this  organ-text  had 
already  given  me  some  fairy  glimpses, 
and  of  revealing  to  me  at  last  the  true 
music  which  is  not  only  heard  by  the 
spirit-born  but  is  bom  of  the  spirit 
itself. 

My  father  went  once  every  month 
on  a  kind  of  s*upernatural  mission,  as 
it  seemed  to  us  children,  to  an  un- 
known and  dimly  conceived  mansion 
or  mountain-palace  in  the  hills.  That 
is,  he  was  chaplain  to  the  old  Graffinn 
von  Wetstein,  and  once  a  month  he 
preached  before  her  on  Sundays. 
Sometimes,  on  special  occasions,  an 
ornamental  or  state-coach  was  sent  for 
the  pastor,  who  thus  seemed  rapt  as  in 
a  celestial  chariot  from  his  family  and 
the  ordinary  village  folk. 

One  surprising  day  when  the  lad 
was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  the 
father  said  to  him  :  '^  Put  on  thy  best 
clothes,  for  to-morrow  thou  shalt  go 
with  me  to  the  Graffinn." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  there 
was  not  much  sleep  for  the  boy  that 
night. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  the 
wonders  of  that  journey  in  the  state- 
coach,  of  the  foolish,  but  perhaps 
natural  pride  of  sitting  there  above 
the  common  folk,  and  observing 
through  the  windows  the  respect 
paid  by  all  to  the  magnificent  and 
symbolic  vehicle,  if  not  to  those  who 
sat  therein. 

When  we  reached  the  schloas,  which 
stood  high  up  on  the  hills  amid  wood- 
land meadows  and  cow-pastures,  then 
indeed  the  boy's  expectation  and  es- 
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citement  grew  too  painful  almost  to  be 
borne.  He  passed  through  the  gardens, 
with  terraces  and  urns  and  statues, 
and  the  cascades  of  water  that  came 
down  from  great  ponds,  formed  in  the 
summits  of  the  hills  by  building  high 
stone  walls  and  dams  across  the 
ravines.  Later  on  he  was  even  pre- 
sented to  the  Graffinn,  who,  herself 
a  wizened,  faded  old  woman,  stood 
beneath  the  portraits  of  her  ancestors, 
by  a  great  window  in  the  gallery  of 
the  9chlo88^  overlooking  the  valleys 
and  the  champaign  country  beyond. 

For  some  unknown  reason  this  old 
woman,  who  scarcely  spoke  to  any  one 
and  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
present  world,  looking,  as  it  were,  con- 
stantly out  of  the  high  windows  into 
the  driving  cloudland,  as  though  she 
saw  there   all  her  past  life  and  the 
figures  of  all  those  who  had  alone  made 
it  dear  to  her,  and  who  were  them- 
selves all  gone  into  the  cloudland  of 
the  Infinite  Unseen, — this  old  woman, 
not  at  the  first  interview,  but  at  the 
second  or  third,  in  the  fresh  mornings 
over  the  early  coffee,  took  a  strange 
liking  for  the  little  village  lad.     As 
this  ill-assorted  pair  sat  at  the  open 
window  on  the  quiet  summer  evenings, 
far  above  the  distant  woodland  and 
the  forest-meadows,  face  to  face  with 
the  long  streaks  of  solemn  light  along 
the    horizon,    an    almost    impercept- 
ible murmur,  so  soft  and  gentle  was 
it,  passed   up  through   the   branches 
of  the  sycamore  and   chestnut   trees 
and  of  the  lower  growing  pines,  and, 
mingling  with   the  distant  Ranz  des 
VacheSf  brought  up  as  it  seemed  the 
life  and  struggles  and  sorrows  of  the 
plain  and  of  the  people  into  the  ears  of 
this  worn  out  old  feeble  aristocrat  of 
the  hills.     She  would  say  to  the  boy  : 
**  And  what  do  you  do,  you  children,  in 
the  winter  nights,  when  you  steal  back 
in  your  night-dresses  to  the  great  fire, 
and  the  father  is  reading  Terence? 
Tell  it  to  me  all  again." 

Finally,  she  insisted  upon  my  stay- 
ing with  her  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
she  bound  herself  to  the  pastor,  by  a 
written    paper,    to    provide    for    my 


future  career.  The  boy  led  mostly 
a  wild  life,  for  his  interviews  with  his 
patroness  took  place  at  odd  times  and 
hours,  but  he  had  some  lessons  from  a 
resident  cleric  who  superintended  the 
household,  and  had  other  teachers  more 
than  perhaps  any  one  knew. 

My  father  had  often  told  his 
listening  family  of  the  great  nobles 
who  would  from  time  to  time  stay  at 
the  8chlo88,  and  how  he  would  be 
invited,  being  of  a  witty  and  conver- 
sational habit,  derived  probably  from 
his  reading  in  Terence,  to  dine  with 
them.  Some  of  these  great  noblemen 
I  also  saw  at  a  distance  in  the  garden 
or  elsewhere ;  but  on  one  occasion  a 
young  Graf  came  to  stay  some  days  with 
his  great-aunt,  having  returned  quite 
lately  from  the  Italian  tour  with  his 
tutor.  This  tutor,  an  Italian,  per 
formed  wonderfully,  it  was  said,  on 
the  violin.  He  was  invited  to  play 
before  the  GraflSnn,  and  the  boy  was 
admitted  among  the  domestics  of  the 
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Then,  on  a  sudden,  was  revealed 
to  him  the  secret  which  had  escaped 
him  so  long,  the  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  which  had  haunted  him 
in  the  wind-swept  meadow  and  amid 
the  awful,  swaying  branches  of  the 
lofty  trees. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  this  play- 
ing. Attempts  have  been  sometimes 
made  to  describe  violin-playing  in 
words,  but  rarely,  I  think,  with  much 
success.  I  shall  only  say  that  almost 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  play,  what 
seemed  to  me  then  a  singularly 
strange  idea  occurred  to  me.  This 
man,  I  thought,  is  not  playing  on 
his  instrument :  he  is  playing  on  my 
brain.  His  violin  is  only  as  it  were 
the  bow,  or  rather,  every  note  of  his 
violin  vibrates  with  the  according  note 
of  the  brain-fibre.  I  do  not  say  that 
I  put  the  thought  exactly  into  these 
words ;  but  these  are  the  words  into 
which,  at  the  present  time,  I  put  the 
recollection  of  my  thought.  I  need 
not  point  out  how  my  ignorance  erred 
in  detail,  how  the  brain  has  no  ex- 
tended   strings   corresponding  to  the 
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strings  of  a  violin,  and  consequently 
has  no  vibration,  and  therefore  cannot 
respond  to  the  vibrations  of  a  violin ; 
but  I  have  since  thought  that  there 
was  more  truth  in  this  wild  idea  of  a 
child's  ignorance  than  would  at  first 
appear,  and  it  seemed  to  lead  the  way 
to  a  second  thought  which  crossed  my 
mind  in  the  transport  of  ecstasy  pro- 
duced by  this,  the  first  violin-playing 
worthy  of  the  name  which  I  had  ever 
heard. 

I  knew  the  secret  now,  both  of  the 
entrancing  whisper  of  the  wind-music, 
and  also,  why,  at  a  certain  point,  it 
had  failed.  The  blind,  senseless  wind, 
blowing  merely  where  it  listed,  had 
aroused  the  human  spirit  through  the 
medium  of  grass  and  reed  and  rock 
and  forest,  and  called  it  through  the 
fairy  gate  into  cloud  and  dreamland  ; 
but  when,  instead  of  the  blind,  sense- 
less wind,  the  instructed  human  spirit 
itself  touched  the  strings,  music,  born 
of  cultured  harmony,  through  all  the 
long  scale  of  octave  and  according 
pitch,  won  for  the  listening,  rapt, 
ecstatic  spirit  an  insight  and  an 
entrance  into  realms  which  the  out- 
ward eye  had  not  seen,  the  secrets  of 
which  it  is  not  lawful  or  possible  to 
utter  to  any  save  to  the  spirit- bom. 

**  You  seem  absorbed  in  the  music, 
my  boy,"  said  this  gentleman  to  me  : 
"do  you  play  the  violin,  perchance  1 " 

I  said  that  I  had  played  on  no  in- 
strument save  picking  out  harmonious 
thirds  on  an  old  harpsichord  at  the 
parsonage  house.  My  father  was 
perfectly  an  amateur :  he  loved  music 
so  much  that  he  refused  to  play  him- 
self, or  to  allow  any  one  else  to  play 
in  his  hearing  save  those  who  could 
play  well :  "  playing  a  little  "  was  his 
dread. 

The  gentleman  shut  up  his  precious 
violin  in  its  case  and  produced  another, 
on  which  he  showed  me  the  possibility 
of  varying  the  note  through  every 
shade  of  pitch  by  the  position  of  the 
finger  on  the  vibrating  string.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  delight  I  felt 
when  1  was  able  to  feel  out  a  chord  of 
three  notes, 


"1  am  violating  your  father's  in- 
structions perhaps,"  said  the  gentle- 
man smiling;  ''but  every  one  must 
have  a  beginning.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  much  on  his  side.  It  has  been 
said,  rather  cynically,  *  The  moment  a 
man  touches  an  instrument,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  musician.' " 

I  did  not  understand  this  then,  but 
I  understood  it  well  afterwards. 

The  gentleman  left  one  of  his  less 
cherished  instruments'  behind  him, 
with  some  simple  exercises  which  he 
enjoined  me  to  practise  only  and  to 
attempt  nothing  else,  but  I  blush  to 
Fay  that  I  did  not  follow  his  advice. 
I  played  the  chords  he  left  me  now 
and  again,  but  I  was  absorbed  in  the 
one  idea  that  his  playing  had  left  with 
me — the  thought  of  the  human  spirit 
informing  the  senseless  wind.  I 
delighted  only  in  the  fancy  that  I 
was  a  mere  automaton,  and  that  the 
pervading  spirit — the  spirit  that  in- 
spires man  and  breathes  in  Nature — 
was  playing  through  my  spirit  upon  the 
obedient  vibiating  strings.  In  this  way 
I  played  fantasias  of  the  most  striking 
and  original  character,  and  at  the 
same  time  destroyed  all  my  chances, 
or  ran  a  serious  risk  of  doing  so,  of 
ever  becoming  a  violinist. 

Three  quiet  years  passed  in  this 
manner,  during  which  I  lived  almost 
constantly  at  Geiselwind  with  the 
Graffinn,  who,  in  fact,  treated  me  as 
her  own  son.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  she  informed  me  that  she  in- 
tended to  send  me  to  the  university  of 
Wenigstaat.  She  chose  this  university 
for  me,  she  told  me,  because  it  was 
near,  but  above  all  because  it  was  not 
famous,  but  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  appan- 
age to  a  kingly  city,  and  was  therefore 
less  likely  to  pervert  from  the  correct 
and  decorous  habits  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up  the  ideas  and  habits 
of  young  men.  She  would  provide  me 
with  a  sufi^cient  income,  and  would 
take  care  that  my  wardrobe  and 
appointments  were  those  of  a  gentle- 
man, a  station  which  she  wished  me 
to  occupy  and  to  maintain  without 
disgrace. 
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The  habits  of  society  in  the  uni- 
versities and  elsewhere  were  very 
different  in  those  days  from  what 
they  have  since  become.  The  old 
society  of  the  days  before  the  revo- 
lution existed  in  its  full  strength. 
French  taste  in  costume  and  amuse- 
ments was  universal ;  and  the  fashion 
of  philosophic  inquiry  which  was 
copied  from  the  French  was  a  mere 
intellectual  toy,  and  had  no  effect 
upon  the  practical  conclusions  of  those 
who  amused  themselves  with  it.  The 
merits  of  republican  institutions  and 
the  inviolability  of  the  rights  of  man 
were  discussed  as  abstract  questions, 
without  a  thought  that  the  conclusions 
would  ever  be  applied  to  modern  life, 
or  to  the  daily  relationships  of  nobles 
and  peasants  and  townspeople.  Before 
the  bursting  of  the  torrent  which  was 
to  sweep  it  out  of  existence,  the  old 
world  slumbered  in  a  rainbow-tinted 
evening  light  of  delicately  fancied 
culture  and  repose. 

The  habits  and  appearance  of  uni- 
versity students  have  changed  more 
completely  than  those  of  any  other 
class.  In  the  most  advanced  cities 
even  in  those  days  they  dressed  com- 
pletely in  the  French  manner,  in  em- 
broidered suits  and  powdered  hair, 
fluttering  from  toilette  to  toilette,  and 
caring  little  for  lectures  or  professors. 
In  the  old  stately  city  of  Wenigstaat, 
it  may  be  easily  understood,  the  ideas 
and  habits  of  the  past  existed  with  a 
peculiar  unchangeableness. 

I  regretted  leaving  the  life  of  hill 
and  forest  and  dreamy  phantasy  in 
which  I  had  found  so  much  to 
delight  me,  but  the  t  natural  love  of 
youth  for  change  and  adventure  con- 
soled me.  One  great  advantage  I 
dmved  from  the  choice  the  Graffin 
had  made  for  me  was  that  I  did  not 
change  the  character  of  my  outward 
surroundings.  I  was  nearly  nineteen 
when  I  left  Geiselwind  and  arrived 
que  evening  in  a  postchaise  at  Wenig- 
staat. 

The  city  lay  in  a  wooded  valley  sur- 
rounded by  hills  covered  to  their 
aammit^  with  woods  of  beech  and  oak 


and  fir :  through  these  woods  running 
streams  and  cascades  foroed  their  way 
now  through  the  green  mountain- 
meadows,  now  over  rocky  steeps  and 
dingles  :  a  soft  blue  sky  brooded  over 
this  green  world  of  leaf  and  grass  and 
song-birds,  and  sunlit  showers  swept 
over  the  woodland  and  deepened  the 
verdure  into  fresher  green.  In  the 
centre  of  this  plain,  almost  encircled 
by  a  winding  river,  the  city  was  built 
upon  a  hill  which  divided  itself  into 
two  summits,  upon  one  of  which 
stood  the  cathedral  and  upon  the  other 
the  King's  palace.  Between  these 
summits  the  old  town  wound  its  way 
up  past  gates  and  towers  and  market- 
place and  rati  Jams  and  the  buildings 
of  the  university,  with  masses  of  old 
gabled  houses  of  an  oppressive  height 
and  of  immemorial  antiquity,  with 
huge  over-hanging  stories  and  tiers  of 
rooms  wandering  on,  apparently  with- 
out plan  or  guide,  from  house  to 
house  and  street  to  street — a  human 
hive  of  intricate  workmanship,  of 
car  pen  try- work  and  stone- work  and 
brick-work,  all  crowded  together  in 
the  little  space  of  the  rising  hill-street 
above  the  rushing  stream,  a  space 
small  in  itself  but  infinite  in  its 
thronged  stories  of  centuries  of  life — a 
vast  grave,  not  only  of  generations  of 
the  dead,  themselves  lying  not  far 
from  the  foundations  of  their  homes, 
but  of  buried  hopes,  of  faded  beauty, 
of  beaten  courage  and  stricken  faith 
and  patience  crushed  and  lost  at  last 
in  the  unequal  fight  with  fate.  The 
dim  cathedial,  full  of  storied  windows 
of  deep  blood-stained  glass  and  of 
colossal  figures  of  mailed  heroes  guard- 
ing emblazoned  tombs,  faced  the 
King's  palace,  a  massive  ivy-covered 
fortress  relieved  here  and  there  with 
fa9ades  of  carved  work  of  the  later 
Benaissance. 

The  tired  horses  of  my  postchaise 
struggled  up  over  the  stone  pavement 
of  this  steep  street  amid  the  crowd 
of  loiterers  and  traffickers  and  gay 
pleasure-seekers  that  thronged  it  and 
drew  up  before  the  Three  Hoses  in  the 
Feterstrasse,  where  a  room  had  beei^ 
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provided  for  me.  Here  I  slept,  and 
here  I  dioed  every  day  at  an  ordinary 
frequented  by  many  of  the  principal 
citizens,  by  some  of  the  wealthier 
students,  and  by  some  officials  and 
courtiers,  when  it  was  not  the  turn  of 
the  latter  in  waiting  at  the  palace. 
This  table  was  one  at  least  of  the 
centres  of  life  and  interest  in  the  little 
kingly  city. 

To  a  boy,  reared  in  a  country  par- 
sonage and  an  old  half-deserted  manor 
house,  all  this,  it  may  be  conceived, 
was  strange  enough  ;  but  somehow  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  wholly  strange.  I 
had  been  trained  at  the  table  of  the 
Graffinn  to  the  usages  of  polite  life,  and 
the  whispering  wind  and  the  solemn 
forests  of  my  childhood  had  seemed  to 
lift  me  above  a  sense  of  embarrass- 
ment, as  though  the  passing  scenes 
before  me  were  but  the  shadows  and 
visions  of  a  dream.  I  looked  down 
the  long  table  at  the  varied  faces,  at 
the  talkers  and  showy  ones,  at  the 
grave  citizens,  at  the  quiet  humorous 
students,  who  now  and  then  said  a  few 
words  that  turned  the  laugh  against 
the  talkers,  at  the  courtiers  affecting 
some  special  knowledge  of  affairs  of 
state  about  which  the  King  probably 
troubled  himself  little ;  and  I  remem- 
ber that  it  all  seemed  to  me  like  turn- 
ing the  pages  of  a  story-book,  or  like 
the  shifting  scenes  of  a  play,  about 
which  latter,  though  I  had  never  seen 
one,  I  had  read  and  heard  much. 

On  the  second  and  third  day  I  found 
myself  seated  by  a  little  elderly  man, 
very  elaborately  dressed,  with  pow- 
dered hair  and  a  beautifully  em- 
broidered coat.  I  have  always  felt  an 
attraction  towards  old  men  :  they  are 
so  polite,  and  their  conversation,  when 
they  do  talk,  is  always  worth  listening 
to.  Something  of  this  feeling,  perhaps, 
showed  itself  in  my  manner.  On  the 
third  day  he  said  to  me  on  rising  from 
dinner :  ''  I  perceive,  sir,  that  you  are 
a  stranger  here  :  you  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  quiet  well-bred  young  man,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to 
you.  You  are  doubtless  come  to  the 
university  and  are  evidently  well  con- 


nected. I  am  a  professor — a  professor 
of  hellea  lettres  and  music,  and  I  have 
been  tutor  to  the  Crown  Prince.  I 
may  possibly  be  of  some  service  to 
you  :  some  of  the  great  professors  are 
rather  difficult  of  access.'' 

'*I  am  the  adopted  son  of  the  Graffinn 
von  Wetstein,  sir,"  I  answered.  "I 
have  letters  to  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  university,  but  I  find 
them  much  occupied  in  their  duties, 
and  not  very  easy  of  approach." 

"  We  will  soon  remedy  all  that,"  he 
said  smiling.  **  To  what  course  of  study 
are  you  most  inclined,  and  what  is  the 
future  to  which  your  friends  design 
you  ?  " 

"  I  fear,  sir,"  I  returned,  "  that  my 
future  is  very  undefined.  I  am,  as 
you  say  you  are  a  professor  of  music, 
very  fond  of  the  violin ;  but  I  am  a 
very  poor  performer,  and  I  fear  I  shall 
never  be  a  proficient." 

''  I  profess  music,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  with  his  quaint  smile, 
'*  but  do  not  teach  it :  I  only  talk 
about  it.  I  will  introduce  you,  how- 
ever, to  a  great  teacher  of  the  violin, 
and,  indeed,  if  you  would  like  it  we 
can  go  to  him  now.  This  is  about 
the  time  that  we  shall  find  him 
disengaged." 

We  went  out  together  into  the 
crowded  market-place  and  turned  to 
the  left  hand  up  a  street  of  marvellous 
height,  narrowness  and  steepness, 
which  led  round  the  eastern  end  of 
the  cathedral,  and  indeed  nearly  con- 
cealed it  from  sight.  At  the  top  of 
this  street,  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  cathedral,  the  vast  west  window 
of  which  could  just  be  seen  over  the 
gables,  chimneys  and  stork-noFts  of 
the  opposite  houses,  we  stopped  before 
the  common  door  of  one  of  the  lofty 
old  houses,  against  the  posts  of  which 
were  attached  several  affic^ies  or 
notices  of  differing  forms  and  material. 
Among  these  my  companion  pointed 
out  one  larger  and  more  imposing 
than  the  rest :  "  Veitch,  teacher  of  the 
violin." 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,    <<  that    my    daughter    is 
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reader  to  the  Prinoess,  and  that  she 
oomes  to  Herr  Yeitch  for  lessons  on 
the  violin,  that  she  may  assist  her 
Highness.  If  the  Graf  von  Wetstein 
should  take  lessons  here  also,  he  may 
possihly  meet  her." 

"I  beg  yonr  pardon,"  I  said:  "T 
most  correct  an  important  mistake. 
I  am  only  the  adopted  son  of  the 
Graffinn  von  Wetstein.  I  am  not  the 
Graf :  my  name  is  Saale." 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  rather 
disappointed  at  this,  but  he  rallied 
sufficiently  to  say :  "  You  may  never- 
theless meet  my  daughter,  Herr  von 
Saale." 

It  sounded  so  pleasantly  that  I  had 
not  the  hardihood  to  correct  him  again. 

I  was  accordingly  introduced  to 
every  one  in  Wenigstaat  as  Herr  von 
Saale,  and  I  may  as  well  say,  once  for 
all,  that  I  did  not  suffer  for  this  pre- 
sumption as  I  deserved.  Some  weeks 
later  on  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
GrafEnn,  in  which  she  said  :  *'  I  have 
noticed  that  you  have  been  men- 
tioned to  me  in  letters  as  Otto  von 
Saale.  As  I  have  chosen  to  adopt 
you,  and  as  Saale  is  the  name  of  a 
river,  and  therefore  is  to  a  certain 
extent  territorial,  I  think  perhaps 
that  this  may  not  be  amiss ;  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  sufficient 
influence  at  the  Imperial  Court  to  pro- 
cure for  you  a  faculty  which  will 
enable  you  to  add  the  prefix  vcn  to 
your  patronymic."  Accordingly,  some 
months  afterwards  I  did  receive  a 
most  important  and  wordy  document ; 
but  I  had  by  that  time  become  so 
accustomed  to  my  aristocratic  title 
that  I  thought  little  of  .it,  though  its 
possession,  no  doubt,  may  have  saved 
me  from  some  serious  consequences. 

We  have  been  standing  too  long  on 
the  staircase  which  led  up  to  Herr 
Yeitch's  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  great  rambling  house.  The  room 
which  the  old  gentleman  led  me  into 
was  one  of  great  size,  occupying  the 
entire  depth  of  the  house.  It  had 
long  deep-latticed  windows  at  either 
end  raised  by  several  steps  above  the 
level  of  the  room :  the  window  towards 


the  front  of  the  house  looked  down 
the  steep  winding  street :  from  the 
other  I  saw,  over  the  roofs  of  the 
city,  piled  in  strange  confusion  beneath 
the  high-pitched  windows  of  the  upper 
town,  a  wide  prospect  of  sky  and  river 
and  valley,  and  the  distant  blue 
mountains  and  forests  of  the  Fichtel- 
geberge,  where  my  home  had  been. 

The  room  was  somewhat  crowded, 
with  furniture,  chiefly  large  old  oaken 
presses  or  cabinets  apparently  full  of 
books,  a  harpsichord,  clavichord,  and 
several  violins.  In  the  centre  of  this 
apartment,  as  he  rose  to  receive  us, 
stood  an  elderly  man,  rather  shabbily 
dressed,  with  an  absent  expression  in 
his  face. 

"Herr  Yeitch,"  said  my  guide, 
"permit  me  to  present  to  you  Herr 
von  Saale,  a  young  gentleman  of 
distinguished  family  and  connections, 
who  has  come  to  reside  in  our  uni- 
versity. He  is  anxious  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  violin,  upon  which  he 
is  already  no  mean  performer." 

I  was  amazed  at  the  glibness  with 
which  this  surprising  old  gentleman 
discoursed  upon  that  of  which  he  knew 
so  little. 

The  old  violinist  looked  at  me  with 
a  dazed  and  even  melancholy  expres- 
sion, his  eyes  seemed  to  me  to  say  as 
clearly  as  words  could  have  spoken : 
"  Here  is  another  frivolous  impostor 
intruded  upon  me." 

"Is  this  one  of  my  daughter's 
days  ? "  said  my  friend,  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  No,  I  expect  her  to-morrow  about 
this  time." 

"The  Princess,"  said  my  friend, 
"  is  very  shy :  she  dislikes  taking 
lessons  from  men,  and  prefers  to  gain 
her  knowledge  of  music  from  my 
daughter." 

The  old  master  took  up  a  violin  that 
lay  upon  the  table  and  handed  it  to 
me.  I  played  a  simple  lesson  that  had 
been  left  me  by  the  Italian,  the  only 
one  that  had  taken  my  fancy,  for  it 
had  in  its  few  notes,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  something  of  the  pleading  of  the 
whispering  wind. 
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Tke  old  man  took  the  violin  from 
without  &  word  :  then  he  drew  the 
bow  across  the  strings  himself  and 
played  some  bars,  from  I  imagine 
soma  old  forgotten  Italian  master. 
As  he  played  the  solemn  chords  of 
the  sonata,  in  the  magnetic  resonance 
oi  its  full  smooth  rich  notes  there  was 
something  that  seemed  to  fill  all  space, 
to  lead  and  draw  the  nerves  and  brain, 
as  over  gorgeous  sun-coloured  pave- 
ments and  broa4  stately  terraces,  with 
alluring  sound  and  speech. 

He^  laid  down  the  violin  after  he 
had  played  for  a  few  minutes  and 
went  to  the  harpsichord,  which  stood 
near  to  the  window  looking  down  into 
the  street. 

<^  You  know  something  of  music/' 
he  said  to  me:  '*do  you  understand 
thisl" 

.  He  struck  a  single  clear  note  upon 
the  harpsichord  and  turned  towards 
the  window,  a  casement  of  which  was 
C|>ea  towards  the  crowded  street. 

"  Down  there,"  he  said, — "  where  I 
know  not,  but  somewhere  down  there, 
— ^is  a  heart  and  brain  that  beats  with 
that  beat,  that  vibrates  with  the 
vibration  of  that  note,  that  hears 
and  recognises  and  is  consoled.  To 
every  note  struck  anywhere  there  is 
an  accordant  note  in  some  human 
brain,  toiling,  dying,  suffering,  here 
below." 

He  looked  at  me  and  I  said  :  ''  I  have 
understood  something  of  this  also." 

"This  is  why,"  he  went  on,  "in 
music  all  hearts  are  revealed  to  us  :  we 
sympathise  with  all  hearts,  not  only 
with  those  near  to  us  but  with  those 
aJEar  off.  It  is  not  strange  that  in  the 
Ipigh  treble  octaves  that  speak  of  child- 
hood and  of  the  lark  singing  and  of 
heaven,  you,  who  ai'e  young,  should 
hear  of  such  things ;  but,  in  the 
auddea  drop  into  the  solemn  lower 
notes,  why  should  you,  who  know 
Bothing  of  such  feelings,  see  and  feel 
with  the  old  man  who  returns  to  the 
il^reets  luad  fields  of  his  youth  1  He 
kves,  bia  heart  vibrates  in  such  notes  : 
his  Kfe^  his  heart,  his  tears  exiat  in 
tbem,  and  through  th?m.  in  you.     Just 


as  one  looks  from  a  lofty,  precipitous 
height  down  into  the  teeming  sheets 
of  a  great  city,  full  of  pigmy  forms,  so 
in  the  majestic  march  of  sound  we  get 
away  from  life  and  its  littleness,  and 
see  the  whole  of  life  spread  out  before 
us  and  feel  the  pathos  of  it  with  the 
pity  of  an  archangel,  as  we  could  never 
have  done  in  the  bustle  of  the  streets 
there  below." 

"  You  are  cutting  the  ground  from 
under  my  feet,  my  friend,"  said  the 
old  Professor,  rather  testily.  "It  is 
your  business  to  teach  music,  mine  to 
talk  about  it." 

The  old  master  bmiled  at  this  sally, 
but  he  went  on  all  the  same.  I  thought 
that  he  perceived  in  me  a  sympathetic 
listener. 

"Have  you  never  felt  that  in  the 
shrill  clear  surging  chords  of  the 
higher  octaves  you  were  climbing  into 
a  loftier  existence,  and  do  you  not  feel 
that  for  the  race  itself  something  like 
this  is  also  possible  1  It  will  be  in  and 
through  music  that  human  thought 
will  be  carried  beyond  the  point  it  has 
hitherto  reached." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  went 
on  in  a  lower,  less  confident  voice. 
"This  is  my  faith,  and  I  shall  die 
in  it.  There  is  one  thing  only  which 
saddens  me.  There  are  men,  ay,  great 
performers,  real  masters  of  the  bow — 
who  know  nothing  of  these  things, 
who  have  no  such  faith.  There  is 
none  whom  I  would  sooner  regard  as 
a  devil  than  such  a  one.  Sometimes 
when  I  hear  them  they  almost  destroy 
the  faith  that  is  in  me — the  faith  in 
my  art." 

"  Pooh  1  Pooh  I  my  friend,"  said 
the  Professor.  "They  are  not  so 
bad  as  that !  They  have  simply  the 
divine  gift  of  the  perception  of  har- 
mony —  the  instinctive  harmonic 
touch.  They  know  not  why  or 
how.  They  are  not  devils.  Herr 
von  Saale,"  he  went  on,  with  for 
him  considerable  earnestness,  "  do  not 
believe  it.  I  fancy  that  you  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  fatal 
error  of  supposing  that  you  can  play 
on  the  violin  i^  i\xe  same  way  tb^t 
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jou  can  whistle  an  air,  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  mental  faculty.  You  can- 
not form  a  more  mistaken  notion. 
The  variation  of  the  thirty-secondth  of 
an  inch  in  the  sudden  movement  of  the 
finger  on  the  string  will  cause  the  note 
to  be  out  of  tune;  and  the  man  who 
puts  his  finger  on  the  right  spot  at 
the  right  second  of  time,  though  he 
may  have  no  more  mental  instinct 
than  a  pig,  will  produce  in  the  utmost 
perfection  the  chords  of  the  most  an- 
gel'c  composer." 

''  I  deny  it  I ''  cried  the  master,  in  a 
kind  of  fury,  walking  up  and  down 
the  long  room,  ''I  deny  it!  Theie  is 
true  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  the 
nerves  and  tissues  of  this  faithful  de- 
spised servant,  the  material  human 
frame,  even  to  the  finger-tips,  with 
the  informing,  teaching  spirit.  There 
IB  a  tremor,  a  shading,  a  trill  of  mean- 
ing, given  by  the  spirit  to  the  nerves 
and  tissues,  that  no  instinctive  touch 
of  harmony  will  ever  give.  The 
ancient  Greeks  (as  you  ought  to 
know,  Herr  Professor,  for  you  speak 
of  them  often  enough)  had  no  music 
worthy  of  the  name,  for  they  had  no 
instruments ;  but  had  they  had  our 
instruments  they  would  have  produced 
the  most  ravishing  music,  for  the  spirit 
taught  them  what  music  was  apart 
from  outward  sound,  and  they  talked 
as  beautifully  as  you  talk  in  your 
lecture-room  of  the  divine  laws  of 
motion  and  of  number,  and  of  the 
harmonies  of  sound  and  of  the  mind." 

The  Professor  seemed  rather  taken 
aback  by  this  onslaught,  and  turning 
to  me,  said  :  ''  Well,  Herr  von  Saale, 
you  had  better  come  with  me :  I  will 
show  you  some  of  the  sights  of  our 
kingly  city.  You  shall  come  to  Herr 
Veitch  to-morrow,  when  perhaps  you 
vill  see  my  daughter." 

He  seemed  to  me  strangely  willing 
that  I  should  see  his  daughter. 

He  took  me  into  the  great  cathedral 
and  showed  me  the  gigantic  mailed 
figures  that  guarded  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  talking  very  learnedly  upon 
heraldry,  about  which  he  seemed  to 
know  a  ^eat  de^l,     The  pext  morn- 


ing I  went  to  Herr  Veitch  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  found  him  alone, 
playing  over  a  set  of  old  Italian 
sonatas.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
much  put  out  by  the  Professor's  re- 
marks of  the  day  before,  and  to  regard 
me  with  kindliness  as  having  been 
apparently  on  the  opposite  side;  but 
when  he  came  to  talk  to  me  I  did  not 
see  much  difference  between  his  advice 
and  that  of  the  Professor. 

''  The  Professor  is  so  far  right,''  he 
said,  ''in  that  of  all  instruments  the 
violin  needs  the  most  careful  study, 
the  most  practised  fingering,  the  most 
instinctive  aptitude  of  ear  and  touch. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  expression, 
but  expression  with  faulty  execution 
is  fatal  on  the  violin.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  most  entrancing  players 
have  been  self-taught  amateurs,  but 
they  were  such  because  they  had 
musical  genius  by  birth,  and  it  was 
therefore  possible  to  them  to  be 
amateurs  and  to  be  self-taught.  In 
concerted  music  no  amount  of  expres- 
sion will  enable  a  performer  to  take 
his  part  or  to  be  tolerated.  What 
pleases  me  in  your  playing  is  that 
you  are  able  to  produce  smooth  and 
sweet  notes:  the  scrapy,  scratchy 
period  with  you  has  apparently  been 
short.  What  you  want  is  greater 
certainty  of  touch  and  ear.  This  can 
only  be  obtained  by  patient  labour 
and  study." 

I  set  to  work  to  play  lessons,  and 
while  we  were  thus  engaged  the  door 
opened  and  a  young  lady  entered  ac- 
companied by  a  tall  and  imposing 
domestic  in  the  royal  livery.  I  did 
not  need  to  be  told  that  this  was  the 
Professor's  daughter,  the  Eraiilein 
Adelheid,  the  reader  to  the  Princess. 
She  appeared  to  me  on  this,  the  first 
time  that  my  eyes  rested  upon  her,  a 
handsome,  stately  girl,  with  a  steady 
fixed  look,  and  grave  solemn  eyes  and 
mouth,  which  seldom  changed  their 
expression  or  smiled.  She  was  rather 
above  the  common  height,  with  fair 
brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  was  richly 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  lace  kerchief 
across  her  shoulder3»  and  a  broad  whit^ 
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hat  with  a  crimson  feather.  She 
seemed  to  me  a  true  German  girl 
with  earnest,  steadfast  truth  and  feel- 
ing; but  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight. 

"  This  is  Otto  von  Saale,  Fraulein," 
said  the  master,  ''whom  your  father 
introduced  to  me  yesterday,  and  of 
whom  he  may  have  spoken  to  you. 
He  is  very  fond  of  music  and  the 
violin,  and  your  father  seemed  much 
taken  with  him.  His  forte  is  expres- 
sion." 

The  Fraiilein  regarded  me  without 
embarrassment,  with  her  steady  brown 
eyes.  "  Do  you  play  in  concert,  Herr 
von  Saale  %  "  she  said. 

"  He  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  yet," 
said  Herr  Veitch.  **  The  prospect  of 
playing  with  you  will,  I  am  confident, 
inspire  him  with  resolve  to  practise 
with  the  necessary  patience." 

"That  will  be  very  well  timed," 
she  said  serenely,  "as  we  want  to 
perform  a  trio  before  the  Princess." 

"  He  must  work  some  time  before 
he  can  do  that,"  observed  Herr  Veitch 
decisively. 

They  set  to  work  to  play,  and  I 
confess  that  I  felt  indescribable  mortifi- 
cation in  being  unable  to  take  a  part. 
All  my  beautiful  fantasias  and  wind- 
music  seemed  at  the  moment  nothing 
to  the  power  of  joining  in  a  concerted 
piece.  The  beauty  of  the  playing,  how- 
ever, soon  soothed  my  ruffled  vanity 
and  banished  every  thought  save  that 
of  delight.  The  master  and  pupil  were 
playing  in  perfect  accord  both  in  feel- 
ing and  sympathetic  touch — the  old 
man  and  the  stately,  beautifully 
dressed  girl — it  was  a  delicious  ban- 
quet of  sight  and  sound. 

After  they  had  played  some  time, 
Herr  Veitch  said,  to  my  great  delight : 
"  Otto  will  play  you  a  lesson  of  his 
which  the  whispering  woodlands  of  his 
mountains  have  taught  him.  You 
will  like  it." 

I  took  the  bow  with  a  tremor  of 
delight  and  excitement.  I  played  my 
very  best.  I  endeavoured  only  to 
listen  to — to  think  only  of  the  wood- 
land voices  that  had  spoken  to  the 


child ;  and  after  a  few  moments  I 
seemed,  indeed,  once  again  to  be  a 
child  beside  the  lance-like  waving 
rushes  with  their  sunny  dance-music, 
by  the  pool,  or  beneath  the  solemn 
poplars  with  the  weird  and  awful 
notes  that  sounded  amid  their  distant 
branches  high  above  me  in  the  sky. 
When  I  stopped  I  fancied  that  the 
brown  eyes  looked  at  me  with  a  softer 
and  more  kindly  gaze. 

"  He  will  do,"  said  the  master :  "  he 
will  play  the  trio  before  the  Princess 
anon,  if  he  will  be  good." 

For  several  days  I  was  very  good  :  I 
practised  continually  notes  and  scales 
and  bars  and  shades  of  pitch,  both 
with  the  master  and  in  my  chamber 
at  the  Three  Boses,  where,  had  I  not 
been  in  Germany,  I  should  no  doubt 
have  been  thought  a  nuisance.  I  saw 
the  Fraiilein  Adelheid  almost  every 
day,  and  was  allowed  once  or  twice  to 
play  in  a  simple  piece.  So  everything 
seemed  to  prosper,  when  one  fatal  day 
I  broke  waywardly  loose  from  this 
virtuous  and  regular  course.  It  was 
after  this  manner  that  it  came  about. 

One  morning  in  the  late  summer  I 
woke  up  with  a  sudden  surprising 
sense  of  a  crisp  freshness,  of  a  sudden 
strain  of  livelier  colour  shot  through 
sky  and  woodland,  of  a  change  be- 
ginning to  work  through  masses  of 
brown  foliage  and  cloudless  summer 
sky.  The  touch  was  that  of  the  angel 
of  decay :  but  the  first  signs  of  his 
coming  were  gentle  and  gracious,  with 
a  sense  even  of  life-giving  in  that 
new  feeling  of  a  change.  The  first 
day  of  autumn  had  dawned.  As  I 
rose,  intending  to  go  to  the  master, 
the  city  lay  in  a  wonderful  golden 
mist  through  which  the  old  streets 
and  gables  and  spires  seemed  strange 
to  the  sight,  with  the  romantic  vision, 
almost,  of  a  dream.  An  intense 
longing  possessed  me  for  the  woods 
and  hills.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
a  far-off  voice  from  the  long  past 
hours  of  childhood  was  calling  me  to 
the  distant  rocks  and  forests  :  a  faint, 
low  voice,  like  that  strange  whisper 
through  the  short  grass,  to  hear  which 
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at  all  you  must  lay  your  ear  very  close 
indeed  to  the  ground  :  a  note  untuned, 
uncertain,  untrammelled,  but  with  a 
strange  alluring  power,  making  itself 
felt  amid  the  smooth,  cultured,  artistic 
sounds  to  which  I  had  given  myself 
up,  and  saying,  as  in  the  old  har* 
monic  thirds  which  as  a  child  I  had  * 
used  to  pick  out,  ^'  Gome  back  to  me.'' 
I  was  engaged  to  Herr  Veitch,  but 
it  was  uncertain  whebher  the  Fraiilein 
would  be  able  to  come.  There  was 
some  talk  that  the  Fidncess  would 
make  an  excursion  with  a  guest  of 
distinction  into  the  mountains,  and 
her  reader  might  possibly  be  required 
to  accompany  her.  The  Princess  was 
understood  to  be  very  shy,  and  to  sur- 
round herself  as  much  as  possible  with 
her  ladies  and  women. 

The  irresistible  impulse  was  too 
strong  for  me.  I  sent  a  message  to 
Herr  Yeitch,  and  hastened  out  of  the 
confining  streets,  past  the  crumbling 
gates  and  towers,  into  the  valley  and 
the  fields.  I  wandered  down  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  by  which  the  road  ran, 
for  some  hours,  until  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  every  sound  and  leaf 
was  hushed  in  the  noontide  stillness 
and  heat.  Then  crossing  the  river  at 
a  ferry,  where  a  little  village  and  some 
mills  stayed  its  current  for  a  time,  I 
ascended  a  steep  path  into  the  wooded 
meadows,  whence  the  seductive  voice 
seemed  still  to  come.  In  a  broad  up- 
land valley  that  sloped  downwards 
to  the  plain  and  to  the  river,  I  came 
upon  a  wide  open  meadow  skirting  the 
wild,  pathless  wood.  Here,  at  a 
comer  of  the  outstanding  copse,  I  saw 
to  my  surprise  a  number  of  horses 
picketed  and  apparently  deserted  by 
their  grooms,  and  turning  the  corner 
of  the  wood  I  saw  in  the  centre  of 
the  meadow  an  unexpected  and  most 
beautiful  sight. 

In  the  midst  of  the  meadow,  only, 
as  it  seemed,  a  few  paces  from  me,  was 
a  group  of  gentlemen  in  hunting  cos- 
tume, some  with  long  curved  horns 
slung  at  their  backs.  Some  servants 
and  grooms  were  collected  a  few  paces 
behind  them,  but  a  littlo  to  the  side 


nearest  to  me,  close  to  two  men  of 
distinguished  appearance  some  paces 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  stood  the  most 
beautiful  creature  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  was  dressed  as  a  huntress 
of  romance,  in  green  trimmed  with 
white,  and  a  hat  fringed  with  white 
feathers,  and  a  small  silver  bugle  huug 
by  her  side.  But  it  was  not  her  dress, 
or  her  figure,  that  gave  her  the  inde- 
scribable charm  that  made  her  so 
lovely  :  it  was  the  bewitching  expres- 
sion of  her  face.  Her  features  might 
possibly  have  been  described  as  large, 
but  this,  as  her  complexion  was  of  per- 
fect delicacy  and  freshness,  only  in- 
creased the  subduing  charm  of  the 
shy,  fleeting,  coy  expression  about  her 
eyes  and  mouth.  Two  ladies  stood 
close  behind  her,  neither  of  whom 
was  the  Fraiilein,  but  I  knew  at  once 
that  this  could  be  none  other  than 
the  Princess.  No  family  of  pure 
German  origin  could  have  produced 
such  a  face  :  she  sprang,  doubtless,  as 
is  becoming  to  a  daughter  of  kings, 
from  a  mixed  race. 

A  perfect  stillness  and  hush,  as  of 
expectation,  pervaded  the  scene  :  even 
the  well-trained  horses  made  no  move- 
ment as  I  passed  by  them.  One  of 
the  grooms  caught  a  glimpse  of  me 
and  made  a  slight  sign :  then,  just  as 
the  group  had  settled  itself  on  my 
sight,  a  slight,  scarcely  perceptible 
rustle  was  heard  in  the  wood,  and  a 
stag  of  full  age  and  noble  bearing 
came  out  into  the  meadow  and  stood 
at  gaze,  startled  but  not  alarmed. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  in  front  raised  a 
short  hunting-piece,  and  the  Princess, 
in  a  soft  sweet  undertone  that  pene- 
trated all  the  listening  air  and  left  an 
imperishable  memory  upon  the  heart, 
exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  do  not  kill  it '  How 
beautiful  it  is ! " 

A  short,  sharp  crack,  a  pufE  of 
smoke,  and  the  stag  leaped  suddenly 
into  the  air  and  fell  lifeless,  shot 
between  the  eyes. 

There  was  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
exclamation  and  talk,  a  rush  of  the 
hunters  towards  the  fallen  beast.  Two 
or  three  of  the  gentlemen  drew  around 
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the  Princess  and  her  ladieR,  as  if  to 
pi'otect  her,  and  in  the  excitement  no 
one  noticed  me.  I  stood  for  a  moment 
or  two,  my  eyes  fixed  on  this  changing, 
sensitive,  inexpressibly  beautiful  face. 
Then  the  beaters  and  foresters  came 
out  of  the  wood  :  some  remained  with 
the  fallen  stag,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  moved  on  farther  up  into  the 
forest  followed  by  the  grooms  and 
horses.  I  returned  at  once,  silent  and 
fancy-struck,  to  the  city,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  entire 
night  in  a  dream. 

The  next  morning  I  made  my  best 
excuses  to  Herr  Yeitch,  and  tried  to 
settle  to  my  work,  but  I  found  that 
this  was  impossible  until  I  had  made  a 
full  confession.  He  took  it  very 
quietly  and  as  a  matter  of  course  : 
not  so,  however,  did  the  Fraiilein,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  when  he  re- 
vealed the  whole  story  to  her.  She 
looked  at  me  strangely  with  her  great 
brown  eyes  as  one  who  foresaw  some 
great  danger  awaiting  me;  and  I 
wondered,  in  vain,  from  what  quarter 
it  would  come. 

I  made  great  progress  under  her 
tuition.  In  playing  with  her  in  uni- 
son I  learned  more  in  a  few  minutes 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  instinct 
of  fingering  seemed  to  come  naturally 
by  her  means,  by  her  gentle  guidance, 
by  her  placid  rule.  Here  again  out- 
ward harmonies  of  nature  and  of  art 
corresponded  in  its  contrast  with  the 
life  of  the  spirit ;  with  the  rapt,  en- 
thralling passion  of  love  which  had 
come  upon  me  by  the  vision  in  the 
forest,  and  with  the  calm  sympathy 
which  was  growing  up  in  my  neart 
with  the  Fraiilein,  smooth,  broad,  tran- 
quil, as  the  full  harmonious  chords 
which  she  taught  me  to  play.  But 
with  all  this  I  confess  that  the  pre- 
vailing thought  of  my  mind  was  that 
I  should  some  day,  and  that  soon, 
take  my  part  in  this  music  before  the 
lovely  Princess ;  that  I  should  see 
again  that  indescribable,  enchanting 
face. 

"We  are  getting  on,"  said  Herr 
Veitch  :  "  we  shall  be  ready  soon." 


"Let  us  have  a  rehearsal,"  said 
Adelbeid,  with  her  grave,  gentle  smile : 
"  let  us  have  a  rehearsal  to-morrow  in 
Das  Vergniigen,  in  the  garden-valley 
of  the  palace." 

Below  the  palace,  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  city,  the  wooded  valley  formed 
a  fairy  garden  of  terraces  and  of 
streams  flowing  down  from  the  hills. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  were  build- 
ings, somewhat,  on  a  small  scale,  after 
the  \  fashion  of  the  French  garden- 
palaces  of  Trianon  and  Marly,  and  in 
these  little  houses  some  of  the  court- 
officials  had  rooms.  The  Professor  and 
his  daughter  occupied  one  of  the  most 
charming  suites  of  apartments  opening 
upon  a  wide  lawn  beneath  the  terraced 
garden  leading  up  to  the  palace,  broken 
up  by  clipped  hedges  and  rows  of 
statueiS.  I  had  never  seen  this  garden 
of  romance  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
rehearsal.  In  the  excitement  and  ner- 
vousness of  the  hour  I  was  dimly  con- 
scious of  a  solemn  blue  sky  overhead, 
of  the  dark  foliage  of  the  dying  summer 
rising  on  the  steep  hill-sides  on  every 
hand,  of  a  still  afternoon  full  of  sombre 
tints  and  sleeping  sunlight,  of  the  late- 
flowering  china-roses  and  the  tall  asters, 
of  massive  wreaths  of  clematis,  of  a 
sense  of  finished  effort  and  growth, 
and  of  a  hush  and  pause  before  decay 
set  in  and  brought  the  end  of  life  and 
of  the  year:  the  little  stone  palace 
with  its  carved  pilasters  and  wreaths  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  the  weather-stained, 
moss-tinted  statues  and  urns,— of  all 
this  I  was  dimly  conscious  as  in  «l 
dream. 

The  Herr  Professor  was  more  than 
usually  spruce  in  his  apparel.  I  had 
purchased,  boy- like,  a  new  dress  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  the  period  of 
frizzled,  powdered  hair,  and  lace  and 
embroidery.  A  man  who  wore  plain 
clothes  and  his  hair  an  Ttnturel  was 
considered  eccentric  and  of  doubiful 
character.  We  formed  a  group  on  the 
little  inclosed  grass-plot  outside  the 
windows  of  the  Professor's  sitting- 
room,  separated  from  the  great  lawne 
by  the  low  clipped  hedges  and  the 
wreathed   urns.      I  noticed   that  the 
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Fraiilein  seemed  anxious  and  almost 
expectant,  and  was  continually  turn- 
ing her  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
paiace-gardens.  At  last  she  said  to 
her  father :  '*  I  fear  that  I  have  com- 
mitted a  blunder.  I  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  attending  the  JPrincess,  and 
I  told  her  that  I  was  going  to  practised 
with  the  master  here,  but  I  said 
nothing  of  Otto,  or  that  he  would  be 
here.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Princess  may  come  down  through  the 
gardens  to  hear  the  master  play.'' 

The  Professor  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. '*  It  is  too  late,  now,"  he  said  : 
"  the  sight  of  Otto  will  not  kill  her." 

"  No,"  said  his  daughter,  doubtfully ; 
but  she  shook  her  head  as  though  a 
catastrophe  was  very  imminent. 

A  tremor  of  excitement  and  of  sup- 
pressed delight  passed  through  my 
frame.  If  the  mere  thought  of  the  re- 
hearsal had  excited  me,  what  must  I 
have  felt  at  such  a  possibility  as  this  % 

We  began  to  practise  the  trio  with 
the  violoncello  and  two  violins.  The 
violin-parts  were  very  lively  and 
quick ;  but  the  great  charm  of  the 
piece  lay  in  some  perfectly  modulated 
chords  of  great  beauty  distributed 
through  all  the  parts  in  a  sustained, 
broad,  searching  tone  on  the  fourth 
string.  Herr  Yeitch  played  the  vio- 
loncello with  consummate  skill.  We 
had  played  the  piece  nearly  through 
when  Adelheid  suddenly  ceased,  and 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  wider 
lawns  to  which  was  access  between  the 
urns ;  and  the  next  moment  the  same 
lovely  creature  I  had  seen  some  days  be- 
fore, but  now  very  differently  dressed, 
came  through  the  opening  in  the  low 
hedge,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  evidently  of  high  rank, 
whom  I  also  recognised  as  one  of  the 
ladies  I  had  seen  in  the  wood.  The 
Princess  looked  for  a  moment  serenely 
at  the  group,  who  drew  backward  a 
step  or  two  and  l^owed  very  low ;  but 
the  next  moment,  as  her  eyes  fell  upon 
me,  she  flushed  suddenly,  and  her  face 
assumed  an  expression  of  embarrass- 
ment and  even  reproof. 

''  I  did  not  understand  that  you  had 


strangers  here,  Fraiilein,"  she  said,  and 
stopped. 

'^This,  Eoyal  Highness,"  said 
Adelheid,  bowing  very  low,  "is  « 
young  gentleman.  Otto  von  Saale, 
who  is  to  play  in  the  trio.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  mention  him  to  the 
Royal  Highness." 

The  Princess  looked  Tery  discaa>- 
certed  and  mortified,  but  her  «n- 
barrassment  only  made  the  unique 
expression  of  her  face  more  ex- 
quisitely piquant  and  enchanting.  I 
would  willingly  have  risked  nntold 
penalties  to  secure  such  'a  sight. 
The  young  lady  who  accompanied 
her  regarded  me  with  an  expression 
of  loathing  animosity  and  contempt, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  using  your  miserable  ex- 
istence to  get  us  into  this  scrape  %  " 

The  Professor  came  to  the  rescue 
with  great  a/plomh.  Herr  Veitoh 
evidently  regarded  the  whole  matter 
with  lofty  contempt. 

'^  If  the  iloyal  Highnef's  will  deign 
to  take  a  seat,"  said  the  Professor, 
"  she  may  still  hear  the  trio  rehearsed^ 
We  will  regard  Otto  as  second  violin 
merely.  Chie  violin  is  much  like 
another." 

"  Oh,  sit  down,  my  Princess  1  "  said 
the  young  lady,  coaxingly :  "  I  should 
so  like  to  hear  the  violins.'' 

The  Princess  hesitated,  and  looked 
still  more  enchantingly  confused  and 
shy,  but  she  sat  down  at  last.  It  was 
reported  that,  as  a  boy,  her  brother, 
the  Crown  Prince,  had  been  mortally 
in  dread  of  the  Professor.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  his  sister  may  have  conceived 
something  of  a  similar  feeling. 

We  played  the  trio  through.  In 
spite  of  my  excitement  I  had  the  sense 
to  take  the  greatest  pains.  I  kept  my 
attention  perfectly  fixed  upon  my  play- 
ing, and  the  clear  notes  in  unison  came 
in  perfectly  true  and  in  time.  When 
we  had  finished  there  was  a  short 
embarrassed  pause.  Then  Adelheid 
whispered  to  me :  "  Play  that  lesson 
of  yours  of  the  woodland  breeze." 

Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did  I 
began  to  play ;  but  I  had  not  finished 
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the  openicg  bars  before  a  slight 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Princess 
attracted  my  eyes,  and  suddenly,  as  if 
by  inspiration,  I  conceived  the  fancy 
that  I  was  playing  to  a  creature  of 
the  forest  and  of  the  wind.  She  was 
sitting  slightly  forward,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  woodland  slope  before  her, 
her  slight,  lithe  figure  and  prominent 
speaking  features  like  no  offspring  of 
common  clay,  but  innate  in  that 
primeval  god-sprung  race  of  the 
golden  hours,  before  the  iron  horny- 
handed  sons  of  men  had  filled  the 
earth  with  toil  and  sorrow  and  grime : 
the  race  from  which  had  sprung  the 
creatures  that  had  filled  romance  with 
elf-legends  and  stories  of  elf-kings  and 
ladies,  and  beings  of  gentle  and  fairy 
birth ;  for,  as  the  untrammelled  wood- 
notes  that  stole  across  the  strings  now 
sunk  into  a  whisper,  now  swelled  into 
full,  rich  chords  and  harmonies,  I 
could  almost  fancy  that  I  saw  this 
glorious  creature,  while  the  mystic 
notes  lasted,  grow  into  a  more  serene 
and  genial  life,  as  though  she  breathed 
an  air  to  which  she  was  native, 
and  heard  once  again  the  wild  notes 
of  the  hills  and  of  the  winds  in 
the  sere  antique  forest-country  that 
was  hers  by  right  of  royal  ancient 
birth. 

As  I  played  the  concluding  notes  the 
Princess  rose  and  stood  before  us  once 
again,  as  I  had  seen  her  stand  in  the 
forest-meadow  when  she  had  pleaded 
unavailingly,  in  those  marvellous  tones 
which  woidd  never  pass  from  my 
memory,  for  the  beautiful  stag.  Then 
she  bowed  very  courteously  to  the 
others  and,  taking  no  notice  whatever 
of  me,  moved  away,  attended  by  her 
companion. 


II. 


NABBATIVK 

Thebe  is  a  gap  in  Otto  von  Saale's 
autobiography,  which  it  may  be  well 
to  fill  up  from  other  sources,  as  we 
shall  by  this  means  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  some  incidents  of  which  he 


could   not    possibly   have    been    cog^ 
nisant. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  rehearsal 
in  the  palace-garden  the  Princess  was 
seated  in  her  own  room  in  the  palace, 
accompanied  only  by  her  reader.  The 
relationship  between  the  two  was  evi- 
dently, in  private,  of  the  most  intimate 
character. 

The  room  was  high  in  the  palace 
and  a  surpassing  view  lay  before 
the  windows.  Immediately  in  front, 
over  a  terrace  or  glacis  planted 
with  sycamore  trees,  the  roofs  and 
gables  and  chimneys  of  the  old  city 
lay  like  a  great  snake,  or  rather 
like  several  great  snakes,  climbing 
the  ridges  of  its  steep  streets,  and 
crowned  with  the  spires  and  towers 
of  its  cathedral  and  churches  and 
raihhoflis  and  university  halls.  Over 
and  beyond  this  stretched  a  vast  extent 
of  wooded  valleys  and  hills,  of  forest 
and  mountain  and  glancing  river,  of 
distant  blue  stretches  of  country  in- 
distinguishable and  unknown,  and  in 
the  remote  distance  along  the  sky-line 
a  faint  range  of  snow-clad  peaks.  A 
vast  expanse  of  cloudland,  strange  and 
varied  as  the  earth  itself,  and  almost 
as  tangible  and  real,  filled  the  upper 
regions  of  this  landscape  with  motion 
and  life  and  varied  form.  It  was  even- 
ing, and  the  night-clouds  had  piled 
themselves  in  threatening  and  lurid 
forms  above  the  dark  wind-tossed 
forest-land.  The  white  smoke-wreaths 
from  the  city  curled  up  before  the 
cathedral  towers,  and  the  storks  and 
kites  in  long  trailing  flocks  wended 
their  way  home  from  the  distant 
fields.  The  Princess  sat,  still  and 
silent,  looking  out  over  the  wide 
prospect,  with  searching-questioning 
eyes,  that  seemed  to  penetrate  beyond 
its  furthest  bound. 

''  I  am  still  listening,''  she  said  at 
last,  *'to  that  violin  lesson  that  the 
young  man, — Otto  von  Saale  did  you 
call  him  ? — played  the  other  day.  Is 
he  considered  to  be  a  great  performer  ? 
In  its  echoing  repeats  I  seemed  to 
hear  voices  that  I  had  never  heard 
before,    and    yet    which    seemed    as 
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though  they  were  the  voices  of  my 
kin,  that  told  ^me  whence  I  came, 
and  who  I  was,  and  what  I  might 
become." 

''  He  plays  with  surpassing  feeling," 
replied  Adelheid,  ''  and  with  delicacy 
of  shading  and  of  touch,  most  sur- 
prising as  he  is  only  a  novice  at 
the  violin.  You  may  judge  of. this 
when  you  remember  how  simple  the 
piece  was  that  he  played — a  few  chords 
constantly  repeated  —  yet  he  made 
them,  as  you  say,  speak  to  the  heart,  a 
different  utterance  for  every  chord. 
His  forte  is  expression." 

"  Is  he  in  love  with  you  1 "  said  the 
Princess,  with  the  calmest,  most  un- 
moved manner  and  tone. 

"  No." 

**  You  are  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  love  him,  for  he  is  in  every 
way  worthy  to  be  loved.  But  it  is  of 
little  importance  what  I  think  of  him. 
He  is  hopelessly,  desperately,  passion- 
ately in  love  with  you." 

"  In  love  with  me  ?  "  The  Princess 
did  not  move,  and  not  the  faintest 
shade  of  deeper  colour  flushed  her 
cheek  ;  but  the  faint,  shy,  kindly  smile 
deepened,  and  the  questioning  eyes 
softened  to  an  expression  which  was 
certainly  that  of  supreme,  amused, 
beneficence  —  possibly  of  something 
else.  "  In  love  with  me  !  When  did 
he  ever  see  me  before  ?  " 

*'  He  saw  you  some  days  ago  in  the 
forest  :  the  day  that  the  Prince  von 
Schongau  shot  the  stag." 

The  Princess  sat  quite  still,  looking 
out  upon  the  southern  sky,  which  was 
all  aglow  with  a  red  reflected  light. 
Long  dark  lines  of  cloud,  like  bars  of 
some  Titanic  prison-house,  drew  them- 
selves out  across  the  sky ;  and  the 
masses  of  cloud,  tinged  with  a  sudden 
glow  of  crimson,  formed  a  wild  con- 
trast with  the  faint  blue  of  the  dying 
sky,  and  the  green  of  the  waving 
woodlands  below.  The  deepening  glow 
spread  higher  over  the  whole  heaven, 
till  the  world  below  became  suffused 
with  its  sober  brilliance,  and  tower  and 
gable  and  the  climbing  ridges  of  the 
street  and  the  white   smoke-wreaths 
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shone  in  the  mellow  light.  The  distant 
stretch  of  country  flushed  with  this 
mystic  light,  which  certainly  was  not 
of  earth,  seemed  instinct  with  a 
quivering  life — the  life  of  forest  and 
farm-people — the  life  of  hidden  town- 
ships too  distant  to  be  discerned — of 
rivers  bordered  with  wharves  and 
shipping — the  life  of  a  kingdom  of 
earth — ^^and,  in  her  mountain  eyrie, 
with  set,  wistful  eyes,  over  the  regions 
of  her  father's  rule,  the  Princess  sat 
at  gaze,  a  creature  slight,  shy,  delicate, 
yet  born  of  eagle-race. 

Her  companion  waited  for  some 
words,  but  they  did  not  come :  then 
she  spoke  herself. 

'*  He  was  bom  among  the  forests  of 
the  Fichtelgeberge  and  has  listened  to 
the  spirits  of  the  wood  and  mountain 
from  a  child;  that  is  why  he  plays 
so  well." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Princess,  "  that  is 
why,  in  his  playing,  I  heard  a  talk 
that  I  had  long  wished  to  hear — a 
speech  which  seemed  familiar  and  yet 
which  I  had  never  heard  here — ^the 
speech  of  a  people  from  which  my  race 
is  sprung.  And  you  say  that  he  is  in 
love  with  me  1 " 

'*Yes,"  said  Adelheid,  somewhat 
sadly :  "  at  this  moment  he  would  give 
worlds  to  see  you  again." 

*'  Oh,  he  shall  see  me  again  1  "  said 
the  Princess,  with  her  quaint,  shy 
smile  :  '*  he  shall  see  me  again  :  he  shall 
play  before  the  King.  More  than  that, 
— he  shall  marry  you  I  " 

.  ■  •  • 

The  King  was  a  strikingly  hand- 
some, tall,  distinguished  man,  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  His 
father  had  died  when  he  was  a  boy, 
and  he  had  been  brought  up  by  his 
mother  as  regent  of  the  kingdom.  She 
was  a  very  clever  woman  and  sur- 
rounded her  son  with  the  most 
superior  men  she  could  attract  to  her 
court.  She  trained  him  in  the  most 
exalted  ideas  of  his  position  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  when  she  died,  after 
having  with  much  difficulty  found  a 
wife  whom  she  considered  to  be  suit- 
able  for   him,   she   left   him,   at    the 
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age  of  five  and  twenty,  profoundly 
impreased  with  the  conviction  that 
something  wonderful  was  expected  of 
him  in  every  action  and  word.  As  he 
was  a  man  of  very  moderate  capacities, 
though  perfectly  good-natured  and 
conscientious,  this  impression  might 
possihly  have  placed  him  in  very  pain- 
ful pi^edicaments ;  but  the  King  very 
wisely  fell  back  early  in  life  on  the 
obvious  alternative  of  doing  absolutely 
nothing  and  saying  very  little.  It 
may  surprise  some  persons  to  be  told 
how  wonderfully  the  country  prospered 
under  this  imposing,  but  silent  and 
inactive  monarch.  He  had  been  as  a 
boy  impressed  with  the  misery  of  some 
classes  of  his  people,  and  he  had  been 
known  as  a  young  man  to  absent  him- 
self from  court  for  days  together  and 
to  wander,  attended  only  by  one 
companion,  among  the  poor  and 
struggling  classes;  and  the  only 
occasions  on  which  he  spoke  at  the 
privy-council  were  when  he  advocated 
the  passing  of  some  measure  which  his 
plain  common  sense  told  him  would  be 
beneficial  to  his  people.  He  was 
therefore  immensely  popular  and  was 
thought,  even  by  many  of  his  familiar 
courtiers,  to  be  a  man  of  remarkable 
ability.  He  had  a  habit  of  repeating 
the  last  words  of  any  one  who  spoke  to 
him  with  an  air  by  which  he  seemed 
to  appropriate  all  the  wisdom  which 
might  be  contained  in  them  to  him- 
self. '*  I  have  been  attending  the 
privy-council,  sire."  "  Ah  I  you  have 
been  attending  the  privy-council,  yes." 
And  it  really  was  difficult  not  to 
fancy  that  jou  had  been  listening  to  a 
long  and  exhaustive  treatise  upon 
privy-councils  generally  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  government  of  states ;  so 
perfect  was  the  manner  of  the  King. 
•  •  •  . 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Princess  to  her 
father,  the  same  evening  on  which  she 
had  had  the  talk  with  Adelheid,  ''  I 
wish  you  to  hear  a  young  performer 
on  the  violin.  Otto  von  Saale,  who  is 
a  pupil  of  Herr  Veitch.  I  heard  him 
once  by  accident  in  Das  Vergniigen. 
I  wish  him,"  continued  the  Princess, 


with  serene  candour,  after  a  slight 
pause,  **I  wish  him  to  marry  the 
Fraulein." 

"  Yes  %  "  said  the  King,  "  you  wish 
him  to  marry  the  Fraiilein?  I  have 
observed,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  efforts  of  this  character  may  be 
abortive." 

The  King  paused,  as  though  on  the 
point  of  saying  more,  but  apparently 
doubting  whether  he  could  safely 
venture  upon  further  assertion,  he 
remained  silent.  After  a  pause  he 
went  on  :  "  You  consider  this  young 
man  to  be  a  promising  performer  %  " 

"  His  forte,^*  replied  the  Princess, 
''as  the  Fraulein  says,  is  expression. 
His  playing  has  a  strange  fascination 
for  me." 

"  Ah !  "  replied  the  King,  "  his  forte 
is  expression.  Good  I  When  do  you 
wish  me  to  hear  this  young  mani" 
he  continued  after  a  pause. 

"  I  thought  we  might  have  a 
chamber-concert  of  music  after  supper, 
on  one  of  the  evenings  that  the  Prince 
von  Schongau  is  here.  Herr  Veitch 
and  the  Fraiilein  will  play." 

Except  on  occasions  of  great  state  the 
King  and  his  family  supped  in  private, 
a  second  table  being  provided  for  the 
courtiers.  A  strict  etiquette  was  ob- 
served in  the  palace,  similar  to,  and 
founded  upon,  that  of  Versailles. 

On  the  evening  upon  which  the 
Princess  had  finally  decided,  a  some- 
what larger  company  than  usual 
assembled  in  the  great  salle.  The  doors 
were  thrown  open  shortly  after  supper, 
and  the  chamberlain  with  his  white 
wand  announced,  after  the  manner  of 
the  French  Court :  "  Gentlemen  I  The 
King ! " 

The  great  salle  was  floored  with 
marble,  and  surrounded  with  marble 
pillars  on  every  side.  A  thousand 
lights  flickered  on  the  countless  jewels 
that  decked  the  assembly.  Great  vases 
of  flowers  filled  the  comers,  and 
graced  the  tables  of  the  room. 

The  King  came  forward  with  long 
accustomed  composure  to  the  seat 
provided  for  him,  near  to  a  harpsi- 
chord in  the  centre   of   the  salle:   a 
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Rtep  behind  him  followed  the  Princess. 
She  WM  €H  pleins  (MetU^  sparkling 
with  jewels,  and  if  Otto  von  Saale  had 
bad  any  warlds  to  give,  h^  might 
almoet  have  heen  pardoned  had  he 
given  then  for  such  a  sight ;  for  a 
creature  more  delicately  beautiful — so 
abfiolutdy  set  apart  and  pnre  from 
aught  that  is  frivolous  and  vain,  and 
yet  8o  winning  in  the  unconscious 
piquaiicy  of  her  loveliness — he  would 
aearcely  find  elsewhere^  She  was 
foUoved  by  several  ladies^  and  three 
or  four  gentlemen,  preceded  by  a 
prinee  of  a  royal  house,  who  had 
formed  part  of  the  King's  supper- 
party,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession. 

The  ^ng  sat  in  his  chair  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  rest :  on  either  side 
of  him  were  seated  the  Princess  aud 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  bad  had  the  honour  of 
supping  with  the  royal  p^ty  were 
seated  behind  them.  Herr  Yeitch 
played  the  violoncello,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor was  prepared  to  accompany  on 
the  harpsichord,  so  far  as  that  instru- 
ment was  oapaUe  of  accompanying  the 
violins. 

The  attitude  and  expression  of  the 
King  were  delightful  to  watch.  He 
sat  back  in  his  chair,  his  fingers  meet- 
ing before  his  chest,  a  faint  smile  of 
serene  beneficence  on  his  beautifully 
cut  features — a  gracious,  presiding 
power  of  another  and  a  loftier  sphere. 

One  or  two  pieces  were  played  first, 
then  came  a  trio  of  Cbrelli's,  in  which 
the  harpsichord  took  no  part. 

Did  it  sound  in  the  Princess's  ear 
alone,  or  did  there  run  through  all  the 
wealth  of  pure  harmonies  a  strange 
new  quality  of  tone  %  Wild,  glancing, 
in  tune  yet  untuned  and  untunable, 
like  the  silver  thread  of  the  brooklet 
through  the  grass,  or  the  single  change- 
less woodnote  of  the  breeze  wailing 
through  the  organ-harmonies  of  the 
midnight  mass  in  a  mountain-chapel. 
It  Rpoke  to  the  Princess's  heart,  as 
Hbe  sat  some  little  space  backward 
from  her  father's  chair,  her  delicate 
steadfast   face   fixed  upon  the  scene 


before  her,  which,  doubtless,  she  did 
not  see.  It  seemed  to  speak  of  ftJU 
alluring  lawlessness,  of  tnc^t  life  of 
unconventional  freedom,  of  tbf^t  lofty 
rule  and  dominion  over  their  own  fate 
and  circumstance,  of  that  free  gratifi- 
cation of  everj  instinct  and  faculty, 
which  haa  such  an  attraction  to  the 
highly-bom.  It  seemed  to  call  her 
with  a  resistless  power  back  into  a 
pristine  life  of  freedom  which  waa  hers 
by  right  of  ancient  ancestral  birth,  a 
world  of  freedom  and  love  and  un- 
questioned prerogative  whicU  beloixged 
to  the  nobles  of  the  golden  age.  Almost 
she  was  persuaded  by  the  searching 
power  of  its  magic  note  to  believe  that 
all  things  belonged  to  the  elite  of 
earth's  children — the  favourites  of  life, 
those  delicately  nurtured  and  horn  to 
the  purple  of  the  world's  prismatic 
rays.  Should  she  listen  to  this  siren 
chord  it  might  even  happen  to  her  to 
lose  that  stainless  insight  which  its 
wild  tone  had  itself  evoked ;  but,  in  the 
perfection  of  a  concerted  piece,  its  wild 
uniqueness  was  kept  by  grace  of 
finished  art  in  pitch  and  vibration  true 
to  the  dominant  concord  of  pure  har- 
mony, an  existence  and  creation  as  it 
were  in  harmonious  sound,  of  which 
it  formed  a  part.  To  the  Princess 
as  she  listened  to  the  vibrating  strings 
it  seemed  that,  with  a  vision  beyond 
her  years,  so  potent  in  suggestion  is 
music,  she  looked  into  another  world, 
as  one  looks  down  from  a  lofty  precipi- 
tous height  into  the  teeming  streets  of 
a  great  city,  and  the  pigmy  crowds  are 
instinct  with  a  strange  interest — a 
world  of  human  suffering  and  doubt 
and  terror,  of  love  unrequited,  of 
righteousness  unrecognised,  of  toil 
and  sorrow  and  despair  unrelieved, 
until,  in  the  thronged  theatres  and 
market-places,  where  life  stands  wait- 
ing its  abiding  doom — the  times  and 
seasons  of  the  world's  harvest  being 
fully  ripe — the  riddle  of  righteousness 
and  of  wrong  is  answered,  and  in  the 
sad  grey  dawn  of  the  eternal  day  i  he 
dividing  sickle  is  put  in. 

There  was  a  pause    in    the   wave 
of  sound,  and  the  Princess  waa  dimly 
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conscious  that  Otto  von  Saale  was 
playing  alone.  So  magnetic  was  the 
searching  tone  that  there  seemed  no- 
thing in  the  wide  universe  save  herself 
and  his  strange  impalpable  person- 
ality that  approached  her  in  mystic 
sound ;  but  happily  beyond  and 
above  its  sorcery  was  once  more  felt 
the  sense  of  restraining,  abiding,  cul- 
tured harmony — ^the  full,  true,  settled 
chords,  and  the  according  regular  law 
and  sequence  of  time  and  pitch. 

Then  she  knew  that  all  were  stand- 
ing up,  and  she  rose  in  her  seat  by  the 
side  of  the  King.  A  peculiar  lustre 
of  gracious  courtesy  shone  in  the 
Monarch's  attitude  and  manner. 
"Herr  Veitch,"  he  was  saying,  "we 
thank  you :  the  Princess  thanks  you. 
I  perceive — "  here  his  Majesty  paused 
for  a  moment  to  give  importance  to 
what  was  to  come,  "I  perceive,  sir, 
that  your  forte  is  expression."  The 
most  wearied  cynic  must  have  felt  a 
glow  of  genuine  pleasure  as  the  King 
said  these  words,  so  contagious  was 
the  regal,  benevolent  satisfaction  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  had  been 
fitly  met. 

Otto  bowed  low  before  the  King, 
then  he  turned  to  salute  the  Princess ; 
but,  as  he  looked  up,  his  eyes  met  her 
marvellous  eyes  and  were  fixed  by  a 
magic  spell,  so  intense,  searching,  per- 
sonal and  yet  abstracted  was  the  look 
they  met.  His  entire  being  was  caught 
up  and  rapt  into  hers  in  an  ecstasy  of 
ravishment.  Had  the  gaze  lasted 
another  second  he  must  have  fainted 
away. 

III. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. 

I  Din  not  go  to  Herr  Veitch  until 
some  days  after  the  concert  at  the 
palace :  indeed,  I  did  not  care  to  go. 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  broken  with  all 
coutinent  and  decorous  life,  and  was 
entering  upon  a  delirious  course  of 
adventure  such  as  I  had  read  of  in 
some  fatal  romance  of  ill-repute,  whose 
course  was  unnatural  and  ghastly 
even  in  its  delights,  and  whose  end 


was  tragic  and  disastrous.  I  was 
appalled  even  at  the  splendour  of  my 
dream. 

But  when  I  did  muster  courage  to 
go  to  the  master,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  nothing  seemed  to  have 
happened  at  all.  Herr  Veitch  did 
not  even  appear  to  have  noticed  my 
absence.  He  was  in  a  very  propitious 
humour,  and  complimented  me  very 
much  on  my  playing  at  the  palace. 
"  I  never  knew  you,"  he  said,  "  play 
with  so  much  certainty  and  correct- 
ness. There  is  always  in  your  playing 
a  certain  originality  which  might  be- 
come, as  I  have  often  told  you,  a  great 
snare,  indeed  fatal  in  its  results.  So 
long,  however,  as  you  play  as  con- 
scientiously as  you  did  the  other  night, 
though  there  will  always  be  a  singu- 
larity in  your  style  to  which  some 
might  object,  yet  you  will  stand,  to 
my  mind,  among  the  great  performers 
on  the  violin."  I  had  never  heard 
the  old  man  utter  such  praise  before. 

^or  did  I  at  first  notice  anything  in 
the  manner  of  the  Fraiilein  towards 
me,  which  would  show  that  she  was 
conscious  of  the  necessity  for  any 
change.  But  there  soon  came  a  change, 
which  was  entirely  of  my  own  bring- 
ing about.  I  neglected  the  master  and 
the  violin.  I  hardened  my  heart  against 
the  Fraiilein,  and  especially  avoided 
the  hours  when  I  thought  she  would 
be  with  Herr  Veitch.  Her  wistful 
eyes  had  no  effect  upon  me,  so  foolish 
and  delirious  had  I  become. 

One  day  Herr  Veitch  said  to  me, 
"Yesterday  the  Fraiilein  brought 
us  great  news.  The  Princess  is  be- 
trothed to  the  Prince  von  Schongau, 
who  has  been  staying  so  long  at  the 
palace.  He  was  present,  you  remem- 
ber, on  the  evening  of  the  concert." 

I  was  conscious  that  my  face  wore  a 
contemptuous  unbelieving  sneer.  In 
my  madness  I  thought  to  myself  that 
I  knew  much  better  than  to  believe 
such  foolish  gossip. 

At  last  Herr  Veitch  took  me 
seriously  to  task.  "  Something  has 
happened  to  you,"  he  said :  **  you 
are    bewitched,    some   evil    eye    has 
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fascinated  you.  You  are  no  longer 
the  same  sensible  pleasant  lad  that 
you  were.  The  Fraiilein  notices  it 
also.  She  says  she  does  not  know 
what  is  come  over  you.  I  tell  her 
that  all  young  men  are  fools." 

I  did  not  deign  to  answer  the  good 
old  man,  but  left  him  with  my  nose  in 
the  air.  Indeed,  I  seemed  to  tread  on 
air.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  palace- 
gardens  and  Uyrcanian  woods  full  of 
terrible  delights  and  secret  pleasures. 
I  believed  myself  to  be  altogether 
separate  from  my  fellows,  and  to  be 
reserved  for  some  supreme  exceptional 
fate.  I  am  not  willing  to  dwell  longer 
than  I  can  help  upon  this  period, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  most 
distasteful  to  me.  I  shall  have  to 
describe  at  some  length  the  supreme 
and  crowning  act  of  folly,  and  this 
must  suffice  the  reader. 

But  in  simple  honesty,  and  to  re- 
lieve my  own  conscience  by  public  con- 
fessioUy  I  must  relate  one  incident,  so 
fatuous  and  unworthy  was  it,  so  nobly 
and  graciously  forgiven  and  condoned. 
I  had  not  been  to  Herr  Yeitch  for 
many  days  ;  but,  one  morning,  an  un- 
conquerable impulse  forced  me  to  visit 
him.     I  believe  that  I  was  impelled, 
with  all   my  assumed  scepticism,  to 
seek  more  tidings  of  the  Prince  von 
Schongau  and  his  reported  espousals. 
I  had  quite  lost  count  of  theFraiilein's 
momingSy  and,  indeed,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  that  I  had  ceased  to  think  of 
her.     I  was  therefore  somewhat  cha- 
grined when,   on  entering  the  room, 
I  found  myself  in   her  presence,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Herr  Veitch.     My 
manner  must  have    been  singularly 
constrained  and  boorish,  and  I  could 
see  that  the  master  regarded  me  with 
disapproval,  not  to  say  contempt.     In 
spite  of  my  afEected  indilEerence,  I 
could  see  that  Adelheid  was  watch- 
ing me  with  wistful  and  pitiful  eyes. 
Some    evil    demon    made    my  heart 
harder  and  more  scornful  than  ever ; 
and  I  conceived  the  most  hateful  and 
injurious  thoughts  against  one  whose 
sweetness  and  devotion  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  filled  me  with  affec- 


tionate devotion.  I  played  badly,  and 
this  only  increased  my  spiteful  and 
angry  mood.  So  violent  did  my  pas- 
sion and  an  evil  conscience  at  last 
make  me,  that  I  threw  down  my 
violin  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable 
temper  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
I  wandered  restlessly  about  the 
streets  for  some  time,  in  a  kind  of 
frenzy  against  mankind  in  general, 
my  mind  filled  with  the  image  of  the 
Princess,  and  with  a  sense  of  intoler- 
able wi'ong  that  my  exceptional  fortune 
was  not  recognised  by  all  the  world, — 
so  confident  was  I  in  my  infatuation. 
At  last  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  where,  the  Frail-  • 
lein  had  said,  the  royal  family  were 
expected  to  be  present.  Lost  in  the 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  audience, 
which  would  doubtless  fill  the  place 
— the  report  of  the  betrothal  being 
spread  throughout  the  city — I  might 
see  the  Princess  and  indulge  a  secret 
sense  of  my  exclusive  fate. 

When  1  entered  the  theatre  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Peterstrasse,  however, 
I  found  a  rumour  already  current  that 
the  King  was  not  well  and  could  not 
be  present,  and  that  the  Princess  re- 
fused to  come  without  him,  Whether 
the  strange  Crown  Prince  would  visit 
the  theatre  alone,  no  one  seemed  to 
pretend  to  know. 

I  shall  remember  that  evening  as 
long  as  I  live.  The  little  old-fashioned 
theatre,  as  I  know  now  it  must  have 
been,  so  different  from  the  great 
theatres  I  have  since  seen  at  Dresden 
and  Berlin,  seemed  to  me,  then,  to  be 
the  most  gorgeous  of  pleasure-places, 
blazing  with  lights  and  crowded  with 
what  was  to  me  a  gay  and  brilliant 
throng  of  superbly  dressed  and  orna- 
mented people.  I  found  a  vacant 
place  in  the  pit  near  the  orchestra. 
When  I  entered  the  curtain  had 
not  risen,  but  the  orchestra  were 
playing.  The  band  consisted  mostly 
of  violins,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
sidered poor  and  thin  at  the  present 
day,  but  such  music  has,  to  my  mind,  a 
subtle,  delicate  tone  which  is  missed 
now.     I  did  not  know  what  the  over- 
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ture  WES,  and  curiously  enougti  t  havB 
never  heatd  it  again  :  probably  it  was 
som^  lobal  composition ;  but  there  is 
sounding  in  my  ears,  as  I  write,  the 
simple,  thrilling  air,  the  repeating 
chords.  The  music  ceased  and  the 
curtain  rose. 

Up  to  this  time  the  royal  box  op- 
posite the  stage  had  remained  empty, 
and  the  audience   had  manifested  a 
restless    impatience   which    paid    no 
attention  to  anything,  either  in  the 
orchestra  or  upon  the  stage ;  but  the 
actors  had  hardly  begun  their  parts 
when  the  attention,  which  was  now 
being    attracted    towards    them,  was 
'suddenly  diverted  in  another  directioti, 
and    a    young     distinguished-looking 
man    entered    the    royal    box.      His 
breast  was  a  mass  of  stars  and  orders, 
and  the  rest  of  his  apparel  was  covered 
with  embroidery  and  lace ;  but  his  tall, 
slight  flgui*e,   and    the    careless  self- 
respect  of  his  manner,  enabled  him  to 
support  so  much  finery  with  success. 
He  came  down  without  pause  to  the 
front  of  the  box  and  remained  stand- 
ing, while  the  actors,  dropping  their 
parts,  sang  a  verse  of   the  National 
Folk-song,  accompanied  by  the  audience 
and   supported    by   the    band.       The 
Prince  bowed  once  slightly,  then  stood 
quite     still,   facing    the    enthusiastic 
house.        From    his    point    of    view, 
doubtless,   he    saw  a  waving  sea  of 
faces,  tumultuous,  indistinguishable,  in- 
distinct; but  in  my  eyes  and  to  my 
thought,  as  I  stood  lost  in  the  tossing, 
excitable  crowd  about  me,  there  was 
no  one  in  the  whole  theatre  but  myself 
and  him.     As  I  looked  at  him,  a  wild 
antagonism,  an  insane  confidence  and 
desire  to  pit  myself  against  him,  took 
possession    of    me.      My  folly   even 
went  so  far  as  to  picture  to  my  mind 
a    lovely,    broken-hearted     creature, 
bound  to  a  betrothal  odious  to  her, 
stretching     out     her    hand     towards 
another   fate.      The   Prince    had   sat 
down  in  his  bo^,  slightly  wearied  in 
his  daily  round  of  life,  not  expecting 
rery  much   entertainment    from   the 
play  ;  more   pleased,  perhaps,   at  the 
gay  scene  the  crowded  theatre  itself 


presented   to  his  eyes,   perfectly  un 
aware,    certainly,    of     the    fi^rociottfi 
glances    one    of    the    audiekice    in  a 
remote  comer  was  directing  towatds 
his  unconscious  person. 

I  spent  the  ensuing  night  and  day 
in  a  fever  of  passionate  excitemtsnt ; 
but  on  the  Uext  afternoon  an  event 
occurred  which  reduced  every  other 
consideration  to  WorthlessUess,  and 
exaggerated  the  delirium  from  Which 
I  suffered  to  the  highest  pitch.  On 
my  return  to  the  Three  RosfeS 
from  attending  a  lecture  bf  the  Uni- 
versity— for  I  did  attend  lectures 
sometimes — I  foUUd  a  royal  footmati 
waiting  for  me  with  a  Uote  from  the 
Princess.  The  world  seemed  to  swim 
before  my  eyes  as  I  took  the  billet 
from  the  man.  It  had  beeU  giveh  him 
by  the  Princess  herself,  he  said,  who 
had  charged  him  to  deliver  it  to  no 
one  but  mysdlf. 

I  opened  the  billet  fend  read  :  "  The 
Princess  Cynthia  will  be  in  Das 
Vergniigen,  on  the  terracd  above  thfe 
cascades,  this  evening  at  eleven  o'clock. 
She  wishes  to  see  Herr  von  Saale  there 
without  fail." 

Even  in  the  state  of  e^caltation  in 
which  I  had  lived  for  some  days,  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  setises.  Yet 
there  could  be  no  possible  doubt 
that  the  message  was  a  genuiUe  one. 
The  billet  was  distinguished  from 
ordinary  letters  by  its  papei^,  and  was 
closed  with  a  massive  seal  bearing  the 
royal  arms. 

To  this  moment  it  is  a  mystery  to 
me  how  I  passed  the  intervening  hours 
from  the  time  the  man  left  me  till 
eleven  o'clock.  I  know  that  at  the 
time  the  thought  of  this  necessity 
overwhelmed  me  with  despair.  I 
have  some  misty  recollection  of 
wandering  down  the  valley  by  the 
river,  of  gibbering  passiftg  forms  which 
with  intolerable  intrusion  seemed  to 
force  themselves  between  me  aiid  tiie 
only  conceivable  evetit  towards  Which 
all  human  history  had  been  tetiding 
since  the  world  began. 

The  garden  of  Das  Yergnugen  Wat 
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defended  agalDst  intrusion  by  natuitil 
boundariesi  very  slightly  assisted  by 
art.  The  valley  on  the  palace-side 
was  impregnable,  and  the  steep,  rocky, 
wooded  slopes  on  the  further  side  of 
the  river  were  so  inclosed  at  the  top 
as  to  render  intrusion  difficult  or  im- 
possible. The  right  oi  entree  was  given 
me  through  my  connection  with  the 
Professor  and  the  Fralilein,  and  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  on  this 
momentous  night. 

Mysterious  shadows,  dark  and  vast 
under  the   pale  moonlight,  the  great 
trees  and   banks  of    leaves,  rose    in 
strange    distinct     outline    on     every 
side,   as   I    made    my    way    through 
the    lawns    and    garden-walks.     The 
nightingales  were  singing  all  around 
me :    the    festoons  of    roses,   robbed 
of  all  colour  by  the  pallid  light,  hung 
like  the   ruined  garlands   of  a  dead 
festival,  and   sheets   of  clematis  fell 
like  cascades  from  the  tall  hedges  and 
forest-trees,  and  filled  the  air  with  a 
stifling  perfume  that  presaged  decay. 
Every    now    and     again    a    strange 
whispering    music   stole   through  the 
valley  and  along  the  wooded   slopes, 
the  echo  of  wind-harps  and  harmonica- 
wires  concealed  among  the  terraces  and 
groves.     As  the  night  advanced  and 
the  moon  sank  lower  in  the  sky,  the 
starlight  grew  more  intense,  with  a 
clear    distinct    light,   in    which    the 
sharp  dark  outlines  of  the  shadows 
stood  out  in  weird  contrast  with  the 
beauty  which,   even  in  the  moment 
of  staHled  terror,  the  heart  felt  to 
be  around.    The  wayward  music  that 
strayed  through  the  leaves,  and  the 
fine  clear  notes  of  the   nightingales 
that  harmonised  in  their  high  shrill 
octaves  with  the  cold  silver  light  in 
which  valley    and    river    and    stone 
terrace     lay     in     mystic    unreality, 
seemed  like  a  fatal  spell  to  enslave 
my  spirit,  a  ghostly  melody,  a  pale, 
beckoning    hand    to    entice    me  on. 
And    it    was    not    only   that   these 
si^ts  and  sounds  of    a  pallid  and 
even  terrifjdng  beauty  lured  me  on, 
but  my  infatuation  was  so    perfect 
that    I    traversed    the    lawns    and 


terraces  in  the  full  expectation  of 
finding  at  the  trysting-place  the 
most  lovely,  the  most  unique  of 
creatures,  a  creature  born  to  be  the 
possession  and  the  delight  of  her  own 
race  and  kind,  and  of  such  only,  to 
whom  it  would  seem  presumption  and 
treason  for  any  other  even  to  look. 
Long  years  afterwards,  wiiting  in  the 
cool  blood  of  middle  life,  the  remem- 
brance of  this  folly  makes  me  shiver 
with  an  intolerable  shame ;  but  at  the 
moment,  so  potent  was  the  wizard 
spell  that  untamed,  unquestioning 
youth  and  the  wild,  romantic  wood- 
teaching,  and  the  autumnal  music  of 
the  winds,  and  the  well-spring  of  fresh 
hope  and  love  and  trust,  bursting  out 
like  a  clear  fountain  amid  the  flower- 
ing grass  and  woodland  singers, 
had  cast  about  my  path  that,  as  I 
passed  the  terraces  and  the  arcades  of 
roses  and  clematis,  I  believed  con- 
fidently that  in  another  moment  I 
should  have  the  Princess,  blushing, 
shy,  palpitating,  in  my  arms. 

J  turned  a  terraced  comer  bordered 
with  statues  and  urns,  and  shaded 
with  tall  yew  and  holly  hedges  that 
grev7  high  up  in  the  woods.  I  came 
upon  a  broad  and  long  terrace,  shining 
in  the  clear  light.  On  the  left  hand, 
far  above  me,  from  the  mountain 
summit  a  single  broad  cascade  fell, 
like  a  wall  of  flashing  molten  silver, 
sudden  and  straight  into  a  deep  pool, 
from  which  by  several  outlets,  formed 
by  the  piers  of  the  terrace-bridge 
upon  which  I  stepped,  it  fell  again,  in 
four  or  five  cascades  of  far  greater 
depth,  into  the  valley  beneath. 

The  moon,  which  was  setting  a  little 
behind  me,  cast  a  full  and  strong  light 
upon  the  broad  terrace — a  light  as 
bright  as  day.  As  I  turned  the  corner 
my  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat,  for  I 
saw,  not  a  dozen  yards  from  me,  the 
Princess  herself  coming  forward  to 
meet  me,  as  it  seemed  with  out- 
stretched hands.  The  bright  light 
revealed  in  perfect  distinctnees  the 
soft,  gracious  outline  of  her  slight 
figure  and  the  shy  expression  of 
her  face.     I  made  a  step  forward,  my 
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heart  leaping  to  my  mouth,  when 
suddenly  it  sank  again  with  a  sicken- 
ing chill,  for  behind  the  Princess,  only 
a  few  steps  apart,  was  the  strange 
Crown-Prince,  and  close  to  him  stood 
another  figure,  which  I  also  recognised 
at  once. 

The  Princess  came  forward  with  her 
faint,  bewitching  smile. 

**  You  are  here,  Herr  von  Saale," 
she  said  : ''  I  knew  you  would  not  fail. 
We  are  an  awkward  number  for  a 
moonlight  stroll,  and  I  wanted  a  com- 
panion for  the  Fraiilein." 

A  sickening  sense  of  self-recognised, 
self -detected  folly — folly  too  gross  and 
palpable,  it  might  be  feared,  to  escape 
even  the  detection  of  others, — crushed 
me  to  the  earth. 

What  would  have  happened,  what 
inconceivably  fatal  folly  I  might  have 
committed,  I  cannot  tell — a  mad  whirl 
of  insane  thought  rushed  through  my 
mind  \  but  the  Princess  kept  her 
steady  eyes  fixed  full  upon  mine. 
"Herr  von  Saale,"  they  said,  as 
plainly  as,  ay,  plainer  than  words  could 
speak, — *'  Otto  von  Saale,  I  believe  in 
you.  You  have  taught  me  something 
that  I  never  knew  befora  You  have 
taught  me  what  I  am,  and  you  have 
shown  me  what  I  may  become.  You 
yourself,  surely,  will  not  fail." 

The  steady,  speaking  eyes,  calm  in 
the  pale  white  light — the  intense, 
over-mastering  power  and  thought — 
drew  me  out  of  myself,  as  at  the 
evening-concert  at  the  palace ;  but 
now,  thanks  to  the  purpose  and  com- 
mand that  spoke  in  them,  with  a 
fortifying  help  and  strength.  The 
boyish  nature,  fascinated  and  up- 
lifted even  in  the  depths  of  its  folly 
and  shame,  rose — thanks  to  her, — in 
some  sense  equal  to  the  pressing  need. 
Surely  she  must  be  right.  Behind 
Otto  von  Saale,  the  fool,  there  must 
be  another  Otto  von  Saale  who  would 
not  fail. 

Something  of  what  was  passing  in 
my  mind,  rose,  I  suppose,  into  my  eyes, 
for  the  expression  of  the  Princess's 
face  changed,  and  an  inexpressibly 
beautiful  look  came   into  her  eyes, 


amid  the  quaint  reserve  which  her 
rank  and  disposition  gave  to  her 
habitual  look.  It  seemed  to  speak,  with 
a  start  of  grateful  joy  at  the  sudden 
gift,  of  certain  abiding  faith — faith  in 
herself  and  in  me — faith  in  the  full, 
pure  notes  of  life's  music,  which  they 
who  are  born  of  the  spirit,  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  world's  passion  and  desire, 
alone  can  hear. 

The  Princess  turned  away  very 
quietly  towards  the  Crown  Ptince. 
**  You  remember  Herr  von  Saale  the 
other  evening ) "  she  said,  and  His 
Boyal  Highness  bowed. 

They  moved  together  towards  the 
other  end  of  the  terrace,  and  I  ap- 
proached Adelheid. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  must  have 
found  some  difficulty  and  confusion  in 
speaking  to  her;  but,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  it  was  not  so.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  though  the  demon  of  vanity 
and  folly  had  been  completely  exor- 
cised, as  though  the  courage  and  faith 
that  shone  upon  me  from  the  Princess's 
eyes  had  blotted  out  and  efEaced  the 
miserable,  infatuated  past  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  It  is  given  to  some 
natures,  at  some  propitious  moments 
at  the  turning-points  of  life,  by  a  happy 
acquiescence  in  right  doing  to  oblite- 
rate the  evil  past.  The  intolerable 
sense  of  disgrace  and  shame  had,  as  it 
were,  stung  the  lower,  vain  reptile-self 
through  its  vital  cord,  and  it  lay  dead 
and  withered  in  the  way.  The  flatter- 
ing mask  was  torn  from  its  features, 
and  Lothing  was  left  but  a  shudder  at 
the  memory  of  a  creature  so  contempt- 
ible and  vile. 

I  told  Adelheid  that  I  did  not  know 
how  to  excuse  my  conduct  of  the  last 
few  days,  that  some  demon  seemed  to 
have  possessed  me,  that  Herr  Yeitch 
had  said  truly  that  this  was  the  case, 
and  that  I  had  been  fascinated — ^by 
some  evil  eye,  I  was  about  to  say ;  but 
I  stopped  suddenly,  remembering  that 
the  eyes  that  had  fascinated  me  had 
been  those  of  the  Princess,  those  eyes 
that  had  restored  me  to  the  dominion 
of  the  higher  self.  Escaping  from  this 
pitfall  as  best  I  could,  I  promised  that 
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I  would  return  to  my  practising,  and 
this  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  ter- 
race, where  was  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
that  led  down  into  the  vallej.  Here 
the  Princess  turned  to  us  and  said 
that  she  wished  to  show  the  Prince 
the  cascades  from  the  steps,  some 
little  way  down :  they  would  return 
to  us  immediately  on  the  terrace. 
They  went  down  the  steps  and  we 
turned  back  along  the  terrace-walk. 

The  moon  by  this  time  had  set,  and 
a  countless  host  of  stars  lit  the  arched 
sky  above  us ;  and  over  the  leafy  walls 
on  every  side,  darkened  and  deepened 
in  shade,  a  delicate,  faint,  clear  light 
seemed  to  chasten  and  subdue  the 
heart — the  starlight  of  the  soul.  There 
was  no  sound  but  that  of  the  rush 
of  water,  for  the  nightingales  and 
the  wind-harps  were  too  far  below. 
There  seemed  to  arise  around  us,  and 
to  enwrap  us  in  its  emboldening  folds, 
a  protecting  mist  and  garment  of 
solemn,  faded  light  and  measured 
sound.  Enshrouded  in  this  mystic 
veil  fear  and  embarrassment  were  taken 
away,  and  in  clear,  true  vision  we  saw 
each  other  for  the  first  time. 

"You  have  taught  me  the  violin," 
I  said ;  "but  there  is  another  instru- 
ment, the  strings  of  which  vibrate  to 
even  higher  tones  :  will  you  teach  these 
strings,  also,  to  vibrate  in  unison  to 
your  touch  1  It  has  been  neglected, 
and  is  out  of  tune  :  it  wants  the  lead- 
ing of  a  master-hand." 

"I  fear  the  instrument  is  accus- 
tomed to  another  hand,''  Adelheid 
said. 

"  A  violin,"  I  said,  "  is  played  on 
by  many  a  one,  and  they  fail ;  but  it 
is  not  cast  aside.  At  last  he  comes 
for  whom  it  was  predestined  long  ago, 
while  the  wood  was  growing  in  the 
tree,  while  the  mellowing  sunshine  and 
the  wind  were  forming  it— ^  were  teach- 
ing it  secrets  that  would  fit  it  to  teach 
mankind  in  sound.  He  to  whom  it 
was  predestined  comes.  He  takes  it 
in  his  hand  and  we  know  that  once, 
at  least,  in  this  life,  supreme  music 
has  been  heard.  Will  you  try  this 
instrument  of   mine)      It  may,  per- 


chance, be  worth  the  trying,  for  it  is 
a  human  heart." 

"  I  will  try  it,"  she  said. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  tell.  He 
that  is  happy  has  no  history  ;  and  the 
life  that  is  in  tune  with  the  melodies 
of  heaven,  in  tune  because  it  is  guided 
by  a  purer  life,  inspired  by  a  loftier 
impulse  than  its  own,  cannot  fail  of 
being  happy.  In  the  sustained  and 
perfect  harmonies  that  result  from  the 
concord  of  full,  pure,  true  notes,  there 
is  rest  and  peace  for  the  wearied  and 
troubled  brain ;  and  the  harmonies  of 
life,  that  absorb  and  hush  the  discords 
of  the  world,  are  heard  only  in  the 
private  walks  and  daily  seclusions  in 
which  love  and  Christian  purity  de- 
light. Both  harmonies  came  to  me 
through  a  teacher  of  the  violin. 

And  the  Princess ! 

One  summer  afternoon  in  the  year 
1806,  a  gay  city  lay  smiling  in  the 
afternoon  sun.  It  lay  in  a  fair 
plain  watered  by  shining  streams,  and 
surrounded  in  the  blue  distance  by 
wooded  hills.  The  newly-built  esplan- 
ades stretched  away  into  the  meadows, 
and  from  among  the  avenues  of  linden- 
trees  the  birds  were  singing  merrily. 
But  a  fatal  spell  seemed  to  hang  over 
this  lovely  scene,  and  the  city  might 
have  been  a  city  of  the  dead.  Not 
a  chance  figure  could  be  seen  in  its 
streets  and  boulevards:  the  windows 
of  its  houses  were  all  fastened,  and  the 
blinds  and  jalousies  drawn  down  and 
closed. 

And  more  than  this:  every  few 
moments  a  deathly  terror  tore  the 
serene,  calm  air,  and,  alighting  like 
a  shrieking  fiend,  crashed  into  house 
and  grove.  The  Prussian  army  was 
in  full  retreat  across  the  fords  of  the 
river  lower  down,  and  the  city  was 
being  bombarded  by  a  battery  of  the 
French. 

The  blinds  in  the  long  streets  were 
all  drawn  and  the  shutters  closed ; 
but  there  was  one  house  in  which  not 
a  blind  was  down  nor  a  window 
closed.  This  was  the  palace,  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  looking 
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upon  the  Grand  Platz  and  surrounded 
by  chestnut  and  sycamore  trees.  The 
King  was  with  the  army  on  the  distant 
Thuringian  slopes ;  but  it  was  known 
through  all  the  city  that  the  Queen 
was  still  in  the  palace  And  had  refused 
to  leare ;  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
citiKens^  whereyer  a  few  met  together^ 
or  ih  the  homes  where  they  spoke  of 
this^  despair  and  anguish  were  soothed 
into  gratitude  and  trust. 

But  gradually  as  the  erening  drew 
on  matters  became  worse.  The 
terrible  cannohade,  it  is  true^  ceased ; 
but  a  party  of  French  bhasseurs, 
followed  by  infantry,  occupied  the 
market-place,  and  the  work  of  plunder 
was  systematically  begun.  The  crash 
of  doors  burst  in,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
inhabitants,*^  were  heard  ob  every  side. 
At  seven  o'clock  ih  the  summer  even- 
ing houses  were  ih  flames  in  front  of 
the  palace,  and  the  light  was  so 
intense  that  people  could  read  hand- 
writing, both  in  the  palace-court  and 
in  the  market-place. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  most  wonderful 
thing  occurred.  The  great  iron  gates 
of  the  courtyard,  which  had  remained 
closed,  were  thrown  open,  and  a  state 
carriage,  gorgeously  caparisoned  and 
drawn  by  siic  white  horses,  accom- 
panied by  stervants  in  full  liveries, 
issued  forth  iti  the  evening  light, 
amid  the  added  glare  of  the  flaming 
houfies.     It  passed  on  its  stately  w^y 


through  the  crowded,  agitated  Flatz, 
the  lawless  soldiers  standing  back 
astonished  and  abftshed,  till  it  reached 
the  great  hotel  of  the  Three  Kings, 
where  a  marshal  of  France,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor,  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  for  the  night  an  hour 
before.  It  did  not  remain  long ;  but 
in  a  few  moments  it  was  known 
throughout  the  city  that  the  Queen's 
intercession  had  prevailed,  that  orders 
had  been  given  to  eictinguish  the 
conflagration,  and  that  the  pillage 
would  immediately  cease. 

The  people,  young  and  old,  swarmed 
into  the  streets.  From  by-lane  and 
causeway  and  boidevardf  rich  and 
poor,  without  distinction,  child  and  old 
man  and  grand-dame^  crowded  around 
the  stately  carriage  with  the  white 
horses,  wherein  sat  a  beautiful  woman 
of  middle  age,  serene  and  stately,  but 
very  pale  with  long  watching  and  with 
grief.  Sobs,  and  words  of  blessing, 
and  cries  of  love  and  joy,  resounded 
on  every  side;  but  amid  that  count- 
less throng  there  was  no  heart  so  full 
of  a  strange  pride  and  gratitude  to 
God  as  was  that  of  an  unknown 
stranger,  by  chance  in  the  city,  stand- 
ing unnoticed  in  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  palace-groves.  I  knew  her :  I 
had  known  longer  than  they  all ;  for 
it  was  the  Princess  Cynthia  of  the 
old,  unforgotteti,  boyish  days. 

J.  II.  SnoRtitousE. 
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EDWABDFlTaJfeRALD's  vTetsioti  of  thid 
Rubaiyat  cf  Omar  Khajjaih  has  trbh 
its  Wa^  BlbWty  bttt  surely  tb  such  high 
favdUr,  that  it  may  trell  seem  {super- 
fluous to  say  anything  more  about  the 
a8tirottt>iiiei--po^tofmedis^TalKhorassan. 
Yet  this  unique  and  beautiful  poem 
does  not  in  truth  show  the  real 
Khayyam.  Unquestionably  among  the 
£ne  things  in  modern  English  verse, 
these  qu8tl*ain8  gire  to  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  in  any  of 
their  versioos ;  as  indeed  the  variations 
of  successive  editions  do  themselves 
tend  to  show.  The  P^i*sian  riJihati/ta 
are  by  no  meahs  the  coherent  strain 
of  contemplative  philosophy  which 
fltxgei-ald's  Wbtk  affords,  being  rather 
a  not  too  hariiionious  ''song-circle'' 
(as  the  Grermtins  say)  in  which  the  real 
intention  of  tho  poet,  if  indeed  he  had 
one,  cannot  be  oleatly  ascertained. 
Omar  is  no  more  coherent  than 
Martial,  as  any  one  will  see  who  looks 
into  Mr.  Whinfield's  version  in 
Triibner's  series  :  here  is  the  epigram 
of  a  scoSet,  there  the  ejaculation  of 
a  pious  ihquirer  :  the  carol  of  the  wine- 
bibber  is  followed  by  a  stanza  of  tender 
lore.  In  Fitzgerald,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  Hot  sutis  whether  we  ate  re- 
minded most  Of  Horace  or  of  ficcle- 
siastes:  of  the  flighty  Persian  free- 
thinker, eclectic  iitid  unsystematic,  we 
aee  little  or  nothing. 

It  is  not  the  iiitehtion  of  the  present 
paper  to  shock  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  by  ah  atteriipt  to  compete 
with  his  poetical  treatment.  He  has 
obtained  und  most  justly  obtained  the 
reputation  of  a  genuine  pOet ;  but  those 
who  desire  to  see  how  much  Of  this 
fame  is  founded  on  his  own  great 
powers,  and  hoW  much  is  due  to  the 
perhaps  inferior  credit  of  a  good 
ttAnslatoi',  may  stitisfy  their  minds  by 
consulting   the   aforesaid   version   of 


Mr.  Whittfield.  The  few  stAfazas  which 
are  versified  in  English  below,  are, 
with  one  e3:cepti0n,  taken  from  other 
quatrains  than  those  used  by  Fitzgerald, 
and  are  only  offered  as  illustrative  of 
the  real  Khayyam  in  his  disjointed 
manner.  Yielding  to  every  passing 
impulse  he  will  be  seen  to  be  little 
more  than  a  casual  writer  of  epi- 
graihs :  the  only  thread  running  at 
all  thoroughly  through  his  tetrastichs 
being  a  uniformity  of  metre,  and  a  plea 
for  peace  and  freedom  in  a  rough 
polemic  age. 

To  Understiind  this  unparalleled 
figure  in  the  usually  conventional 
literature  of  the  East  we  have  to  take 
note  of  the  time  in  which,  and  by 
which,  he  was  produced.  It  was  the 
period  of  the  First  Crusade.  The 
orthodox  creed  of  the  early  Moslem 
Arabs  was  cooling  down  into  culture 
and  cant.  The  Persians,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  not  accepted  it.  Five  cen- 
turies earlier,  when  first  subdued  by 
the  followers  of  Islam,  they  had 
possessed  in  the  Zoroastrian  dogma  a 
highly-organised  crbed  of  their  own 
which  only  yielded  sloMy  before  the 
fierce  persuasions  of  the  Crescent. 

Then  arose  the  schism  of  the  Shias, 
or  followers  of  Ali,  which  spread  among 
them  from  the  first  century  of  the 
Hegintj  both  by  reiison  of  their  vicinity 
to  Kiifa  ahd  Karbela^  and  because 
the  ShiiMs  Were  enemies  of  the  elective 
Cftliphs  tb  whom  the  Persians  were 
also  hostile.  About  a  hundred  years 
later  fresh  secessions  occurred,  origin- 
ating in  political  ambition^  but  coloured 
by  religious  eccentricity  and  destined 
to  cause  fresh  heresy.  The  descendants 
of  Abbas  (the  Prophet's  uncle)  founded 
a  Caliphate,  br  Papacy,  at  Bagdad; 
and  the  son  of  Jafar  Sadik,  counted 
the  sixth  Imam,  set  on  foot  the  altnost 
atheistical  sect  of  the  Ismailis. 
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When  the  Seljukians  obtained 
influence  at  Bagdad  they  had 
already  founded  the  shortlived  Empire 
known  to  mediseval  Europe  as  that 
of  the  Saracens,  and,  in  many  of  the 
provinces  such  as  Khorassan,  and 
farther  west,  had  found  Sunni  ortho- 
doxy in  full  vogue.  Thus,  when  they 
embraced  Islam,  they  naturally  adopt- 
ed the  form  of  that  faith  which  was 
at  once  popular  with  the  conquered 
people  and  established  at  Bagdad.  But 
that  was  by  no  means  the  case  in  the 
lands  which  they  wrested  in  Persia 
proper  from  the  tribes  of  Ghor.  Not 
only  were  the  heresies  of  the  Shias  and 
the  Ismailis  popular  among  the  Per- 
sians, but  at  the  same  epoch  they  were 
influenced  by  other  innovations.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  Ikhwan-us-Safa, 
the  Encyclopaedists  of  Basra,  as  it  was 
also  the  climacteric  of  the  Sufls,  with 
opinions  supposed  to  have  grown  out 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  largely  im- 
bued with  the  tentative  Pantheism 
originated  by  the  school  of  Epicurus. 

It  is  not  certain  what  was  the  ethnic 
origin  of  our  poet,  whether  his  extrac- 
tion was  Arab  or  Iranian.  From  his 
name  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hereditary  guild  of  tent- 
makers;  for  Wumna  means  a  tent  in 
Perso- Arabic,  and  kkayycvm  is  a  conju- 
gation of  intensity  or  frequency  from 
it.  But  he  studied  science  and  letters 
in  the  time  of  Togrul  Beg,  the  same 
school  also  affording  instruction  to  two 
other  men  who  were  to  obtain  a  more 
mundane  notoriety.  One  was  Hassan 
Sabah,  he  who,  under  the  title  of 
Sheikh-ul-Jabal,  afterwards  became  in- 
famous as  the  founder  of  the  truculent 
order  of  Assassins.  The  second  was 
one  who  seemed  far  the  most  success- 
ful, though  history  has  not  remem- 
bered him  so  well.  Sultan  Togrul  was 
succeeded  by  his  able  and  magnanimous 
nephew,  AJp  Arslan,  a.i>.  1063.  In 
this  reign  the  second  of  Khayyam's 
schoolfellows,  of  whom  mention  has 
just  been  made,  became  Minister,  and 
his  civil  administration  proved  as  use- 
ful to  the  Saracen  Empire  as  the 
military  ability  of  his  master.     After 


reducing  the  Caliph  to  insigniflcance 
at  Bagdad,  and  successfully  encounter- 
ing the  Emperor  Bomanus,  Alp  Arslan, 
the  Saracen  Coeur^de-Lion,  was  assassi- 
nated at  Merv  on  December  25th, 
1072.  His  vast  dominions,  of  which 
the  western  boundary  was  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  eastern  the 
Chinese  Wall,  devolved  upon  his  son 
Malik  Shah,  and  the  Minister  con- 
tinued in  power,  with  the  title  of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  so  per^ 
manent  and  powerful  a  Minister  did 
for  the  friends  of  his  youth  ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  And  that  he  did  so  very 
little.  The  post  of  CJiatMar  (mace- 
bearer  or  bedell)  to  the  Sultan  was 
obtained  for  Hassan,  and  Khayyam 
was  provided  with  a  small  pension  and 
permission  to  live  in  a  garden-house  in 
the  suburbs  of  his  native  town  of 
.Naishapur.  The  result  of  this  mode- 
ration, as  the  Minister  doubtless  called 
his  treatment  of  his  schoolfellows,  was 
unhappy,  though  in  his  Testament  he 
declares  that  Omar  refused  all  other 
rewards.  Hassan  soon  went  o£E  to 
Syria,  joined  the  Ismaili  heretics,  and 
established  the  robbei>hold  of  AUah- 
Mut  among  the  mountains  of  North 
em  Persia,  which  was  the  centre  of  the 
sinister  but  short-lived  power  of  the 
Assassins.  The  Nizam  endeavoured 
to  put  an  end  to  the  order,  but  paid 
for  his  endeavours  with  his  life. 
Meanwhile,  in  his  milder  way,  Khay- 
yam also  broke  with  orthodoxy,  lived 
on  in  his  humble  retreat  a  contented 
but  settled  despiser  of  the  world,  sur- 
vived his  niggardly  Maecenas  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  became  the 
means  to  which  that  once  mighty 
statesman  is  alone  indebted  for  the 
remembrance  of  posterity.  Man  does 
not  seem  a  very  ideal  being,  yet  we 
catch  here  and  there  a  mark  of  the 
might  of  spiritual  over  material 
greatness. 

We  have  now  before  ns  the  elements 
of  that  society  on  which  the  criticism 
of  Elhayyam  was  to  act  as  a  partial 
solvent.  Station  and  power  were 
great    but    insecure:   in    the   higher 
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places  ruled  pride  and  persecution  : 
rank  and  command  were  with  battles 
of  the  warrior  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood:  the  ferocious  egotism  of  the 
natural  man  was  accentuated,  and 
gentle  manners  driven  into  the  shade. 
We  mnst  picture  to  ourselves  the  poet 
in  his  garden,  looking  out  on  the  well- 
watered  valley  below  Meshed,  with 
vines  and  fruit-plots  around,  and  a 
bright  sky  overhead  assuaged  by 
shadowy  plane-trees,  while  streams 
lapsed  softly  through  the  meadow- 
grass.  It  ?7as  a  retreat,  yet  with  loop- 
holes, for  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  afforded  some  choice  of  society. 
Omar's  hospitality  was  open  to  plea- 
sant persons  of  both  sexes — to  all,  in- 
deed, but  zealots.  He  was  not  one  to 
confuse  belief  with  faith :  heterodoxy 
is  as  bad  in  his  eyes  as  orthodoxy ; 
you  may  do  what  you  will  if  you  will 
be  cheerful  and  undogmatic.  He  is  the 
slave  of  freedom. 


(( 
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"To  drink  and  revel  and  laugh  is  all  my  art, 
To  smile  at  faith  and  nnfaith  mj  Faith' 
part  : 
I  asked  the  bride  what  gift  would  win  her 
love. 
She  answered,    'Oive  me  but  a   cheerful 
heart*" 

That  he  is  ambitious,  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  sighing  for  the  perishable 
advantages  of  wealth  and  station,  no 
one  can  believe:  he  may  desire  to 
influence  his  fellow  creatures,  but  it  is 
as  a  friend  rather  than  as  a  master. 
For  personal  comfort,  he  looks  not  to 
luxury,  but  to  love  :  not  to  the  blind 
assurance  of  the  bigot,  but  to  the 
confidence  of  innocence  and  goodness. 

"  If  in  your  heart  the  light  of  Love  you  plant 
(Whether  the    mosque  or  synago^pie  you 
haunt), 
If  in  Love's  court  its  name  be  registered, 
Hell  it  will  fear  not,  Heaven  it  will  not 
want." 

It  has  been  thought  that  Khayyam 
was  a  Sufi,  and  only  used  the  language 
of  pleasure  as  a  symbol  for  pantheistic 
aspiration.  But  he  can  be  outspoken ; 
and  such  questions  as  the  following 
are  neither  equivocal  nor  ambiguous. 


This  is  the  time  for  roses  and  repose 
Beside  the  stream  that  through  the  garden 
flows, 
A  friend  or  two,  a  lady  rosy-cheeked, 
With  wine — and  none  to  hear  the  clergy  prose. 

"  Unless  girls  pour  the  wine  the  wine  is  naught, 
Without  the  music  of  the  flute  is  naught : 

Look  as  I  may  into  the  things  of  life, 
Mirth  is  the  only  good — the  rest  is  naught. 

"  The  red  wine  in  a  festal  cup  is  sweet. 
With  sound  of  lute  and  dulcimer  is  sweet : 
A  saint,  to  whom  the  wine-cup  is  not 
known, 
He  too — a  thousand  miles  from  us — ^is  sweet." 

Not  but  what  he  has  his  pious 
hours ;  for  to  nothing  but  true  piety 
can  we  ascribe  such  thoughts  as  these. 


<( 


Thou  hast  no  way  to  enter  the  Dark  Court, 
For  not  to  mortals  does  it  yield  resort : 

There  is  no  rest  but  on  the  lap  of  earth — 
Woe !  that  its  riddle  is  so  far  from  short ! 

'*  Ah,  brand !    ah,  brand !   if  all  that  thou 
canst  earn 
Be  but  to  help  the  fires  of  Hell  to  bum, 
Why  wilt  tnou  cry,  '  Have  mercy,  Lord, 
on  me  !  * 
Is  it  from  such  as  thee  that  He  will  learn  f 

"  Of  thy  Creator's  mercy  do  not  hold 
Doubt,   though  thy  crimes  be  great  and 
manifold, 
Nor  think  that,  if  thou  die  in  sin  to-day, 
He  from  thy  bones  His  mercy  will  withhold." 

Tet,  convinced  as  he  is  of  the  need 
of  pardon,  and  not  always  sure  (in 
his  human  difiSdence)  that  his  Lord  is 
anything  but  a  magnified  Sultan,  who 
exercises  man  with  wilful  and  arbitrary 
caprice,  he  preserves  his  dignity  in 
face  of  the  appalling  possibility. 

"  Although  God's  service  has  not  been  my  care, 
Nor  for  His  coming  was  my  heart  made  fair, 

I  still  have  hope  to  find  the  mercy-seat. 
Because  I  never  wearied  Him  with  prayer. 

**  Am  I  a  rebel  %  then  His  power  is — ^Where  t 
Is  my  heart  dark  ?  His  light  and  glory — 
Where? 
Doth  He  give  Heaven  for  our  obedience  I 
Tis  due.     But  then,  His  loving-kindness — 
Where  ?  '* 

These  speculations  bring  him  to  the 
old  conclusion. 


<( 


Although  my  sins  have  left  me  faint  and  fell, 
One  hope  I  keep — the  heathen  have  it  as 
well — 
In  dying  may  I  clasp  my  girl  and  glass 
What  else  to  me  were  Paradise  or  hell 
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**  If  I  drixik  wine  it  is  not  for  delight, 
Nor  unto  holinera  to  do  despite : 

I  do  it  to  breathe  a  little,  free  iron  self: 
Ko  otlMT  ewtse  wonld  make  ma  dirink  all 
night. 

'*  They  say  thai  Tophei  from  of   old  was 
planned, 
But  that's  what  I  could  never  understand  : 
If  there  were  Hell  for  those  who  drink, 
then  Heaven 
Would  be  no  foUer  than  one's  hollow  hand. 

'*  With  wine  and  music  if  our  lives  have  glee, 

If  grass  beside  the  running  brook  wave  free, 

Better  than  this  esteem  no  quenched  Hell : 

This  is  thy  Heaven — if  Heaven  indeed  there 

be." 

He  is  not  sure  whether,  even  on  this 
side  of  the  grave,  perfect  bliss  is  to  be 
had ;  and  in  such  uncertainty  it  would 
be  foUy  to  striva  But  he  is  quite 
sure  of  the  wisdom  of  savouring  to 
the  utmost  the  passing  moment ;  and, 
like  Horace,  he  makes  the  precarious- 
ness  of  joy  a  reason  for  enjoyment. 


"  Sweetheart,  if  Time  a  cloud  on  thee  have 
AuDg, 
To  think  the  breath  mnat  l6av»  thtee^  now 


f( 
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Since  life  flies  fast,  what's  bitter  and  what's 

sweet  I 
When  death  draws  near,  what  matter  field 

or  street  ? 
Drink  wine  ;  for  after  thee  and  me,  the 

moon 
Her  alternating  course  will  oft  repeat. 

I  dreamed  of  an  old  man,  who  said,  and 

frowned, 
'  The  rose  of  bliss  in  sleep  was  never  found  ; 
Why  then  anticipate  the  work  of  death  ? 
Drink    rather :    sleep  awaits  thee  in  the 

ground.' 

Ah,  comrades  !  strengthen  me  with  cups  of 

wine 
Until  my  faded  cheeks  like  rubies  shine, 

And  bathe  me  in  it  after  I  am  dead, 
And  weave  my  shroud  with  tendrils  of  the 

vine." 

But  these  contemplations,  these 
delights  could  not  always  be  taken,  or 
did  not  always  suffice.  Post  prandia 
Oallirhoe:  like  his  European  proto- 
types the  Persian  pliilosopher  found 
woman  essential  to  his  scheme.  His 
Paradise  must  never  want  an  Eve  with 
whom  he  could  share  alike  his  joys 
and  his  troubles. 

"  Clouds  come,  and  sink  upon  the  grass  in 
rain. 
Let  wiue  s  red  roses  make  our  moments  fain  ; 
And  let  the  verdure  please  our  eyes  to- 
day, 
Frs  grass  from  our  dust  shall  give  joy  again. 


Sit  heie»  upon  the  grass,  a  ds^  or  two. 
While  yet  no  grass  from  thy  duat  shall  have 
sprung 

**  Loni;  befen  thee  and  xaa  were  Kight  and 
Morn: 
For  some  great  end  the  sky  is  round  ua 
borne: 
Upon  this  dnst,  ah,  step  with  ctiefiil  foot, 
Sonaa  beauty's  eyeball  hare  may  lie  forlorn. 


u 


This  cup  once  loved,  like  me,  a  lai^Iy  ciri, 
And  sighed,  entangled  in  a  aoented  ciuri : 

Tkii  handle,  that  yon  see  upon  its  neck. 
Once  wound  itself  about  a  neck  of  pearL'* 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  like  Anacreon, 
the  Eastern  poet  found  that,  as  old 
age  drew  on,  the  ladies  tunied  to 
younger  loves. 

"  Ah !  that  the  raw  should  have  the  finished 
cake, 
The  immature  the  ripest  produce  take. 
And  eyes,  that  make  the  heart  of  man  to 
beat, 
Shine  only  for  the  boys'  and  eunuchs'  sake. " 

But  the  things  of  Fate  approach : 
no  epicurism  can  do  much  to  strip 
necessity  of  its  stem  aspect.  Sin 
is  sin,  and  the  soul  in  the  solitude  of 
the  dark  valley  turns  to  the  inevit- 
able with  vague  but  trustful  hope. 

'*  His  mercy  being  gained,  what  need  we  fear  ? 
His  scrip  being  full,  no  journey  makes  me 
f«ar : 
If,  by  His  clemency,  my  face  be  white, 
In  110  degree  the  filack  Book  will  I  fear. 

**  I  warred  in  vain  with  Nature — what's  the 
cure? 
I  suffer  for  mine  actions — ^what's  the  cure  ? 

I  know  God's  mercy  covers  all  my  sin  ; 
For  shame  that  He  has  seen  it — what's  the 
cure  ? 

''  Yet,  even  here,  science  brings  a 
message  that  is  not  unconsoling.  He 
may  pass,  as  an  individual }  but  the 
moon  will  shine  on  others,  and  the 
grass  be  fair  and  odorous,  and  the 
very  body  that  has  known  so  much 
joy  when  it  was  his,  will  contribute 
to  other  joys  hereafter. 

Is  it  not  a  shame,  because  on  every  side 
Thy  curious  eyes  are  circumscribed  and  tied, 

Pent  in  this  dark  and  temporary  cell, 
In  its  poor  bounds  contented  to  abide  ? 
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"  0  tent-maker,  that  frame  is  but  a  tent, 
Thy  soul  the  king,  to  realms  of  Nothing 
bent; 
And  slaves  shall  strike  the  tent  for  a  fresh 
use, 
When  the  king  rises  and  his  night  is  spent.** 

Here  we  come  upon  »  stanza  beauti- 
fallj  rendered  by  Fitzgerald.  Speaking 
of  the  body,  he  makes  the  poet  say  : 

'*  Or  is  it  but  a  tent  where  rests  anon 
A  Sultan  to  his  kingdom  journeying  on, 
And  which  the  swarthy  chamberlain  shall 
strike. 
Then,  when  the  monarch  rises  to  begone." 

The  difierence  from  the  original  is 
verbally  but  slight )  but  it  will  be 
observed  to  seriously  alter  the  signifi- 
cance. Khayyam's  play  on  his  name 
(Tent-maker)  is  sacrificed,  so  is  the 
mockery  of  the  soul's  journey  to  an 
unreal  kingdom.  The  word  chamber- 
lain is  an  inadequate  substitute  for 
the  original  fwratik^  which  indicates 
a  class  of  slave  appointed  in  the 
East  for  such  duties,  and  to  which 
the  poet  contemptuously  likens  Death. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  this 
paper  is  not  inteded  in  censure  of 
Fitzgerald.  Its  object  is  only  to 
afford  some  glimpses  of  the  real  Khay- 
yam, who  seems  somewhat  hidden  in 
the  English  poet's  graceful  work.  It 
is  diificult  to  explain  by  isolated 
specimens  Fitzgerald's  deviations  from 
his  original,  because  his  variation  is 
general  and  total.  The  difference 
between  him  and  Khayyam  is  the 
same  as  that  between  a  group  of 
epigrams  and  a  long  satire.  As  Mr. 
Whinfield  says  in  his  scholarly  intro- 
duction, all  the  quatrains  of  Omar  ''are 
isolated  in  sense  from  the  context  \ " 
meaning,  doubtless,  that  the  sense  of 
one  quatrain  is  not  prolonged  or  con- 
tinued into  the  quatrain  that  comes 
next  in  place.  If  any  one  will  turn 
to  one  of  the  editions  of  Fitzgerald 
published  by  Mr.  Quaritch,  he  will 
see  a  continuous  poem  of  the  nature 
of  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  a  **  criticism 
of  life."  In  the  text  printed  with 
Elihu  Vedder's  drawings,  the  order  of 
the  stanzas  is  altered  to  some  extent, 


which  shows  perhaps  the  difficulty  of 
these  arrangements.  But  the  point  is 
that  they  are  all  arbitrary  perversions 
of  an  original  whose  scope  and  con- 
struction are  of  a  wholly  different 
kind.  At  the  utmost,  the  rahaiyai 
can  only  be  oast  into  groups  according 
to  general  subject,  and  will  then  be 
found  to  indicate  impulsive,  almost 
incompatible,  states  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

A  sample  of  Fitzgerald's  manner  of 
paraphrase  may  be  interesting.  The 
two  metrical  stanzas  are  bis  :  the  prose 
that  follows  gives  the  literal  English 
of  the  original. 

''Oh  Thou  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 
Beset  the  road  I  was  to  wander  in  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  with  Predestination  round 
Enmesh  me,  and  impute  my  fall  to  sin. 

"  Oh  Thou  who  man  of  basest  clay  didst  make. 

And  who  with  Eden  didst  devise  the  snake  ! 

For  all  the  sin  with  which  the  face  of  man 

Is  blackened,  man's  forgiveness  give — and 

take." 

"  In  my  way -going  Thou  hast  laid  the  snare 
in  many  a  place.  Thou  sayest,  '  I  slay  thee,'  if 
I  make  default  therein.  The  world  is  not  free 
from  Thy  command  a  tittle.  I  do  Thy  com- 
mand, and  Thou  callest  me  '  Sinner ' ! 

"  O  Thou,  of  the  sanctity  of  whose  nature 
knowledge  is  not,  and  art  indifferent  both 
to  our  obedience  and  sin!  I  am  drunk  with 
sin,  but  sober  with  hope,  in  that  my  hope  is 
in  Thy  gi'eat  mercy." 

Khayyam  mocks  at  circumstances. 
Death  is  a  slave :  even  life,  saving  so 
far  as  it  is  a  scene  of  calm  enjoyment, 
is  a  mere  bubble.  The  noise  of  the 
Franks  in  Syria  is  deadened  by  dis- 
tance :  the  crimes  of  Hassan  Sabah, 
the  toils  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  are  ignored, 
while  the  poet  surprises  the  secrets  of 
Nature,  observing  her  economies  of 
matter  and  her  recklessness  of  man. 
But,  in  regard  to  these  hapless  con- 
temporaries to  whom  the  stern 
stepmother  shows  so  little  pity,  he 
infers  the  duty  of  help,  urging  the 
indulgence  of  a  brother  orphan  : 

"  Do  thou  beware  no  human  heart  to  wring, 
Let  no  one  feel  thine  anger  hotly  sting. 

"Wouldst  thou  enjoy  perpetual  happiness? 
Know  how  to  suffer  ;  cause  no  suffering." 
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Here  the  veil  shall  fall,  and  our 
last  glimpse  of  the  poet  show  him 
in  a  posture  of  pity.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  Merv  and  employed  in  the 
reform  of  the  Calendar ;  and  he  died  a 
natural  death  about  1123  atNaishapoor, 
his  old  age  being  untroubled  and  his 
life  unabridged.  More  than  this  an 
Oriental  of  that  time  could  not  hope 
from  Fate.  The  rest  of  his  happiness 
must  oome  from  within,  as  we  will 
hope  it  did.  One  of  his  disciples 
tells  us  that  Omar  said  in  his  old 
age:  '*I  would  be  buried  in  such  a 
place,  that  the  north  wind  may 
scatter  roses  on  it.''  After  the 
poet's  death  the  disciple  visiting  the 
grave,  found  that  it  was  beneath  a 
garden  wall,  "and  the  fruit  trees 
reached  their  boughs  over,  and  dropped 
their  blossoms  over  his  tomb,  so  that 
it  was  almost  hidden." 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  Khay- 
yam's life  and  labour  is  the  fact  of  such 
heterodox  and  seemingly  unprofitable 
matter  surviving,  with  no  aid  from  the 
printing-press,  through  the  havoc  of 
seven  stormy  centuries.^  Of  this  we 
may  be  sure,  that  no  nation  preserves 
a  work  of  literary  art  unless  it  has 
endeared  itself  to  many  minds,  and 
found  an  echo  in  the  popular  feeling. 
Not  only  have  Persia  and  Khorassan 
been  scourged  since  then  with  fire  and 
sword  in  which  the  frail  life  of  manu- 
scripts must  have  been   in  constant 

^  It  is  the  opinion  of  scholars  that  much 
spurious  matter  nas  been  added.  Out  of  twelve 
hundred  stanzas  ascribed  to  him,  not  one- 
fourth  is  believed  to  be  genuine. 


danger,  but  the  outspoken  heterodoxy 
of  the  rvha/iyat  must  have  rendered 
them  especially  liable  to  the  hostOe 
pursuit  of  the  Moslem  Church.  That 
they  have,  trifles  as  we  may  think  them, 
been  preserved  amid  all  these  dangers 
to  furnish  themes  of  enjoyment  and  of 
discussion  in  a  state  of  society  so  un- 
like that  in  which  they  were  born,  and 
in  which  they  lived  so  long,  raises 
them  to  a  position  of  almost  scriptural 
dignity.  And  at  last  we  behold  them 
inspiring  modern  artists  in  the  busiest 
centres  of  Western  life. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  in  their 
original  amorphous  state  they  would 
have  pleased  the  generality  of  English 
readers.  Mr.  Whinfield  has  prefixed 
to  his  translation  this  somewhat  dis- 
paraging motto  from  Mr.  Arnold  : 

....**  A  mind 
Not  wholly  clear  nor  wholly  blind. 
Too  keen  to  rest,  too  weak  to  find." 

Modem  Europeans  do  not  care  to  be 
troubled  with  reading  ''that  travails 
sore  and  brings  forth  wind."  For  the 
use  of  such  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Fitzgerald's  genius  and  skill  have 
raised  the  only  acceptable  structure. 
Nevertheless,  a  sympathetic  student 
of  human  history  may  be  willing 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  remote 
original,  too  far  away  in  place  and 
time,  too  bare  and  open  for  permanent 
sojourn  :  a  grotesque  nook  abounding 
in  quaint  arabesque  and  coloured 
fret-work,  yet  not  the  less  a  shrine  of 
undogmatic  grace  and  harmlessness 
and  peace. 

H.  G.  Keene. 
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THE  STORY  OF  ALICE  AYRES. 

*P7JfjLa  8'  ipyfidnav  )(pcvuiiT€pcfy  jSiorcvei. — PiNDAB,  Nemea,  Od.  iv.  10. 

[In  an  eloquent  and  interesting  letter  addressed  to  The  Times  of  September  5th, 
1887,  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  recalls  to  our  minds  the  line  story  of  Alice  Ayres,  a  maid 
of  all  work,  who,  in  April  1885,  sacrificed  her  own  life  in  order  to  save  the 
children  of  her  master  from  being  burnt  to  death.  The  details  of  this  stoiy,  as 
gathered  from  the  letter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  reproduce  below.  Mr.  Watts, 
in  commenting  upon  this  heroic  action,  remarks  with  great  force  and  truth, 
**  that  the  material  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  not  an  abiding  possession,  but  its 
deeds  are."  '*  The  character  of  a  nation  as  a  people  of  great  deeds  is  one,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  never  should  be  lost  sight  of ; "  and  he  wishes  to  dignify, 
as  it  were,  the  jubilee-year  '*  by  erecting  a  monument,  say  here,  in  London, 
to  the  names  of  those  likely-to-be-forgotten  heroes.''  With  this  wish  of  his, 
natural  to  an  eminent  artist,  I  sympathise  in  some  degree,  but  not  entirely. 
As  a  writer  of  verses  another  point  of  view  opens  itself  before  me,  and  this 
point  I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  following  lines.] 

We  see  how  wretched  are  the  parts 

Played  by  misleaders  of  the  state. 
And  feel  within  our  echoing  hearts 

The  step  of  an  advancing  Fate. 
Yes !   England's  sun  may  set,  alas  1 

May  set  in  gloom,  nor  rise  agen. 
Her  proud  name,  like  a  shadow,  pass 

Out  of  the  thoughts  and  words  of  men. 

Still  there  is  much  not  bom  to  die : 

Great  deeds  can  never  be  undone  : 
Their  splendour  yet  must  fill  our  sky 

Like  stars,  outlasting  even  the  sun. 
Ten  thousand  years  may  come  and  go. 

But  not  to  move  them  from  their  place : 
Through  them  new  lands  will  learn  and  know 

Why  God  once  shaped  the  English  race. 

Our  cbildrens'  children  shall  repeat 

How,  with  a  half  unconscious  thrill, 
The  noble  pulse  of  duty  beat 

In  simple  hearts,  and  armed  the  will. 
We  who  yet  love  dear  England  well. 

Must  rise  and  link  our  lot  with  theirs, 
Perchance  still  living  on  to  tell 

Of  those  who  died — like  Alice  Ayres. 
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Such  deeds  are  England's  soul,  and  we, 

Tossing  aside  each  idler  rhyme, 
Should  pour  forth  song,  to  keep  them  free 

From  the  concealing  dust  of  Time. 
No  tricks  of  style  will  this  require : 

Such  stories  should  be  plainly  told  : 
Gems  never  lose  their  strength  or  fire, 

Though  tinsel  settings  may  grow  old. 


The  heavens  are  clear  and  calm,  when  lo, 

A  sudden  voice  rings  through  the  night : 
Men   gather,  hiurying  to  and  fro, 

With  quivering  lips  and  faces  white : 
A  small  mean  house  bursts  forth  in  flame : 

Within  crash  down  the  burning  stairs; 
And,  like  a  picture  in  her  frame. 

Stands  at  the  window  Alice  Ayres. 

"  Come  down,  come  down,'*  all  cry  aloud, 

**  We  have  the  means  to  break  your  fall." 
She  does  not  seem  to  hear  the  crowd, 

And  gives  no  answer  to  their  call. 
Then,  firm  that  evil  hour  to  meet, 

She  forces,  through  the  narrow  pane. 
Soft  clothes  and  bedding  on  the  street, 

Retires,  and  straight  returns  again. 

A  sleeping  babe  is  in  her  arms. 

Whom,  with  a  watchful  hand  and  head, 
Protecting  from  all  risks  and  harms. 

She  drops  in  safety  on  the  bed. 
Slowly  she  steps  back,  in  that  gloom 

Of  strangling  smoke  to  disappear, 
Thence  dragging  from  her  instant  doom 

An  older  girl,  who  shrieks  with  fear. 

"Come  down,  come  down,"  the  shouts  rise  high, 

"  Come  down,  or  every  hope  is  gone : 
Save,  save  yourself  at  length,'*  they  cry, 

"  Enough  for  others  have  you  done." 
But  no  I  there  is  a  third  one  yet : 

Death  therefore  must  be  faced  once  more : 
The  star  of  duty  will  not  set 

For  her  till  the  whole  work  is  o'er. 


All  ended  now — she  might  have  time 

Upon  herself  a  look  to  cast ; 
But  filled  with  that  one  thought  sublime, — 

God  wills  that  it  should  be  her  last. 
With  feet  astray  and  reeling  brain, 

Choked  breath,  dulled  ears,  and  darkened  eyes, 
She  staggers  onwards,  but  in  vain : 

It  is  too  late — she  falls  and  diesl 
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"And  who  was  Alice  Ayres?"  you  ask. 

A  household  drudge,  who  slaved  all  day, 
Whose  joyless  years  were  one  long  task, 

On  stinted  food  and  scanty  pay; 
But  neither  hunger,  toil,  nor  care 

Could  e'er  a  selfish  thought  instil, 
Or  quench  a  spirit  horn  to  dare. 

Or  freeze  that  English  heart  and  will. 

As  we  are  well  told,  it  is  true 

That  England's  worth  may  thence  he  shown, 
That  men  and  women,  not  a  few. 

Like  Alice,  should  he  better  known. 
**  Enrich,"  some  say,  **  this  golden  year 

(That  no  such  legend  we  may  lose) 
By  building  up  their  statues  here." 

So  be  it  I  if  the  people  choose. 

But,  cold  and  dead  in  all  men's  sight, 

A  statue  moulders  and  decays, 
Whilst  soulless  hirelings  often  blight 

Grand  hero-names  with  formal  praise. 
No !  Alice  and  her  partners  call 

For  that  which  chisels  cannot  give : 
Self-sculptured  on  the  minds  of  all, 

Such  memories  should  not  waste,  but  live. 

Not  cabined  in  one  narrow  place, 

A  local  boast,  a  mere  street  token; 
But,  like  the  air,  diffused  through  space. 

So  long  as  English  words  are  spoken: 
To  be  drawn  in  with  each  new  breath 

Where  red  and  warm  the  old  blood  runs, 
And,  o'er  the  wide  world  conquering  death, 

Shared  thus  for  ever  by  our  sons. 

F.  H.   Doyle. 
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If  you  want  to  be  amused,  and  have 
a  large  stock  of  patience  and  nothing 
better  to  do,  go  to  see  a  play  acted  in 
a  Chinese  theatre,  such  as  may  now  be 
found  in  almost  every  large  town  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  America.  You 
will  find  it  most  entertaining,  and 
are  moreover,  certain  to  gain,  if 
nothing  else,  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  drama. 
You  must,  however,  be  willing  to  play 
your  part  as  one  of  the  audience 
thoroughly,  if  you  wish  to  learn  any- 
thing. It  would  be  worse  than  useless 
to  go  merely  to  gaze  blankly  and 
blandly  for  a  few  moments,  like 
a  supernumerary,  and  then  to  dis- 
appear for  ever.  A  short  stay  could 
only  result  in  wrong  impressions  :  you 
would  come  away  amused  and  vain : 
you  would  "  feel  good  "  about  it :  your 
race-pride  would  be  flattered,  and  you 
would  say  to  yourself,  "  What  queer 
nonsense  1  What  droll  folk  to  enjoy 
it!" 

Exactly  so  I  Once  I  was  in  the 
company  of  some  Japanese  sailors 
watching  Hamlet  played  at  the  chief 
theatre  in  San  FranciBco.  They  were 
astonished — ^men  and  women  actually 
fondled  each  other  on  the  stage !  Such 
immodesty  distressed  them  :  they  were 
not  used  to  it,  in  public.  And  then 
the  play  was  such  a  ridiculous  jumble  1 
No  one  could  make  any  sense  of  it, 
nor  tell  what  it  was  all  about :  so  they 
soon  grew  tired  and  came  away. 

In  this  case  of  course  we  know  that 
the  fault  was  not  in  the  play,  but  in 
the  spectators  ;  and  is  it  not  just  pos- 
sible that  you  yourself  have  been  at 
fault  sometimes  with  regard  not  to 
plays  only,  but  to  various  other  mat- 
ters as  well  f  Have  you  never  given 
judgment  where  you  lacked  sympathy  1 
Po  not  be  surprised,  then,  if,  when  you 


come  to  watch  the  Chinese  actors, 
much  of  what  they  do  should  seem 
meaningless  and  foolish.  Kemember 
that  their  art  was  not  framed  for 
your  particular  amusement,  but  has 
grown  up  without  one  thought  of  you. 
And  indeed  what  possible  right  have 
you  to  come  with  your  ready-made 
tastes  and  condemn  it  because  it  is 
not  what  you  are  used  to  ?  Hosts  of 
people  are  used  to  it,  and  like  it ;  and 
their  preference  may  well  outweigh 
your  condemnation,  ''heir  of  all  the 
ages  **  though  you  be.  Besides,  if  you 
could  only  view  it  aright,  for  all  what 
you  call  the  buffoonery  of  the  actors, 
the  play  itself  may  be  a  veritable 
Chinese  Hamlet  for  wisdom  and 
beauty.  At  any  rate  act  on  that 
supposition,  and  sit  till  you  can  prove 
its  truth  or  untruth. 

But  I  said  you  would  need  patience, 
and  you  will  I  To  see  the  whole  play 
you  will  have  to  come  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  and  stay  till  midnight. 
You  must  not  stir:  there  are  no 
intervals,  and  you  might  ''mar  all 
by  this  starting."  You  must  watch 
intently  the  exits  and  entrances, 
note  the  disguises  and  transformations. 
An  actor  who  has  gone  out  scantily 
clad  may  reappear  in  flowing  robes 
fourteen  feet  in  circumference  with 
a  gorgeous  helmet  two  feet  high,  but 
you  must  be  able  to  recognise  him: 
you  must  look  beyond  the  streaming 
beard  and  moustache  that  hang  so 
oddly  in  front  of  his  face  like  a  veil. 
You  must  not  be  deceived  by  appear- 
ances :  "  there  are  cozeners  abroad." 
That  hero  is  not  necessarily  dead 
because  his  head  has  apparently  been 
cut  off  — it  may  be  he  has  only  suffered 
enchantment;  nor  this  man  be  alive 
because  he  is  stalking  round  the  stage 
with    the    others, — there     are     such 
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things  as  spirits  and  dreams,  and  this 
man  may  perchance  be  a  dream  or  a 
spirit. 

If  you  need  an  interpreter,  find  out 
a  friendly  Chinaman  in  the  audience 
who  can  speak  a  little  English — ^a 
washerman  or  a  domestic  servant — 
and  sit  near  him.  Then,  when  a  new 
character  appears,  you  can  make  your 
inquiries.  You  may  learn  ''  him  allee 
same  good,  him  all  light,"  and  feel 
confidence  in  him  accordingly ;  or  it 
may  be  that  your  neighbour's  opinion 
is  unfavourable,  and  he  thinks  *'  him 
heap  bad,  him  alle  same  debbil,"  when 
you  will  expect  to  find  the  new  comer 
doing  wickedly,  even  though  he  have 
no  black  and  white  paint  on  his  face. 
Thus  you  will  be  able  to  separate 
the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

But  if  you  are  very  sensitive  or 
quick-tempered  it  will  be  best  to  keep 
away  from  these  theatres.  You  may 
find,  as  I  did  once  in  Victoria,  Yan- 
oouver's  Island,  that  suddenly  the 
rows  of  glistening  heads  around  you 
are  all  turned  so  that  their  owners 
might  cast  their  oblique  looks  upon 
you,  full  of  enjoyment  and  satisfac- 
tion because  of  some  joke  that  the 
chattering  comedian  upon  the  stage 
has  broken  over  your  unconscious 
head ;  and  this  might  destroy  your 
self-possession  and  lead  to  conse- 
quences. When  one's  skin  is  white 
one  does  not  take  such  insolence  well 
from  heathen  people. 

In  watching  the  play  be  careful  to 
disregard  the  mannerisms  of  the 
actors :  every  stage  is  stagey.  Do 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  annoyed  by 
the  set,  stalking  gait,  the  short,  quick 
stride,  and  the  ridiculously  sudden 
wheeling  about  of  ihe  men,  nor  by 
the  distressingly  affected  and  mincing 
airs  of  the  ladies.  Heed  not  that  con- 
stantly recurring,  rapid,  curving  fiing 
of  the  leg,  which  seems  to  twist  that 
member  almost  into  a  knot :  the 
movement  may  not  be  meaningless  to 
the  initiated,  though  it  .seems  so  to 
you.  Learn  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
Hthe  neatnesses  of  the  actors,  and  in 
the  quick,  delicate  movements  of  the 


wrist    and    hands    with    which   they 
follow  the  music, — for  thero  is  music, 
and  much  of  it,  and  a  very  important 
and  characteristic  part  it  plays.     It  is 
a  mass  of  sound,  forced  from  gongs 
and  cymbals — several   of    each,    per- 
haps, manned  vigorously — from  tom- 
toms, from  curious  loud  fiddles,  from 
mouth-instruments  that  emit  a  blare 
louder    than    a    trumpet,   and    from 
twanging  instruments   with    strings. 
Loud  noises  come  from  all :  the  sound 
varies,  but  never  ceases :  it  is  incessant 
and  stunning.     Also  it  is  Wagnerian 
and  expresses  sentiments:  there  is  a 
lo ve-mo^^  on  the  cymbals,  sorrow  on 
the  gong,  joy  on  ail  the  instruments 
together.      Warriors    enter    to    the 
clarionet  and    gong :    marriages   are 
celebrated  on  the  gong :  conversations, 
combats,  deaths, — all  require  the  gong. 
The-  gong  is  always   with   you.      It 
drowns    the    voice    of     the    singers, 
though   this  will  not  cause  you  any 
additional     sorrow,     since    the    high 
screeching    faf-setto^    wluch     all     the 
actors  use  except  the  low  comedians, 
is  not  melodious  to  English  ears.     At 
first  this  noise  will  cause  you  pain, 
uneasiness,  confusion ;  but  be  patient, 
and  gradually  you  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  it.     It  will  form  an  under- 
tone to  everything,  like  the  sea,  and 
you    will    come    to    regard    it   as  a 
necessary  constant,   and  feel  a  void 
when  it  stops.     Its  influence  over  you 
will  be  greater  than  you  imagine  :  you 
will  find  little  fragments  of  airs  after- 
wards passing  through  your  mind  that 
you  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed 
in  the  din. 

Certainly  you  must  have  patience — 
great  patience.  You  must  be  prepared 
to  witness  endless  repetitions  :  da  capo 
stands  over  everything,  even  over 
mortal  combats,  deaths  and  executions. 
No  need  for  you  to  applaud,  or  shout 
encore  I  Sit  still,  and  you  will  see 
every  action  repeated  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  so  that  you  can  never 
forget  it. 

There  is  no  scenery,  but  you  will 
find  something  to  admire  in  the  rich- 
ness, the  variety,  and  picturesqueness 
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of  the  costumes,  and  in  the  grotesque 
masks  that  are  sometimes  used.  The 
terrible  painted  faces  of  the  bad  men 
and  comedians  will  amuse  you ;  and 
you  will  notice  no  doubt  that  the 
ladies'  faces  are  tinted  with  the  colours 
you  are  familiar  with,  but  that  the 
pinkness  covers  the  temples  instead  of 
the  cheeks. 

Then,  as  you  are  a  mere  ignorant 
spectator,  unlearned  in  the  language  of 
the  Chinese,  and  in  their  myths,  legends, 
and  histories,  you  will  boon  have  a 
most  engaging  series  of  problems  to 
solve,  as  you  labour  to  follow  the  plot. 

Two  heroes  have  been  fightiug — 
why,  and  with  what  result?  Is 
either  dead)  And  if  so,  which  of 
themf  The  man  in  magnificent  rai- 
ment, with  the  earnest  face,  why 
does  he  warble  so  often  and  so  pain- 
fully above  his  loose  moustache )  Are 
they  mere  ballads  he  sings  to  please 
the  audience,  or  does  his  theme  carry 
forward  the  plot?  The  grave  old 
gentleman  with  wings  in  his  helmet — 
is  he  a  terrestrial  or  a  celestial  ?  And 
the  superior  personage  who  makes 
such  fitful  entrances — is  he  from  above 
or  below?  What  relationship  exists 
between  the  two  ladies  ?  Is  the  elder 
a  sister,  or  a  mother,  or  a  mother-in- 
law?  Do  Chinese  doctors  always 
prise  open  the  jaws  of  their  reluctant 
patients  with  a  short  stick,  before  they 
administer  doses  ?  Whence  this  sudden 
accession  of  strength  to  the  persecuted 
man,  which  enables  him  to  become  all 
at  once  the  persecutor?  Has  the 
doctor's  medicine,  or  his  own  long 
prayers,  caused  the  grateful  change  ? 

Many  things  like  these  will  trouble 
you,  and  you  will  form  many  false 
theories  that  will  fall  to  the  ground 
as  the  play  goes  on ;  but  if  you  hold 
fast  to  the  leading  characters,  giving 
them  names  of  your  own  for  reference, 
and  closely  follow  their  movements, 
you  will  emerge  victorious  at  the  end ; 
and,  unless  your  experience  differs 
from  mine,  you  will  come  away  with 
the  outline  of  a  remarkable  and  often 
quite  pleasing  story  in  your  mind. 
To  you  it  is  as  though  the  play  were 


in  dumb  show  and  you  must  exercise 
your  judgment  in  interpreting  what 
you  see.  Amid  a  jumble  of  acrobatic 
performances  and  much  pantomimic 
buffoonery,  you  will  come  here  and 
there  upon  scenes  full  of  dramatic 
force,  scenes  that,  with  very  little 
alteration,  would  be  considered  power- 
ful even  on  a  European  stage.  Gleams 
of  pathos  and  humour,  of  dignity  and 
force,  will  sparkle  out  occasionally, 
and  remain  pleasantly  in  your  memory 
after  the  rest  is  forgotten. 

Let  me  give  some  instances  from  my 
own  experience.  I  will  begin  with  a 
pathetic  piece  that  I  saw  once  in 
Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island,  which 
shall  be  called  Two  Broken  Hearts. 
A  maiden  sits  weeping  on  the  stage. 
Her  father,  once  a  powerful  mandarin, 
has  had  to  fiy  with  her  from  bitter 
enemies  who  still  pursue  them.  She 
had  fallen  blind  through  the  witch- 
craft and  wicked  spells  of  their  per- 
secutors, and,  in  their  long  flight,  has 
been  guided  by  grasping  the  shaft  of 
her  father's  spear.  Now  they  have 
come,  without  friend  or  follower,  to  a 
desert  place,  and  she  has  sunk  down 
exhausted.  Her  father  leaves  her  to 
rest  for  a  few  moments,  while  he  goes 
out  to  reconnoitre ;  and  she  sits  chant- 
ing a  mournful  song,  meanwhile  mov- 
ing her  hands  aimlessly  over  the 
ground.  Her  fingers  touch  something : 
it  is  the  handle  of  her  father's  sword, 
and,  as  she  clutches  it,  her  song  sud- 
denly stops.  She  shivers  as  she  raises 
it  and  tries  its  keen  edge;  and  then 
once  more  her  song  commences,  more 
mournfully  even  than  before.  But  it 
is  soon  stopped  for  ever,  for  she  sud- 
denly drops  her  neck  over  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  quietly  dies.  Her 
father,  who  is  close  at  hand,  rushes 
frantically  forward  to  prevent  her, 
but  too  late.  In  his  wild  grief  he 
snatches  up  the  sword,  stained  with 
his  darling's  blood,  and  turns  back 
desperately  to  meet  his  pursuers. 
Soon  he  returns  with  an  arrow  buried 
deeply  in  his  shoulder,  which  he  pain- 
fully draws,  and  dies,  and  so  the  scene 
ends. 
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As  to  humour,  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  Chinese  have  no  sense  of 
humour,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  What 
else  is  it  that  I  have  sometimes  caught 
gleaming  in  the  bright  eyes  of  bland, 
grave  house-servants  %  What  else  has 
caused  the  deep,  low  chuckle,  comiug 
from  somewhere  lower  than  the  throat, 
that  I  have  heard  run  through  a  group 
of  Chinamen  as  they  listened  to  the 
jocose  narrative  of  a  friend's  doings  % 
Perhaps  the  form  their  humour  takes 
upon  the  stage  will  hardly  satisfy  the 
western  standard.  Here  is  a  sample 
which  I  saw  in  the  ''Big  Grand 
Theatre  "  at  San  Francisco.  It  shall 
be  called  The  Ghost  Who  Hated  Bores. 
The  hero,  a  sea-captain,  comes  in  and 
seats  himself  at  a  table  to  write  ;  but 
he  is  heavy  with  sleep,  his  head  soon 
droope,  and  he  falls  into  a  peaceful 
slumber.  But  scarcely  has  his  nap 
begun  when  he  is  disturbed  by  the 
hasty  entrance  of  a  breathless  fellow 
who  begins,  with  an  air  of  great  con- 
sequence, to  pant  out  a  long  tale  of 
not  the  slightest  importance.  The 
captain  listens  for  a  time  with  wide- 
open  eyes,  but  when  he  finds  that  the 
story  has  settled  down  into  an  unin- 
terrupted sing-song  which  shows  no 
prospect  of  reaching  an  early  conclu- 
sion, he  tries  to  break  the  thread  of 
the  nan*ative.  All  in  vain,  for  the 
tedious  fellow  represses  his  interrup- 
tions with  a  deprecatory  wave  of  the 
hand,  and  goes  on  his  monotonous  way 
with  head  thrown  back  and  eyes  half 
closed  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  at  hav- 
ing secured  a  listener.  After  a  time 
the  captain  submitting  to  the  inevit- 
able, adopts  the  wisest  course  in  the 
circumstances,  and  dozes  off  to  sleep 
again.  The  bore  is  so  satisfied  with 
himself,  and  so  engrossed  in  his  tale, 
that  he  never  notices  this,  and  still 
goes  on,  see-saw,  sing-song,  with  never 
a  stop  till  the  audience  (or  at  least 
one  of  them)  grew  as  weary  as  the 
captain.  But  a  mysterious  avenger  is 
at  hand.  A  limping  ghost  of  horrible 
appearance,  who  remembers  his  own 
sufferings  on  earth,  hops  in  unseen  to 
befriend    the    captain.       He    squats 


silently  behind  the  chair  of  the  story- 
teller, holding  the  club  he  carries  in 
readiness  to  strike,  while  that  worthy  is 
still  quite  unconsciously  jabbering  his 
interminable  nonsense.  Once  the  club 
is  raised  threateningly  over  him,  and 
twice,  and  yet  he  goes  on :  then  a 
thundering  stroke  descends  on  his 
shoulders  which  stops  his  voice  so 
suddenly  that  it  leaves  him  with  open 
mouth  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  In 
comical  terror  he  gazes  about  in  vain 
attempts  to  find  out  whence  the  blow 
came,  then,  in  amazement,  seizes  the 
sleeper  and  rouses  him  to  tell  of  this 
terrible  new  affair.  But  the  captain 
listens  with  hazy  inattention,  evidently 
thinking  it  some  more  of  the  same  tale, 
and  dozes  off  again  immediately.  The 
bore,  abandoned  now  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  spectre,  runs  hither 
and  thither  in  horror,  adopting  first 
one  plan  and  then  another  to  discover 
or  avoid  his  invisible  assailant;  but 
the  ghost  crawls  after  him  wherever 
he  goes,  now  clubbing,  now  clutching 
him,  until  at  last  the  poor  wretch 
makes  his  escape  half  dead  with  fright, 
and  the  captain  is  left  to  sleep  in 
peace,  while  the  ghost  curls  up  by  his 
side  like  a  faithful  dog  whose  labours 
are  done. 

What  an  example  for  European 
ghosts!  And  what  a  sphere  of  use- 
fulness for  ancestral  spectres  is  here 
indicated!  Surely  it  would  pay  to 
import  a  Chinese  ghoul  of  this  kind  to 
instruct  our  gibbering  idiotic  phan- 
toms in  their  duties.  Indeed  this 
ghost  was  in  every  way  a  model  ghost, 
and  that  man  might  count  himself 
rich  who  could  boast  the  friendship  of 
such  a  one.  For  the  faithful  thing 
laboured  in  the  interests  of  its  friend 
all  through  the  play.  The  captain  had 
much  heavy  fighting  to  do  ;  and  when- 
ever a  combat  took  place  the  brave 
phantom  was  always  at  hand  to  hover 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  fight,  like 
IVlephistopheles,  and  put  in  blows  with 
his  terrible  club  upon  the  enemy  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurred. 

I  have  seen  occasional  touches  of 
Babelaisian coarseness  in  their  humour. 
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as  when,  in  Victoria,  the  comedian 
professed  to  play  the  prank  of  Gar- 
gantua  in  Paris  upon  the  orchestra; 
but  in  spite  of  this  in  the  scenes  be- 
tween the  sexes  the  acting  is  really 
refined  and  delicate. 

Nor  must  you  think  that  there  is  no 
dignity  in  these  plays.  I  have  watched 
many  graceful  and  impressive  tableaux, 
and  I  was  always  pleased  with  the  rather 
frequent  altar-scenes,  when  prayers 
and  oblations  were  offered  by  the  cha- 
racters of  the  drama.  In  one  case  I 
heard  the  audience  join,  with  a  low 
hum,  in  chanting  a  prayer  which  was 
evidently  familiar  to  them.  And  the 
following  scene  that  I  saw  in  the  chief 
theatre  at  San  Francisco,  was  incompar- 
ably more  impressive  than  the  angels 
at  the  Lyceum.  There  entered  in 
solemn  state  a  procession  of  superior 
persons  — deities,  perhaps,  or  kings,  or 
ancestral  spirits — in  magnificent  rai- 
ment, with  wings  to  their  towering 
helmets  and  shoulders.  With  grave 
majesty  they  ranged  themselves  silently 
around  their  leader,  who  uttered  a  few 
impressive  words  to  which  they  replied 
in  curt  ringing  sentences,  or  by  simply 
nodding  the  head  in  silent  acqui- 
escence; then  solemnly  and  mysteri- 
ously the  procession  filed  out    again 


and  was  seen  no  more.  I  felt  that  in 
those  brief  sentences,  the  doom  of  men 
and  of  nations  had  been  pronounced ; 
and  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  awesome 
effect  that  the  scene  produced  on  the 
audience. 

Thus,  all  through,  amid  much  that 
is  pantomimic  and  tedious  you  will 
find  little  fragments  of  better  things 
that  will  encourage  you,  and  make  you 
wish  to  know  more.  And  when  you 
have  watched  the  whole  play,  and,  by 
translating  the  dumb  show  and  piecing 
together  your  notes  and  recollections, 
have  come  to  have  an  idea  of  what 
the  plot  may  be,  you  will  find  a  per- 
fectly logical  and  connected  story,  at 
least  as  good  as  those  that  form  the 
bases  of  many  a  modem  melodrama ; 
and  you  will  possibly  conclude  that 
the  (h^ama  itself  has  a  merit  greater 
than  that  of  the  actors  therein,  whose 
whimsical  doings,  along  with  the 
enthusiastic  energy  displayed  by  the 
gong-player  and  orchestra  generally, 
will  send  you  out  into  the  open  air  at 
midnight  with  a  peculiarly  confused 
feeling  in  the  head  as  though  a  large 
number  of  fantastic  dreams  had  been 
holding  high  holiday  thera 
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The  historical  novel  is  no  longer  in 
fashion.  There  is  without  doubt  one 
very  good  reason  for  this.  We  have 
no  longer  amongst  us  writers  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott  or  the  elder  Dumas. 
But  something  more  than  this  would 
seem  to  be  implied  by  the  current 
critical  opinion.  Headers  of  the 
literary  journals  must  have  noticed 
the  sort  of  contemptuous  jorbearance 
shown  to  the  new  "writers  who  sSlT  in 
these  days  attempt  the  historical  novel. 
The  critics  seem  to  feel  towards  them 
much  as  the  mathematician  feels 
towards  the  man  who  is  to  square  the 
circle  or  to  discover  perpetual  motion 
— ^to  feel,  that  is,  that  the  poor  fellows 
are  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  that  they 
really  ought  to  know  better  than  to 
attempt  impossibilities.  The  implica- 
tion is,  that,  in  itself,  and  quite  apart 
from  the  particular  merits  of  the 
writers,  the  historical  novel  is  an  im- 
possible form  of  art.  Now,  if  these 
critics  condemn  the  historical  romances 
of  Scott  and  Dumas,  that  is  a  judg- 
ment of  importance  which,  in  deference 
to  the  position  of  the  condemned, 
should  be  delivered  at  length,  with  its 
grounds  explicitly  stated.  If  on  the 
other  hand  they  shrink  from  condemn- 
ing Scott  and  Dumas,  it  becomes 
interesting  to  examine  the  causes 
which  have  rendered  that  impossible 
to-day  which  was  so  brilliantly  possible 
earlier  in  the  century. 

The  opinion  of  the  critics  does  not 
at  first  sound  unreasonable.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  how 
sadly  writers  err  the  moment  they 
leave  the  sphere  of  their  personal 
experience.  The  male  novelist,  who 
is  wise,  shuns  the  details  of  his 
heroine's  dress,  and,  like  Mr.  Black, 
contents  himself  with  such  safe  gene- 
ralities as  **  all  in  cream^  white  with  a 
bonch  of  scarlet  geraniums  in  her 
bosom."     The  light   brigade  of  lady 


novelists,  less  easily  daunted,  makes 
its  heroic  charge  into  university  slang 
and  the  secrets  of  the  smoking-room  ; 
and  we  exclaim,  **  (Test  magni/ique,*' 
but  we  do  not  look  for  success.  If  the 
pitfalls  lie  so  close  at  our  door,  to 
plunge  into  the  dim  distances  of  his- 
tory must  surely  be  to  court  disaster. 
And  when,  instead  of  considering  pro- 
babilities, we  turn  to  actual  examples 
of  novels  historical  and  unhistorical 
by  the  same  authors,  it  may  seem  to 
many  that  a  comparison  of,  say, 
Komola  with  Adam  Bede,  or  of  Esmond 
with  The  Newcomes,  goes  to  support 
the  view  of  the  critics.  In  spite  of 
the  subtle  truth  of  the  picture  of  moral 
dissolution  presented  in  Tito,  most 
people  in  reading  Komola  experience  a 
chilling  sense  of  general  unreality,  and 
withal  a  fatiguing  consciousness  of  the 
author's  effort  to  be  accurately  Floren- 
tine, which  prevents  it  from  taking 
in  their  hearts  an  equal  place  with  the 
earlier  stories  of  middle-class  English 
Ufa  Esmond  is  a  favourable  example 
for  the  author  :  the  age  of  Queen  Anne 
is  not  very  far  removed  from  to-day, 
and  the  pages  of  The  Spectator  make 
its  characters  and  manners  familiar. 
Thackeray  had  an  intimate  literary 
knowledge  of  it  —  indeed  Professor 
Seeley  has  had  to  combat  the  heresy 
that  the  novelist  would  have  been  its 
best  historian.  Yet  Esmond  too, 
charming  as  it  is,  suffers,  some  have 
thought,  from  its  slight  constraint  of 
pose  :  it  does  not  throb,  they  say,  with 
life-blood,  like  The  Newcomes  and 
Vanity  Fair.  Nay,  take  Scott  himself. 
The  late  Professor  Green  of  Oxford 
once  said  outright  that  the  permanent 
value  of  the  Waverley  Novels  lay  in 
their  pictures  of  the  Scottish  peasantry. 
Certainly  Scott's  strongest  work  in 
some  respects  is  to  be  found  in  his 
peasants  and  lairds  and  bailies.  It 
is   the   Dandie   Dinmonts  and   Nicol 
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Jarvies  whom  we  know  as  real  people, 
aud  who  recur  to  our  minds  in  thinking 
over  Scott's  characters.  Set  Jeanie 
Deans  side  by  side  with  Kebecca,  or 
Davie  Deans  by  Isaac  of  York,  and  if 
the  latter  lose  none  of  their  pictur- 
esque charm,  they  surely  at  least  lose 
some  of  their  living  reality. 

Nor  has  this  view  of  the  intrinsic 
impossibility  of  the  historical  romance 
been  left  to  be  implied  by  the  tone  of 
anonymous  critics.  It  has  often  been 
openly  expressed.  The  hostility  of  the 
\  professed  historians  was  no  doubt  to 
be  expected.  But  there  is  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  a  professed  literary  critic, 
who  has  spoken  in  his  time  much  good 
sense  about  fiction,  frankly  giving  up 
the  historical  novel.  Hypatia  and 
Westward  Ho  I  he  speaks  of  as  brilliant 
but  almost  solitary  exceptions  to  the 
general  dreariness  of  their  class.  He 
is  sure  they  are  full  of  hopeless  inac- 
curacies :  he  does  not  believe  that  men 
like  the  Goths  ever  existed  in  this 
world ;  and  he  is  prepared  to  give  up 
the  whole  tribe  of  monks,  pagans, 
Jews  and  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Even 
in  his  *'  dear  Ivanhoe ''  he  thinks  that 
the  buff-jerkin  business,  which  aroused 
Carlyle's  easily  aroused  contempt,  is 
an  element  of  decay,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  book  is  on  the  high  road 
to  ruin  like  one  of  Reynold's  most  care- 
lessly painted  pictures.  He  quotes 
with  approval  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's 
opinion,  that  historical  novels  are  the 
mortal  enemies  of  history;  and  adds 
for  himself  that  they  are  mortal 
enemies  of  fiction.  **  There  may  be 
an  exception  or  two,  but  as  a  rule  the 
task  is  simply  impracticable.  The 
novelist  is  bound  to  come  so  near  to 
the  facts  that  we  feel  the  unreality  of 
his  portraits.''  This  is  plain  speaking, 
but  the  interesting  and  important 
point  is  that  in  spite  of  all  this  Mr. 
Stephen  confesses  that  he  rejoices  in 
the  Amal  and  Kaphael  ben  Ezra,  and 
that  he  loves  Ivanhoe  and  Front  de 
Boeuf  and  Wamba  the  Witless. 

If  the  lover  thus  chastises  them 
with  whips  it  were  not  to  be  wondered 
if    Mr.  Freeman  and  the   Bishop   of 


Chester  should  chastise  them  with 
scorpions.  The  former,  indeed,  in  a 
lecture  recently  republished,'  concluded 
a  list  of  essential  preliminaries  to 
understanding  the  age  of  the  Crusades 
with  this  admonition:  "and  if  you 
can  so  steel  yourselves,  forbear  from 
reading  Ivanhoe."  Alas,  it  must  be 
i^dmitted  that  when  we  were  under- 
graduates at  Oxford  our  tutor  never 
had  to  warn  us  to  forbear,  if  we  could 
so  steel  ourselves,  from  reading  our 
Freeman  and  our  Stubbs.  But  in 
truth  (and  this  is  the  first  thing  to 
make,  ourselves  clear  about)  objec- 
tions from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
tutor  of  history  are  not  necessarily 
valid  objections  in  the  sphere  of 
artistic  criticism.  There  are  no  doubt 
occasions  when  the  tutor,  like  the 
British  matron,  may  have  a  word  to 
say  on  artistic  questions.  But  our 
present  inquiry  is  not  whether  these 
romances  are  good  science,  but  whether 
they  are  good  art;  and  historical  in- 
accuracy will  only  concern  us  if  it 
spoil  the  novel  as  a  novel,  if  it  weaken, 
that  is,  the  interest  of  the  story  or 
the  force  of  the  dramatic  passion.  It 
is  no  part  of  the  proper  function  of 
art  to  impart  information ;  and  the 
true  novel-reader,  recalling  childish 
experiences  of  powder  and  jam,  will 
rather  rejoice  that  his  "dear  Ivanhoe,*' 
is  of  no  use  for  the  schools.  If  it  is 
to  be  read  at  all,  let  it  be  read,  not  for 
the  sake  of  some  illegitimately  ac- 
quired information,  but  for  its  own 
sake,  that  the  reader,  like  Mr.  Stephen, 
may  love  Wilfred,  and  Front  de  Boeuf, 
and  Wamba  the  Witless ;  that  he  may 
shudder  when  Bebecca  stands  on  the 
dizzy  edge  that  sunders  death  from 
dishonour ;  and  breathe  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, when  the  Templar,  **  unscathed  by 
the  lance  of  the  euemy  falls  a  victim 
to  the  violence  of  his  own  contending 
passions." 

In  considering  Mr.  Stephens's  stric- 
tures on  historical  novels,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  one  is,  that  similar 
objections  might  be  made  as  well  to 
most  poetical  treatments  of  historical 
subjects.      An    undergraduate      who 
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should  boastylike  the  great  Dukeof  Marl- 
borough, that  he  had  learnt  all  his  his- 
tory from  Shakespeare,  would,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  fare  as  badly  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Freeman  as  he  who  had 
pinned  his    simple   faith  to    Ivanhoe 
or    The    Talisman.     Wonderfully  as 
Julius  Caesar    has   caught    the  spirit 
of  an  epoch  so  different  from  Eliza- 
bethan   England,  it  would    scarcely 
bear   the  microscope    of   modern  re- 
search.    And  what  then  shall  be  said 
of  Yictor  Hugo's  incursions  into  these 
sacred  I'ealmsf    Yet  poetry  is  freely 
allowed  the  license  which  is,  it  seems, 
to  be  denied  to  the  novel.     There  are 
indeed  not  wanting  signs  that  science 
may  ere  long  dispute  this  license  in 
the  case    of    poetry,   and    the  point 
was  expressly  raised  by   a   reviewer 
of  Mr.  Browning's  last  volume.     But 
hitherto  there  has  been  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  attitude  of  criticism 
to  the  histori&il  novel,  and  its  attitude 
to  historical  plays  or  poems  in  respect 
of  this  matter  of  accuracy.     The  at- 
taclc     on     Ivanhoe       and     Hypatia 
is  not  extended  to  Le  Roi  s' A  muse 
or  Henry  the  Fourth.      Poetry   has 
been  freely  allowed  to  use  all  history 
as  her  storehouse  of  raw  material,  and 
to  re-create  after  her  fashion  its  heroes 
and  heroines  in  her  own  image.     In- 
deed, a  great  part  of  our  finest  litera- 
ture is  thus  derived.     This  distinction 
of  attitude  cannot  be  accidental.     It 
must  be  due  to  an  instinctive  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  some  readers  at  all 
events  that  the  novels  are  spoiled  by 
the  inaccuracy,  while  the  poetry  is  not. 
And  this  would  imply  some  essential 
difference  between  the  method  of  the 
two  arts,  the  recognition  of  which  may 
throw  light  on  the  special  point  under 
consideration.      The   distinction   that 
immediately  occurs  to  one  is  that,  while 
poetry  comes  to    us    offering    itself 
frankly  as    ideal    re-creation,   novels 
present  themselves  professedly  as  nar- 
ratives of  fact.     The  novel  is  bound 
to  be  natural,  that  is,  to  present  its 
I  facts  in  their  every-day  guise.     The 
1  reality  looked  for  in  the  poem  is  truth 
J  and  consistency  of  conception  ;  but  an 


illusion  of  literal  conformity  to  fact  is 
instinctively  demanded  of  the  novel. 
This  distinction  is  worth  a  little  con- 
sidei'ation  because  a  misunderstanding 
of  its  nature  has  given  rise  to  two 
complementary  errors ;  on  the  one  side 
the  theory  of  the  realists,  on  the  other 
a  refusal  to  the  novel  of  a  place  among 
the  arts. 

"  Your  Shakespeare  fashions  his 
characters  from  the  heart  outwards; 
your  Scott  fashions  them  from  the  skin 
inward,  never  getting  near  the  hearts 
of  them,"  wrote  Carlyle  (himself  an 
unrivalled  observer  and  painter  of 
men  from  the  skin  outwards)  in  his 
essay  on  the  creator  of  Dandie  Din- 
mont.  And  the  contrast  here  sug- 
gested between  Shakespeare  and  Scott 
is  extended  in  Green's  essay  above 
mentioned  into  a  general  contrast  be- 
tween the  methods  of  poetry  and  the 
novel.  "  Tragedy,"  wrote  Green,  and 
the  scope  of  his  essay  includes  epic 
poetry  as  well, 

* '  has  no  extraneous  elements.     It  implies  a  con- 
scious effort  of  the  spirit  made  for  its  own  sake 
to  re-create  human  life  according  to  spiritual 
laws :  to  transport  itself  from  a  world  where 
chance  and  appetite  seem  hourly  to  give  the 
lie  to  its  self-assertion,  into  one  where  it  may 
work  unimpeded  by  anything  but  the  antagon- 
isms inherent  in  itself,  and  the  presence  of  an 
overruling  law.     The  common  facts  of  life  an 
it  is,  and  always  must  have  been,  the  influence 
of  custom,  the  transition  of  passion  into  me- 
chanical habit,  the  impossibility  of  continuous 
effort,  the  necessary  arrangements  of  society, 
the  wants  of  our  animal  nature  and  all  that 
results  from  them — thew  are  excluded  from 
view,  and  so  much  only  of  the  material  of 
humanity  ifl  retained,  as  can  take  its  form 
from  the  action  of  the  spirit,  and  become  a 
vehicle  of  pure  passion.     The  false  distinctions 
of  dress,  of  manner,  of  physiopiomy  are  ob- 
literated, that  the  true  individuality  which 
results  from  the  internal  modifications  of  pas- 
sion may  be  seen  in  clearer  outline.     The 
tragedian   idealises    because    he    starts  from 
within.     He  reaches,  as  it  were,  the  central 
fire,   in   the    heat  of   which  every  separate 
faculty,  every  animal  want,  every  fortuitous 
incident  is  melted  down  and  lost.     The  novel,  / 
on  the  contrary,  starts  from  the  outside.     Its  j 
main  texture  is  a  web  of  incidents  through  j 
which  the  motions  of  the  spirit  must  be  dis-  \ 
cemed,  if  discerned  at  all.  .  .  .     These  inci-   \ 
dents  must  be  probable,  must  be  such  as  are 
consistent  with  the  observed  sequences  of  the 
world." 
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On  this  distinction  Green  based  a 
critical  judgment  which  banished  the 
novel  from  the  high  company  of  the 
arts.  This,  we  have  been  told,  was 
not  Green's- own  maturer  view ;  and  it 
was  surely  a  harsh  and  narrow  judg- 
ment. 

No  doubt  in  too  many  novels  the 
details  remain  merely  external,  dead 
matter  unfused  by  the  central  heat. 
But  an  art  must  be  judged  by  its  suc- 
cesses and  not  by  its  failures ;  and  in 
the  great  novels  the  details  are  pene- 
trated and  made  luminous.  As  against 
the  naturalistic  school  of  criticism, 
then,  it  must  be  insisted  that  all 
art,  the  aii)  of  M.  Zola,  or  of  Mr. 
Howells,  so  far  as  it  is  art,  is  neces- 
sarily ideal :  so  against  this  view  of 
Green's  it  is  to  be  urged  that,  being 
ideal,  art  .need  not  shrink  from  the 
dullest  or  ugliest  facts  of  common  life. 
Like  religion,  art  must  call  nothing 
common  nor  unclean.  In  every  age 
common  life  looks  dull  till  it  is  touched 
by  the  spirit  \  but  it  is  a  Cinderella  that 
only  waits  the  fairy  wand.  As  Green 
himself  says  in  the  same  essay :  ''  The 
spirit  descends  that  it  may  rise  again, 
it  penetrates  more  and  more  widely 
into  matter,  that  it  may  make  the 
worid  more  completely  its  own."  Surely 
Shakespeare  won  this  battle  once  for 
all.  It  was  the  very  triumph  of  his 
genius  to  transfigure  the  clowns  and 
Calibans,  nay,  to  spiritualise  this  very 
matter  which  Green  finds  so  clogging 
to  the  spirit,  dress,  manner,  and  phy- 
siognomy. Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  French  critic  of  the  old  clas- 
sical school  felt  towards  Bardolph's 
nose — ^luminous  with  the  spirit  of  Mrs. 
Quickly's  excellent  sack — very  much 
what  Green  felt  towards  the  apparently 
circumstantial  vulgarity  of  the  novel. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
observations  of  Green  and  Carlyle 
touch  a  true  distinction  between  the 
methods  of  the  two  arts ;  and  it  is  a 
distinction  which  affords  a  clue  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  historical  novel.  The 
novel,  in  contrast  to  poetry,  is  bound 
to  present  its  subject  in  its  every-day 
dress  to  the  every-Kiay  mind,  even  when 


through  these  means  it  throws  a  light 
which  is  by  no  means  of  every  day 
upon  the  tragic  significance  of  some 
quite  ordinary  destiny.  That  we  may 
the  better  realise  this  let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  cases  where  a  similar 
motive  has  been  treated  by  masters 
in  each  art.  Adam  Bede,  like  the  epi- 
sode of  Gretchen  in  Faust,  is  a  tragedy 
of  seduction  and  child-murder.  Le  P^re 
Goriot  has  been  well  called  a  French 
Lear,  a  tragedy  of  filial  ingratitude 
and  cruelty.  Gretchen's  hand  was 
coarse  and  hard,  just  as  Hetty's  arms 
towards  the  wrists  were  coarsened  with 
butter-making,  and  ''  other  work  that 
ladies  never  did."  What  Green  might 
call  the  accident  of  social  position  is 
an  element  in  both  tragedies.  But  the 
setting  of  poor  Gretchen's  story  is  im- 
mediately significant  to  every  educated 
intelligence  in  Christendom :  the  cir- 
cumstances are,  so  to  speak,  incarnate 
ideas — the  temptation  of  the  jewels, 
the  mocking  maidens,  the  soldier- 
brother,  the  Dies  Ira  in  the  dim  cathe- 
dral. In  Adam  Bede,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  full  force  of  the  tragedy 
depends  upop  its  complete  detailed 
presentation  of  life  and  sentiment  in 
Hayslope  —  details  only  immediately 
and  thoroughly  significant  to  people 
familiar  with  such  life.  We  must 
know  and  feel  the  relation  of  the  young 
squire  to  the  tenants  and  villagers, 
and  be  at  home  at  the  rectory  and 
the  Hall  Farm  :  we  must  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  carpentering  and 
butter-making,  the  birthday-feast  and 
the  Methodist  preaching,  and  have 
sympathy  with  the  pride  of  the  self- 
respecting  Poysers.  The  pathos  of  the 
trial  and  sentence,  and  of  the  perhaps 
even  more  moving  scene  in  the  prison, 
is  the  focus  of  the  tragedy,  but  it  is 
not  the  whole  tragedy.  The  trouble 
at  the  Hall  Farm  is  real  and  deep, 
though  it  sounds  querulous  and  selfish 
beside  those  terrible  scenes.  ''She's 
made  our  hearts  bitter  to  us  for  all 
our  lives  to  come,  and  we  shall  ne'er 
hold  up  our  heads  i'  this  parish,  nor  i' 
any  other."  We  are  made  to  feel  even 
the  oddly  expressed  but  intensely  char- 
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acteristic  grief  of  the  old  grandfather: 
« I  mun  begin  to  be  looked  down  on 
now,  an'  me  turned  seventy-two  last 
St.  Thomas',  an'  all  th'  under-bearers 
and  pall-besurers  as  I'n  picked  for  my 
funeral  are  i'  this  parish  and  the  next 
to't.  It's  o'  no  use  now — I  mun  be 
ta'en  to  the  grave  by  strangers." 

Or  again,  compare  Le  P^re  Goriot 
with  Kmg  Lear.  Lear  is  the  spiritual 
tragedy  of  £lial  ingratitude  for  all 
time :  the  details  supply  a  picturesque 
background  or  are  swallowed  up  in 
the  passion  of  the  piece.  Le  P^re 
Goriot  is  a  tragedy  of  filial  ingratitude 
accurately  and  elaborately  set  in  the 
dicumstances  of  Parisian  life  of  a 
special  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  tran- 
sitory epoch.  We  feel  with  searching 
force  Leer's  spirit  riven  and  all  jangled 
out  of  tune  by  the  cruelty  of  Goneril 
and  Began ;  but  we  do  not  get  up  with 
him  in  the  morning  and  live  with  him 
day  by  day,  witnessing  the  partings 
from  the  dismissed  body-guards  and 
watching  the  growing  shabbiness  of 
the  once  kingly  raiment.  Whereas  we 
see  with  our  every-day  eyes  every  aspect 
of  that  Parisian  life,  and  the  form  and 
circumstance  of  each  downward  step 
in  the  long  martyrdom  of  old  Goriot. 
And  yet,  see  how  every  detail  is  an 
element  in  the  central  tragedy:  the 
old  retired  tradesman's  unfashionable 
style  which  banished  the  doating  father 
from  his  daughter's  table :  the  sordid 
features  of  the  pension  to  which  the 
extravagances  of  those  daughters  drove 
him:  the  very  stains  and  torn  paper 
on  the  walls  of  the  dining-room,  the 
heavy  atmosphere  which  Balzac  chris- 
tens odeur  de  pension,  nay,  the  vapid 
slang  of  the  pensionnaires.  There  is 
perhaps  no  more  striking  instance  than 
this  last  point  of  the  transfusing  by  art 
of  matter  intrinsically  base,  till  it  be- 
comes luminous.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  dull,  transitory  world  so  transitory 
and  dull  as  stupid  slang,  and  perhaps 
the  stupidest  piece  of  slang,  recorded 
to  man's  shame,  is  the  slang  of  the 
Maison  Vcntqtier.  A  panorama  had 
been  set  up  in  Paris,  and  it  became 
the  mode  amongst  the  pensionnaires  to 


add  "  orama "  to  every  other  word  in 
their  witless  sentences  :  salt  without 
much  savour,  one  would  have  thought, 
to  season  tasteless  talk.  At  the  end 
of  the  book,  when  Goriot  had  drained 
drop  by  drop  the  cup  of  humiliation 
and  anguish,  when  by  the  grim  death- 
bed in  the  desolate  and  fetid  garret  to 
which  their  extravagances  had  at  last 
reduced  him,  the  two  sisters,  seeking 
money  still,  by  their  mutual  recrimi- 
nations forced  the  poor  old  man  to 
face  the  fact  he  had  tried  to  hide  from 
himself,  that  they  had  no  affection  for 
him,  that  their  cruelty  had  been  wilful, 
then  there  was  wrung  from  him  the 
pitiful  cry :  "  ./c  sais  cela  depute  dix 
arts.  Je  me  le  disais  qvslqttefoist  mats 
je  n*08ais  pcu  y  oroire;**  and  at  last  the 
tortured  heart  broke.  Young  Kas- 
tignac,  fresh  from  the  chamber  of 
death,  where  he  had  witnessed  the 
long  agony  with  its  harrowing  alter- 
nations of  delirious  invective  and 
maudlin  self-reproach,  comes  down 
into  the  dining-room  of  the  pension. 
He  is  greeted  with  :  ^^Eh  bien,  ilparait 
que  nous  cUlons  avoir  wn  petit  mort- 
orama  Id,  hatU" 

We  dwell  on  these  details  partly  to 
show,  in  disproof  of  Green's  contention, 
that  even  such  sordid  matters  are  not 
beyond  the  transfusing  power  of  art, 
but  mainly  to  bring  home  to  the  mind 
the  mass  of  intimate  detail  habitually 
employed  by  the  novelist  of  this  type. 
For  to  realise  how  abundant  and  con-\ 
vincing  are  such  details  in  books  like\ 
Adam  Bede  or  Le  P^re  Goriot,  to 
realise  how  not  only  the  spirit  but  the 
body  of  the  tragedy  is  reproduced  for 
us,  is  at  the  same  time  to  realise  the 
hopelessness  of  the  task  of  a  writer  wha 
should  set  about  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  or  any  age 
but  the  one  with  which  he  himself  is  | 
familiar.  It  is  just  because  George 
Eliot  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  do 
for  Florence,  for  Savonarola  and  Tessa, 
what  she  did  for  Hayslope,  for  Mr. 
Irwine  and  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Hetty, 
that  the  book  is  the  comparative  failure 
that  it  is.  It  is  not  merely  that  such 
details  are   beyond  the  reach  of  an 
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archseology  more  searching  than  any 
novelist  can  attempt.      Even  if  learn- 
ing could  supply  the  medieval  counter- 
part of  every  detail  in  Adam  Bede,  it 
would  be  of  no  use,  because  neither  the 
writer  nor  the  reader  of  to-day  would 
have  the  necessary  instinctive  feeling 
of    its    dramatic    significance.       The 
modem  novelist  uses  his   wealth   of 
modem  detail  intuitively,  in  a  sense 
unconsciously,  feeling  immediately  and 
without  effort  its  dramatic  effect,  in- 
deed feeling  the  dramatic  passion  in 
and  by  means  of  the  detail.       Such 
tragedies  as  Adam  Bede  and  Le  Pere 
Goriot  are  bom  incai'nate  in  the  minds 
of  a  Balzac  or  a  George  Eliot.  Similarly 
the  reader  immediately  and  without 
/   effort  takes  in  along  with  the  details 
'    their  full  significance.     In  the  histori- 
cal novel  this  is  impossible.     **  Either," 
to  quote  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  once  more, 
"  the  novel  becomes  pure  cram,  a  dic- 
tionary of  antiquities  dissolved  in  a 
thin  solution  of  romance,  or,  which  is 
generally    more    refreshing,   it  takes 
leave  of  accuracy  altogether."      The 
halves  of  Mr.  Stephen's  soul  are   in 
conflict,  and  in  that  "  generally  more 
refreshing "  we  see  .the  novel-reading 
Dr.  Jekyll,  who  loves  his  Ivanhoe  and 
his   Baphael   ben    Ezra,   getting   the 
better  of  the  scientific  Mr.  Hyde. 

But  there  is  an  even  subtler  difficulty. 
The  spirit  of  man  changes  with  the 
ages.  Sentiment,  and  a  novel  must 
deal  largely  with  sentiment,  changes 
rapidly.  A  writer  of  to-day  can  no 
more  put  his  spirit  back  some  centuries 
than  a  man  of  fifty  can  feel  like  a  boy 
of  fifteen.  And  in  this  matter  of  accu- 
rate sentiment,  again,  as  in  the  matter 
of  accurate  detail,  there  is  further  the 
reader  to  be  considered.  If  it  were 
possible  to  reproduce  the  sentiment  of 
a  bygone  time,  accuracy  would  be 
dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
dramatic  impressiveness  and  of  the 
reader's  sympathy.  Scott,  in  the  dedi- 
catory epistle  to  Dr.  Dryasdust  prefixed 
to  Ivanhoe,  shows  himself  fully  alive  to 
this,  and  as  an  artist  deliberately 
puts  dramatic  interest  above  historical 
accuracy. 


/"It  is  true,"  he  writes,  "that  I  neither 
can  nor  do  pretend  to  the  observation  of  com- 
plete accuracy,  even  in  matters  of  outward 
costume,  much  less  in  the  important  points  of 
lan^iage  and  manners.  But  the  same  motive 
which  prevents  my  writing  the  dialogue  of  the 
piece  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman -French,  and 
which  prohibits  my  sending  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic this  essay  printe<l  with  the  types  of  Cazton 
or  Wynken  de  "Worde,  prevents  my  attempting 
to  confine  myself  within  the  limits  or  the 
period  in  which  my  story  is  laid.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  exciting  interest  of  any  kind,  that  the 
subject  assumed  should  be  as  it  were,  trans- 
lated into  the  manners,  as  well  as  the  language 
of  the  age  we  live  in.  No  fascination  has  ever 
been  attached  to  Oriental  literature  equal  to 
that  produed  by  Mr.  Galland's  first  translation 
of  the  Arabian  tales  ;  in  which,  retaining  on 
the  one  hand  the  splendour  of  Eastern  costume, 
and  on  the  other  the  wildness  of  Eastern  fic- 
tion, he  mixed  these  with  just  so  much  ordin- 
ary feeling  and  expression,  as  rendered  them 
interesting  and  intelligible. " 

The  above  reflections  serve,  we  think, 
to  make  clear  the  negative  limitations 
of  the  historical  novel.     Wherever  th< 
/method  adopted  makes  the  dramatic, 
jlforce  dependent  on  vivid  portrayal  of  I 
mental   experience,   or   wherever  the 
dramatic  action  is  involved  intimately, 
and  so  to  speak  organically,  in  a  frame 
lof  familiar  circumstance,  the  historical 
lyorm  presents  unconquerable  difficult 
\ties.      Hence,  in  the  first  place,  tb»^ 
historical  novel  cannot  achieve  in  its 
sphere  the  triumphs  of  the  great  poetic 
tragedies.      The  attempt   to   present 
Hamlet  as  a  veritable  Dane  in  all  the 
Danish   detail   of    his    uprising    and 
downsitting,  or  to  embody  the  tragedy 
of  Othello  in  a  careful  reproduction  of 
the    daily   life    of   old   Venice,   must 
necessarily  break  down,  and  we  should 
find  that  the  spiritual  realism,  so  in- 
tense in  the  poetry,  had  also  vanished. 
Novels,  again,  in  which  the   interest 
depends  upon  the  reader's  sympathetic 
realisation  of  the  most  intimate  feel- 
ings   and    passions   depicted,   and   of 
every  incident  and  habit  of  daily  life 
in   which  the  dramatic  action  is  in- 
volved: or  again,  so-called  psychologi- 
cal  novels,  delighting  their  votaries 
by  keen  and  accurate   observation  of 
special  character  or  shades  of  idiosyn- 
crasy :  or  novels  of  manners  like  Miss 
Austen's  or  Trollope's  or  Thackeray's 
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(if  we  may  isolate  a  side  of  his  genius) : 
— all  these   fields  are  closed   to   the 
historical  novelist. 
y^  But  to  admit  thus  much  is  by  no 

i  means  to  give  up  the  historical  novel 

I  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  sorrowfully 
brought  himself  to  do.     A  criticism 

{which  is  bound  by  its  theory  to  say 
that  Ivanhoe  and  Les  Trois  Mousque- 
taires  are  not  good  novels  surely  stands 
8el^condemn^d.  The  keenest  admirer 
of  the  art  which  has  given  us  Eugenie 
Grandet,  Mme.  Bovary  or  Amos  Barton 
will  occasionally,  when  in  the  swing  of 
Dumas'  stride,  and  under  the  spell  of 
his  matchless  buoyancy  and  resource, 
recall  those  masterpieces  with  some- 
thing like  a  mental  y^iwn.  Scott  and 
Dumas  have  fascinated  and  continue 
to  fascinate  thousands,  who  are  per^ 
fectly  well  aware  that  the  history  of 
their  novels  is  as  romantic  as  the 
fiction.  Whatever  else  it  may  do,  the 
inevitable  inaccuracy,  which,  as  we  see, 
Scott  serenely  admits,  manifestly  does 
not  spoil  the  novel  as  a  novel  for  the 
unsophisticated  reader.  He  instinc- 
tively recognises  that  he  has  to  do  with 
a  different  kind  of  novel,  depending 
for  its  effect  upon  different  conditions.! 
To  confound  the  kinds,  and  require  the\|  I 
I  \  same  conditions  in  all,  is  but  a  blun-  ■ 
dering  criticism.  These  historical 
romances  bear  to  such  novels  as 
Balzac's  something  of  the  same  rela- 
tion that  the  Epic  bears  to  Tragedy. 
The  attempt  to  include  the  Epic 
within  the  type  of  Tragedy  involved 
Green  in  the  critical  blunder  of  rank- 

J  ing  Paradise  Lost  above  The  Iliad,  like 
Mr.  Bright.  If  Le  P^re  Goriot  is 
worthy  to  be  called  a  French  Lear,  Les 
Trois  Mousquetaires  may  not  unfitly  be 
styled  a  French  Iliad.  Scott  and 
S^mas  were  in  fact  born  story  tellers 

I  — would  there  were  more  like  them ! 
— and  story  is  not  tied  down  to  rigor- 
ous scientific  accuracy.  It  is  as  it 
were  a  literary  decorative  art.  It 
depends,  that  is  to  say,  upon  a  sense 
of  beauty,  rather  than  on  a  demand 
for  truth:  it  appeals  chiefly  to  the 
imagination.  Like  much  beautiful 
Oriental  decoration  it  may  often  set 


literal  truth  at  defiance,  yet  convince 
by   its   flawless   decorative  propriety. 
When  we  read  these  romances,  we  are 
not  studying  archasology,  nor  are  we 
looking  for  solutions  of  psychological 
or  moral  problems  :  we  simply  ask  to 
be  interested  by  the  story,  and  charmed 
by  romantic  scenes  and  stirring  inci- 
dents.    We  demand  before  all  things 
beauty  and   imaginative   satisfaction. 
We  crave  a  poetic  justice,  which  would  |  [ 
be    childish    in    the     other     sphere :  1 1 
heroism    must    triumph   at   last   and  ^ 
villainy  die  horrid  deaths.     And  pro- 
vided the  imagination  be  indeed  satis* 
fled,    literal  accuracy   is  immaterial. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  imagination, 
the  novelist,  it  is  true,  must  produce  a 
temporary  illusion  of  reality ;  but  it  is 
enough    if    the   spirit   is  cheated   or 
charmed     into     acquiescence.      In    a 
recent   book   on  Shakespeare  it  was 
laid  down  as  a  canon   of    dramatic 
criticism,     that     improbability     only 
apparent  to  subsequent  reflection  was 
no  valid  objection  to  a  piece  of  action 
felt  by  an  actual  spectator  to  be  at 
the  time  natural  and  right.     Now  the 
magic  of  these  masters  of  narrative 
fiction  produces  at  the  time  just  the 
illusion  of  reality  appropriate  to  their 
class  and  scale  of  work.     While  you 
surrender  yourself  to  their  spell,  you 
feel  yourself  moving  naturally  among 
historic  scenes  and  personages.     While 
you  have  faith,  you  walk  the  treach- 
erous waters  like  the  firm  earth.     The 
interest  and  charm  prevent  your  being 
disquieted   by  critical  doubts  at  the 
time,  whatever  history  may  have  to 
say  to  you  on  the  morrow  when  you' 
are   in   cold   blood.     And  illusion   is 
rendered  the  easier  to  produce  by  the 
kind  of  detail  and  scale  of  character- 
drawing  appropriate  to  what  we  may   I 
call    the    Epic  novel.      Minute  and   ' 
elaborate  character  and  familiar  de-   ^ 
tail  are  here  out  of  place.     Yet  it  is 
a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  character 
and    incident    independent    of    each 
other,  much  less  antagonistic.     They 
are  strictly  inseparable  :  being  indeed, 
if  the  expression  be  tolerable,  statical 
and  dynamical   aspects  of   the   same 
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facts.  We  may  talk  of  this  novel 
being  saved  by  its  drawing  of  charac- 
ter, and  that  story  by  its  plot  or 
incidents;  but  true  salvation  lies  in 
the  right  artistic  proportion  between 
character  and  incident.  The  incidents, 
for  after  all  they  are  incidents,  of 
Eugenie  Qrandet  and  Mme.  Bovary  are 
just  the  inevitable  incidents  in  the 
evolution  of  the  moral  tragedy.  So 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  fact 
admirable  drawing  of  character  in 
Athos,  Porthos  and  Aramis,  above  all 
in  the  incomparable  d'Artagnan ;  but 
it  is  of  the  precise  scale  Utted  to  carry 
the  rush  of  exciting  incident.  The 
truth  of  this  may  be  recognised  by 
imagining  the  effect  on  the  narrative 
of  replacing  these  splendid  fellows  by 
some  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  carefully 
analysed  souls,  —  but,  be  it  also 
observed,  we  should  equally  destroy 
the  interest  of  the  narrative  by  re- 
placing them  with  the  wooden  lay- 
figures  of  inferior  craftsmen.  If 
Dumas's  people  were  mere  lay-figures, 
we  should  no  longer  listen  with  rap- 
ture to  the  click  and  clash  of  d'Artag- 
nan's  sword,  nor  follow  the  progress  of 
Aramis'  subterranean  intrigues  with 
breathless  interest,  nor  weep  salt  tears, 
as  all  right-minded  people  now  do,  over 
the  Homeric  death  of  Porthos.  An 
historical  novelist  can  only  attempt 
elaborate  character  or  familiar  detail 
on  peril  of  awakening  a  fatal  critical 
spirit  by  inevitable  modernisms.  He 
is  however  in  no  way  obliged  to  incur 
this  peril.  As  Scott  says  in  the 
Epistle  to  Dryasdust,  our  ancestors 
'*  had  *  eyes,  hands,  organs,  dimensions, 
senses,  affections,  passions ' ;  were 
'  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with 
the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  warmed  and  cooled  by 
the  same  winter  and  summer '  as  our- 
selves ; "  and  by  confining  himself  to 
these  permanent  elements,  and  to  the 
simple  character  suitable  to  the  Epic 
style,  he  may  produce  and  maintain 
all  the  illusion  of  reality  which  is  needed 
to  give  the  full  effect  to  his  story. 

No  doubt  a  very  intimate  and  accu. 
rate  acquaintance  with  the  history  Of 


« 

the  period  may  be  effectual  to  break'  . 
the    charm — alas!    for    the    hapless 
wight   cursed    with  a  too*   intrusive 
knowledge.      And   it   may  indeed  be 
that  the  old  historical  romances*  are 
a   delight    destined    to    fade    in    the 
noonday  glare  of  science.      We  shall    * 
all  eat  of   the  Ti*ee  of  Knowledge, 
and  shall  be  as  Professors  of  History 
knowing   fact   from   fancy.     But   we 
shall  lose  our  paradise,  and  our  sorrow 
shall  be  greatly  multiplied  in  our  con- 
ception of  the  historical  novel  of  the 
future.    In  sorrow  we  shall  briug  them 
forth,  and  we  shall  read  them  with 
pearls  of  sweat  upon  our  brows.     In 
the  secret  places  of  our  soul,  there  lurks, 
we  confess  it,  a  love  for  the  *'  fearless 
old  fashion  ''  of  the  old  romances  :  yet 
the  bliss  of  ignorance  cannot  perhaps 
last  for  ever.     Let  us  illustrate  the 
transitoriness  of  such  bliss  by  reference 
to  a  romancer,  whom  no  one  has  accused 
of  being  historical.     Love  for  Onida 
cannot  blind  us  now  to  the  fact  that 
her  fashion  is  a  trifie  too  fearless ;  yet 
in  our  happy  youth  that   wonderful 
telegram  in  Idalia  sent  to  check  the 
mission  of  the  Queen's  Messenger, — 
"The  Border  eagle  flies  eastward.    Clip 
the  last  feather  of  the  wing,   «kc." — 
gave  us  a  fearful  joy,  denied,  possibly 
to  the  permanent  official  familiar  with 
the  prose   of    Foreign  Office    cipher. 
Perhaps   one    reason   (among    others 
which   it  would  be  painful  to   press) 
that  we  cannot  to-day  write  like  Scott  i 
and  Dumas,  is  that  we  ai'e  in  the  fatal  I 
transition  state  between  blissful  ignor-  \ 
ance  and  complete  knowledge.     We  V 
haye     not .  acquired     the     historical  [\ 
mastery  which  might  enable  us,  per-  j  \ 
haps,  to  use  historical  detail  naturally   |  \ 
and  easily ;  yet  we  are  conscious  of  the   I  \ 
demand  for  accuracy,  and  work  with        \ 
the  fear  of  the  new  broom  of  historical         \ 
criticism  before  our  eyes.     We  have    I 
alien  from  the  innocency  of  Ouida,  and 
have  not  yet  been  redeemed  by  perfect 
knowledge.     And  in  this  interval,  the 
hand  of  the  artist  is  only  paralysed  by 
the  continual  demand  of  the  critic  for 
accuracy,  and  the  yearning  of  historic 
science  to  see  the  abomination  of  its 
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.  own  deflolation  standing  also  where  it 
ought  not,  in  the  temple  of  Romance. 
The  foregoing  remarks  might  seem 
to  saggest  that  it  is  the  romance  which 
6harms,  and  that  the  historical  romance 
charms  not  by  reason  but  in  spite  of 
its  historical  character, — ^the  historical 
character  indeed  but  introducing  ele- 
ments of  difficaltj  and  decay.  But 
I  surely  this  is  not  the  case  :  surely  the  \ 
I  charm  lies  essentially  in  the  historical  ) 
(  character.  To  recognise  this,  is  it  not  / 
^enough  to  let  the  imagination  wander 
in  memory  for  a  few  seconds  amid  the 
romantic  scenes  of  Scott's  historical 
tales,  or  the  variegated  dramatic  life 
of  Domas'  great»cycles  1  No,  assuredly 
historical  romance  has  special  charms 
of  its  own,  which  the  world  should  not 
willingly  let  die.  What  a  relief  it  is 
to  get  away  from  ourselves  and  our 
neighbours,  our  small  concerns,  petty 
jealousies  or  petty  ambitions,  and  all 
the  provinciality  of  our  moment  of 
time  and  corner  of  space,  to  breathe  a 
larger  and  more  heroic  air,  at  what- 
ever cost  of  archseological  accuracy  : 
to  rub  shoulders  with  great  events, 
and  feel  the  stir  of  mighty  principles. 
And  see  what  boundless  wealth  of 
picturesque  character  and  scenic  effect 
and  dramatic  clashings  between  de- 
votion to  great  causes  and  personal 
loves  and  hates,  the  field  of  history 
offers.  Are  we  to  rob  romance  of  her 
Paladins,  and  Huguenots  and  Covenan- 
ters, of  her  witchcraft,  and  her 
Inquisition,  of  her  Coeur  de  Lion,  her 
Bichelieu  and  her  Queen  of  Scots  1 
What  becomes  of  Ivanhoe,  without  its 
strife  of  English  feeling  and  Norman 
pride,  and  its  mediseval  Jvdenfietze ; 
or  of  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  without 
the  political  entanglements  of  loyalty 
to  Richelieu  or  to  the  Queen,  which 
but  serve  to  beat  out  the  heroic  friend- 
ships into   a  nobler  harmony?    And 


more  important  and  valuable  to  the 
story-teller  even  than  this  wealth  of 
scenes  and  incidents,  of  great  causes^ 
and  great  characters,  is  the  circumam-  \ 
bient  air  of  heroism  and  romance.  I 
Herein  we  find  perhaps  the  only 
substitute  now  left  to  us  for  the 
mystery  and  magic  of  the  world's  wofi- 
dering  youth.  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  has 
taken  the  Arabian  Nights  as  the  crown- 
ing type  of  pure  romance, — alas  1  that 
the  ''pure"  should  have  been  made 
equivocal.  But  such  glorious  tales  it 
is  not  for  us  to  write  upon  whom  the 
ends  of  the  world  are  come.  For  many 
of  us  the  haunted  and  mysterious  spaces 
of  unknown  history  are  the  next  best 
playing-ground  for  the  imagination, 
and  afford  to  the  romancer  the  witch- 
ing gloom  or  glamour  of  golden  haze, 
wherewith  to  work  his  miracles.  So 
let  us  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  even 
under  the  full  blaze  of  the  meridian 
sun  of  science,  the  world  will  keep 
apart  a  shady  bower  of  art  where  the 
eyes  shall  discern  artistic  excellence 
in  the  midst  of  much  inaccuracy — do 
we  not  still  admire  Eaphael's  fiddling 
Apollo  1 — that  it  may  still  enjoy  Scott's 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  a  misunder- 
stood feudalism  as  we  enjoy  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  ^Bfinai^sance  for  a 
misunderstood  paganism,  not  merely 
because  in  each  case  the  enthusiasm. 
was  but  the  first  -step  ^  a  truer 
science,  but  because- it' was  beautiful 
in  itself  and  produced  much  beautiful 
work.  However -ieamed  the  world 
may  grow,  it  will  be  an  ill  day  for 
it  when  we  can  no  longer  take  our 
pleasure  in  the  buoyant  narrative  and 
quick  invention  of  Dumas,  or  in  those 
incomparable  presentations  of  human 
nature,  eternally  the  same  through 
all  changes  of  place  and  time,  in  which 
only  Homer  and  Shakespeare  have 
rivalled  Walter  Scott. 
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SAINT  COLUMBANUS. 


**  They  are  quarto-deoimans,  and  they 
have  the  tonsure  of  Simon  Magus." 
That  was  the  verdict  pronounced  by 
the  Gallic  clergy  on  a  little  knot  of 
strange-looking  priests,  speaking  a 
strange  tongue,  and  shaven  from  the 
brow  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
heady  the  hair  behind  being  left  as 
long  as  that  of  a  Merovingian  king, 
who  appeared  in  the  country  of  the 
Burgundians  close  on  the  last  decade 
of  the  sixth  century.  Of  these  the 
leader  was  Columban,  the  Scotic  Saint 
Francis  Xavier,  a  man  who  has  at 
least  as  much  claim  on  our  remem- 
brance as  Saint  Nicholas  of  Myra,  or 
some  two-thirds  of  our  other  black- 
letter  saints. 

Golumban  was  a  Scot,  one  of  that 
nation  of  whom  his   biographer,  the 
monk  Jonas,  second  abbot  of  Bobbio, 
wonders  that,   *'  though    outside   the 
laws  of  the  rest  of   the  world,  it  is 
superior    to   the    rest   in    both    faith 
and  dogma.''    Born  in  Leinster  in  543, 
the  year  in  which  Saint  Benedict  died, 
he  studied  under  Saint  Sinell  at  Glon 
Inis     (the    meadow  -  isle),   in    Lough 
Erne.    But  he  was  handsome,  as  other 
Scotic  saints  seem  to  have  been,  and 
his  beauty  was  a  snare  to  him.     A 
holy    woman   of   the    neighbourhood, 
perhaps  a  nun  in  one  of  those  dual 
monasteries  of  which  Whitby  was  an 
English  example,  warned  him  :  "  Away 
young  man,  away  :   shun  ruin."     So 
he  went   to   Saint   Comgall  (who   at 
Bangor   in  Down,   and  its  daughter- 
houses,  ruled  three  thousand  monks), 
entered    under  him  and   became   his 
favourite    disciple.      Comgall's    rule, 
which  was  practically  that  of  Golum- 
ban, was  a  vaguer,  shorter,   stricter 
form  of  Saint  Benedict's.     It  enjoined 
absolute  obedience,  encouraged  labour 
(the    teaching   and    practice    of   hus- 
bandry, especially),  and  provided  cor- 


poral punishment  for  breach  of  rules. 
Work  was  the  panacea :  when  his 
monks  were  ill  with  colds,  he  cured 
them  by  making  them  get  up  and 
thresh  wheat  till  they  sweated  pro- 
fusely. Golumban' s  rule  was  very 
near  superseding  the  Benedictine  :  the 
latter,  which,  besides  being  supported 
by  Rome,  met  human  nature  half-way, 
did  not  gain  the  victory  till  fifty  years 
after  Golumban's  death,  a.d.  664,  when. 
indeed,  the  Scots  were  defeated  all 
along  the  liue,  for  in  that  same  year 
Golman  lost  and  Wilfrid  won,  at  the 
Gouucil  of  Whitby. 

At  Bangor,  he  tells  us  : ''  under  Gom- 
gall,  I,  Golumban  the  sinner,  lived  for 
twelve  years  in  a  cell  far  from  home." 
Kudely  built,  though  wattled  work 
may  be  very  artistically  managed,  & 
Scotic  monastery  was  a  place  of  cul- 
ture beyond  most  places  in  that  day. 
Golumban's  Latin  prose  is  quite  Gioe- 
ronian  compared  with  that  of  Jonas, 
or  with  the  turgid  seventeenth  century 
stufE,  which  in  Golgan  is  about  as  bad 
as  it  is  in  Neville's  Furores  Nor- 
folckensium  of  seventy  years  earlier. 
His  Latin  verse  is  elegance  itself, 
compared  with  the  metrical  life  by 
Flodoard,  canon  of  Kheims.  And  then 
he  knew  Greek  and  Hebrew  (as  is  seen 
in  his  letters  to  Boniface  the  Fourth), 
very  rare  accomplishments  then  and 
long  afterwards;  and  doubtless,  like 
others  of  his  countrymen,  he  held  truer 
views  about  astronomy  than  those  with 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  was  satisfied 
till  Gopernicus's  days.  However,  when 
he  was  more  than  forty  years  old,  the 
Scotic  lust  for  travel  came  on  him 
so  irresistibly  that  he  deemed  it  "  a 
longing  kindled  by  the  fire  of  God  "  ; 
and,  much  against  Gomgall's  will,  he 
passed  through  Britain,  some  twelve 
years  before  Saint  Augustine  landed, 
and  crossed  to  Gaul.    Here  Guntram, 
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king  of  the  Burgundians,  struck  vrith 
his  seal  and  staxcHtj,  invited  Mm  to 
settle  in  tbe  Yosges  country.  This, 
like  manj  other  parts  of  Gaul,  had 
alnK)st  wholly  lapsed  into  heathenism. 
Tbe  Gallic  clergy  were  out  of  heart, 
fio  many  invading  tribes  had  succeeded 
one  another,  each  more  savage  than 
the  last.  They  were  content  to  keep 
•  the  town-centres  Christian,  leaving  the 
outlying  people  to  paganism.  Much  of 
the  oounUy,  too,  was  bare  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  sinoe  the  HuBnish  inroads 
had  been  going  back  to  primeval  bush. 
Columbao  first  fixed  himself  at  Anar 
grates  (Annegray),  (Hice  a  little  Roman 
station  ;  and  in  590  moved  eight  miles 
further  on  to  Luxovium  (Luxeuil), 
ooce  a  famous  Roman  watering-plaoe 
with  baths  and  temples,  but  then  a 
mass  of  jungle,  strewn  with  statues 
and  blocks  of  marble.  Here  he  worked 
for  twenty  years,  retiring  occas^iou- 
ally  to  a  cave  which  he  made 
his  private  chapel;  and  gathering  so 
many  disciples  that  he  soon  had  to 
found  a  second  house  on  the  ruins  of 
Ad  Fontanas  (Fontenay),  and  was 
able  to  keep  up  the  Lavs  perennUy 
that  object  of  monastic  ambition.  Of 
course  he  wrought  miracles:  once,  when 
setting  to  some  hard  work,  he  hung 
his  coat  on  a  sunbeam.  Jonas  accounts 
as  a  miracle  his  frightening  o£E  a  pack 
of  wolves,  which  surrounded  him  on 
the  way  to  his  cave,  by  swinging  his 
staff  and  shouting,  ''God  to  the  rescue  \ " 
especially  as  the  rush  of  the  retreating 
wolves  soared  away  a  party  of  robbers, 
who  were  even  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  beasts  of  prey. 

Bach  a  man  was  sure  to  be  unpopu- 
lar with  the  clergy  to  whom  his  iiard 
work  and  his  rigid  ascetidsm  were  a 
reproach.  A  synod  of  Gallic  bishops 
sat  upon  him,  to  which  he  wrote  claim- 
ing Christian  liberty,  and  averring  that 
he  only  followed  **  the  error  (if  error  it 
he)  of  his  fathers."  '^  I  came  here  a 
8tia,iiger,  for  Christ's  sake.  Let  Gaul 
noeive  into  her  bosom  all  who,  if  th«y 
merit  it,  wiU  be  received  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Let  me  lay  my  bones 
with  those  of  my  seventeen  disciples 


who  have  already  gone  to  their  rest." 
But  soon  the  oourt  became  bitterer 
against  him  than  the  clergy;  for 
Brunehild,  widow  of  Guntram's 
brother  Sigebert,  tbonght  to  keep 
the  power  for  herself  by  managing 
her  son  Theodoric  (Thierry).  With 
this  view  she  dissuaded  him  from 
marriage,  encouraging  him  to  indulge 
his  passicms  with  numerous  concubines. 
For  their  children  Sihe  wished  to  get 
Columban's  blessing;  but  he  sternly 
refused.  Then  began  a  series  of  per- 
secutions, ag^avated  doubtless  by  the 
saint's  want  of  tact.  At  last  came 
the  sentence  of  banishment.  One 
day,  Thierry  had  burst  into  the  monas- 
tery and  got  as  far  as  the  refectory, 
saying :  *'  If  you  wish  our  bounty,  all 
must  be  open."  "Take  back  your 
bounty,"  retoi-ted  Columban ;  "  but 
if  you  destroy  this  place  you  and  all 
the  seed  royal  shall  be  destroyed." 
After  more  rejoinders,  the  king,  who 
kept  his  temper  throughout,  said : 
**  You  hope  I  shall  give  you  the  crown 
of  martyixiom.  I  am  not  such  a  fool ; 
but  as  your  rule  differs  from  that  cf 
others,  do  you  return  whence  you 
came." 

Columban  would  not  go  till  he  was 
forcibly  dragged  out.  His  tone  of 
fearless  superiority  must  have  been 
very  aggravating ;  and  the  wonder  is 
that  he  did  not  share  the  fate  of 
Didier,  bishop  of  Vienne,  who,  because 
he  had  rebuked  the  immorality  of  the 
court,  was  waylaid  and  murdered  on 
his  way  back  to  his  diocese.  Milman 
calls  him  "  an  intrepid  asserter  of  the 
moral  dignity  of  Christianity,  this 
stranger  monk,  who  dared  to  rebuke 
the  all-powerful  Brunehild,  whil^  her 
deadly  hate  did  not  venture  to  devise 
against  him  anything  beyond  banish- 
ment." But  withtJbie  social  politics  of 
that  bad  time  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves.  Columban  kept  as  clear  of 
them  as  he  could.  He  would  not  take 
refuge  with  Theodebert  lest  he  should 
accentuate  the  quarrel  between  the 
brothers.  Perhaps,  too,  he  felt  he 
should  not  be  safe  in  Austrasia ;  for 
he  had  (we  are  told)  a  divine  monition 
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of  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  in  which 
Theodebert  was  utterly  defeated,  and 
had  long  before  advised  that  prince  to 
go  into  a  monastery.  *^  At  least  you 
will  pray/'  asked  some  of  the  bretlu-en 
of  Luxeuil,  "for  Theodebert 's  suc- 
cess?" "Nay,  for  God  bade  us  pray 
for  our  enemies,"  was  the  reply.  All 
this  may  have  weighed  with  Brune- 
hild,  who,  though  doubtless  not  the 
estimable  person  that  Gregory  of 
Tours  and  Fortunatus  of  Poitiers 
make  her,  certainly  did  not  deserve 
to  be  dragged  to  death  at  the  tail  of  a 
wild  horse.  At  any  rate  she  let  Golum- 
ban  slip  away  unmolested  down  the 
great  highway  of  the  Loire.  He  wished 
to  visit  the  shrine  of  Saint  Martin : 
the  boatmen,  acting  under  orders, 
refused  to  stop,  but  the  boat  would 
not  go  on,  and  he  managed  to  spend 
a  night  in  prayer  at  the  tomb.  **  Why 
are  you  going,  brother?"  asked  the 
Bishop  of  Tours,  who  entertained  him 
at  dinner.  "  Because  a  dog,  Thierry,  has 
driven  me  away,"  was  the  answer ;  and 
then  he  went  on  to  foretell  Thierry's  sud- 
den death  and  the  triumph  of  Clotaire. 
At  Nantes  two  pious  ladies  fed  him ; 
and  thence  he,  with  his  Scotic  monks, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  set  sail  for 
Ireland,  after  writing  an  affectionate 
letter  to  the  rest  of  the  Luxeuil 
brotherhood,  urging  them  to  come  to 
him  if  they  saw  danger  of  disunion  from 
the  Paschal  question.  Shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Neustria,  he  at  once  began 
preaching  ;  and  received  from  Clotaire 
a  cordial  invitation  to  settle  in 
the  country.  However,  he  preferred 
pushing  on  to  Thierry's  brother  at 
Metz,  and  thence  up  the  Bhine,  and 
the  Aar  and  Beuss  to  Tugium 
(Zug),  where,  Milman  says,  "he showed 
little  of  the  gentle  perseverance  of  the 
missionary."  They  on  their  part  were 
offended  at  his  casting  their  idols  into 
the  lake ;  and  a  special  grievance,  says 
Jonas,  was  the  bursting,  at  the  breath 
of  his  displeasure,  of  a  huge  vat  of 
beer  brewed  for  the  worship  of  Odin. 
So  unpromising  did  the  mission  seem 
that  the  company  of  monks  made  a 
hasty  retreat  to  Biigantium  (Bre^enz) 


at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  lake  of 
Constance,  where  Drusus  and  Tiberius 
Nero    had     crushed     the    Yindelici, 
having    brought    their    army    across 
from  Gaul  in  the  first  fleet  that  ever 
sailed  on  those  waters.     At  Bregenz 
there  was  more  idol-breaking :  one  reads 
of  three  great  brass  images   thrown 
into  the  lake  ;  and  here  also  were  dis- 
covered   the  ruins   of    St.    AureUa's- 
church,  how  Columban  came  to  find 
out  the  dedication  of  which  is  a  curious 
story.     But  either  this  new  settlement 
seemed   unpromising,  or  else   Colum- 
ban lost  heart  (as  old  men  do  now  and 
then)  after  Theodebert's  ruin  had  ex- 
tended Brunehild's  power  over  all  that 
country.     He  set  off   towards  Italy, 
accompanied   as   far  as  the  Alps  by 
some  of   his  Scots,  among  them  Saint 
Die,   and    Saint    Gall   who   had   had 
trials  of  his   own  at  Bregenz.      He 
was  a  great  fisherman,  and  though  the 
spirit  of  the  waters  called  in  vain  to 
the  spirit  of  the  mountains  "  for  help 
against  one  who  is  busy  in  me  with 
nets,   and   them   I    cannot  break  by 
reason    of    the  prevailing  Name,"  he 
was  much  troubled  by  two  demons  in 
the  form  of  girls,  who  would  bathe 
where  he  had  fixed  his  fishing  station. 
Saint  Gall,  however,  fell  so  ill  that  even 
his  severe  master  had  to  leave  him  be- 
hind, finding  shelter  for  him  in  an  old 
Boman  watch-tower,  from  which   he 
first   duly  exorcised   the  evil   spirits. 
Saint  Gall  recovered  to  found,  not  far 
from  the  lake  of  Constance,  the  famous 
monastery  which  bears  his  name ;  and 
Columban  got  from  Agilulph,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  the  grant  of  a  wild  gorge, 
between  Genoa  and  Milan  (near  the 
Trebia),  and  there  restored  the  church 
of  Saint  Peter,  and  founded  the  long 
famous  monastery  of   Bobbio.      Only 
three   lines  are  given   in  the   guide- 
book to   this   place,   telling  of  cata- 
combs,  in  which  are  "tombs   of  the 
canonised    abbots."      Is    Columban's 
tomb  among  them?      His  body  was 
taken   thither   fi*om  the  cave   whei*e 
he  had  set  up  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin 
and  where  he  died.     Miracles  accom- 
panied the  translation :  candles   that 
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were   blown   out   by  the  gusty  wind 
lighted  of  themselves;  and  a  woman 
who  crouched  down  and  bit  off  a  piece 
of  the  area  which  contained  his  body, 
and  (saying  nothing  to  her  husband) 
put  it  under  her  pillow,  died  in  her  bed 
the  same  night.      For  centuries  the 
print  of  the  saint's  foot  was  to  be  seen 
down   by    the  Trebia.       He    became 
famous  thereabouts ;    yet    the  church 
of   San   Colomban,   near  Lodi,  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  dedicated  to  him. 
Saint   Grall   had  been  warned  of   his 
death,  and  sent  and  got  his  staff  ^  ;  but 
even  had  he  been  asked,  this  saint, 
who  had  already  refused  a  bishopric, 
and  said  "  No "  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Scots  of  Luxeuil  that  he  would  come 
and  be  their  head,  would  surely  not  have 
accepted  the  abbey  of  Bobbio.    Bobbio 
grew  to  be  very  important,  though  it 
never  took  the  same  rank  as  Luxeuil, 
which  was  long  the  monastic  capital 
of  Gaul  and  the  first  school  in  Chris- 
tendom.     The  way  the  Bobbio  monks 
treated   Cicero's  Bepublic,   scribbling 
their  accounts  over  the  pages,  where 
they  effectually  concealed  the  original 
writing  till  Cardinal  Mai  took  these 
palimpsests  in  hand,  bespeaks  a  lower 
literary  level  than  that  which  at  Saint 
Gall  was  kept  up  till  comparatively 
modern  times.     ,  Still  they  always  had 
some   culture :   [Muratori   speaks    of 
seven    hundred    manuscripts    of    the 
tenth   century  there;   and   the  chief 
treasures  of  the  Milan  library  in  the 
way   of    Scotic    manuscripts    (among 
them  a  Scotic  Psalter  of  the  eighth 
century,  with  Jerome's  commentary) 
came   from   Bobbio.     The  monastery 
was    suppressed    in    1803,    and    the 
church  is  now  the  parish  church  of 
the  town. 

But  Columban  had  still  a  work  to 
do  before  his  death  in  615.  He  liked 
Bobbio,  finding  there  plenty  of  hard 

^  Saint  Gall  kept  up  all  through  life  his  rever- 
ence for  Columban.  For  curing  his  betrothed, 
King  Sigebert  of  Austrasia  gave  him  gold  and 
silTer  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  altar.  *'  Nay," 
said  the  saint,  "  I  shall  give  them  to  the  poor, 
for  my  master  always  used  brass,  because  the 
l^rd  was  nailed  to  the  cross  with  brass  nails." 


labour,  and  feeling,  too,  that  he  was 
near  the  great  intellectual  centre.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  why  he  never 
went  to  Bome.     Anyhow  he  took  an 
active  part   in  combating   Ananism ; 
and   he  also  engaged   in  the  contro- 
versy  about  the  Three  Chapters    of 
Theodore    of     Mopsuestia    and     the 
Eutychian  and   Monothelite  heresies, 
condemned  by  the  Fifth  General  Coun- 
cil.    In  his  discussion  of  this  subject 
with   Boniface  the  Fourth  he  antici- 
pates the  subtleties    of  his  country- 
man, Duns  Scotus,  whose  tomb,  behind 
the    high    altar     in    the    Minorites' 
church,  ought  to  bb  visited  by  every 
Oxford    man    who  goes  to   Cologne. 
His  contention  is  that  the  Nestorians 
are  wrongly  included  in  the  condemna- 
tion passed  on  Eutychianism  ;  and  he 
warns  the  Pope  that  he  only  holds  the 
keys  so  long  as  he  gives  right  judg- 
ment.    To  the  Gallic  Synod  of  602  he 
had    written    with  a  good    deal    of 
bravado  :  ''  I  am  glad  you  are  sitting 
on  me  :    I  only    wish  you  would  sit 
oftener,  as  the  canons  require.     If  I 
am  the  cause  of  this  tempest,  make  it 
to  cease  by  treating  me  like   Jonas ; 
but,  remember,  I  am  only  doing  as 
the  fathers  did.''     With  the  Pope  he 
was    equally     free,    apologising     for 
venturing     to    write,     as     he    says, 
"too  incisively,"  being  only  "a  silly 
Scot."     He  is  profuse  in  titles. 

"To  the  most  fair  head  of  all  the  churches 
of  all  Europe,  the  very  sweet  Papa,  the  very 
lofty  president,  the  shepherd  of  the  shep- 
herds.'^ 

Thus  he  addresses  the  Pope,  and 
then  goes  on  to  say : 

'*  You  are  almost  a  heavenly  being ;  and 
Rome  is  the  head  of  the  world's  churches. 
Watch,  therefore.  Papa,  I  beseech  you.  So 
long  power  will  be  yours  as  right  reason 
abides  with  you.  For  he  is  the  sure  door- 
keeper of  the  realm  of  heaven  who  by  true 
knowledge  is  able  to  open  to  the  worthy  and 
to  shut  against  the  unworthy." 

Well  may  Montalembert  talk  of 
the  ''boundless  liberty  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  this  epoch,  when  a  stranger 
monk  could,  by  virtue  of  his  sanctity, 
venture  to  school  bishops  and  to 
set  a   Pope   right."      We  ipust   r^" 
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member  that  the  Scotic  Church  held 
very  different  views    about    bishops, 
and  therefore  about  the  Pope,  or  chief 
of  them,  from  those  which  were  held 
elsewhere   in   Christendom.      It   was 
essentially  a  monastic  church.      The 
abbot  (whose    oflSce  was    often  here- 
ditary in  the  family  of  the  chief  of 
the  clan  among  whom  the  monastery 
stood)  was  the  central  figure :  power 
and  dignity  were  his.     Bishops  were 
chiefly  valuable  for  ordination.      As 
Dr.  Henthorn  Todd,  in  his  Life  Of  St. 
Patrick,    neatly   puts    it,   they   were 
a  sort  of    ecclesiastical    queen  -  bees, 
indispensable  at  certain  seasons,  but 
not  coming  into  prominence  at  ordi- 
nary times.       About  keeping  Easter 
Columban   seems  to   have   made  the 
same  oversight  which    Colman  after- 
wards made  when  arguing  with  Wil- 
frid.    "  Ours  is  the  old  use,  the  use  of 
Saint  John  the  Beloved,*'  was  in  both 
cases    their    plea  :     neither  of   them 
pointed   out   (perhaps   neither  knew) 
that    Rome    herself    had     only    just 
recently  changed  to  the    new   style. 
**  There  is  nothing  more  wearying  and 
more  complicated  than  this  difference 
about    Easter;     nothing     harder     to 
understand  and  above  all  to  explain," 
says  Montalembert,  speaking  of   the 
Synod  of  Whitby.     "  And  yet  on  this 
difference,  seemingly   so  trifling  and 
so  ridiculous,    hinged   the  grand  dis- 
p\ite   between    the   Eoman    and    the 
Celtic  monks."  He  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  the  Scots  were  not  quarto-deci- 
mans  (that  is,  heretics,  who  followed 
the  custom  of  the  Jews)  :   their  mis- 
take was  that  they  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  times,  but  insisted  on  doing  as 
Rome  had  done  in  the  days  when  Saint 
Patrick  began  his  preaching ;  whereas, 
bince  then,  the  Alexandrians   (better 
astronomers  than  the  other  Christians) 
had  found  that  the  old  Jewish  cycle  of 
eighty-four  years  was  wrong,  and  had 
substituted  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus 
which  ran  to  a  hundred  and  nineteen 
years.      The  Popes  had  not  accepted 
the  Dionysian  cycle  till  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  so  that  no  wonder 
the    Scotic    Churches,    half- a- century 


later,  should  have  been  wholly 
ignorant  of  it,  cut  off  as  they  were 
from  Rome  by  reason  ol  the  invasioos 
in  Gaul  and  Britain.  The  Irish  have 
always  been  stubbornly  eonaervative  ; 
so,  even  when  the  autinarity  of  Ronae 
was  invoked  in  favour  ol  the  change, 
those  Scotie  bishops  and  abbots  who 
had  not  been  to  Rome  (as  Ronan,  Pauli- 
nus*s  Scotic  presbyter,  had)  clung  to 
the  old  use,  though  it  brought  with  it 
the  practical  inconvenience  that  while 
King  Oswiu  was  keeping  Easter,  his 
Kentish  queen  and  her  chaplains 
were  only  at  Palm  Sunday. 

Besides  three  tracts  (one  a  homily 
on  the  nothingness  of  life)  and  five 
letters,  Columban  has  left  six  poems. 
At  sixty-eight  years  old  he  strung 
together  several  score  of  adonics, 
talking  of  Danae,  the  Golden  Fleece, 
the  Judgment  of  Paris,  and  the  other 
tales  which  through  the  monks  filtered 
so  thoroughly  into  the  Gaelic  folk  lore. 
Here  is  a  sample. 
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Inclyta  vates 
Nomine  Sappho 
Versibus  istis 
Diilce  solebat 
Edere  carmen. 
... 

Doctiloquorum 
Carmina  linquens 
Frivol  a  nostra 
Suscipe  laetua." 


"That  famed  bard  named  Sappho  in  this 
kind  of  verse  used  to  utter  forth  her  sweet 
songs.  .  .  .  Leaving  the  poems  of  the  learned 
cheerily  take  in  hand  my  trifles." 


To  Fedolius  he  writes  in  a  more  solemn 
strain. 

**  Haec  tibi  dictaram  morbis  oppressus  acerbi**, 
Corpore  quos  fragili  patior  tristi()ue  lenecta. 
Nam  dum  praecipiti  labantur  tempora  cursa 
Nunc  adOlympiadis  ter  sense  veaimus  annos. 
Omnia  pnetereunt,  fugit  irreparabile  tem- 

pus; 
Vive  vale  Isetna,  trifttisque  memento  aenec- 

tie." 

**  What  I  now  send  thee  Fre  been  dictating, 
weighed  down  with  sharp  disease,  which  I 
suffer  through  bodily  weakness  and  md  old 
age.  For  whilst  my  time  glides  by  in  swift 
career,  I've  come  to  the  years  of  my  eighteenth 
Olympiad.  Good-bye  ;  lire  happy,  and  for^t 
your  sad  old  fiiend. " 


Saint  Columbanus. 
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This  is  the  man,  and  this  his  work, 
of  which  Bellarmine  says :  *'  Like  a 
new  apostle  he  threw  a  wonderful 
amonnt  of  light  on  the  Gauls 
and  on  Italy ;  "  and  at  Luxeuil  cer- 
tainly bis  work  lasted,  while  Bobbio 
also  became  a  Nourishing  school,  and 
a  stronghold  against  Arianism. 

Of  the  man  we  may  say  he  was  even 
greater  morally  than  he  was  intellect- 
ually. He  may  have  been  hot-tempered 
and  now  and  then  wanting  in  tact,  but 
his  success  with  so  many  kings  shows 
that   he   mast   have   had   a   personal 
charm,  connected   perhaps   with  that 
fine  presence  which  at  the  first  forced 
him  to  take  refuge  in  Bangor.     Suqh 
a  man,  ^^the  great  champion  of  morals 
at  a  court  notorious  for  its  corruptioii, 
and  a  preacher    in    lands  where  the 
Gospel    was   all   but  forgotten,"     de- 
serves something  more  than  the  obli- 
vion to  which  he  has  been  too  generally 
consigned.    The  old  Scotic  saints  have 
been     universally     ignored     by     the 
English    Church.      It   is  not  easy  to 
understand  why,  while  Saint  George 
and  Saint  David  are  in  our  calendar, 
Saint  Patrick  is  conspicuous  only  by 
his  absence.     We  forget  that  at  least 
half  of     England    was    Christianised 
by  Scotic  missionaries :  they  even  re- 
founded  the  see  of  London  after  Saint 
Augustine's  followers  had   lost  heart 
and    withdrawn.     And   of   this    mis- 
sionary spirit,  continued  through  many 
generations,  Colnmban  gives  one  of  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  brightest  ex- 
amples.    The    writer   of   his    life    in 
Smith's   Dictionary,   claims    for   him 
"sound  judgment,  solid  ecclesiastical 
learning,    elegant     taste,    and     deep 
spirituality  "  ;  and  the  claim  is  pretty 
well  established.     Neander  says  that 
he  gave  the  impulse  to   that   **  mis- 
sionary rage  "  which  sent  out  Cilian, 
the  yranconian  martyr,  Livin  of  Bel- 
gium, Thaddeus  of  Katisbon,  Fridolin 
the  traveller,  and  a    score  of   others 
a    good    century  before    Winfrid    of 
Bomsey,  known  in  religion  as  Saint 
Boniface,  began  his  work.    So  wide- 
spread was  the  Scotic  missionary  work 
that  of  the  natioii  it  began  to  be  said 


that,  **  this  custom  of  wandering  hath 
already  almost  become  a  part  of  their 
nature." 

Probably  this  wandering  spirit  was 
not   wholly  missionary.     With    some 
there  would  be  a  love  of  adventure, 
with  others    the    longing  for  a  com*- 
pleter  isolation  than  any  part  of  Ireland 
could  afford  from   the  free  manners 
and  very  social  life  of  the  clan  ^ ;  but 
along  with  other  impulses  there  was 
always    that     spirit    of    self-sacrifice 
which  sent  Chinese  Buddhists  across 
deserts  and  mountains  to  Thibet,  and  by 
which  the  Mohammedan,  too,  has  been 
inspired  in  almost  as  large  a  measure 
as  the  Christian.     The  fascination  of 
travel  would  naturally  have  been  great 
for  a  cultured  Irishman  of  the  sixth 
century.      Ireland  then  was  not   the 
land  of  desolation  that  it  now  is.  What 
a  different  place  Donegal  must  have 
been,  for  instance,  when  Columbkill 
was,  in  most  undovelike  style,  sotting 
two  clans  by  the  ears.     What  can  be 
drearier,    not    for    the    tourist    who 
admires    its    beauties    but     for     the 
inhabitant,   than   Kilmacrenan,   then 
the  headquarters  of  the  O'Donnells? 
In    those    days    it  was  full  of  life, 
more    or    less    like    the    life    of    a 
New   Zealand    pah.      So,    to    change 
the   scene  and  go  down   into   Clare, 
were   the  Kilfenora  and  Kincora  of 
old  times  :    now  scarcely  alive,   then 
centres   where    the    greatest    of    the 
western  clans,  the  O'Briens,  made  their 
home.     But  still,  for  a  man  who  knew 
Latin  and  some  Greek,  and  for  whom 
Rome  was  the  mother  of  culture  and 
polity  even  more  than  of  religion,  such 
a  life,  however  full,  must  have  been 
mean  and  unsatisfying.     In  his  ears, 
whenever    he   read    his   Priscian    or 
whatever  book  he  might  have  access 
to,   would  ring   echoes   of   the   great 

^  Most  piteous  is  the  lament  of  Oisin  that, 
since  the  clerics  had  come  in  with  the  hoaA*8e 
booming  of  their  hymns,  the  glad  old  time  of 
hunting  and  feastin<(,  and  music  and  wrestling, 
and  ball  play  and  flirting  with  fair  women  (all 
that  made  up  the  free  life  of  the  clan),  is 
wholly  gone.  Coluxabaii  says  he  dentdamtj 
struggled  hard,  to  get  free  from  the  wiles  of 
female  society. 
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world  outside.  He  was  proud  doubt- 
less of  his  race :  like  the  crew  in 
Lord  Tennyson's  Maeldune  he  would 
"chant  the  glories  of  Finn  "  :  he  would 
feel  so  deeply  for  the  heroes  of  old 
that  he  would  even  dream  of  Chris- 
tianising them,  musing  sometimes  so 
long  on  an  old  cairn  that  at  last  the 
chief  whom  it  covered  would ~~«eem  to 
rise  through  the  covering  stones  and  lay 
off  his  armour  and  claim  baptism  from 
one  who  was  perchance  his  kinsman. 
But  this  would  not  rid  him  of  the 
goad  of  travel  towards  the  great  cen- 
tres. Perhaps  among  the  most  mar- 
vellous instances  of  self-sacrifice  is  that 
very  few  ever  pushed  on  to  Kome  or 
to  Jerusalem.  They  found  work  on 
the  road,  and  they  took  it  up  manfully 
and  died  in  doing  it.  But  it  was  the 
love  of  travel  which  gave  them  the 
impulse.  Who  has  not  met,  in  these 
latter  days,  some  poor  parody  of  the 
wandering  Scotic  scholars,  who,  several 
centuries  after  Columban,  took  the 
place  of  the  missionaries  ?  The  writer 
of  this  paper  remembers  one  who 
walked  into  his  garden  in  West  Corn- 
wall and  handed  him  a  card  on 
which  was  printed  Fitzsimon,  Philo- 
math. He  knew  much  Latin,  and 
some  Qreek,  and  he  had  just  been  to 
see  the  Land's  End,  having  already 
seen  many  like  "  Ends ''  and  wishing 
to  add  that  to  his  list.  That  was  his 
sole  reason  for  coming  down  so  far. 
He  had  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  rail- 
way in  the  Isle  of  Man, — such  verses 
as  the  hedge-schoolmaster  in  an  Irish 
parish  used  always  to  be  ready  with 
whenever  anything  happened,  and  of 
which  the  best  known  (and  best)  ex- 
ample is  The  Groves  of  Blarney.  Thir- 
teen hundred  years  ago  our  Philomath 
would  very  likely  have  gone  out  with 
one  of  the  missionary  saints  and  have 
satisfied  his  morbid  longing  for  change 
by  moving  from  one  wild  station  to 
another.  The  old  order  changes ;  and 
such  a  man,  purposeless,  scarcely  sound 
in  mind,  yet  not  the  least  given  to 
drink,  wandering  as  Goldsmith  did, 
"  alone,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow," 
but  without  either  Goldsmith's  genius 


for  his  inward  solace,  or  the  musical 
gift  which  made  him  so  popular  in 
every  French  village,  is  a  very  poor  ex- 
change for  the  old  Scotic  monk.  The 
old  order  changes;  yet  we  need  not 
forget  Columban  and  his  brethren  any 
more  than  we  forget  our  obligations  to 
Rome.  To  Home  we  owe  an  organisa- 
tion which  a  monastic  Church  could 
never  have  given,  and  which  has 
fostered  the  true  idea  that  Church  and 
State  are  one.  But  to  the  Scotic 
missionaries  we  owe  that  individuality, 
that  power  of  initiative  without  which 
the  most  perfect  organisation  becomes 
a  dead  letter. 

Montalembert  notes  admiringly  the 
full  freedom  which  Home  (then,  as  at 
so  many  other  crises,  healthily  elastic) 
allowed  to  such  a  teacher  as  Columban. 
That  the  Gallic  clergy  were  aggrieved 
at  a  sort  of  glorified  compound  of  Mr. 
Moody  and  Father  Ignatius  getting 
into  vogue  to  their  discredit  is  no 
wonder ;  but  at  headquarters  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  repression  or  of  formal 
disapprobation.  Columban' s  virtue 
and  sanctity  won  for  him  the  licence 
of  action  which  an  Indian  fakeer  wins 
by  his  austerities.  Rome  behaved  very 
differently  more  than  five  hundred 
years  later,  when  Saint  Bernard  was 
her  mouthpiece,  and  Adrian  the  Sixth 
filled  the  Papal  Chair.  No  one  can 
say  that  then  **  she  displayed  an  exem- 
plary moderation."  Bernard,  directed 
by  the  self-seeking  traitor  Saint 
Malachy,  was  appointed  Balaam-like 
to  curse  the  Scotic  church  in  order 
that  Henry  the  Second  might  assume 
the  virtue  of  an  abater  of  religious 
abuses. 

But  it  is  no  use  thinking  what 
might  have  happened  had  Ireland 
been  permitted  to  develope  along  her 
own  line,  to  become  a  nation  instead 
of  a  set  of  clans,  before  she  came 
into  hostile  contact  with  England. 
Mr.  Lecky,  and  just  lately  Mr.  Bag- 
well, have  some  good  remarks  on  this ; 
but  they  were  both  anticipated  by 
Sir  Henry  Maine  who,  in  his  Origin  Oi 
Institutions,  showing  the  unexpected 
resemblances  between  the  Brehon  codo 
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and  the  common  law  of  England, 
remarks  how  little  the  English  of 
Henry  the  Second's  day  were  really 
in  advance  of  the  Irish,  and  how 
the  Irish  had  all  but  attained  the  goal 
of  national  unity  (one  clan  having 
become  greatly  predominant)  when 
their  advance  along  that  line  was 
checked  by  the  invasion. 

It  is  hard  for  an  Irishman  to  for- 
give men  who  have  written  as  though 
all  Ireland  had  to  boast  of  was  '*a 
few  grotesque  saints/'  Comgall  is 
by  no  means  grotesque,  neither  is 
Colamban;  nor  were  they  only  a 
few  who  did  a  like  work  to  that 
of  both ;  for  if  some  are  disposed  to 
cite  about  the  missionary  monks 
the  foolish  old  saw  about  an  Irish- 
man doing  well  everywhere  except  in 
his  own  country,  let  them  remember 
that  the  Irish  schools  at  home  were  for 
centuries  as  famous  in  their  way  as 
Luxeuil  itself.  The  youth  of  Eng- 
land regularly  resorted  to  them  for 
instrxiction ;  and  though  Bangor  was 
so  destroyed  by  the  Danes  that  not  a 
trace  of  it  remains,  some  of  these 
schools  survived  even  those  singularly 
def^tmctive  invaders. 

Mr.  W.  A.  O'Conor,  in  his  History 
Of  The  Irish  People,  has  a  fine  chapter 
on  these  Irish  missionaries.  "To  de- 
scribe them,*'  he  says, 

"  as  Christiaii  teachers,  interpreting  the  term 
by  ordinary  experience,  would  convey  no  true 
idea  of  their  mlf-imposed  datiea  or  of  their 
method  of  discharging  them.  .  .  By  voluntar- 
ily enduring  all  the  hardships  which  necessity 
imposed  on  others,  by  entire  disregard  of 
wealth,  by  condemning  the  violence  of  bar. 


barous  chiefs,  by  dedicating  themselves  and 
their  whole  means  to  the  deliverance  of  captives, 
they  manifested  the  power  of  truth,  and 
recommended  the  religion  of  Christ.*' 

He  notes  their  independent  spirit : 

"  In  Columban  and  the  others  when  engaged 
in  controversy  we  miss  the  subservient  spirit 
of  those  who  seek  their  private  ends." 

Of  their  stubborn  adhesion  to  their 
own  peculiarities,  he  remarks : 

"  They  were  in  the  battle,  and  regarded  the 
proposal  to  change  their  tonsure  or  their  time 
of  celebrating  Easter  as  soldiers  would  regard 
an  order  to  change  their  uniform  in  presence 
of  an  advancing  foe.  Moreover,  they  shrank 
from  making  a  surrender  which  would  imply 
that  the  unity  of  the  Church  rested  on  exter- 
nals. Their  attachment  to  their  own  customs 
was  founded,  not  on  any  power  they  supposed 
them  to  possess,  but  on  their  association  with 
the  hallowed  names  of  Saint  Patrick  and  Saint 
Columbkill.  The  subjects  on  which  they 
differed  from,  and  those  in  which  they  agreed 
with,  Rome,  had  no  analogy  or  connection 
whatever  with  the  polemics  of  a  later  period.*' 

And  then,  after  pointing  out  (what 
must  strike  every  reader  of  Columban's 
letters)  "  the  startling  modernness  of 
Irish  modes  of  thinking  at  this  remote 
date,''  he  adds  : 

"Their  religious  independence  was  only  one 
feature  of  a  mental  constitution  that  knew  no 
guidance  save  such  as  reason  and  justice 
inspired.  Their  spiritual  pre-eminence  was  in 
religion,  because  religion  was  the  science  of 
the  time.  During  many  ages,  a  few  Irishmen 
were  the  only  champions  of  free  thought." 

All  this  is  very  true.  What  has 
been  written  in  this  paper  of  Colum- 
ban will  have  been  useless  if  its  truth 
cannot  be  recognised  in  his  case. 
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A  DISCOURSE  UPON  SERMONS. 


Much  has  been  written  about  ser- 
mons, but  the  subject  can  never 
grow  stale.  However  else  sermons 
may  be  regarded^  they  at  least  loom 
large  as  a  fact  in  our  social  economy. 
So  long  as  two  millions,  more  or  less, 
continue  to  be  preached  every  year, 
they  will  assert  their  claim  to  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  that  the  supply  is 
just  a  little  in  excess  of  the  demand  : 
that  here,  as  in  so  many  other  quar- 
ters, we  are  suffering  slightly  from 
over-production.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
sermons  are  firm  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  City)  and,  if  moderately 
taxed,  would  yield  a  pretty  steady 
revenue.  As  it  is,  the  tax  is  now  too 
often  levied  on  the  patience  of  the 
hearer  as  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  excise 
on  articles  which,  as  delivered,  are 
certainly  sometimes  **  above  proof." 

It  is  the  fashion  to  lament  what  is 
assumed  to  be  the  slight  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  annual  discharge  of  these 
two  millions  of  sermons.  The  popular 
imagination  seems  disposed  to  regard 
them  as  a  kind  of  artillery  which 
should  at  once  strew  society  with  the 
wrecks  and  ruins  of  ancient  errors. 
And  even  the  philosophers,  with  that 
fondness  for  quantitative  analysis 
which  has  distinguished  them  ever 
since  the  chemical  balance  was  per- 
fected, are  always  on  the  look-out  for 
what  may  be  termed  ponderable  re- 
sults. Both  classes  of  critics  are 
equally  at  fault.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
assume  that  a  result  cannot  be  great 
unless  it  be  conspicuous.  It  may  be 
negative  as  well  as  positive  :  invisible, 
and  yet  real  enough.  The  reviews 
made  merry  some  years  ago  over  a 
man  who  published  a  didactic  poem 
and  described  himself  as  waiting  for 
"  some  result  in  people's  altered  man- 
ners." It  is  presumed  that  he  is  still 
waiting.  Similarly,  the  critics  are  on 
the  look-out  for  a  result  equally  visi- 


ble from  the  two  millions  of  sermons. 
They  forget  that,  if  these  sermons  do 
nothing  else,  they  may  at  least  serve 
as  ballast.  The  irreverent  might  say 
that  they  are  exactly  fitted  to  discharge 
a  function  for  which  heaviness  is  the 
first  requisite.  But  they  would  be 
equally  well-fitted  if  described  as 
weighty,  and  the  word  is  not  obnoxious. 
Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  for  a  mo- 
ment society  without  its  sermons  :  the 
ship  without  its  ballast,  heeling  over 
to  every  dangerous  blast,  letting  in 
the  water  of  an  acrid  immorality  and 
scepticism  on  all  sides.  Surely,  that 
we  are  even  as  good  as  we  are  may, 
after  all,  be  largely  due  to  the  un- 
failing supply  of  weighty  pulpit-ballast 
every  week. 

So,  again,  to  use  another  illustration, 
do  we  ever  feel  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere?  And  yet  how  happily 
and  healthily  it  restrains  our  move- 
ments :  fifteen  pounds  weight  on 
every  square  inch  of  bodily  surface. 
What  light,  flighty  beings  we  should 
necessarily  become  were  this  restraint 
removed  even  for  an  instant  \  And  so 
we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  there 
is  no  break  in  the  long  succeesioB  of 
discourses  from  the  pulpit.  Where 
should  we  be  if  this  wholesome  in- 
fluence were  removed  for  a  single  week 
— this  steady  pneumatic  pressure  in 
tLo  region  of  morals  and  theology! 
England  can  never  surely  become  in- 
curably light-headed  so  long  as  there  is 
this  salutary  burden  of  two  millions  of 
sermons  pretty  evenly  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  society. 

One  is  reminded  in  this  connection 
of  a  schoolmaster  of  the  olden  type, 
well  known  years  ago  in  a  western 
county,  who  used  to  maintain  that  you 
could  never  be  doing  wrong  in  flogging 
a  boy.  Either  the  boy* had  already 
done  something  to  deserve  it,  or  he 
would  verj'  speedily  do  something.     It 
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was  not  less  fair  for  justice  to  be 
antkipatory  than  for  it  to  be  retro- 
spective. So  of  sermons — thej  may  be 
regarded  as  an  antieipatorj  means  of 
discipline.  Who  knows  bow  much 
oftener  we  should  aM  go  wrong  with- 
ont  them  ?  Let  us  then  accept  them 
gratefully,  whilst  we  maintain  unim- 
paired our  traditional  right  to  criticise 
them — the  true  McLgrta  Chctrta  of  the 
English  ChurchTOan. 

Bnt  eren  the  keenest  critics  must 
allow  that  they  have  of  late  years 
perceptibly  improved — improved  cer- 
tainly as  regards  length.  The  tradi- 
tional answer  of  the  man  with  eleven 
children,  that  he  had  ^'  better  than  a 
dozen,"  was  do  doubt  misleading.  Not 
so  the  '* better  than  an  hour''  sermon 
of  the  olden  tima  I  remember  still 
my  childish  horror  when  our  good  old 
rector  used  to  mount  the  pulpit  and, 
hooking  himself  on  to  the  oaken  panel 
by  the  third  finger  of  his  right  hand 
(which,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
chanced  to  have  a  diamond  ring  upon 
it),  would  there  remain,  tenacious  as 
a  crustacean  of  his  position  physical 
and  theological,  until  the  hand  c^  the 
clock  in  front  of  the  gallery  pointed 
to  one.  Even  then  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  would  unhook  himself. 
There  might  still  be  the  "one  word 
more,  my  brethren,"  which  gave  my 
childish  mind  such  a  terrible  idea  of 
the  expansiveness  of  unity.  In  that 
dreary  waste  of  theology  the  only 
fixed  thing  was  the  longitude.  For 
the  rest,  the  rector's  great  aim  seemed 
to  be  always  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
or,  if  possible,  a  little  before  it.  It 
was  seldcHD  that  he  would  content 
himself  with  anything  so  far  advanced 
in  point  of  time  as  the  Fall  of  Man. 
He  was  fonder  of  Chaos,  and  occasion- 
ally toob  ns  back  behind  the  Creation 
altogether. 

His  greatest  sermon  (we  had  it  many 
times  over)  was  on  the  text :  "  They 
shall  offer  young  bullocks  upon  thine 
altar."  Each  word  of  the  text  formed 
a  separate  heading.  Due  force  was 
given  to  the  "  pronoun,"  to  the  "  par- 
ticle pf    futurity,"  to   the   "verb   of 


oblation,"  to  the  "adjective  of  youth," 
to  the  "bovine  substantive,"  to  the 
"  preposition  "  (copiously  illustrated 
from  the  Latin  grammar),  and  finally 
to  the  "  sacrificial  locality. "  Did  I 
say  "  finally  "  % — I  Was  wrong  :  it  was 
only  "lastly."  The  "finalfy"  came 
long  afterwards,  an-d  even  then  left 
room  for  "in  conclusion"  and  the  "one 
word  more." 

Another  of  his  great  sermons, 
though  not  so  great  as  the  above, 
was  professedly  on  Dives  and  Laza- 
rus. It  was  really  on  the  purple  and 
fine  linen  incidentally  mentioned  in 
the  parable.  These  excited  all  the 
worthy  rector's  sense  of  scholarship, 
and  he  gave  an  exhaustive  disquisition 
on  both.  The  only  pit/rpwreua  pcmnua^ 
or  bit  of  colour,  in  it  for  me  was  his 
account  (is  it  true  or  apocryphal? — I 
know  not)  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Tyrian  dye — a  wandering  dog  licking 
a  murex  upon  the  sea-shore  and  getting 
its  tongue  stained  therewith  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  its  master.  I 
wonder  the  rector  did  not  go  on  to 
quote  the  old  and  almost  forgotten 
epigram  on  the  ser jean ts-at  law,  them- 
selves now  well  nigh  extinct : 

"The  s^rjeant»  aro  a  grateful  raee> 
Aod  all  their  actions  show  it : 
Their  purple  garments  come  from  Tyre, 
Their  arguments  go  to  if* 

Those  were  emphatically  the  days 
of  written  sermons,  for  the  most  part 
recurring  with  the  regularity  of  a  re- 
peating decimal.  Litera  seripta  mcmet  ; 
and  most  congregations  had  ample 
opportunity  of  verifying  in  their  own 
experience  the  essential  permanence 
of  the  written  letter.  These  ancestral 
discourses,  yellow  with  age  and  curly 
from  the  fingering  of  many  genera- 
tions of  orators,  came  to  be  almost  as 
well  known  as  the  details  of  a  nursery 
legend,  until  at  last  the  hearers  grew 
to  resent  the  slightest  verbal  altera- 
tion in  the  text.  A  mingled  feeling 
took  possession  of  their  minds.  They 
could  not  honestly  assert  that  they 
loved  the  sermon ;  but  if  they  must 
have  it  at  ^11,  they  liked   it   unm^- 
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tilated.  Familiarity  might  have  bred 
a  something  of  contempt,  but  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  a  patchwork  effort 
at  disguise.  Besides,  they  felt  in  a 
way  defrauded  of  their  due.  Long 
prescription  had  given  them  an  in- 
defeasible right  to  the  sermon,  the 
whole  sermon,  and  nothing  but  the 
sermon.  In  those  good  old  conserva- 
tive days  men  had  no  yearning  for 
revised  versions.  Children  freely  cor- 
rect their  nurse  if  she  deviates  by  a 
hair's  breadth  from  the  accustomed 
course  of  the  adventures  of  Tom 
Thumb  or  Jack  the  Giant-killer ;  and 
the  older  members  of  a  congrega- 
tion felt  inclined  to  do  the  same  with 
their  rector  if  he  ever  ventured  to 
tamper  with  his  time-honoured  manu- 
script. A  parenthesis  might  be  par- 
doned, especially  if  founded  on  some 
State-anniversary :  an  alteration  never. 
How  much  unconscious  truth  lay  in 
the  ignorant  grandiloquence  of  the 
farmer  whom  I  once  heard  say  to  his 
vicar,  "  You  gave  us  a  very  good  rota- 
tion to-day,  sir,'*  meaning  presumably 
"  oration." 

It  is  true  that  comical  results  some- 
times followed.  There  is  a  well-known 
story,  probably  apocryphal,  of  a  South 
American  clergyman,  who,  even  when 
preaching  in  £ngland,  could  seldom 
keep  an  earthquake  out  of  his  dis- 
course. It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  a 
clergyman  in  Nottinghamshire,  who 
had  been  a  naval  chaplain,  electrified 
his  congregation  one  Sunday  by  ex- 
claiming, "When  we  hear,  as  we  do 
now,  the  waves  roaring  around  us  — ." 
This  roused  even  the  farmers,  who 
fancied  at  once  that  the  little  river 
which  flows  through  the  village  must 
have  suddenly  burst  its  banks  and 
flooded  their  meadows.  In  reality  the 
exciting  phrase  had  slipped  out  un- 
awares :  it  was  only  a  too  slavish 
adherence  to  the  text  of  a  manuscript 
written  in  widely  different  circum- 
stances that  had  led  the  worthy  pastor 
to  make  this  startling  announcement. 

And  then,  the  interchange  of  manu- 
scripts. At  first  sight  there  is  much 
to  bB  said  for  this.     If  an  interchange 


of  preachers  is  a  good  thing,  why  not 
the  interchange  of  sermons  1  JBJight 
ounces  of  rulea  paper  will  go  farther, 
without  necessarily  faring  worse, 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen  stone  of 
ecclesiastically  developed  humanity. 
And  is  it  not  a  clear  waste  of  force 
to  leave  a  well-composed  sermon  to 
languish  in  the  recesses  of  a  desk, 
when  it  might  be  doing  good  work  in 
another  parish  ?  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  interchange 
of  manuscripts  has  its  drawbacks. 
Circumstances  are  not  identical  in 
different  parishes.  The  vicar  of  a 
squireless  village  denounces  Dives 
with  absolute  impunity.  But  let  him 
lend  his  scathing  discourse  to  the 
clerical  friend  who  numbers  a  mil- 
lionaire among  his  people,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  friend  will  find 
himself  arraigned  before  his  bishop. 
It  actually  happened  in  Oxfordshire 
in  the  days  of  Bishop  Wilberforce.  It 
is  true  the  clergyman  triumphed,  but 
the  triumph  was  not  without  its 
humiliation.  There  could  be  no  per- 
sonal vindictiveness  in  a  borrowed 
discourse.  But  if  he  disproved  the 
appropriateness,  he  had  to  admit  the 
appropriation.  Personality  or  pla- 
giarism— a  sorry  dilemma  for  any 
parson. 

Still,  after  all,  it  is  not  very  rea- 
sonable that  there  should  be  such  an 
outcry  against  borrowed  sermons. 
Where  does  any  one  get  his  ideas 
from  %  Unless  a  whole  school  of  phi- 
losophers is  in  the  wrong,  we  come 
into  the  world  with  minds  blank  as 
sheets  of  white  paper.  Who  but  a 
Crerman  ever  evolved  anything  from 
his  inner  consciousness?  Is  not,  in 
fact,  all  our  knowledge  borrowed? 
One  man  sits  down  and  writes  off  a 
discourse  almost  without  reference  to 
books.  Is  he,  therefore,  original  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  He  has  only  proved  that 
he  possesses  a  well-stored  mind  and 
a  retentive  memory.  Another  sur- 
rounds himself  with  commentaries, 
and  painfully  pieces  together  a  bit  of 
pulpit-mosaic.  What  memory  did  for 
the  first,  ingenuity  does  for  the  second. 
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A  third  has  neither  the  gift  of  recol- 
lection nor  the  faculty  of  composition. 
Instead  of  copying  piecemeal,  he  copies 
wholesale.  Is  he,  therefore,  more  of 
a  plagiarist  than  the  other  two )  Who 
shall  venture  to  affirm  it  f  Let  him 
who  would  do  so  first  publish  to  the 
world  one  so-called  original  thought 
of  his  own.  The  chances  are  it  will 
be  found  already  in  print. 

But  we  are  told  :  ''  At  least  a  man 
can  make  the  ideas  of  another  his 
own,  assimilate  them,  give  them  the 
stamp  of  his  own  personality,  and 
issue  them,  as  it  were,  fresh  from  his 
own  mint."  So  he  can,  and  probably 
spoil  them  in  the  process.  Why 
should  he  feel  constrained  to  do  so) 
Why  should  he  not  select  the  best 
and  leave  them  as  he  found  them) 
Is  the  batter  any  the  better  because 
you  change  the  stamp  of  the  dairy  to 
that  of  the  retail-dealer  f  Surely  the 
only  important  thing  is  to  see  that, 
however  stamped,  it  be  genuine  butter 
and  not  oleomargarine. 

What  is  really  wanted  is  a  little 
more  courage  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
— courage  to  give  their  people  always 
a  first-rate  ai'ticle,  whether  of  home  or 
foreign  manufacture.  By  all  means 
let  them  say  whence  they  derive  their 
inspiration.  Prudence  would  dictate 
this  candour,  if  it  were  recommended 
by  no  higher  motive.  To  every  church 
comes  sooner  or  later  the  perambula- 
tory  pedant,  ever  on  the  scent  of 
plagiarism.  One  such,  coming  to  a 
church  in  days  gone  by,  visibly  discon- 
certed the  preacher  by  muttering 
audibly  at  the  end  of  each  glowing 
paragraph  the  name  of  its  original 
composer.  "  South,"  "  Tillotson," 
"  Barrow,"  "  Hooker,"  dropping  from 
his  lips,  revealed  to  the  astonished 
congregation  the  sources  of  their  pas- 
tor's eloquence.  At  last  the  rector's 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  secular  arm  in  the  person 
of  the  verger.  "  Jones,  turn  that  man 
out  I "  "  Your  own  1  "  murmured  the 
stranger,  still  faithful  to  his  principle 
of  giving  the  authority  for  every 
sentence  the  rector  uttered. 


This  was  a  species  of  marginal  re- 
ference such  as  no  divine  could  desire ; 
but  some  of  those  old  sermons  were 
graced  with  marginal  notes  of  their 
own  much  on  the  principle  of  the 
verbal  directions  in  a  music-score. 
Looking  over  such  an  one,  which  in 
its  day  had  been  preached  before 
royalty  itself,  I  came  across  such 
pencilled  memoranda  in  the  margin  as 
these  :  "  Drop  voice  I  "  **Drop  it !  " 
"  Whisper,"  **  Pathetic  —  shake  I  " 
"  Louder  !  "  "  Ore  rotunda,**  and  so 
forth.  For  the  rest,  a  very  tame  long- 
winded  discourse,  with  sentences  lan- 
guidly meandering  over  whole  pages, 
and  needing  doubtless  special  manage- 
ment of  the  voice  to  convey  any 
meaning  at  all  to  the  royal  listener. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  well-modulated 
prescriptions  lent  it  a  little  of  the  life 
it  so  sorely  needed. 

Nowadays,  however,  written  sermons 
seem  gradually  to  be  falling  into  some- 
thing like  disrepute,  and  extemporary 
discourses  are  all  the  rage.  Many, 
alas  I  only  too  obviously  extemporary 
— creatures  of  the  moment  both  in 
their  genesis  and  their  effect.  It  is 
perhaps  hardly  an  unmixed  advantage 
that  of  late  years  it  has  dawned  upon 
the  consciousness  of  English  ecclesias- 
tics that,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  so 
very  difficult  in  stringing  words  to- 
gether when  you  are  in  an  erect 
posture.  What  some  one  called  **  the 
faculty  of  thinking  on  your  hind-legs  " 
is  a  widely  different  matter.  Loqua- 
city is  the  birthright  of  the  many, 
thought  the  prerogative  of  the  few. 
And  as  long  as  this  is  so,  have  we  not 
a  right  to  shudder  at  strictly  extem- 
poraneous discourse,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  on  the  platform!  Bishop 
Wilberforce  lived  to  regard  it  as  a 
mistake  that  he  had  recommended  his 
clergy  as  a  body  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  extemporary  preaching.  He  found 
that  such  discourses  too  often  come 
from  the  heart  only,  in  the  sense  of 
not  pi'oceeding  from  the  brain.  The 
method  of  fabricating  them  is  in  many 
cases  as  strictly  mechanical  as  the 
knack  of  making  Latin  verses.     The 
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luemor J  is  stored  with  scrap?  and  tags 
which  aro  loosely  fitted  together  iiklo 
sentences  hy  an  ingenious  process 
which  devolves  all  mental  labour  upon 
the  listener.  Talk  of  the  fatal  facility 
of  octosyllAbic  verse — what  is  that 
to  the  fatal  facility  of  the  preaching 
which,  unrestrained  by  manuscript, 
floods  the  pews  with  mere  sonorous 
platitudes  ? 

It  is  coDceivable  that  a  sermon,  even 
a  good  one,  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
Christian  worship,  and  that  men  may, 
without  being  ethnics,  prefer  Roberi^- 
son  in  the  study  to  Bobinson  in  the 
pulpit.  Can  there  be  no  true  de- 
voutness  unless  the  devotee  be  at  all 
times  willing  either  to  act  the  lotus- 
eater,  *' falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream" 
under  the  narcotic  influence  of  the 
written  sermon,  or  to  grow  distracted 
as  he  tries  to  follow  the  kaleidoscope 
that  the  extemporaneous  orator  twirls 
mechanically  before  his  mental  vision 
— must  he  be  at  all  times  willing,  I 
say,  to  bear  one  or  other  of  these,  or 
else  be  reckoned  an  outcast  from  the 
fold  f  May  he  not  plead  in  excuse  for 
his  conduct,  in  the  one  case, 

**  By  our  parson  perplext,  say,  liow  shall  we 
determine  ? 
*  Watch  and  pray,'  gays  the  text:  *Go  to 
sleep/  says  the  sei-mon." 

And  in  the  other, 


<i 


The  clue  to  their  meaning  I  never  have 

found  ; 
But  of  this  I  am  certain — the  sermons  are 

sound," 


Perhaps,  on  an  impartial  review  of 
the  whole  case,  the  balance  of  edu- 
cated opinion  will  not  always  be  found 
in  favour  of  the  modern  extemporan- 
eousness.  True,  it  fascinates  the 
vulgar.  To  them  it  savours  a  little 
of  the  supernatural*  Their  own  pro- 
cesses of  thought  are  so  laboured,  and 
their  delivery  of  opinions  is  so  slow 
and  slipshod,  that  the  continuous  flow 
of  words  from  a  man  without  a  book 
seems  to  them  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous. In  their  eyes  to  read  is  human, 
to  extemporise  divine.  It  matters  not 
that  what  is  read  may  be  a  master- 


piece, and  what  i«  Baid  m^ere 
sound  &&d  f«iry,  signifying  noUiing^ 
save  the  ix>bust  «elf-posaes6ion  of  the 
speaker  and  the  fine  working  condition 
of  his  lungs.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  those  who  have 
regarded  the  use  of  a  written  sermon 
in  the  pulpit  as  a  matter  of  positive 
obligation.  Of  such  sort  was  the 
eccentric  country  gentieman  who  .ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  ''any 
clergyman  should  venture  into  the 
presence  of'  his  Maker  without  a 
manuscript " — a  gentleman  who  must, 
one  fancies,  have  been  a  not  very 
remote  kinsman  of  the  northern  arch- 
deacon who  wrote  to  a  rural  vicar  to 
reprove  him  for  ''approaching  his 
archdeacon  on  a  postcard  i " 

No  doubt  we  must  all  allow  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  spoken 
sermon  sounds  fresher  than  the  writ- 
ten. "  Which  do  you  prefer  t "  asked 
a  clergyman  once  of  a  famous  states- 
man. ''  I  prefer,"  said  the  statesman, 
**  a  written  sermon  delivered  as  if  it 
were  unwritten."  This  is  an  ideal 
seldom  attained  :  it  was  attained,  in 
a  way  perhaps,  by  Belle w.;  in  another 
way  by  Chalmers ;  and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  by  Melvill. 

Of  course  sermons  are  not  nowa- 
days so  long  as  they  used  to  be.  If 
you  want  one  an  hour  long,  your  only 
hope  is  to  attend  a  Bampton  Lecture, 
or  to  chance  on  Canon  Liddon  at  his 
longest.  In  the  latter  case  you  will 
not,  however,  be  fatigued,  but  will 
merely  fancy  that  your  watch  has 
played  you  a  trick  when  you  consult 
it  at  the  end  of  the  discourse. 

In  fact,  in  some  quarters  we  have 
in  these  latter  days  gone  to  the  oppo- 
site extreaae.  The  age  prides  itself 
on  its  conciseness.  Our  correspond- 
ence is  largely  conducted  in  telegrams 
of  twelve  words  :  our  news  is  absorbed 
through  summaries,  or  even  bills  of 
contents.  The  man  of  business  has 
no  leisui^  to  sit  down  to  lunch ;  how 
should  he  swallow  theology  by  the 
hour?  "Do  you  think,''  asked  one 
of  the  newest  patterns  in  curates  of 
his  somewhat  older  vicar,   "  do  you 
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think,  if  I  preached  for  ten  minutes 
in  the  morning,  I  should  be  too — ■ 
longi"  **  Decidedly,"  answered  the 
vicar,  who  possessed  the  priceless 
quality  called  presence  of  mind,  "  de- 
cidedly. In  a  church  like  ours  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  preacher  sto 
mount  the  pulpit,  and  having  uttered 
a  fervent  '  Dearly  beloved,'  to  descend 
again.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  and 
the  essence  of  preaching/'  It  was  fair 
satire  as  times  go.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
sesflion,  as  one  of  the  latest  products 
of  this  lightning  age,  a  volume  of 
sermons  actually  preached  in  a  church 
at  a  fashionable  watering-place.  Few 
of  these  could  have  taken  more  than 
live  minutes  to  deliver.  I  will  not 
name  the  church.  Why  should  I 
aggravate  the  congestion  from  which 
it  already  suffers?  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, every  congregation  which,  even 
in  these  enlightened  days,  possesses 
sficb  a  treasure.  In  an  average  church 
the  sermon  still  touches,  or  almost 
touches,  the  twentieth  minute.  What 
would  good  Bishop  Latimer  have  «iaid 
to  this  dwindling  of  the  candle  he 
lighted? — he,  "who,  preaching  by  the 
measured  hour,  was  oft-times  entreated 
to  reverse  the  hour-glass  "  and  to  give 
his  enraptured  auditors  another  sixty 
minutes. 

And,  as  the  length  of  the  discourse 
has  been  changed,  so  has  been  the 
style.  It  is  true,  there  is  not  now 
quite  so  much  learning  or  even  exact- 
ness as  formerly.  I  should  never  have 
heard  from  my  old  rector  what  I 
heard  a  preacher  say  not  long  ago : 
"  God  is  self-sufficient,"  meaning,  I 
presume,  "self -sufficing."  Nor  should 
I  have  heard,  as  I  did  from  another 
preacher,  the  conduct  of  God  towards 
AbiHham  described  as  "  fulsome," 
meaning  possibly  full  of  love  and 
gmciousness — who  shall  say  ?  But  at 
least  we  have  animation  and  spright- 
lineas.  It  is  surely  worth  while  to 
have  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  if  only  to  'have 
heatrd,  as  has  been  beard  in  a  univer- 


sity -  pulpit,  a  bishop  talk  of  the 
Almighty's  raison  d^etre  and  his  free- 
dom from  arrive  pensee.  And  I  have 
myself  lived  to  hear  St.  Peter  de- 
nounced in  the  pulpit  by  a  doctor  of 
divinity  as  being  fond  of  low  society, 
because,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  he 
voluntarily  sat  with  the  servants. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  some  who 
maintain  that  the  day  of  sermons  is 
already  over — that  they  are  even  now 
to  be  regarded  cbs  a  mere  survival 
(not  the  fittest)  of  a  time  when  they 
formed  the  natural  and  almost  exclu- 
sive means  of  conveying  religious  in- 
struction. Now,  however  (so  it  is 
said)  the  universal  spread  of  education 
and  the  multiplication  of  popular 
religious  books  enable  every  one  who 
desires  it  to  get  a  better  sermon  at 
home  than  in  his  parish  church. 
Thus  their  function  is  superseded  and 
their  necessity  is  at  an  end.  It  may 
be  so.  The  world  does  move,  and  the 
once  cradling  decades  now  career  like 
race-horses.  But  at  the  moment  I  do 
not  see  that  we  have  reached  a  sta^e 
when  the  human  voice  and  the  human 
personality  have  ceased  to  count  as 
factors  in  influencing  society.  The 
best  book  is,  after  all,  but  the  dead 
deposit  of  the  brain — a  wondrous 
tissue,  woven  on  the  loom  of  mole- 
cules, but  no  longer  in  vital  union 
with  its  creator.  It  can  never  com- 
pete in  force  and  influence  with  the 
living  impact  of  an  earnest  soul.  And 
so  sermons,  changing  doubtless  in 
their  character  to  suit  the  mood  of 
changing  times,  may  well  have  a  long 
and  useful  future  before  them.  In 
this  paper  I  have  regarded  them  only 
in  some  of  their  lighter  aspects.  In 
their  graver  they  are  like  the  waves 
that  break  on  the  shore  and  ^icatter 
their  spray  in  evidence  of  the  ocean- 
depths  behind  them.  For  all  earnest 
words  that  drop  from  human  lips 
bear  witness  to  the  eternal  longings 
that  possess  the  heart  of  man. 

A.  EuBVLE  Evans. 
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The  list  of  authorities  prefixed  to 
the  memoir  of  Claverhouse  lately  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Longman's  series  of 
English  Worthies  does  not  include 
The  Ked  Book  Of  Menteith.  This 
book,  which  was  privately  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1880,  contains  ten  letters 
from  Dundee  discovered  by  its  editor, 
Sir  William  (then  Mr.)  Eraser,  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Kecords  of  Scotland, 
among  the  papers  in  the  Montrose 
Charter-room  at  Buchanan.  Those 
papers  had  been  previously  examined 
by  Mark  Napier,  the  biographer  of 
both  of  the  two  great  heroes  of 
the  House  of  Graham,  James, 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  John,  Vis- 
count of  Dundee;  but  they  had  not 
been  set  in  the  fair  order  of  the  Queens- 
berry  archives,  which  yielded  him  such 
rich  spoil  for  the  latter's  life,  and 
Napier  somehow  managed  to  miss  these 
letters,  though  he  was  a  patient 
searcher  and  rarely  failed  to  find  what 
he  looked  for.  The  Ked  Book  and  its 
precious  contents,  having  been  only 
put  in  private  circulation,  remained 
unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  aforesaid 
memoir  till  too  late  for  him  to  make 
use  of  them.  This  was  one  of  those 
misfortunes  which  every  biographer 
must  be  content  to  accept  as  a  fault. 
The  letters  are  of  no  great  historical 
importance:  they  do  not  in  any  way 
afEect  the  course  of  Claverhouse's  life, 
nor  throw  any  fresh  light,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  on  his  public  actions ;  but  they 
undoubtedly  help  to  give  some  more 
assurance  of  a  man  whom  all  who  have 
handled  his  story  have  evidently  found 
great  difiiculty  in  making  anything 
more  than  a  mere  lay-figure  of  history. 
However,  his  latest  biographer  must 
try  to  console  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  his  ignorance  of  these  letters 
has  been  shared  by  many  others. 
Even  that  accomplished  writer  in  the 
Athenseum  who,  entangled,  uu  doubt. 


in  the  meshes  of  his  own  vast  learning, 
appears  to  have  confounded  the  Oame- 
ronians  of  Richard  Cameron  with  the 
Cameronians  of  William  Cleland,  and 
the  John  Brown,  who  was  shot  at 
Priesthill  by  order  of  Captain  Graham, 
with  the  John  Brown  who  was  buried 
at  Crathie  by  order  of  Queen  "Vic- 
toria,— even  this  high  historical  au- 
thority will  have  to  add  to  his  slender 
stock  of  ignorance  The  Red  Book  Of 
Menteith. 

These  ten  letters  cover  a  period  of 
three  years,  from  1679  to  1682,  a 
period  in  the  writer's  life  which,  save 
for  the  battles  of  Drumclog  and 
Bothwell  Bridge  in  the  summer  of 
the  former  year,  has  hitherto  re- 
mained almost  blank.  Five  are 
written  from  London,  the  others 
from  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  in  Scot- 
land. All  are  addressed  to  the  same 
person,  to  William,  eighth  and  last 
Earl  of  Menteith,  and  all  are  more  or 
less  directly  concerned  with  the  same 
subject,  the  marriage  of  the  writer 
with  Helen  Graham,  cousin  and  heiress 
of  the  Earl. 

The  varied  beauties  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Menteith,  which  lay  in  the 
counties  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  have 
been  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  The 
Lady  Of  The  Lake  and  in  the  prose  of 
Rob  Roy.  The  first  Earl  of  the  name 
comes  into  Scottish  history  in  a 
charter  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth's :  the 
last  passes  out  of  it  in  1694,  since 
when  the  title  has  lain  dormant, 
while  the  lands,  sadly  shorn  of  their 
once  fair  proportions  by  attainder 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  now  form  part 
of  the  heritage  of  the  dukedom  of 
Montrose.  But  in  those  five  centuries 
the  line  had  suffered  many  a  shock 
and  wrench.  The  direct  male  branch 
ended  with  Maurice,  third  Earl,  who 
died  about  1230,  leaving  two  daughters, 
Isabella   and  Mary,  who  had  married 
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respectively  into  the  great  Houses  of 
Comyn  and  Stewart.  Iq  the  latter  the 
earldom  remained  till  1425,  when  Mur- 
doch, second  Duke  of  Albany,  Earl  of 
Eife,and  eleventh  Earl  of  Menteith  (son 
of  that  Albany  who  figures  in  The  Fair 
Maid  Of  Perth)  after  having  gov- 
erned the  country  for  ^vq  jeaxs,  was 
beheaded  at  Stirling,  together  with 
his  two  sons,  by  his  cousin,  James  the 
First,  apparently  to  mark  that  sove- 
reign's accession  to  power  after 
eighteen  years'  confinement  in  an 
English  prison.  Both  the  earldoms  of 
Fife  and  Menteith  then  passed  to  the 
Crown ;  but  two  years  later,  in  1427, 
James  revived  the  latter,  considerably 
shorn  of  its  ancestral  appanages,  in 
the  person  of  Malise  Graham,  a  branch 
of  the  same  stock,  as  some  recompense 
for  the  earldom  of  Strathern,  of  which 
he  had  previously  despoiled  him. 
With  the  Grahams  it  remained  till 
the  death  of  William,  eighth  Earl  of 
the  new  line,  to  whom  the  letters  in 
question  were  written  by  his  kinsman, 
Captain  John  Graham  of  Claver house. 

This  William  was  the  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  at  one  time  in  great 
favour  with  Charles  the  First,  and  fast 
rising  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and 
meet  powerful  lords  in  Scotland.  But 
jealous  men  gathered  about  the  King's 
ear,  and  the  Earl  fell  faster  than  he 
rose.  He  died  in  1661,  leaving  his 
affairs  in  sad  confusion;  and,  as  his 
son  Lord  Kilpont  had  been  killed  in  a 
quarrel,  by  his  friend  James  Stewart 
of  Ardvoirlich,  in  Montrose's  camp  at 
Oollaoe  after  the  victory  of  Tipper- 
mnir,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
William.  The  last  Earl  of  Menteith 
was  twice  married :  first  to  Anna 
Hewes,  an  English womau,  from  whom 
he  was  divorced  in  1684,  and  next  to 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Bruce  of  Blair- 
ball,  with  whom  also  he  appears  to 
have  had  occasional  misunderstand- 
ings, at  one  time  even  resulting  in  a 
temporary  separation,  the  lady  vowing 
she  would  live  no  longer  in  the  ances- 
tral, and  probably  somewhat  damp, 
home  in  the  Isle  of  Talla,  with  no 
company    but  that  of  the  unceasing 
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frogs.  From  neither  marriage  came 
any  issue,  though  other  ladies  to  whom 
Lord  Menteith  paid  his  respects  were 
more  appreciative.  His  nearest  rela- 
tive was  his  uncle.  Sir  James  Graham, 
residing  at  the  time  of  these  letters 
in  Ireland  with  his  wife  and  an  un- 
married daughter,  Helen,  his  other 
daughter,  by  his  first  wife,  being 
married  to  Walter  Graham  of  Gart- 
moor. 

Lord  Menteith's  health  had  never 
been  good,  and  his  prospects  of  an 
heir  were  now  so  slender,  that  about 
1679  he  began  to  think  seriously  of 
settling  the  estate.  If  he  could  find 
among  the  Grahams  a  good  hus- 
band for  his  cousin  Helen,  he  would 
convey  his  lands,  and  if  possible  his 
title  also,  to  the  young  people,  and 
so  vicariously  provide  that  heir  to 
the  old  House  of  Menteith  which  fate 
seemed  determined  to  deny  himself. 
It  happened  that  there  was  at  that  very 
time  a  Graham  quite  willing,  and  indeed 
eager  to  take  a  wife  on  these  terms. 
He  was  head  of  his  own  branch  of  the 
family,  in  the  prime  of  life,  remark- 
ably handsome,  not  indeed  very  rich, 
but  still  with  some  small  patrimony  of 
his  own,  and  likely  to  rise,  for  he  was 
in  favour  at  Court  and  in  the  good 
graces  of  his  powerful  kinsman  Mon- 
trose. This  was  Captain  John  Gra- 
ham of  Claverhouse,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  the  Low  Countries 
where,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those 
days,  he  had  been  learning  the  art  of 
war;  He  had  brought  a  good  name 
back  with  him  for  courage  and  skill, 
and  had  been  warmly  recommended 
by  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  notice  of 
Montrose,  who  had  responded  by 
giving  his  kinsman  a  commission  in 
his  regiment  of  Life  Guards.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  promoted,  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  King,  to  the 
command  of  a  troop  in  the  new  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  raised  in  the  autumn 
of  1678  to  keep  order  among  the  Wild 
Western  Whigs. 

It  is  not  clear  when  Claverhouse 
and  his  cousin  of  Menteith  first  met, 
nor  whether  it  was  the  former  who 
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first  put  into  the  latter's  head  this 
design  of  settling  the  estate.  His  first 
letter,  contrary  to  his  almost  invariable 
custom,  is  undated,  but  must  have 
been  written  either  at  the  close  of 
1678  or  early  in  1679.  He  must  have 
already  got  pretty  far  into  the  Earl's 
confidence;  for  with  that  keen  eye 
to  the  main  chance  that  never  de- 
serted him  in  war,  politics,  or  private 
affairs,  we  find  him  boldly  offering 
himself  as  the  fittest  person  to  carry 
on  the  line  of  Menteith.  **  My  Lord," 
he  writes,  with  an  appreciation  of 
his  own  worth  too  frank  not  to  be 
genuine, 

**  As  yonr  friend  and  servant  I  do  take  the 
liberty  to  give  you  an  advice,  which  is  that 
there  can  be  no  thing  so  advantageous  for  you 
as  to  settle  your  affairs,  and  establish  your 
successor  in  time,  for  it  can  do  you  no  prejudice 
if  you  come  to  have  any  children  of  your  o^*n 
body,  and  will  be  much  for  your  quiet  and 
comfort  if  you  have  none  ;  for  whoever  you 
make  choice  of  will  be  in  place  of  a  son.     You 
know  that  Julius  Caesar  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  want    of   issue,   having    adopted 
Augustus,  for  he  knew  certainly  that  he  had 
secured  to  himself  a  thankful  and  useful  fnend, 
as  well  as  a  wise  successor,  neither  of  which 
he  could  have  promised  himself  by  having 
children  ;   for  nobody   knows   whether   they 
beget  wise  men  or  fools,  besides  that  the  ties 
of  gratitude  and  friendship  are   stronger  in 
generous  minds  than  those  of  nature.     My 
Lord,  I  may  without  being  suspected  of  self- 
interest,  offer  some  reason  to  renew  to  you  the 
advantage  of  that  resolution  you  have  taken 
in  my  favour.     First,  that  there  is  nobody  of 
my  estate  out  of  your  name  would  confound 
their  family  in  yours,  and  nobody  in  the  name 
is  able  to  give  you  these  conditions,  nor  bring 
into  you  so  considerable  an  interest,  besides 
that  I  will  easier  obtain  your  cousin  germane 
than  any  other,  which  brings  in  a  great  in- 
terest and  continues  your  family  in  the  right 
line.    And  then,  my  Lord,  I  may  say  without 
vanity  that  I  will  do  your  family  no  dishonour, 
^   seeing  there  is  nobody  you  could  make  choice 
of  has  toiled  so  much  for  honour  as  I  have 
done,  though  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to 
attain  but  a  small  share.    And  then,  my  Lord, 
for  my  respect  and  gratitude  to  your  Lordship, 
you  will  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  it,  if  you 
consider  with  what  a  frankness  and  easiness  I 
live  with  all  my  friends.    But,  my  Lord,  after 
all  this,  if  these  reasons  cannot  persuade  you 
that  it  is  your  interest  to  pitch  on  me,  and  if 
you  can  think  on  anybody  that  can  be  more 
proper  to  restore  your  family,  and  contribute 
more  to  your  comfort  and  satisfaction,  make 
frankly  choice  of  him,  for  without  that  you 


can  never  think  of  getting  anything  done  for 
your  family :  it  will  be  for  your  honour  that 
the  world  see  you  never  had  thoughts  of  alien- 
ating your  family,  then  they  will  look  no  more 
upon  you  as  the  last  of  so  noble  a  race,  but 
will  consider  you  rather  as  the  restorer  than 
the  miner,  and  your  family  rather  as  rising 
than  falling  ;  which,  as  it  will  be  the  joy  of 
our  friends  and  relations,  so  it  will  be  the 
confusion  of  our  enemies."  * 

My  Lord  was  quite  content  to  take 
his  cousin  at  his  own  valuation,  and 
wrote  accordingly  to  Sir  James,  in 
somewhat  confused  language,  but  in  a 
strain  of  compliment — that  Claverhouse 
himself  could  hardly  have  bettered. 
**  Much  Honoured  Uncle,"  runs  the 
letter : 

*'I  would  not  trouble  you  oft  with  letters 
unless  it  were  something  worthy  of  your  notice, 
which  I  am  now  to  impart  concerning  a  noble 
young  gentleman,  a  cousin  of  mine,  the  Laird 
of  Claverhouse,  Graham,  who  is  a  person  ex- 
ceeding well  accomplished  as  any  I  know  with 
natural  gifts,  for  all  that  is  noble  and  virtuous 
may  be  seen  in  him,  and  as  we  say,  he  is  well 
to  live,  for  he  has  a  free  estate  upwards  of  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling  yearly  of  good  payable 
rent,  near  by  Dundee  ;  ^  besides  he  is  captain  of 
the  standing  troop  of  horse  in  this  kingdom 
which  is  very  considerable.  Wherefore,  dearest 
Uncle,  I,  in  his  name,  does  offer  himself  in 
marriage  with  that  young  lady  your  daughter, 
who  if  I  thought  it  not  convenient  that  it 
would  \ye  a  fit  match  for  her  and  all  our  credits 
to  ally  with  such  a  gentleman  as  he  who, 
being  a  Graham,  which  I  for  my  part  look 
upon  it  as  a  singular  happiness  to  our  family 
to  have  a  person  so  well  qualified,  and  of  the 
name  too,  and  he  is  it  that  I  truly  [esteem] 
and  honour,  and  I  have  more  than  an  ordinary 
respect  for  him  whom  I  think  truly  worthy  of 
her  affection,  as  I  doubt  not  when  himself 
comes  over  to  Ireland  he  will  prove  to  be 

^  We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 

f  reserve  the  original  spelling  of  these  letters, 
ts  eccentricities  might  amuse  for  a  sentence 
or  two,  but  would  soon  grow  tiresome.  Every 
one  knows  Sir  Walter  Scott's  criticism  on 
Claverhouse*s  cacography.  But  in  truth  he 
spelled  no  worse  than  his  contemporaries, 
many  of  whom  certainly  had  not  his  excuse. 

^  "  Puuds  Scotch,  ye ,"  said  old  Miln- 

wood,  when  his  housekeeper  recklessly  offered 
twenty  pounds  sterling  to  Serjeant  Bothwell, 
of  Claverhouse's  troop.  Some  such  emenda- 
tion seems  necessary  here.  A  yearly  rental  of 
six  hundred  pounds  sterling  would  have  been 
no  mean  income  in  those  days,  and  there  are 
no  grounds  for  thinking  Claverhouse  was  in 
so  good  a  position  at  this  period  of  his  life. 
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much  more  than  I  can  express  what  he  is 
indeed,  bat  that  he  would  not  presume  till 
first  I  would  let  him  know  by  a  line  from  you 
and  my  lady  if  he  would  be  welcome,  which 
for  my  sake  at  least  ye  will  admit  of  a  visit 
from  himself,  which  will  be  as  soon  as  you  are 
pleased  to  return  a  favourable  answer  to  me  in 
his  behalf  ...  I  shall  never  consent  to  the 
marriage  unless  it  be  Claverhouse,  whom  I  say 
again  is  the  only  person  of  all  I  know  fittest 
and  most  proper  to  marry  your  daughter./' 

This  letter  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  July,  1679,  and  to  have 
followed  Sir  James  from  Ireland  to 
England.  The  answer  at  any  rate 
did  not  reach  Edinburgh  till  Novem- 
ber. This  delay  seemed  to  Claverhouse 
an  evil  omen  ;  and  Montrose  bad  been 
bantering  him  with  a  story  of  Miss 
Helen  having  run  o£E  with  an  Irish 
lover,  which  he  owned  to  be  at  least 
very  probable.  Sir  James's  answer,  if 
the  letter  printed  by  Sir  William  Eraser 
be  the  answer,  ignores  Claverhouse  alto- 
gether, though  he  assures  the  head  of 
his  house  that,  ''  Nelly  my  daughter 
tells  me  she  will  ask  your  consent  in 
her  marriaga"  Perhaps  this  was  the 
old  gentleman's  way  of  saying,  no,  and 
so  understood  by  his  nephew.  At 
any  rate,  he  soon  consoles  himself  for 
this  disappointment,  and,  forgetful  of 
his  former  protestations,  writes  off 
with  little  delay  to  tell  him  he  has 
found  another  husband  for  Nelly,  '^  a 
very  honourable  and  noble  person  in 
this  kingdom,"  too  noble  and  honour- 
able to  be  lightly  named  in  a  letter 
without  his  own  permission.  He  prays 
Sir  James  to  come  to  him  in  Scotland, 
to  consult  on  this  important  matter  \ 
and  conscious,  being  his  uncle's  own 
nephew,  that  there  may  be  reasons 
why  both  Ireland  and  England  should 
be  safer  places  of  rest  for  this  weary 
knight  than  Scotland,  he  offers  "to 
get  you  a  protection  from  the  Council 
here  that  no  man  can  reach  you  or 
anything  that  belongs  to  you  for  any 
debt  at  any  person's  instance  what- 
soever for  four  or  five  months'  time," 

This  new  bridegroom  was  to  be  none 
other  than  Montrose  himself,  who  cer- 
tainly, as  her  cousin  says,  was  a  match 
for  the  young  lady  "  beyond  any  person 


that  ever  yet  was  named  for  her." 
For  a  time  every  one  seems  to  have 
been  pleased  and  consenting,  except, 
we  may  suppose,  Claverhouse.  Men- 
teith  was  to  convey  the  estate  to  the 
young  Marquis,  who  in  return  was 
to  pay  him  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  The  deed  had  been 
actually  signed  by  the  King,  who  had 
however  refused  to  allow  the  title  to 
pass  as  well,  when  Montrose  began  to 
grow  cool.  Indeed  the  whole  affair 
looks  very  much  as  though  he  had 
been  merely  intriguing  for  the  lands 
of  Menteith  without  any  intention  of 
encumbering  himself  with  the  portion- 
less Helen  to  boot.  The  outwitted 
old  Earl  remonstrated  in  vain  :  in  his 
last  letter  he  says,  *'I  am  exceeding 
sorry  ye  do  not  answer  none  of  my 
letters,  though  I  have  written  eighteen 
since  ye  went  from  Leith ; "  and  to 
write  eighteen  letters  to  a  man  who 
had  plainly  got  the  better  of  you, 
without  receiving  a  word  in  reply,  is 
no  doubt  very  annoying.  Meanwhile 
Montrose  found  a  match  more  to  his 
taste  in  the  person  of  Lady  Christian 
Leslie,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rothes, 
and  not  long  after  died. 

The  unfortunate  Menteith  would 
have  bought  the  estate  back  again, 
but  the  money  could  not  be  raised,  and 
his  uncle  would  not  help  him,  alleging 
that  the  mismanagement  of  the  whole 
affair  was  due  to  his  stupidity  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  fooled  by 
Claverhouse  and  Montrose  who  were 
in  the  plot  together.  "  The  hand  of 
Claverhouse,"  he  wrote, 

''  hath  been  in  all  these  contrivances,  whose 
ambitious  thoughts  to  make  himself  the  head 
of  our  ancient  family  brought  all  the  trouble 
of  my  Lord  Montrose's  business  upon  you  ; 
for  he  will  not  deny  that  there  was  an  agree- 
ment made,  neither  will  my  Lord  Montrose, 
that  before  there  was  any  proposition  made  to 
your  Lordship  for  a  match  for  either  of  them, 
that  my  Lord  Montrose  was  to  use  his  interest 
with  your  Lordship  for  such  a  settlement  of 
your  honours  and  estate  upon  Claverhouse, 
and  Claverhouse  was  obliged  again  to  make 
the  estate  over  privately  to  my  Lord  Montrose, 
so  that  if  we  had  made  up  such  a  match,  both 
your  Lordship  and  we  had  been  fairly  cheated. 
This,  my  Lord,  is  a  very  truth,  and  neither  of 
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them  will  deny  it,  and  therefore  I  be^  yon 
will  take  no  such  advisers  in  your  provisions 
for  your  family." 

Montrose  does  not  seem  to  have 
troubled  himself  much  about  what 
others  thought  of  his  part  in  the 
transaction.  But  Claverhouse  had, 
long  before  Sir  James  wrote,  taken 
care  to  give  his  own  version  of  the 
affair.  His  letter  is  dated  from 
London,  July  3rd,  1680.  He  had  gone 
in  that  year  to  England,  to  clear  him- 
self on  a  charge  of  embezzling  the  fines 
he  was  empowered  to  levy  on  the  Cove- 
nanters that  had  been  lately  brought 
against  him  by  the  Scottish  Treasury, 
— ^in  which  clearance,  we  may  ob- 
serve in  passing,  he  was  completely 
successful.  The  letter  is  very  long, 
despite  the  writer's  haste,  which  he 
excuses  on  the  plea  of  just  starting  for 
Windsor :  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but 
worth  some  extracting.  '^  Whatever 
were  the  motives,"  it  begins, 

**  obliged  your  Lordship  to  change  your  resolu- 
tions to  me,   yet  I  shall  never  forget   the 
obligations  that  I  have  to  you  for  the  good 
designs  you  once  had  for  me,  both  before  my 
Lord  Montrose  came  in  the  play  and  after.  .  .  . 
All  the  return  I  am  able  to  make  is  to  offer 
vou,  in  that  frank  and  sincere  way  that  I  am 
known  to  deal  with  all  the  world,  all  the 
service  that  I  am  capable  of,  were  it  with  the 
hazard  or  even  loss  of  my  life  and  fortune.  .  .  . 
I  never  enquired  of  your  Lordship  nor  him 
[Montrose]  the  reason  of  the  change  ;  nor  did 
I  complain  of  hard  usage.    Though  really,  my 
Lord,  I  must  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon  to 
say  that  it  was  extremely  grievous  to  me  to  be 
turned  out  of  that  business  after  your  Lordship 
and  my  Lord  Montrose  had  engaged  me  in  it, 
and  had  written  to  Ireland  in  my  favour,  and 
the  thing  that  troubled  me  most  was  that  I 
feared  your  Lordship  had  more  esteem  for  my 
Lord  Montrose  than  me,  for  you  could  have 
no  other  motive  ;  for  I  am  sure  you  have  more 
sense  than  to  think  the  offer  he  made  you  more 
advantageous  for  the  standing  of  your  family 
than  these  we  were  on,  for  he  would  have 
certainly  made  up  his  own,  and  I  would  have 
brought  in  aU  mine  to  yours,  and  been  per- 
fectly yours.  ...  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  much 
trust  in  your  Lordship  to  my  Lord  Montrose 
so  ill  rewarded.     If  you  had  continued  your 
resolutions  to  me,  your  Lordship  would  not 
have  been  then  in  danger  to  have  your  estate 
rent  from  your  family ;  my  Lord  Montrose 
would  not  have  loosed  his  reputation,  as  I  am 
sorry  to  see  he  has  done  ;  Sir  James  would 
not  have  had  so  sensible  an  afirout  put  upon 
them,  if  they  had  not  refused  me,  and  I  would 


have  been  by  your  Lordship's  favour  this  day 
as  happy  as  I  could  wish.  .  .  .  My  Lora, 
fearing  1  may  be  represented  to  your  Lordship, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Lordship 
with  my  carriage  since  I  came  hither  in  rela- 
tion to  these  affairs.    As  soon  as  I  came,  I 
told  Sir  James  how  much  he  was  obliged  to 
you,  and  how  sincere  your  designs  were  for 
the  standing  of  your  family:  withal  I  told 
him  that  my  Lord  Montrose  was  certainly  en- 
gaged to  you  to  marry  his  daughter,  but  that 
from  good  reason  I  suspect  he  had  no  design 
to  perform  it ;  and  indeed  my  Lord  Montrose 
seemed  to  make  no  address  at  all  there  in  the 
beginning,  but  hearing  that  I  went  sometimes 
there,  he  feared  that  I  might  get  an  interest 
with  the  father,  for  the  daughter  never  ap- 
peared, so  observant  they  were  to  my  Lord 
Montrose,  and  he  thought  that  if  I  should 
come  to  make  any  friendship  there,  that  when 
he  came  to  be  discovered  I  might  come  to  be 
acceptable,   and  that   your  Lordship   might 
turn  the  chess  upon  him.     Wherefore  he  went 
there  and  entered  in  terms  to  amuse  them  till 
I  should  be  gone,  for  then  I  was  thinking 
every  day  of  going  away,  and  had  been  gone, 
had  I  not  fallen  sick.      He  continued  thna, 
making  them  formal  visits,  and  talking  of  the 
terms,  till  the  time  that  your  signature  should 
pass,  but  when  it  came  to  the  King's  hand  it 
was  stopped  apon  the  account  of  the  title, 
conform  to  the  preparative  of  my  Lord  Caith- 
ness.    Mv  Lord  Montrose,  who,   during  all 
this  time  had  never  told  me  anything  of  tnese 
affairs,  nor  almost  had  never  spoke  to  me,  by 
Drumeller  and  others  let  me  know  that  oar 
differences  proceeded  from  mistakes,  and  that 
if  we  met  we  might  come  to  tmderstand  one 
another ;  upon  which  I  went  to  him.     After  I 
had  satisfied  him  of  some  things  he  complained 
of,  he  told  me  that  the  title  was  stopped,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  no  hand  in  it ;  for  he  thought 
it  could  be  no  other  way  seeing  Sir  James 
concurred.     I  assured  him  I  had  not  meddled 
in  it,  as  before  God  I  had  not.     So  he  told  me 
he  would  settle  the  title  on  me  if  I  would 
assist  him  in  the  passing  of  it     I  told  him 
that  1  had  never  any  mind  for  the  title  out  of 
the  blood.    He  answered  me,  I  might  have 
Sir  James's  daughter  and  alL     I  asked  him 
how  that  could  be.     He  told  me  he  had  no 
design  there,  and  that  to  secure  me  the  more, 
he  had  given  commission  to  speak  to  my  Lady 
Bothes  about  her  daughter,  and  she  had  re- 
ceived it  kindly.     I  asked  how  he  would  come 
off, — he  said  upon  their  not  performing  the 
terms,  and  offei-ed  to  serve  me  in  it,  wmch  I 
refused  and  would  not  concur.     He  thought  to 
make  me  serve  him  in  his  designs,  and  brake 
me  with  Sir  James  and  his  lady  ;  for  he  went 
and  insinuated  to  them  as  if  I  had  a  design 
upon  their  daughter,  and  was  carrying  it  on 
under  hand.     So  soon  as  I  heard  tlus,  I  went 
and  told  my  Lady  Graham  all     My  Lord 
Montrose  came  there  next  day  and  denied  it. 
However  they  went  to  Windsor  and  secured 
the  signature,  but  it  was  already  done.     They 
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haTO  not  used  me  as  I  deserved  at  their  hands, 
but  my  desigD  is  not  to  complain  of  them. 

After  all  came  to  all  that  Sir  James 

offered  to  perform  all  the  conditions  that  my 
Lord  Montrose  required,  he  knew  not  what  to 
say,  and  so,  being  ashamed  of  his  carriage, 
went  away  without  taking   leave  of  them, 
which  was  to  finish  his  tricks  with  contempt. 
This  is,  my  Lord,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can, 
the  most  substantial  part  of  that  story.     My 
Lord  Montrose  and  some  of  his  friends  en- 
desToured  to  ruin  that  young  lady's  reputation 
to  get  an  excuse  for  his  carriage,  and  brought 
in  my  name.     But  I  made  them  quickly  quit 
those  designs,   for  there  was  no  shadow  of 
ground  for  it     And  I  must  say  she  has  suffered 
a  great  deal  to  comply  with  your  Lordship's 
designs,  but  could  not  do  less  considering  the 
good  things  you  had  designed  for  her ;  and 
truly,  my  Lord,  if  you  ken  her,  you  would 
think  she   deserved   all,    and   would   think 
strange  my  Lord  Montrose  should  have  ne- 
glected her. My  Lord,  things  fly 

very  high  here:  the  indictments  appear  fre- 

J[uently  against  the  honest  Duke,  and  I  am 
eared  things  must  break  out.  I  am  sorry  for 
it ;  but  I  know  you,  impatient  of  the  desire  of 
doing  great  things,  will  rejoice  at  this.  As- 
sure yourself,  if  ever  there  be  barricades  in 
Olasffow  again,  you  shall  not  want  a  call ;  and 
my  Lord  I  bespeak  an  employment  under 
you,  which  is  to  be  your  Lieutenant-Oenoral, 
and  I  will  assure  you  we  will  make  the  world 
talk  of  usL  And  therefore  provide  me  trews, 
as  you  promised,  and  a  blue  bonnet,  and  I 
will  assure  you  that  there  shall  be  no  trews 
tmstit-r  than  mine.  My  Lord,  despond  not 
for  this  disappointment,  but  show  resolution 
in  all  you  do.  When  my  affairs  go  wrong,  I 
remember  that  saying  of  Lucan,  Tam  mala 
Fompeii  quam  prospera  mundtis  adaret.  You 
have  done  nothing  amiss,  but  trusted  too 
much  to  honour,  and  thought  all  the  world 
held  it  as  sacred  as  you  do." 

For  all  his  sickness  and  troubles  the 
Earl  had  a  valorous  spirit.  Early  in 
this  year  he  had  applied  to  Montrose 
for  a  commission  to  keep  the  Whigs 
in  order  about  Menteith,  and  had 
performed  his  duties  so  zealously  as 
to  be  complimented  by  the  Chancellor, 
Rothes.  And  a  year  later  Claver- 
house  writes,  again  from  London, 
Towing  he  grows  jealous.  "I  rejoice 
to  hear  by  the  letter  you  write  to  my 
Lady  Graham  you  havQ  now  taken 
my  trade  off  my  hand,  that  you  are 
hecome  the  terror  of  the  godly.  I 
begin  to  think  it  time  for  me  to  set 
to  work  again,  for  I  am  emulous  of 
your  reputation."  But  to  return  to 
the  fair  Helen. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1681  Olaverhouse 


seems  to  have  thought  the  game  was 
not    quite    lost.      The    greater    part 
of  that   and   the    previous    year    he 
spent  in  England,  and  seems  to  have 
been  much  in  the  company  of   the 
Grahams.     In  1680,  a  few  days  after 
the  long  letter  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  he  writes  to  his  cousin 
that   he   has    been   speaking   to   the 
Duke  of  York  about  the    business, 
"  without    wronging  my  Lord  Mont- 
rose's reputation   too   much,  which  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  do,  whatever 
he  do  by  me."    The  Duke  shook  his 
head,  and  said  it  was  not  right  j  but  a 
shake  of  the  Duke  of  York's  head  seems 
to  have  had  less  in  it  than  Jove  and 
Lord  Burleigh  could  effect  with  such 
means.    Nothing  came  of  it ;  nor  could 
anything  be  got  from  Menteith  in  the 
way  of  settlement  or  entaiL     There 
was  still  some  hope  that,  if  he  could 
be  got  to    bestir  himself,   Montrose 
might  be  made  to  disgorge  his  prey, 
and  the  estate  and  dignity  of  Men- 
teith   fairly   settled   on  Miss  Helen 
Graham  and   her    heirs  male.      But 
he  could  not   be   got    to    make    up 
his  mind.     He  fenced  with  the  ques- 
tion  of    the    settlement,   and    wrote 
vague  polite  letters,  wishing  prosperity 
and  all  manner  of  good  wishes  to  the 
happy    pair,   but  breathing   no  hint 
of  any  design  on  his  part  to  smooth 
the  road  to  the  church-door.     Lady 
Graham  ("a  very  cunning   woman," 
thought  Olaverhouse,  who  was  no  bad 
judge)  wrote  in  very  plain  language, 
demanding  a  positive  answer ;  but  she 
did  not  get  it.     All  the  Earl's  letters 
seem   to  have  gone  under  cover  to 
Olaverhouse,    and    he    diplomatically 
thought  it  wise  to  suppress  some  of 
them  for  the  reasons  given  in  the 
following  letter,   sent  in  a  separate 
parcel  the  same    day    that    he    had 
written  another  to  his  cousin  concern- 
ing some  mischief  certain  busy-bodies 
had  been  trying  to  make  between  the 
two. 

"London,  October  1,  1681. 

"  Mt  dear  Lord, 

"  I  thought  fit  to  write  this  apart,  and 
not  to  put  it  in  the  other  letter,  designing 
your  Lordship  should  show  it  to  everybody 
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for  my  vindication.  My  Lord,  I  am  infi- 
nitely sensible  of  yonr  Lordsbip's  kindness 
to  me  in  writing  so  kindly  to  my  Lady  6ra- 
bam  and  ber  daugbter,  especially  wben  people 
had  been  representing  me  so  foully  to  you.  I 
bave  not  dared  to  present  tbem,  because  tbat 
in  my  Lady's  letter  you  wisbed  us  much  joy, 
and  tbat  we  migbt  live  happy  together,  which 
looked  as  if  you  thought  it  a  thing  as  good  as 
done.  I  am  sure  my  Lady,  of  the  humour  I 
know  ber  to  be,  would  have  gone  mad  tbat 
you  should  think  a  business  that  concerned 
her  so  nearly  concluded  before  it  was  ever 
proposed  to  her;  and  in  the  daughter's  you 
was  pleased  to  tell  her  of  my  affections  to  her, 
and  what  I  have  suffered  for  her  ;  this  is  very 
gallant  and  obliging,  but  am  afraid  they 
would  have  misconstructed  it,  and  it  might 
do  me  prejudice  ;  and  then  in  both,  my  Lord, 
you  were  pleased  to  take  pains  to  show  them 
almost  clearly  they  had  nothing  to  expect  of 
vou,  and  took  from  them  all  hopes  which  they 
had,  by  desiring  them  to  require  no  more  but 
your  consent.  Indeed  I  think  it  not  proper 
your  Lordship  should  engage  yourself  at 
all.  They  would  be  glad  to  know  that  you 
only  bad  a  resolution  to  recover  your  business, 
they  would  leave  the  rest  to  your  own  good- 
ness ;  and  for  myself  I  declare  that  1  shall 
never  press  your  lordship  in  anything  but 
what  you  have  a  mind  to,  and  I  will  assure 
you  I  need  nothing  to  persuade  me  to  take 
that  young  lady.  I  would  take  ber  in  ber 
smock.  My  dear  Lord,  be  yet  so  good  as  to 
write  new  letters  to  the  same  purpose,  holding 
out  those  things  which  [if]  it  were  to  anybody 
else  might  be  very  well  said,  and,  if  you  please, 
when  you  say  you  give  them  your  advice  to 
the  match,  tell  them  tbat  they  will  not  re- 
pent it,  and  that  doing  it  at  your  desire  you 
will  do  us  any  kindness  you  can,  and  look  on 
us  as  persons  under  your  protection,  and  en- 
deavour to  see  us  thrive,  which  obliges  you 
to  nothing  and  yet  encourages  them.  .  .  . 

And  in  the  following  month  he 
writes  again  urging  a  settlement  of 
some  sort,  ''  either  one  way  or  other, 
and  in  the  meantime  my  age  slips 
away,  and  I  lose  other  occasions,  as  I 
suppose  the  young  lady  also  does." 
Claverhouse  was  now  passing  into  bis 
thirty-ninth  year,  and  the  young  lady 
had,  according  to  her  mother,  lost  two 
other  good  "  occasions  "  by  this  shilly- 
shallying. However,  this  was  the  last 
of  the  business.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Grahams  bad  sailed  once  more 
for  Ireland,  and  within  little  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  Miss  Helen  bad  become 
the  wife  of  Captain  Bawdon,  nephew 
and  heir-apparent  to  Lord  Conway. 
In  the  same  year,  tbat  is  in  1683,  the 
Earl  at    last   bestirred   himself,  and 


offered  really  to  make  a  new  entail  of 
his  estate  and  dignity  that,  failing  bis 
own  and  bis  uncle's  heirs  male,  it 
should  devolve  on  his  cousin  Helen 
and  hers.  But  it  was  then  too  late, 
as  bis  uncle  reminded  him.  Montrose 
bad  got  the  lands  of  Menteith,  and 
there  was  no  money  forthcoming  to 
redeem  them.  This  is  the  letter  which 
accuses  Claverhouse  of  having  been  all 
the  time  in  the  plot  with  Montrose  ; 
and  it  also  inclosed  one  from  Mrs. 
Bawdon  to  her  cousin,  regretting  tbat 
bis  proposal  bad  not  been  made  before 
ber  marriage- settlement  was  drawn, 
as  then  some  provision  migbt  bave 
been  made  for  extricating  the  earldom. 
She  added  ber  wishes  to  ber  father's 
that  ber  cousin  should  come  over  to 
Ireland  for  a  family  consultation,  and 
concludes  :  ''I  am  so  well  a  wisher  to 
the  family,  tbat  sooner  than  the  ashes 
of  my  ancestors  should  rudely  be 
trampled  on  by  strangers,  I  would 
willingly  purchase  those  two  islands 
with  much  more  than  any  other  body 
would  give." 

So  vanished  into  air  Claverbouse's 
first  matrimonial  project.     There  was 
still  some  idea  of  rescuing  the  lands 
from  Montrose,  but  the  latter's  death 
early  in  1684  stayed  the  project  for  the 
time.     "My  Lord,"  wrote  the  Master 
of  Stair  to  Lord  Menteith,  "  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  is  no  more  the  object 
of   your  resentment,  but   rather  the 
subject  of  your  grief.     You  bave  bad 
three  friends  who  meddled  with  you 
too  close,  but  I  think  you  shall  see  all 
their  graves.     This  must  alter  your 
measures :  to  go  to  Court  at  present, 
where  my  Lord  Marquis  will  be  freshly 
regretted  by  everybody,  can  do  you  no 
good."     In  the  short  tumultuous  years 
of  James's  reign  no  one  bad  time  to 
spare  to  the  private  grievances  of  an 
old  man  who  was  too  poor  to  bribe  and 
too  weak  to  threaten ;  while  Claver- 
house, mounting  fast  on  the  wave  of 
his  own  brilliant  though  stormy  fortune, 
soon  forgot,  in  the  pretty  face  of  Lady 
Jean  Cochrane  and    the  broad  acres 
of   Dudhope,  the  memory  of   Helen 
Graham  and  the  vanished  patrimony 
6f  Menteith. 
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A  VOLUME  of  fiction  which,  while  it 
possesses  something  of  the  power  and 
charm  of  Gustave  Flaubert,  takes  us 
through  no  scenes  of  cruelty  or  coarse- 
ness, but  relies  for  its  interest  on  the 
blameless  pathos  of  life,  touched  in  the 
spirit  of  a  true  realism,  is  worth 
pointing  out  to  English  readers.  The 
▼olume  takes  its  name  from  the  singu- 
lar story  of  Serenus,  a  Christian  mar- 
tyr, to  which  are  added  certain  briefer 
Stories  Of  The  Past  And  Of  To-day. 
With  two  slight  exceptions,  two  pieces 
of  peculiarly  Parisian  humour,  which 
make  a  harsh  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
the  book,  these  stories  are  as  pure  and 
solemn  as  the  pictures  of  Alphonse 
Legros.  The  narrative  of  Serenus,  the 
patrician  martyr,  has  about  it  some- 
thing which  reminds  one  of  those  sump- 
tuous Roman  basilicas  put  together 
out  of  the  marble  fragments  of  older 
pagan  temples  or  palaces ;  and  in  the 
shorter  pieces  the  busy  French  journal- 
ist seems  to  have  gone  for  a  sorb  of 
mental  holiday  to  quiet  convent  par- 
lours and  white- washed  village  churches 
— places  of  subdued  colour  and  per- 
sonages congruous  therewith,  plea- 
sant, doubtless,  to  fatigued  Parisian 
eyes.  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  is  before  all 
things  an  artist,  showing  in  these 
pieces,  the  longest  of  which  attains  no 
more  than  sixty  pages,  that  self-poss- 
ession and  sustained  sense  of  design 
which  anticipates  the  end  in  the  com- 
mencement, and  never  loses  sight  of 
it — that  gift  of  literary  structure 
which  lends  so  monumental  an  air  to 
even  the  shortest  of  Flaubert's  pieces. 
Then,  he  has  Flaubert's  sense  of  com- 
passion and  his  peculiar  interest  in 
certain  phases  or  aspects  of  religious 
life ;  and  his  art  (again  like  Flaubert's) 
is  a  learned  art.  There  is  the  fruit  of 
much  and  varied  reading  and  thought 
in  this  volume,  short  as  it  is,  though 


without  a  shade  of  pedantry ;  and  its 
union  of  realism,  of  the  force  of  style 
which  is  allied  to  a  genuine  realism, 
with  an  entire  freedom  from  the 
dubious  interests  of  almost  all  French 
fiction,  gives  it  a  charming  freshness 
of  effect. 

We  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on 
those  shorter  pieces  first,  giving  some 
specimens  of  M.  Lemaitre's  manner. 
The  hero  of  La  M^re  Sainte-Agathe, 
a  very  intellectual  young  Parisian,  has 
formed  a  somewhat  artificial  marriage 
engagement  with  a  guileless  orphan- 
girl  at  the  convent  school  over 
which  Mother  Sainte-Agathe  presides. 
Mother  Sainte-Agathe  was  still  young 
— thirty  years,  perhaps  thirty-five. 
But  years,  in  the  case  of  *'the  religious," 
when  they  are  pretty  and  live  really 
holy  lives,  rather  embalm  them  than 
add  to  their  age.  When  the  young 
man  visits  the  girl,  the  Mother  pre- 
sides over  their  interviews,  looking  at 
them  with  an  air  of  kindness  and 
serenity,  with  an  expression  she  wore 
always,  in  which  one  seemed  to  detect 
the  presence  of  a  thought,  unique, 
eternal  in  its  character,  ever  mingled 
with  the  thought  of  the  present  hour. 
One  day  the  girl  leads  her  lover  into 
the  convent  garden. 

**  It  was  a  large  one,  and  so  neat  and  prim ! — 
neat  and  prim  as  a  convent-chapel.  An  avenue 
of  limes,  as  exact  in  line  as  a  row  of  tapers,  led 
to  a  terrace  projecting  on  the  Loire,  with  a 
pleasing  view  over  the  landscape  of  Touraine. 
Between  its  gentle  banks,  amid  scattered 
gronps  of  rustling  poplars,  the  river  spread  out 
like  a  lake,  witn  little  pale-coloured  islands 
tufted  with  misty  beds  of  osiers,  and  against 
the  horizon  a  long,  long  bridge  of  delicate 
arches,  silver-grey — all  very  sweet,  with  melt- 
ing outlines  m  water-colour  tints,  under  a 
li^tsome  sky  of  soft  blue." 

But  the  childish  lover  is  shrewd 
enough  to  notice  that  in  these  visits 
the  real  business  of  conversation  (very 
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superior  conversation,  on  M.  Kenan, 
for  instance)  is  wholly  between  the 
Mother  and  the  clever  young  man. 
She  writes  one  day  at  the  end  of  one 
of  her  letters  :  ''  Mother  Sainte-Agathe 
tells  me  that  I  don't  put  warmth 
enough  into  my  letters.  Ah  1  my 
friend,  I  have  enough  of  it  in  my 
heart  nevertheless;  only  perhaps  I 
am  still  too  little  to  know  how  to  tell 
it."  The  young  man  does  not  marry 
the  orphan,  and,  of  course,  not  the 
reverend  Mother.  He  thought  it  well 
to  discontinue  his  visits  to  the  convent. 

''Almost  without  note  of  the  fact,''  he  says, 
"  I  was  treating  Lydia  like  a  child.  Whenever 
I  said  anything  at  all  serious  it  was  to  Mother 
Saint-Agathe  I  addressed  myself. 

"They  were  exquisite,  those  conversations 
with  the  Mother — all  the  more  exquisite  be- 
cause I  was  then  finishing  a  volume  of  criticism 
and  fantasy  combined,  in  which  I  put  the 
utmost  amount  of  Renauism,  Impressionism, 
and  Paiisian  raillery,  in  turn  or  altogether. 
And  it  was  often  after  the  reading  of  some 
perverse  book  that  I  took  myself  to  those  white 
interviews.  One  day  at  parting,  when  I  kissed 
Lydia,  I  saw  tears  in  her  eyes.  *  You  are  crying, 
Lydia :  have  I  hurt  you  in  any  way  ? '  She  gave 
me  a  long,  serious  look,  and  the  look  was  no 
longer  that  of  a  mere  child.  '  Are  you  quite 
sure,'  she  said  to  me  in  a  low  voice,  '  that  it 
is  still  for  my  sake  that  you  come  here  ?  * 

"  It  haunted  me  through  the  evening, 
through  the  whole  night,  little  Lydia's  ques- 
tion. In  spite  of  myself  she  had  revealed  to  me 
what  was  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  In  effect, 
I  perceived  with  much  disti'ess  that  for  some 
time  past  it  was  for  Mother  Sainte-Agathe 
I  had  come,  that  that  charm  of  innocence  in 
my  betrothed  was  exhausted.  Yes,  it  was 
over — well  over! 

"  I  did  not  venture  to  the  convent  next  day, 
nor  the  day  after  that.  Did  she  look  out  for 
me  ?    I  never  returned  there  again." 

A  still  more  melancholy  note  is 
struck  in  L'Ain^e,  the  story  of  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  the  eldest  of  eight  sisters, 
who  sees  them  all  cheerfully  married 
to  the  suitors  who  had  begun  by  pay- 
ing court  to  herself.  It  pained  her  to 
see  her  nephews  and  nieces,  although 
she  loved  them  much,  and  spent  her 
days  in  work  for  them.  And  what 
added  to  her  unhappiness  was  that 
every  one,  in  these  matters,  took  her 
.  for  a  confidante  and  adviser,  regarding 
her  as  a  person  of  extraordinary  pru- 


dence, superior  to  human  passions. 
To  her  the  prize  never  comes.  Her 
languors,  her  dejected  resumptions  of 
life,  are  told  with  great  feeling  and 
tact,  till  death  comes  just  in  time  to 
save  her  from  the  dishonour  to  which 
the  ennui  of  her  days  had  at  last 
tempted  her. 

Les  Deux  Saints  presents  a  curious 
picture  from  religious  life  in  a  French 
country  village,  the  not  ill-natured 
irony  of  which  by  no  means  destroys  an 
agreeable  sense  of  calm  remoteness 
from  the  world  in  reading  it. 

''The  little  village  of  Ghampignot-les- 
Baisins  had  an  aged  Cure,  an  old  church,  and 
in  the  church  an  'ancient  image.  The  image 
was  the  image  of  St  Vincent,  patron  of 
vine-dressers.  It  was  of  wood,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  shaped  by  the  strokes  of 
a  hatchet.  It  had  a  great  belly,  a  bi^  face 
frankly  painted  with  vermillion,  breathmg  of 
gaiety  and  good-nature — the  phyaiognomy  of 
a  vine-dresser  at  the  time  of  vintage.  Pretty 
it  was  not.  But  the  Cur^  and  liis  flock  were 
used  to  it.  The  imago  of  the  ^ood  saint  en- 
joyed the  greatest  consideration  m  the  parish, 
and  deserved  it,  for  it  worked  miracles. 

The  old  Cur6  dies.  His  youthful  suc- 
cessor forces  a  smart  new  image  on  his 
flock.  The  parish  is  divided  between 
the  votaries  of  the  old  and  the  new  \ 
and  the  tiny  provincial  controversy 
seems  by  a  certiain  touch  of  irony  to 
give  the  true  measure  of  many  greater, 
perhaps  less  ingenuous  controversies; 
and  for  half  an  hour  one  has  a  perfect 
calm  at  Champignot-les-Kaisins. 

M.  Lemaitre  •  writes  for  the  most 
part  as  a  pure  artist.  He  writes  to 
please  the  literary  sense  :  to  call  into 
pleasurable  exercise  a  delicatoly- formed 
intelligence.  In  one  instance,  however, 
it  is  to  be  feared  he  is  writing  for  a 
practical  purpose.  En  Nourrice  de- 
scribes the  fate  of  a  little  child  put 
out  to  nurse  in  the  country.  *'  He  is 
a  beautiful  infant,"  cries  the  mother 
at  his  birth :  "he  shall  be  named 
George.  I  hope  he  m^y  be  very 
happy  I  "  Alas  1  all  goes  the  other 
way.  His  foster-brother,  the  strenu- 
ous Fred,  weais  out  the  frail  stranger's 
dainty  frocks — la  belle  robe  de  Georges. 
When  the  parents  make  their  visits  it 
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is  Fred  who  receives  the  mother's  em- 
braces instead  of  the  pining  George, 
sent  out  of  sight  for  the  occasion,  [n 
short : 

**  The  h'ttle  Parisian's  destiny  had  been  that 
terrible,  inexplicable  destiny  of  the  infants 
who  snflfer  and  cry  for  a  few  months  and  then 
die,  having  understood  nothing  in  it  all.  One 
night  he  had  refused  to  sleep.  He  had  refused 
the  feeding-bottle,  and  even  the  breast  of 
Rosalie,  the  treat  allowed  him  when  it  was 
too  late.  His  eyes  rolled  convulsively :  the 
cheeks  were  of  the  colour  of  earth  :  the  infant 
was  dving.  Towards  morning,  instead  of  cry- 
ing, little  groanings  had  escaped  him,  almost 
like  the  complaints  of  a  grown  person.  At 
last  he  had  grown  quite  still  ana  moved  no 
more.  His  mother  was  glad  to  have  escaped 
the  sight  of  that 

"  It  rained  in  torrents  when  she  and  M.  Loisil 
arrived  at  the  village.  The  young  mother,  who 
had  been  in  tears  all  the  way  from  Paris,  could 
weep  no  more,  rocking  herself  in  her  damp 
gown,  her  red  eyes  under  her  crape.  Early  in 
the  morning  Rosalie  bad  sent  Fred  to  his 
grandmothers.  She,  too,  was  weeping, — 
sincerely !  if  you  please. 

"  Then  the  mother  looked  at  the  little  corpse 
in  its  cradle  of  basket-work.  George  was  wear- 
ing for  the  first  time  his  fine  frock,  dirtied  by 
Fred.  He  was  terribly  thin,  with  cheeks  like 
old  wax,  the  nose  dwiudled,  the  eyelids  blue, 
his  tiny  mouth,  pale  and  partly  open,  with  a 
little  foam  at  the  back,  had  a  touch  of  violet 
round  the  lips. 

"  '  Poor  little  babe !  how  he  is  changed  !  *  said 
the  mother,  sobbing.  M.  Loisil  looked  at  the 
dead  child  attentively,  but  said  nothing.  A 
horrible  doubt  had  come  to  him. 

"'Come,'  said  Rosalie,  'don't  look  any 
more.  It  is  too  painfuL'  Then  on  a  sudden 
enters  Totor,  holding  Fred  in  his  arms,  like  a 
great  bundle.  Rosalie  grew  pale.  Totor  ex- 
plained that  grandmother  was  sick  and  would 
not  keep  them. 

"  And  Fred,  with  one  of  Geoige's  caps  on  his 
head  and  one  of  George's  sashes  round  his 
waist,  in  George's  white  shoes,  bursting  with 
health,  good-tempered,  and  moving  skittifihly 
in  the  arms  of  Totor,  began  smiling  at  the  lady 
and  gentleman. 

"  The  carpenter  came,  then  the  Cur^,  with  a 
choir-lioy  spattered  with  mud,  carrying  an  old 
tarnished  cro&s  which  tottered  on  its  pole. 

"  They  are  sickening,  those  funerals  of  Parisian 
nurslings  one  sees  sometimes  crossing  an  empty 
village-street,  leading,  behind  a  coffin  of  the 
size  of  a  violin-case,  a  lady  and  gentleman  in 
mourning,  who  pass  by,  dabbing  their  eyes, 
while  the  labourers  regard  them  curiously 
from  the  barn-doors  (it  happened  in  La  Beauce) 
on  the  vay  to  leave  a  bit  of  their  own  hearts 
in  some  comer  of  a  forgotten  cemetery.  As 
the  first  shovel  of  earth  fell,  Madame  Loisil, 
who  had  forgotten  in  her  illness  that  one  first 


kiss  she  had  given  to  George,  cried  out,  'Ah ! 
my  poor  babe,  you  will  never  have  a  kiss  from 
me  alive ! ' " 

Of  the  Tales  Of  Other  Days,  two 
— Bonn  and  Les  Fun^railles  de  Fir- 
dousi — are  Oriental  pieces,  apologues, 
full  of  that  mellow  aud  tranquil  wis- 
dom which  becomes  the  East.  We 
profess  to  be  no  great  lovers  of  an 
Oriental  setting.  A  world  from  which 
mediseval  and  modern  experience  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  ex- 
cluded, makes  on  our  minds  an  im- 
pression too  vague  for  really  artistic 
effect.  The  intimacies,  the  minute  and 
concrete  expression  of  the  pathos  of 
life,  are  apt  to  be  wanting  in  composi- 
tions after  the  manner  of  Easselas. 
But  it  is  just  that  element — the  refine- 
ment of  wisdom,  the  refinement  of 
justice,  an  exquisite  compassion  and 
mercy  in  the  taking  of  life — which  the 
reader  may  look  for  in  the  charming 
story  of  Bonn. 

Les  Deux  Fleurs  is  another  Story 
Of  Other  Days,  reminding  us  some- 
what of  Flaubert's  St.  Julien  THospi- 
talier.  Its  aim  is,  again,  that  of  an 
apologue,  impressing  the  characteristi- 
cally French  moral  that,  "in  the  re- 
gard of  heaven,  charity  is  of  equal 
value  with  chastity.  It  is  best  to  have 
both  if  one  can.  Let  him  who  lacks 
the  second,  try  at  all  events  to  attain 
the  first.  Amen!"  As  a  picture 
from  the  Middle  Ages  it  possesses  a 
reality  of  impression  not  often  found 
amid  mediseval  sceneries — an  impres- 
sion much  enhanced  by  the  gently 
satiric  effect  of  the  half- sceptical  chap- 
lain (a  figure  worthy  of  Chaucer),  who 
accompanies  the  hero  to  the  Crusades. 
Already  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  he  goes 
decorously  on  his  way.  he  can  divert 
himself  in  a  curious  observation  of  the 
ideas,  the  deportment  of  others. 

"  Simon  Godard,  mounted  on  his  old  mule, 
rode  usually  side  by  side  with  the  knight- 
errant  his  master,  whose  candour  of  spirit  he 
loved  ;  and  oftentimes  they  conversed  together 
to  while  away  the  length  of  the  journey. 
'  Shall  we  be  soon  in  Palestine  ? '  Sir  Oy  de 
Hautecoeur  asked  him  one  day,  being  no  great 
clerk  in  matters  of  geography.  'About  a 
month  hence  we  shaU  he  getting   near    it. 
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if  no  accident  happens,'  answered  the  chap- 
lain. 'But  only  one-half  of  onr  number 
will  be  left  when  we  arrive.  In  the  'East  large 
numbers  die  of  want,  of  fatigue,  of  malignant 
fevers.  I  don't  know  whether  you  perceive  it, 
lost  in  dreaming  as  yon  always  are,  but  we  leave 
behind  us  many  of  our  companions ;  and  as 
there  is  no  time  to  dig  their  graves,  the  dogs 
and  the  crows  provide  them  another  sort  of 
sepulture.' 

"  '  I  don't  pity  those/  said  the  knight- 
errant,  *  who  go  bsfore  us  to  Paradise.  The 
body  is  but  a  prison  :  its  substance  vile  ;  and 
it  matters  little  what  becomes  of  it. ' 

'*  'Sire,  there  are  moments  when  for  my  part 
I  &il  to  distinguish  clearly  the  prison  from  the 
prisoner.  It  grieves  me  that  so  many  of  us  die. 
And  I  don't  see  precisely  what  good  end  is 
served  by  their  deaths.  We  are  spending  a 
year  and  more  on  the  work  of  taking  two  or 
three  towns,  and  when  the  day  of  conquest 
comes  we  shall  bo  but  a  handful  of  men.' 

"  *  True !  But  the  walls  of  Jericho  did  not 
fall  till  the  seventh  day,  and  this  is  not  yet 
the  seventh  crusadn.' 

'*  *  But  is  it  really  necessary  that  Christians 
should  possess  the  sepulclire  of  the  Lord, 
which,  after  all,  is  an  empty  sepulchre,  and 
which  He  suffers  to  remain  for  a  thousand 
years  in  the  hands  of  infidels?  And  don't 
you  think  that  the  soil  of  their  country  belongs 
to  them,  as  lawfully  as  the  soil  of  France  to 
Frenchmen  ?  * 

"*Talk  not  thus.  Master  Chaplain:  such 
railleries  ill  become  a  Churchman  and  a  holy 
man  like  yourself.' 

**  *  I  am  not  joking,  sire  !  But  the  will  of 
Heaven  does  not  appear  to  me  so  manifestly  as 
it  appears  to  you.  It  irks  me  to  think  that 
Heaven  has  given  to  its  worst  enemies  a  wiser 
industry  than  ours,  and  better  engines  of  war, 
and  the  victory  over  its  faithful  servants.* 

**  *  Are  you  unaware  then  that  their  riches 
come  from  the  devil  and  serve  only  to  maintain 
them  in  their  abominable  manners  ?  If  Heaven 
permitM  them  to  overcome  us  from  time  to  time, 
that  is  because  it  tries  those  whom  it  loves, 
because  trials  purify  and  lift  us  to  itself.' 

**  'Sire  I  you  would  make  an  excellent  theo- 
logian and  I  but  an  indifferent  knight.  But 
if  by  good  fortune  I  were  a  seigneur  in  the  land 
of  France,  I  think  I  should  selilom  leave  it. 
While  the  seigneurs  go  afar  to  get  killed,  the 
stay-at  homes  fall  behind  with  their  dues. 
The  bourgeois  in  the  towns  add  pound  to 
pound,  and  as  the  seigneurs  want  money  for 
their  distant  expeditions,  get  by  purchase  all 
sorts  of  liberties.  1  don't  complain  of  that, 
being  of  the  people  myself.  But  what  I  say  is, 
that  a  nobleman  who  takes  the  Cross  is  greatly 
taken  in.' 

**  *  I  am  aware.  Master  Chaplain,  that  you 
are  not  uttering  your  true  thoughts,  and  that 
all  this  is  meant  to  try  me.  I  am  not  troubled 
because  other  Christians  endeavour  to  improve 
their  low  and  hard  condition.  For  myself,  I  am 
neither  a  draper  nor  a  grocer  that  I  should 


remain  always  in  my  hole,  taking  no  thought 
except  for  money  and  bodily  gratification.  I 
am  in  quest  of  what  is  of  higher  price.  I  am 
made  of  different  paste  from  your  bourgeois  Bnd 
your  serfs.  I  should  scarce  be  able  to  remain 
long  in  any  one  place,  or  limit  my  happiness 
to  the  things  one  can  see  and  touch.  I  love 
the  Demoiselle  do  Blanc- Lys,  and  I  leave  her 
not  knowing  whether  I  shall  return.  I  go  to 
make  my  trial  in  an  adventure  which  you 
declare  foolish  and  useless,  and  of  which  cer- 
tainly I  shall  have  no  profit  even  if  I  succeed. 
And  wherefore  ? — I  know  not.  Only  I  can  do 
no  otherwise.  And  I  have  a  sense  that  it  is 
pleasing  to  God  and  that  I  am  a  workman  of 
His.' 

"  Master  Simon  Godard  co\ild  only  answer, 
*  Amen  ! '  " 

On  the  whole,  Pauvre  Ame  is  the 
most  characteristic  of  M.  Lemaitre's 
shorter  stories.  We  think  the  Eng- 
lish reader  will  forgive  some  copious 
extracts. 

"  If  one  must  needs  feel  pity  for  all  people's 
soiTows,  the  life  and  heart  of  an  honest  man 
would  not  suffice.  One  would  begin  by 
lamenting  the  violent  and  tragic  griefs  which 
force  themselves  into  view.  And  then  those 
other  sorrows,  the  sorrows  which  are  modest, 
which  hide  themselves  under  a  veil  of  sweet- 
ness and  seeming  serenity.  There  are  destinies 
stifled  and  silent,  where  the  pain  is  so  secret 
and  so  equable  in  its  continuance,  and  makes 
so  little  sound,  that  no  one  thinks  of  commisera- 
tion. Yet  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  pity  than 
those  unquiet  and  solitary  heartn,  which  have 
yearned  to  give  themselves  and  no  one  has 
cared  to  take,  which  have  lavished  their 
trea.sures  unheeded  and  without  fruit,  and 
which  death  at  last  carries  away,  outwardly 
intact,  but  torn  within,  because  they  preyed 
upon  themselves." 

Mademoiselle  de  M^risols,  then,  one 
of  those  qaiet  souls  whose  fortunes 
M.  Lemaitre  loves  to  trace,  inhabited 
in  an  old  street  of  convents  a  small  set 
of  apartments,  with  melancholy  old 
furniture  she  had  been  able  to  keep 
from  what  had  belonged  to  her  parents. 
The  happiest  hours  of  her  life  were  at 
the  Sunday  mass  and  vespers.  She 
would  have  been  pretty  could  she  have 
felt  gay.  She  loves  and  is  disap- 
pointed ;  but  she  bravely  resumes  once 
more  her  life  of  hard  work  as  a  teacher, 
putting  her  from  time  to  time  in  con- 
tact with  home  scenes  which  only  bring 
the  closer  to  herself  her  sense  of 
isolation  in  the  world.     Love  comes  at 
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last,  but  in  that  ironic  mood  which 
seems  to  be  one  of  M.  Lemaitre's  fixed 
ideas  of  the  spirit  of  human  life.  She 
was  thirty -five.  The  excellent  M.  de 
Mancroix  was  twenty  years  older.  But 
she  felt  afi-aid  of  eternal  solitude. 
She  had  hopes  of  a  child,  but  it  never 
came.  For  eight  years  she  was  her 
husband's  nurse.  She  closed  his  eyes 
and  shed  tears  for  him.  She  found 
herself  rich.  Only  once  again  the 
poor  soul  was  alone  in  the  world.  She 
busied  herself  in  good  works,  but  felt 
an  immense  weariness.  What  she 
needed  was  some  one  she  might  love 
singly  and  with  all  her  force.  Then 
follows  one  of  those  curious  episodes 
only  possible  in  Roman  Catholic 
France,  and  the  writer  finds  his  op- 
portunity for  a  striking  clerical 
portrait. 

*' Madame  de  Mancroix  was  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  Sunday  Offices  at  the  chapel  of 
the  Dominicans.  It  was  warmer,  sweeter, 
more  intimate,  than  in  the  churches.  Many 
women  of  fashion  repaired  thither,  rustling 
softly  as  in  a  drawing-roora. 

"One  great  festival  a  monk  preached — thirty 
years  of  age,  handsome,  slender,  ^ith  a  superb 
pallor.  He  talked  much  of  love  and  human 
affections.  He  quoted  Plato,  Virgil,  Lamartine. 
He  preached  on  doubt,  and  was  still  more 
modenL  He  quoted  contemporaries — Joiiflfroy, 
Leopardi,  Heme,  De  Musset.  He  described 
the  angr^sh  of  a  mind  which  does  not  believe  ; 
and  some  of  his  touches  would  have  been 
equally  appropriate  to  the  picture  of  a  heart  in 
angoi^  because  it  does  not  love.  Father 
Montarcy  was  one  of  those  generous  hearts 
with  a  superficial  mind  often  to  be  fotmd  in 
tile  order  of  St.  Dominic.  He  had  all  the 
beautiful  illusions  of  Lacordaire,  and  united 
to  them  some  pretensions  to  science.  He  was 
one  of  those  monks  who  have  read  Darwin 
and  attend  the  physiological  courses  at  the 
Sorbonne.  His  style  of  speaking  was  vague 
and  inflated,  but  with  flights  of  real  beauty. 
He  moved  along,  involved  in  his  dream, 
isolated  from  what  is  real,  body  and  soul  alike 
dnped  in  white — draped  with  much  skill. 
He  was  profoundly  chaste,  but  felt  his  ^ower 
oyer  women,  taking  pleasure  in  it  in  spite  of 
himself,  lending  himself  to  their  adoration. 

"He  became  the  director  of  Madame  de 
Kaucroiz.  She  told  him  the  story  of  her  life 
and  confided  to  him  the  void  in  her  heart 
What  was  she  to  do  to  fill  that  void  I  And 
every  time  she  called  him  Father  bethought 
henelf  that  he  might  have  been  her  son. 

"  With  a  fine  stroke  of  policy,  moved  also  by 
the  poor  woman's  desolation,  and  responding 


to  his  own  secret  desire,  he  observed  gravely  : 
'My  daughter,  it  is  I  who  should  call  you 
mother,  and  you  should  call  me  son.  I  am 
young,  and  I  feel  how  feeble  I  should  be  with- 
out that  special  aid  which  Heaven  accords  to 
its  priests.  I  may  believe  that  you  have 
acquired  by  a  life  of  virtue  an  illumination 
equal  to  that  conferred  by  the  holy  oil  of 
the  priesthood.  Will  you  be  my  mother  and 
director?'  And  he,  in  his  turn,  confessed 
himself  to  Madame  de  Maucroix." 

She  had  a  son,  then  I  Her  life  be- 
came a  charming  one.  Every  morn- 
ing she  assisted  at  his  mass.  She 
busied  herself,  precisely  as  a  mother 
might  have  done,  with  his  wardrobe 
and  his  linen.  She  accompanied  him  to 
the  various  towns  to  which  he  went  to 
preach,  and  listened  with  delight  to  all 
his  sermons.  She  seeks  to  know  the 
family  history  of  Father  Montarcy, 
and  hearing  that  he  was  an  orphan 
feels  her  joy  renewed.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  working-man,  like  the  Saviour, 
like  many  who  have  become  powerful 
in  this  world.  She  does  V>ut  admire 
him  the  more.  He  had  but  one  sister, 
devout,  insignificant  enough,  a  dress- 
maker in  a  country  town.  Madame 
de  Maucroix  provided  a  dowry  and  got 
her  well  married.  She  feels  proud  to 
have  a  hand  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
convent,  in  going  thither  with  perfect 
freedom,  receiving  from  the  fathers 
as  she  passes  ceremonious  smiles  and 
greetings,  as  if  in  recognition  of  her 
right.  Often  she  would  call  to  mind 
the  great  Christian  women  of  the 
early  Church,  Paula,  Monica.  It  was 
fascinating  to  play  the  part  of  a  Mother 
of  the  Church.  What  Madame  Swet- 
chine  had  been  for  Lacordaire,  it  was 
her  dream  to  be  for  Father  Montarcy. 

Only  she  carried  the  part  of  director 
a  little  too  far.  A  kind  of  jealousy 
— jealousy  of  penitents  younger,  and 
with  other  charms  than  hers — mingles 
with  her  devotion. 

**  *  Pardon  my  freedom,'  she  says  one  day, 
'  but  it  is  dangerous  for  a  roan  of  your  age  to 
listen  for  hours  to  the  confessions  of  young 
women  made  after  the  manner  of  the  one  who 
has  just  left  you.' 

"It  was  like  a  blow  in  the  face.  The  young 
monk  raised  himself  in  all  the  pride  of  his 
priesthood,  pride  of  a  man  chaste  and  sure  of 
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himself,  with  the  rudeness  of  a  monk  con- 
temptuous of  women.  The  chapel  was  empty. 
He  darted  out  of  the  confessional,  and  with 
a  terrible  voice,  a  magnificent  tragic  movement 
of  his  great  sleeves,  exclaimed  :  '  Madame  de 
Maucroiz  !  Understand  !  I  forbid  you  to 
intrude  into  my  life  as  a  priest  and  interfere 
in  matters  which  concern  Heaven  and  myself 
alone.'  And  he  quitted  the  chapel  with 
majestic  step. 

"  Madame  de  Maucrouc  sank  upon  the  pave- 
ment. Next  day,  broken  down  with  grief  and 
quite  prepared  to  humiliate  herself,  she  re- 
turned to  the  convent.  The  porter  informed 
her  that  Father  Montarcy  was  absent.  The 
Prior,  whom  she  asked  to  see,  announced  in 
freezing  tones  that  he  was  departed  for  the 
Tyrol,  where  he  purposed  to  spend  some 
months  in  a  convent  recently  founded.  She 
understood  that  all  was  over.  She  possessed 
in  Sologne  a  little  old  country-house,  and 
thither  she  took  refuge.  Tliere  she  lived  for  a 
year  amid  the  melancholy  of  the  pinewoods, 
of  the  violet  heaths  ana  motionless  meres 
stained  with  blood  at  sunset,  pasbing  her  days 
in  the  practice  of  a  minute  and  mechanical 
devotion,  sleepily  plucking  the  beads  of  her 
rosary,  chilled,  without  thoughts,  with  tearless 
eyes.  In  truth,  she  was  dying  day  by  day 
of  an  affection  of  the  liver,  aggravated  suddenly 
by  her  recent  emotions.  When  she  saw  that 
her  end  was  near,  she  begged  the  sister  who 
nursed  her  to  write  to  Father  Montarcy  that 
she  was  going  to  die.  Actually  she  died  next 
day,  and  the  Father's  answer  came  too  late. 
It  was  wanting  in  simplicity,  though  perhaps 
not  in  sincerity  :  *  My  mother  1  my  mother  I 
all  is  forgotten.  Ah!  often  have  I  wept  in 
the  presence  of  Heaven,'  kc,  &c  It  was 
signed,  *Your  son.' 

•*The  good  sister,  who  received  the  letter, 
thought  sne  might  open  it,  and  felt  somewhat 
surprised  and  scandalised." 

The  peculiar  sense  of  irony  which  is 
the  closing  effect  of  every  one  of  these 
shorter  pieces  is  also  the  prevailing 
note  of  Serenus — ^that  more  lengthy 
and  weighty  narrative,  which  gives 
name  to  the  whole  volume.  It  em- 
bodies the  imaginary  confession  of  a 
supposed  Christian  martyr,  who  was  not 
in  reality  a  Christian  at  all,  who  had  in 
truth  died  by  his  own  hand. 

At  daybreak,  on  a  morning  of  March, 
A.D.  90,  a  group  of  Christians  has  come 
to  the  Mamertine  prison  to  receive  the 
bodies  of  certain  criminals  condemned 
to  death. 

**  It  was  cold  :  small  rain  was  falling :  towards 
the  east  the  sky  was  tinged  with  an  impure 
and  ghastly  yellow.  The  Eternal  City, 
emerging  from  the  shadows  of  night,  unrolled 


around  the  Capitol  its  gray  billows  of  honsesy 
like  a  dirty  sea  after  a  storm.  Certain  pon- 
derous monuments  rose  above  the  rest  here 
and  there.  Their  wet  roofs  shone  feebly  in 
the  dawn." 

"  Let  us  pray  for  our  brothers ! " 
says  an  aged  priest  in  the  company ; 
and  at  that  moment  the  magistrates 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  capital 
sentences  emerge  from  the  prison. 
The  Christians  enter.  The  head  and 
trunk  of  the  grey -haired  consular, 
Flavius  Clemens,  are  lying  there.  A 
patch  of  blood  glistens  on  the  ground 
beside  him.  One  of  the  Christians 
dips  in  it  the  comer  of  a  white  linen 
cloth,  which  he  folds  carefully  and 
hides  within  his  tunic.  In  the  next 
cell  lay  the  corpse  of  a  man  still 
young.  He  seemed  to  have  died  a 
natural  death.  Even  in  death  his 
fine  but  enigmatic  features  wore  an 
air  of  irony  and  pride.  "  The  body  of 
Marcus  Annaeus  Serenus  ! "  cries  the 
gaoler.  ''He  was  found  dead  this 
morning.  The  triumvirs  thought  it 
not  worth  while  to  decapitate  a  dead 
body.  It  is  thought  he  died  of  poison." 
The  rude  face  of  the  aged  priest  con- 
tracted suddenly  with  a  look  of 
surprise,  of  pain  and  indignation. 

Through  the  midst  of  the  con- 
temptuous bystanders  the  bodies  are 
reverently  borne  away  along  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  well  described  by  M. 
Lemaitre,  to  a  vast  subterranean  chajn- 
her,  the  tomb  of  Flavius  Clemens,  where 
the  priest  Timotheus  remains  alone  fdr 
a  time  with  the  sacred  remains.  As 
he  gazes  on  the  face  of  Serenus  with  a 
look  <<keen  and  persistent,  as  if  he 
would  have  fathomed  to  its  depths 
the  mysterious  soul  which  dwelt  no 
longer  in  that  elegant  form,"  his  hand 
rests  for  a  moment  on  the  bosom  of 
the  corpse.  He  feels  something  below 
the  silken  tunic — a  roll  of  parchment. 
He  recognises  the  handwriting  of 
Serenus.  But  the  characters  are  small 
and  fine,  impossible  to  read  in  that 
feeble  light.  Hardly  pausing  to  cover 
the  pale  face,  he  hastens  from  the  sepul- 
chre, and  returns  with  the  manuscript 
to  his  sordid  lodging  in  Home.  Here  he 
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draws  forth  and  reads  with  eagerness  * 
the  confessions  of  Serenus. 

"  It  is  folly  perhaps  to  undertake  this  con- 
fession. Either  it  will  not  be  read,  or  it  will 
distress  those  who  read  it.  Still,  it  may  be, 
that  in  recountinc  my  story  to  myself  for  the 
last  time,  I  shall  justify  myself  in  my  own 
eyes.  Some  worthy  souls  ha^e  loved  me,  but 
none  have  really  known  me.  Now,  thoush  for 
a  lonff  time  past  it  has  been  my  pride  to  live  in 
myself,  to  be  impenetrable  to  every  one  be* 
side,  my  secret  weighs  upon  me  to-day.  A 
oertaiit  regret  comes  to  me  (it  is  almost  remorse) 
that  I  have  played  so  sutHsessfulIy  the  sin^nl&r 
part  which  circumstances  and  my  own  curiosity 
Lave  imposed  upon  me  ;  and  I  should  wish,  by 
way  of  persuading  myself  that  I  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise,  to  take  up  the  entire 
chain  of  my  thoughts  and  actions  from  mv 
earliest  days  to  the  day  on  which  I  am  to  die. ' 

It  is  a  charming  figure,  certainly, 
which  Serenus  displays,  rich  with  intel- 
lectual endowments,  and  a  heart  that, 
amid  all  the  opportunities  for  cor- 
ruption which  could  beset  a  fortunate 
patrician  in  the  days  of  Domitian, 
never  loses  its  purity  to  the  last — 
affectionate,  reflective,  impressible 
by  pity,  with  "the  gift  of  tears." 
And  here  is  one  of  his  earliest 
experiences. 

'*  I  was  twelve  years  old  when  the  great  fire 
destroyed  one*half  of  Rome  and  threw  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  people  on  the  pave- 
ments. Durins;  two  or  three  years,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  distributions  of  money  and  br^ad 
ordered  by  the  emperor,  the  misery  in  Rome 
was  fearful.  The  spectacle  of  so  much  unde- 
served suffering  wounded  my  heart  incurably. 
I  conceived  a  lively  notion  of  the  injustice  of 
things  and  the  absurdity  of  men's  destinies. 
I  found  it  unju.st  that  my  father  should  be  the 
possessor  of  five  hundred  slaves  while  so  many 
poor  i>eople  were  dying  of  hunger.  I  gave 
away  all  the  money  1  could  dispose  of.  But, 
with  the  stiff  logic  of  my  age,  I  considered  that 
no  thanks  were  due  to  me.  and  avoided  people's 
effusive  thanks,  the  coarseness  of  which  shocked 
the  fine  taste  of  my  aiistocratic  youth.  One 
day  mv  tutor  took  me  to  a  grand  festival 
which  Kerogave  to  the  people  in  his  gardens. 
To  divert  the  anger  of  the  populace,  which 
accused  him  of  being  the  author  of  the  con- 
flagration, he  had  caused  some  hundrcils  of 
Christians  to  be  arreided.  The  majority  of 
them  had  been  thrown  to  the  boasts  in  the 
circus  :  others,  arrayed  in  sacks  steeped  in 
resin,  were  attached  to  tall  stakes  at  intervals 
along  the  broad  pathways.  At  nightfall  fire 
was  applied  to  them.  The  crowds  pre&sed  with 
loud  vticiferations  around  the  living  torches. 
The  flame  which  enveloped  the  culpiits,  hol- 


lowed by  the  wind  from  time  to  time,  allowed 
the  horrible  faces  to  be  seen,  with  great  open 
mouths,  though  one  could  not  hear  the  cries. 
A  stench  of  burnt  flesh  filled  the  air.  I  had  a 
nervous  attack  and  was  carried  home  half  dead. 
The  shock  had  been  too  great ;  and  although 
at  that  age  the  most  painful  impressions  are 
quickly  effaced,  something  of  it  remained  with 
me — a  languor  of  spirit  at  certain  moments, 
a  melancholy,  an  indolence  of  pulse,  rare  in  a 
child." 

This  was  on  one  side :  on  the  other 
were  the  varied  intellectual  interests 
offered  to  a  reflective  mind  in  that 
curious,  highly  educated,  wistful  aga 
In  a  few  effective  but  sparing  traits 
Serenus  depicts  his  intellectual  course, 
through  the  noble  dreams  of  a  chaste 
Stoicism,  through  the  exquisite  material 
voluptuousness  of  Epicureanism  when 
the  natural  reaction  had  come,  until, 
having  exhausted  experience,  as  he 
fancies,  he  proposes  to  die. 

It  was  an  age  in  which  people  had 
carried  the  art  of  enjoyment  to  its 
height. 

**  Never  before,  I  think,  has  the  world  seen, 
never  again  will  it  see,  so  small  a  number  of 
persouM  absorb  and  occupy  for  their  own  uses 
so  large  a  number  of  human  lives.  Some  of 
my  friends  had  as  many  as  three  thousand 
slaves,  and  hardlv  knew  the  real  extent  of 
their  riches.  And  the  science  of  pleasure  was 
on  a  level  with  the  resources  at  its  disposition. 
Many  successive  generations  of  a  privileged 
class  had  made  a  study  of  the  means  of  refining, 
varying,  multiplying,  agreeable  sensations. 
Posterity,  assuredly,  will  hardly  couceive  the 
kind  of  life  which  some  of  us  have  known  and 
practised.  But  as  the  future  will  not  easily 
imagine  the  intensity  of  our  physical  pleasures, 
perhaps  it  will  even  less  understand  the  depth  of 
our  satiety.  It  will  be  surprised,  in  reading  our 
chronicles,  at  the  number  of  those  who  in  thiB 
ai;e  have  committed  suicide.  After  fifteen  years 
of  a  revel,  refined  and  coarse  by  turns,  my  body 
exhausted,  my  senses  dulled,  my  heart  void  to 
the  bottom  of  all  lielief,  and  even  of  illusion, 
what  was  I  to  do  in  the  world  ?  It  figuied  to 
me  as  a  ridiculous  spectacle,  and  interested  me 
no  longer.  I  had  retained  that  native  sweet- 
ness of  tem})er  which  came  to  me  from  my 
father,  but  only  because  I  found  it  pleasant 
to  be  kind  ;  and  even  that  too  was  come  to  be 
indifferent  to  me.  For  the  rest,  public  employ- 
ments had  become  sordid  things  of  purchase, and 
I  loathed  every  form  of  activity.  I  languished 
in  an  iinniense,  an  incurable  ennuif  and  having 
no  further  motive  to  live,  I  wished  to  die. 
Death  had  no  fears  for  me.  It  was  the  great 
deliverer.  Only,  I  desired  to  die  without 
suffering." 
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The  would-be  suicide  is  saved  from 
death  by  the  intervention,  at  the  last 
moment,  of  his  sister,  the  youthful 
Sereua,  in  the  retired  life  of  a  young 
orphan  girl  scarcely  known  by  him 
hitherto  ;  and  her  subsequent  devotion 
during  the  long  illness  which  follows 
touches  him  deeply.  In  reality  her 
devotion  is  due  in  part  to  a  motive 
higher  than  natural  sisterly  devotion. 
On  the  part  of  Serenus  also,  there  was 
something  deeper  than  merely  fraternal 
affection. 


(< 


It  was  love  of  a  peculiar  kind,  such  as  I 
had  never  before  experienced  in  the  faintest 
degree.  Serena  was  so  different  from  all  the 
women  I  had  ever  known.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  that  love  evoked  from  the  depths  of  my 
past  life  and  brought  to  new  birth  within  me 
what  bad  been  lost  in  my  earlier  days, 
those  ardours  of  the  youthful  sage  aspiring  to- 
wards an  absolute  purity.  Then,  in  proportion 
as  I  recovered  my  mental  vigour,  my  old  curio- 
sity returned  ;  and  little  by  little  I  introduced 
into  this  ardent  affection  for  my  sister,  the 
attentive  mood  of  an  obsei*ver,  atti*acted  by 
the  spectacle  of  an  extraordinary  soul. 

* '  One  day  Serena  said  to  me,  *  Will  you  give 
me  a  great  pleasure  ?  Come  with  me  to-morrow 
morning  where  I  shall  take  you.' 

I  will  go  where  you  will,  Serena.' 
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Serena  takes  him  to  see  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Eucharist  in  a  Christian 
oratory. 

'*  I  perceived  among  the  company  assembled 
the  consul  of  that  year.  Flavins  Clemens — a 
circumstance  which  explained  the  fact  that 
this  meeting  took  place  in  one  of  the  burial 
places  of  hi<?  family.  I  recognised  the  wife  of 
Clemensandhis  niece,  and  Paulina,  the  widow  of 
Seneca,  pale  for  ever  from  having  followed  her 
husband  more  than  halfway  on  the  road  to 
death.  They  were  deeply  veiled.  At  last  I 
saw  in  the  front  rank  Acte,  the  former  mistress 
of  Nero,  the  former  friend  of  my  father,  still 
beautiful  in  spite  of  her  fifty  years,  but  with  a 
little  of  the  cosmetic  art,  methinks.  The  rest 
of  the  company  appeared  to  be  composed  of 
poor  people  and  slaves." 

To  Serenus  the  company,  the  office 
for  which  it  was  assembled,  seemed 
grave,  majestic,  touching,  and  some- 
thing altogether  new.  But  he  per- 
ceives also,  clearly  enough,  once  for  all, 
that  for  him  these  rites  will  never  be 
more  than  a  spectacle,  that  there  is  a 
gulf  between  these  people  and  himself. 


**  'My^dear  Serenus,'  said  my  sister,  as  we 
departed,  '  You  have  now  seen  what  the 
Christians  are.  You  will  love  them  more 
and  more  in  proportion  as  you  come  to  know 
them.  You  are  unhappy,  as  I  well  know. 
You  must  become  a  Cluristian.  The  Truth  is 
there.  There,  also,  is  the  secret  of  conso- 
lation.' 

"  *I  wiU  think  of  it,  Serena.* 

In  fact,  he  takes  pains  to  inform 
himself  on  the  matter,  interested  at 
finding  many  a  familiar  thought  of 
ancient  pagan  wisdom  in  a  new  setting. 
Yes!— 

**A11  the  virtues  which  the  pagan  philo- 
sophers had  already  known  and  preached 
seemed  to  me  among  the  disciples  of  Christ 
to  have  been  transformed  by  a  aentimeiit 
absolutely  new — a  love  of  a  God  who  was 
man,  a  God  crucified — a  love  burning,  fall 
of  sensibility,  of  tears,  of  confidence,  of  hope. 
Clearly,  neither  the  personification  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  nor  the  abstract  deity  of  the 
Stoics,  had  ever  inspired  anything  like  this. 
And  this  love  of  God,  the  origin  of,  and  first 
step  towards,  all  other  Christian  virtues,  com- 
municated to  them  a  purity  and  sweetness,  an 
unction,  and,  as  it  were,  a  perfume,  such  as  I 
had  never  breathed  before. 

Tet  with  all  his  heartfelt  admiration 
for  believers,  Serenus  is  still  unable  to 
believe.  Like  a  creature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  he  finds  the  world 
absolutely  subject  to  the  reign  of  phy- 
sical law.  And  then  there  were 
difficulties  of  another  sort,  of  which  he 
became  sensible  now  and  again. 

*'The  idea  which  my  new  brethren  enter- 
tained of  the  world  about  us,  and  of  our  life 
here,  jarred  upon  I  know  not  what  sentiment 
of  nature  within  me.  In  spite  of  my  own 
persistent  pessimism,  I  was  displeased  th&t 
men  should  so  despise  the  only  mode  of  life, 
after  all,  of  which  we  are  certain.  I  found 
them,  moreover,  far  too  simple-minded,  closed 
against  all  artistic  impressions,  limited,  in- 
elegant. Or,  perhaps,  a  certain  anxiety  awak- 
ing in  me,  I  feared  for  the  mischief  which 
might  be  caused  to  the  empire  by  a  conception 
of  life  such  as  that,  if  it  continued  to  spread — 
a  detachment  such  as  theirs  from  all  civil 
duties,  all  profane  occupations.  Sometimes  I 
was  decidedly  unjust  to  them.  The  religious 
after-thought  which  the  Christians  mingled 
with  their  affections,  by  way  of  purifying 
them,  seemed  to  me  to  chill  those  affections, 
in  depriving  them  of  their  natural  liberty,  their 
grace,  their  spontaneity.  To  be  loved  only 
as  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  in  regard  of  my 
eternal  salvation,  made  my  heart  cold.      And 
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then  it  shocked  me  that  these  saintly  people 
should  feel  so  sure  of  so  many  tilings,  and 
things  so  wonderful,  while  I,  for  my  part,  had 
searched  so  carefully  without  finding,  had 
douhted  so  much  in  my  life,  and  finally  made 
a  pride  of  my  unhelief." 

But,  inconsistently  enough,  he  is 
o£Fended  at  times  by  the  survival  of 
many  a  human  weakness  among  the 
believers.  The  consul  Clemens,  among 
those  brothers  who  were  all  equal 
before  Heaven,  was  treated  with  marked 
consideration,  and  welcomed  it.  Slaves 
were  still  slaves.  The  woman  were 
rivals  for  the  special  attention  of  the 
priests.  Acte,  once  the  mistress  of 
Nero,  somewhat  exaggerated  her  piety, 
and  still  retained  also  many  of  her 
former  artificial  manners. 

"In  spite  of  those  little  weaknesses,  what 

food,  what  heautiful  souls,  I  came  across  there ! 
n  vain  I  said  to  myself,  these  holy  persons 
are  making  a  bargain  ;  they  reckon  on  Paradise; 
it  is  in  Tiew  of  a  reward  that  they  practise  the 
most  sublime  virtues.  But  to  befieye  at  all 
in  that  distant  far-off  recompense,  is  not  this 
too  itself  an  act  of  virtue,  since  it  involves 
belief  in  the  justice  of  God,  and  a  con- 
ception of  Him,  as  being  that  which  He 
ought  to  he  ? " 

And  noting  sometimes  the  ardent 
quality  of  their  faith  and  its  appro- 
priateness to  human  needs,  the  needs 
especially  of  the  poor  and  suffering, 
Serenus  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
future  would  be  with  them.  If  tbe 
empire  failed,  the  religion  of  Christ 
wotdd  flourisb  on  its  ruins.  Tben, 
what  sort  of  a  thing  would  that  new 
humanity  be  ?  More  virtuous,  doubt- 
less, and  therefore  happier,  since 
happiness  comes  of  the  soul;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  thinks  (mistakenly,  as 
we  know,  looking  backwards  on  the 
length  and  breadtb  of  Christian  his- 
tory) with  less  art,  and  less  elegance 
of  soul,  a  feebler  understanding  of  the 
beautiful. 

Presently,  a  certain  change  takes 
place  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. The  influence  of  Calixtus,  a 
priest  of  the  sweeter  and  more  lenient 
type,  is  superseded  by  that  of  Timo- 
theus,  lately  returned  to  Rome — a  man 
sincerely  good,  but  narrow-minded  and 


rigorous  in  his  zeal.  He  would  have 
Serenus  receive  baptism,  or  depart 
entirely  from  the  church.  It  takes 
Serenus  some  time  to  explain  away 
his  scruples  regarding  what  seems  at 
first  sight  an  act  of  hypocrisy.  And 
then  the  trial  comes.  Partly  on  the 
ground  of  their  religious  belief,  mainly 
for  an  affront  to  the  Emperor,  the 
chief  members  of  the  community  are 
arrested.  Serenus  has  said  adieu  to 
his  sister.  He  is  in  prison,  awaiting 
his  end. 

'  *  My  gaoler  is  a  good-natured  fellow.  I  had 
ahout  me  tbe  means  of  writing,  and  he  has 
procured  me  a  lamp.  He  informs  me  that  the 
executioner  will  come  about  the  hour  of  day- 
break. I  have  been  writing  all  the  night. 
My  last  link  to  life  is  broken  ;  and  death,  be 
it  annihilation,  be  it  the  passage  to  a  world 
unknown,  has  no  terrors  for  me.  I  have  re- 
placed myself  almost  exactly  in  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  I  was  last  year,  when  I  deter- 
mined to  die  in  my  bath.  But  at  this  last 
moment  a  dread  has  come  upon  me  for  a  death 
which  soils  and  disfigures  :  1  fear  the  stroke  of 
the  axe,  which  may  fail  in  its  aim.  In  my 
time  the  science  of  poisons  has  reached  a  hign 
perfection,  and  the  hollow  pearl  in  my  ring 
contains  a  colourless  drop  nf  liquid  which  wiu 
destroy  me  in  a  few  minutes,  almost  without 
pain.  I  have  seen  the  honours  Christians  pay  to 
the  burial-place  wherein  rest  the  remains  of 
the  victims  of  Nero.  They  will  honour  me 
also  as  one  of  their  saints.  Can  I,  at  this  late 
hour,  undeceive  them  ?  But  for  what  purpose  1 
I  am  willing  they  should  guess  the  fact  of  my 
suicide,  that  they  should  read  my  confession ; 
yet  I  will  do  nothing  to  that  end  ;  for  if  Serena 
knew  how  I  died,  in  what  condition  of  un- 
belief, her  grief  would  be  too  great  for  her. 
For  the  rest,  1  have  good  hope  that  Timotheus, 
who  has  no  love  for  me,  will  allow  only  a 
limited  fonn  of  reverence  to  be  paid  to  my 
bones ;  and  if  some  simple  hearts  revere  me 
more  than  I  deserve,  again  what  does  it 
matter  ?  It  is  their  faith  will  be  reckoned  to 
them,  not  the  merits  of  the  saint  they  will 
invoke.  And  then,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  bad 
man  whose  memory  they  will  honour.  I  have 
sincerely  sought  for  truth.  I  forred  myself  in 
youth  to  attain  to  sanctity  as  I  conceived  it. 
And  if  I  have  been  indolent,  weak,  voluptuous 
— if  I  have  done  little  for  other  people — at 
least  I  have  always  had  great  indulgence  for 
them,  a  great  pity." 

The  austere  Timotheus,  full  of 
suspicion,  pored  for  hours  over  the 
manuscript,  which  was  clear  enough 
at  the  beginning.  But  the  scholarly 
Latin  of  the  young  patrician  was  not 
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always  intelligible  to  him,  towards  the 
end  the  handwriting  became  confused, 
and  he  remained  still  in  doubt  regard- 
ing the  precise  character  of  the  death 
of  Serenus.  He  might  have  confided 
the  confession  to  a  more  expert  reader ; 
but,  though  profoundly  curious  on  the 
matter,  he  feared  a  possible  scandal. 
More  than  suspicious,  he  would  fain 
allow  Serenus  the  benefit  of  such  doubt 
as  remained.  If  he  had  not  died  for 
Christ,  at  least  he  had  been  condemned 
because  of  Him ;  and,  perhaps,  even 
at  the  last  moment,  some  sudden 
illumination,  some  gleam  of  faith  had 
come  to  him.  For  a  moment  he  thought 
of  burning  the  manuscript ;  but  a  cer* 
tain  sense  of  respect  for  the  dead 
restrained  him.  He  replaced  the 
manuscript  in  a  fold  of  the  tunic: 
''  Let  his  sin,  or  his  innocence,  remain 
with  him.  God  I  who  judgest  the 
heart,  I  recommend  my  brother  to 
your  goodness  I " 

It  is  about  eight  hundred  years  later 
that  we  find  Serenus  again — Marcus 
Annseus  Serenus,  by  the  designation  of 
his  tombstone  in  the  catacombs, — ^as 
Saint  Marc  le  Remain,  at  Beaugency- 
sur-Loire,  whither  his  precious  relics 
have  been  brought  from  Rome  by  the 
Abbot  Angelran.  Among  those  relics 
the  Abbot  had  discovered  the  manu- 
script, and  confided  it,  still  intact,  to 
the  most  learned  member  of  the  Bene- 
dictine community  over  which  he 
presided.  With  him  those  old  doubts 
of  Timotheus  became  certainty.  With 
much  labour  he  deciphers  the  writing, 
and  discovers  that  the  supposed  martyr 
had  died  a  pagan. 

But  Saint  Marc  the  Roman  had 
already  become  popular,  and  worked 
miracles.  The  learned  monk  was  un- 
willing to  trouble  the  minds  of  the 
faithful,  to  gratify,  moreover,  the 
monks  of  a  rival  house.  Still,  he  lacked 
the  courage  to  destroy  a  document  so 
singular,  and  hid  the  manuscript  in  a 
corner   of  the  monastic    library.     It 


passed  we  are  told,  in  1793,  into  the 
public  library  of  Beaugency,  where  it 
was  found  and  read  by  our  author. 
The  reputation  of  Saint  Marc  the 
Roman  maintained  itself  till  far  on- 
wards in  the  Middle  Ages.  His 
miracles,  like  himself  of  old,  were 
always  considerate,  always  full  of 
**  indulgence." 

The  same  sort  of  irony,  thee,  makes 
itself  felt,  as  the  final  impression  of 
the  history  of  Serenus — the  same  sort 
of  irony  as  that  which  shaped  the 
fortunes  of  M.  Lemaitre's  other 
characters — ^the  worthiest  of  all  the 
sisters,  who  fails  to  get  married :  the 
mother  who  embraces  the  wrong  in- 
fant :  Boun,  with  her  gift  of  the  fairy's 
ring,  whose  last,  best  miracle  of  assist- 
ance is  but  to  restore  her  again  to  the 
simplicity  of  mind  and  body  in  which 
it  had  found  her.  "  She  has  this 
irony — Dame  Nature  ! " — and  in  the 
recognition  of  it,  supplemented  by  a 
keen  sense  of  what  should  be  the  com- 
plementary disposition  on  man's  part, 
is  the  nearest  approach  which  our 
author  makes  to  a  philosophy  of  life. 
Nature^  circumstance,  is  far  from 
pitiful,  abounds  in  mockeries,  in 
baflOiing  surprises  and  misadventures, 
like  a  cynical  person  amused  with  the 
distresses  of  children.  Over  against 
that  cynical  humour,  it  may  be  our 
part  to  promote  in  life  the  mood  of  the 
kindly  person,  still  regarding  people 
very  much  as  children,  but,  like 
Serenus,  with  "  a  great  pity  for  them, 
a  great  indulgence." 

M.  Lemaitre  has  many  and  varied 
interests,  a  marked  individuality  of 
his  own  amid  them  all,  and  gi*eat 
literary  accomplishments.  His  success 
in  the  present  volume  might  well  en- 
courage him  to  undertake  a  work  of 
larger  scope, — to  add  to  his  other 
excellent  gifts,  in  the  prolonged  treat- 
ment of  some  one  of  those  many  in- 
terests, that  great  literary  gift  of 
patience. 
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"  Fbienp  after  friend  departs."  It 
is  one  of  the  most  painful  circumstances 
of  life  when  on  the  decline  to  see  drop- 
ping upon  the  way  from  time  to  time 
another  and  another  well-known  figure. 
The  young  too  lose  their  brethren  and 
comrades  now  and  then,  but  the  effect 
is  different.  The  slow  disappearance 
one  by  one  of  contemporaries  and  com- 
panions, the  tendency  towards  the 
grave  which  has  set  in  drawing  us 
with  it,  the  growing  solitude  in  which 
we  move,  make  us  realise  better  than 
anything  else  that  our  cycle  of  life  is 
rounding  to  its  close. 

A  month  ago,  or  little  more,  the 
present  writer  sat  on  a  lovely  terrace 
shaded  by  great  trees  overlooking  the 
beautiful,  placid  Derwentwater  lake, 
which  lay  smiling  as  if  it  had  never 
known  a  storm — talking  with  Mrs. 
Craik  of  a  tragedy,  the  occurrence  of 
a  moment,  which  had  desolated  the 
house  behind  us.  We  spoke  with 
tears  and  hushed  voices  of  the  story 
never  to  be  dissociated  from  that 
peaceful  scene.  One  young  man  arriv- 
ing gaily  on  an  unexpected  visit :  the 
other,  the  young  host,  receiving  him 
with  cordial  welcome  and  pleasure ;  the 
sadden  suggestion  of  an  expedition  on 
the  water,  to  which  the  little  inland 
storm  gave  all  the  greater  zest.  And 
then  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  all  over,  and  the  lake  under  the 
mother's  windows  become  the  death- 
flcene  of  her  only  son.  It  seems  strange 
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that  almost  the  next  thing  heard  of 
her  was  the  fatal  news,  that  she,  so 
tenderly  sympathetic,  so  full  of  mater- 
nal instincts  that  every  mother's  grief 
seemed  her  own,  had  almost  as  sud- 
denly entered  the  presence  of  her 
Maker,  and  left  her  own  home  desolate. 
But  not  by  any  violent  way,  thank 
heaven :  not  in  pain  or  horror,  but 
tranquilly,  sweetly,  as  became  her  life, 
without  any  lengthened  preliminaries, 
in  the  manner  she  had  desired,  and  as 
a  kindred  soul  has  sung : 


it 


Life !  weVe  been  long  together 

Through    pleasant   and    through    cloudy 

weather ; 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear  ; 

Then  steal  awa^,  give  little  warning ; 
Choose  thine  own  time. 
Say  not  Good-night,  but  in  some  brighter 
clime 
Bid  me  Good-morning." 


So  was  the  gentle  spirit  of  Dinah 
Craik  liberated  from  mortal  cares,  as 
many  like  her  have  prayed  to  be. 

This  is  no  time  or  place  to  speak  of 
her  work,  which  will  no  doubt  have  a 
variety  of  criticisms  and  interpreta- 
tions ;  but  about  herself  there  is  no 
contlict  of  testimony,  and  it  is  of  her- 
self her  friends  are  thinking — her 
friends  who  are  endless  in  number 
throughout  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
reckoned  in  crowds  less  known  and 
further  off,  to  whom  she  has  been 
familiar  as  a  household  word.  To 
recall  a   little   the  actual    look  and 
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aspect  of  a  woman  so  widely  known, 
yet  so  little  of  a  public  personage,  so 
indisposed  to  put  her  own  personality 
forward,  is  all  that  a  friend  can  do. 

We  were  contemporaries  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  :  the  beginning  of 
her  work  preceding  mine  a  little,  as 
her  age  did — so  little  as  scarcely  to 
tell  at  all.  We  were  both  young  when 
we  made  acquaintance  :  she  a  slim  tall 
maiden  always  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  other  ambitious  and  admiring  girls, 
of  whom  and  of  whose  talents  and 
accomplishments  she  had  always  tales 
to  tell  with  an  enthusiasm  not  excited 
by  any  success  of  her  own.  And  yet 
even  at  this  early  period  her  literary 
gifts  had  received  much  acknowledg- 
ment. The  early  part  of  her  life  (she 
was  but  twenty-three  at  the  time  of  her 
first  important  publication,  but  her 
independent  career  had  begun  long 
before)  had  been  full  of  trial  and  of 
that  girlish  and  generous  daring  which 
makes  a  young,  high-spirited  woman 
the  most  dauntless  creature  in  crea- 
tion. I  do  not  know  the  facts  of  the 
story,  but  only  its  tenor  vaguely,  which 
was  that — her  mother  being  as  she 
thought  untenderly  treated  by  a  father 
— a  man  of  brilliant  attainments — 
whose  profession  of  extreme  Evangeli- 
cal religiousness  was  not  carried  out  by 
his  practice — ^the  young  Dinah,  in  a 
blaze  of  love  and  indignation,  carried 
that  ailing  and  delicate  mother  away, 
and  took  in  her  rashness  the  charge  of 
the  whole  family,  two  younger  brothers, 
upon  her  own  slender  shoulders,  work- 
ing to  sustain  them  in  every  way  that 
presented  itself,  from  stories  for  the 
fashion  books  to  graver  publications. 
She  had  gone  through  some  years  of 
this  feverish  work  before  her  novel.  The 
Ogilvies,  introduced  her  to  a  wider 
medium  and  to  higher  possibilities. 
Her  mother,  broken  in  spirit  and  in 
health,  had  died,  as  well,  I  think,  as  the 
elder  of  the  two  brothers,  before  I  knew 
her  )  but  the  story  was  told  among  her 
friends,  and  thrilled  the  hearer  with 
sympathy  and  admiration.  That  first 
struggle  was  over,  along  with  the 
dearest    cause    of     it,   before   Dinah 


Mulock  was  at  all  known  to  the  world, 
or  to  most  of  those  who  have  held  her 
dear  in  her  later  life.    If  there  are  any 
memorials  of  it  left,  it  would  no  doubt- 
form  a  most  attractive  chapter  among 
the  many  records  of  early  struggles. 
The  young  heroic  creature  writing  her 
pretty  juvenile  nonsense  of  love  and 
lovers,  in  swift,  unformed  style,  as  fast 
as  the  pen  could  fiy,  to  get  bread  for 
the  boys  and  a  little  soup  and  wine 
for  the  invalid  over  whose  deathbed 
she  watched  with  impassioned  love  and 
care — what  a  tragic,  tender  picture,  to 
be  associated  by  ever  so  distant  a  link 
with  inane  magazines  of  the  fashions 
and  short-lived   periodicals  unknown 
to  fame  1      No  doubt  she  must  have 
thought  sometimes  how  far  her  own 
unthought-of  troubles  exceeded  those 
of   her  Edwins  and  Angelinas.     But 
she   was  always    loyal   to   love,   and 
perhaps  this  reflection  did  not   cross 
her  mind.     There  was  no  longer  any 
mother  when   I  first   knew  her,  but 
only  the  bevy  of  attendant  maidens 
aforesaid,  and  a  brother,   gifted   but 
not  fortunate,  in  the  background  who 
appeared  and  disappeared,  always  much 
talked  of,  tenderly  welcomed,  giving 
her  anxieties  much  grudged  and  ob- 
jected to  by  her  friends,  but  never  by 
herself ;   and  she  was  then  a  writer 
with  a  recognised  position,  and  well 
able  to  maintain  it. 

Little  parties,  pleasant  meetings, 
kind  visits  at  intervals,  form  a  suc- 
cession of  pretty  scenes  in  my  recol- 
lection of  her  at  this  period.  Involved 
in  household  cares,  and  the  coming  and 
alas !  going  of  little  children,  I  had  no 
leisure  for  the  constant  intercourse 
which  youthful  friendship  demands ; 
but  she  was  always  the  centre  of  an 
attached  group,  to  which  her  kind  eyes, 
full  of  the  glamour  of  affection,  attri- 
buted the  highest  gifts  and  graces. 
They  were  all  a  little  literary — artists, 
musicians,  full  of  intellectual  inteiv 
ests  and  aspirations,  and  taking  a 
share  in  all  the  pleasant  follies,  as  well 
as  wisdoms  of  their  day.  Spiritualism 
had  made  its  first  invasion  of  England 
about  that  time,  and  some  families  of 
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the  circle  in  which  Miss  Mulock  lived 
were  deeply  involved  in  it.  One  heard 
of  little  drawings  which  a  friend  had  re- 
ceived of  the  home  in  heaven  from  one 
of  her  infants  lately  departed  there, 
and  how  the  poor  little  scribbling  con- 
soled tte  sorrowful  mother ;  along  with 
many  other  wondrous  tales,  such  as 
have  been  repeated  periodically  since, 
but  then  were  altogether  novel ;  and 
these  early  undeveloped  secmces  formed 
sometimes  part  of  the  evening  enter- 
tainments in  the  region  where  then  we 
all  lived,  in  the  north  of  London  to- 
wards Camden  Town — regions  grown 
entirely  unknown  now  as  if  they  were 
in  Timbuctoo.  Miss  Mulock  had  a 
little  house  in  a  little  street,  full  of 
pretty  things,  as  pretty  things  were 
understood  before  the  days  of  Heil- 
bronner  and  Liberty,  with  all  her  little 
court  about  her.  She  sang  very  sweetly, 
with  great  taste  and  feeling,  a  gift 
which  she  retained  long;  and  wi*ote 
little  poesies  which  used  to  appear  in 
Chambers's  Journal,  one  in  each  weekly 
part ;  and  knew  a  great  many  ''  nice 
people,"  and  fully  enjoyed  her  modest 
youthful  fame,  which  was  the  climax 
of  80  much  labour  and  pain,  and  her 
peaceful  days.  I  don't  know  who  her 
publisher  had  been  for  her  first  books, 
but  she  was  (as  is  not  unusual)  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results;  and  when 
tTohn  Halifax  was  about  to  be  finished, 
she  came  to  my  house,  and  met,  at  a 
small  dinfaer-party  convened  for  that 
purpose,  my  friend  Itenry  Black  ett, 
another  of  the  contemporary  band  who 
has  long  ago  passed  away,  along  with 
his  still  more  dear  and  charming  wife. 
They  made  friends  at  once,  and  her 
great  book  was  brought  into  the  world 
under  his  care — the  beginning  of  a 
business  connection  which,  notwith- 
standing her  subsequent  alliance  with 
a  member  of  another  firm,  was  main- 
tained toalate  period,  a  curious  instance 
of  her  fidelity  to  every  bond. 

This  great  book,  which  finally  estab- 
lished her  reputation,  and  gave  her 
her  definite  place  in  literature,  had  then 
been  for  some  time  in  hand.  I  am 
permitted  to  quote  the  following  pretty 


account  of  various  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  beginning  from  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Clarence  Dobell. 

'*  In  the  ssumtner  of  1852  she  one  dajr  dtote 
over  with  liie  to  see  the  quaint  old  towii  bf 
Tewkeshury.  Directly  she  saw  the  grand  old 
abbey  and  the  medisBval  houses  of  the  Hiffh 
Street  she  decided  that  this  should  fonn  tne 
background  of  her  story,  and  like  a  true 
artist  fell  to  work  making  mental  sketeh^s  dli 
the  spot.  A  sudden  shower  drove  ns  into  oile 
of  the  old  covered  alleys  opposite  the  house,  I 
believe,  of  the  then  town  clerk  of  Tewkdsbury, 
and  as  we  stood  there  a  hrlght-lookin^  btlt 
ragged  boy  also  took  refuge  at  th^  mdttth  Of 
the  alley,  and  from  the  town  clerk's  window 
a  little  girl  gazed  with  looks  of  sympathy  at 
the  rafi[ged  boy  opposite.  Presently  the  door 
openeoTand  the  girl  appeared  on  the  steps,  dnd 
beckoned  to  the  boy  to  take  a  piece  Of  bread, 
exactly  as  the  scene  is  described  in  the  open- 
ing chaptera  of  John  Halifax.  We  had  lunch 
at  the  Bell  Inn,  and  explored  the  bowling- 
green,  which  also  is  minutely  and  accurately 
described,  and  the  landlord's  statemeiit  that 
the  house  had  once  been  used  by  a  tailner, 
and  the  smell  of  tan  which  filled  the  streets 
from  a  tanyard  not  far  off,  decided  the  trade 
which  her  hero  was  to  follow. 

"  She  made  one  or  two  subsequent  visits  to 
further  identify  her  background,  aUd  the 
name  of  her  hero  was  decided  by  the  discovery 
of  an  old  gravestone  in  the  Abbey  churchyard, 
on  which  was  inscribed  '  John  Halifax.  *  She 
had  already  decided  that  the  hero's  Christian 
name  must  be  John,  but  the  sttmame  had 
been  hitherto  doubtful." 

Thirty-four  years  after,  ih  the  course 
of  the  present  autumn.  Mi's.  Craik 
made  another  expedition  In  thd  toitie 
faithful  company  to  a  spot  so  asso- 
ciated with  her  fame,  ahd  otice  mofe 
lunched  at  the  Bell,  Where  the  dellglited 
landlady,  on  being  informed  who  her 
visitor  was,  told  with  pride  that  iti 
the  summer  "  hundreds  of  visitors, 
especially  Americans,  came  to  Tewkes- 
bury, not  so  much  to  see  the  town  and 
abbey,  as  to  identify  the  scenery  of 
John  Halifax."  Better  still  however 
than  this  are  the  words  in  which  she 
expresses  to  her  companion  and  corre- 
spondent the  pleasure  this  visit  gave 
her.  "  Our  visit  was  truly  happy,'* 
she  says,  ''especially  the  bright  day 
of  Tewkesbury,  where  my  heart  "Was 
very  full,  little  as  I  showed  it.  It 
Wasn't  the  book:  that  I  cared  little 
about.     It  was  the  feeling  of  thitty- 
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four  year3of  faithful  friendship  through 
thick  and  thin." 

Mrs.  Craik's  marriage  took  place  in 
1865,  and  rendered  her  completely 
happy.  It  was  the  fashion  of  our 
generation  —  a  fashion  perhaps  not 
without  drawbacks,  though  we  have 
been  unanimous  in  it — that  whatever 
our  work  for  the  public  might  be,  our 
own  homes  and  personal  lives  were  to 
be  strictly  and  jealously  private,  and 
our  pride  to  consist,  not  in  our  lite- 
rary reputation,  which  was  a  thing 
apart,  but  in  the  household  duties 
and  domestic  occupations  which  are 
the  rule  of  life  for  most  women. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  little  innocent 
affectation  in  this  studious  avoid- 
ance of  all  publicity.  It  is  not  the 
weakness  of  this  day ;  but  we  who  are 
now  the  seniors  still  prefer  it  to  the 
banal  confidences  now  so  often  made  to 
public  curiosity  in  newspapers  and 
elsewhere.  No  such  invasion  of 
her  privacy  was  ever  permitted  by 
Mrs.  Craik.  Her  life  became  larger 
and  fuller  after  her  marriage,  as  was 
meet  and  natural.  The  days  of  the 
little  houses  at  Camden  Town  or 
Hampstead  were  over;  but  not  the 
friends,  who  moved  with  her  wherever 
she  moved,  always  surrounding  her 
with  faithful  admiration  and  regard. 
Not  even  the  closer  ties  of  a  home  in 
which  she  filled  the  place  of  wife  and 
mother  disturbed  these  earlier  bonds. 
,  She  became  known  in  her  own  locality 
as  a  new  centre  of  pleasant  society  and 
life,  always  hospitable,  kind,  full  of 
schemes  to  give  pleasure  to  the  young 
people  who  were  her  perennial  in- 
terest, and  always  fondly  attached  to 
the  old  who  had  been  the  companions 
of  her  life.  Her  interest  in  youth  no 
doubt  blossomed  all  the  more  in  the 
much-cared  for  development  of  her 
Dorothy,  the  adopted  daughter  on 
whom  she  lavished  the  abundance 
of  her  heart ;  but  the  instinct  was 
always  strong  in  her,  making  her 
the  natural  confidant,  adviser,  patron 
saint  of  girls,  from  the  time  when  she 
was  little  older  than  her  devotees. 
Her  more  recent  writings  have  been 


the  records  of  simple  journeyings  taken 
as  the  guide  and  leader  of  such  enthu- 
siastic and  cheerful  groups.  She  was 
surrounded  by  her  bevy  of  maidens  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  house-boat  on  the 
Thames  in  which  so  many  pleasant 
days  were  passed,  and  still  more  lately 
in  Ireland,  where  the  gentle  company 
travelled,  like  a  mother  with  her 
daughters.  On  the  occasion  to  which 
I  have  referred,  my  last  meeting  with 
her  in  the  Lake  country,  she  and  her 
husband  had  the  unfailing  attendance 
of  two  of  these  voluntary  maids  of 
honour. 

During  these  latter  years  she  has 
not  written  very  much,  not  at  least 
with  the  constant  strain  of  some  of 
her  contemporaries  whose  lot  has  fallen 
in  less  pleasant  places,  but  yet  has 
never  relinquished  the  labour  she 
loved.  In  earlier  days  she  received 
from  the  Queen  that  only  mark  of 
public  approval  which  is  possible  to 
the  professors  of  literature — a  small 
pension,  about  which  there  is  a  little 
explanation  to  make.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  at  least  one  ungracious 
commentator  that  the  pension  granted 
to  Miss  Mulock  was  unsuitable,  being 
quite  unnecessary,  to  Mrs.  Craik.  For 
my  own  part  I  should  think  it  need- 
less to  reply  to  this,  for  the  reason 
above  said,  that  it  is  according  to  our 
traditions  the  only  recognition  ever 
given  to  a  writer.  But  I  am  asked  to 
say  that  though  Mrs.  Craik,  when  her 
husband  suggested  the  relinquishment 
of  this  small  pension,  preferred  to 
retain  it  for  this  and  other  reasons — 
it  was,  from  the  period  of  her  mar- 
riage, religiously  set  aside  for  those 
in  her  own  walk  of  literature  who 
needed  it  more  than  herself.  Her 
Majesty  has  no  star  or  order  with 
which  to  decorate  the  writers  she 
approves.  It  is  the  only  pymbol  by 
which  it  may  be  divined  that  literature 
is  of  any  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
State. 

There  remains  little  more  to  say, 
unless  indeed  I  were  at  liberty  to 
enter  much  more  fully  into  a  beautiful 
and  harmonious  life.     For  some  time 
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past  Mrs.  CraLk  had  been  subject  to 
attacks,  not  sufficient  to  alarm  her 
family,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  habitual  delicacy  of  health,  which 
was  yet  combined  with  much  elasticity 
of  constitution  and  power  of  shaking 
off  complaints  even  when  they  seemed 
more  serious.  Her  medical  advisers 
had  enjoined  a  great  deal  of  rest,  with 
which  the  pleasant  cares  of  an  approach- 
ing marriage  in  the  family,  and  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  make 
the  outset  of  her  adopted  daughter  in 
life  as  bright  and  delightful  as  possi- 
ble, considerably  interfered.  In  one 
attack  of  breathlessness  and  faintness 
some  short  time  before,  she  had  mur- 
mured forth  an  entreaty  that  the 
marriage  should  not  be  delayed  by 
anything  that  could  happen  to  her. 
But  even  this  did  not  frighten  the 
fond  and  cheerful  circle,  which  was  used 
to  nothing  but  happiness.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twelfth  of  October,  her 
husband,  before  going  off  to  his  busi- 
ness, took  a  loving  leave  of  her,  almost 
more  loving  than  his  wont,  though 
without  any  presentiment, — provoking 
a  laughing  remark  from  their  daughter, 
to  which  Mrs.  Craik  answered  that 
though  so  long  married,  they  were 
still  lovers.  These  were  the  last 
words  he  heard  from  her  lips,  and  no 
man  could  have  a  more  sweet  assurance 
of  the  happiness  his  tender  care  had 
procured.  When  he  came  home  cheer- 
folly  in  the  afternoon  to  his  always 


cheerful  home,  the  sight  of  the  doctor's 
carriage  at  the  door,  and  the  coach- 
man's incautious  explanation  that 
"  the  lady  was  dying,"  were  the  only 
preparations  he  had  for  the  great  and 
solemn  event  which  had  already  taken 
place.  He  found  her  in  her  own 
room,  lying  on  her  sofa,  with  an  awe- 
stricken  group  standing  round — dead. 
She  had  entertained  various  visitors 
in  the  afternoon.  Some  time  after 
they  were  gone,  she  had  rung  her  bell, 
saying  she  felt  ill :  the  servants  alarmed 
called  for  assistance,  and  she  was  laid 
upon  the  sofa.  A  few  minutes'  struggle 
for  breath,  a  murmur,  "  Oh,  if  I  could 
live  four  weeks  longer :  but  no  matter — 
no  matter  I "  and  all  was  over.  Thus 
she  died  as  she  had  lived — her  last 
thought  for  others,  for  the  bride 
whose  festival  day  must  be  over- 
shadowed by  so  heavy  a  cloud,  yet 
of  content  and  acquiescence  in  what- 
ever the  supreme  Arbiter  of  events 
thought  right.  An  ideal  ending  such 
as  God  grant  us  all,  when  our  day 
comes. 

Her  fame  may  well  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  posterity,  which  takes  so 
little  thought  of  contemporary  judg- 
ments. It  is  for  us  the  sweet  and 
spotless  fame  of  a  good  and  pure 
woman  full  of  all  tenderness  and 
kindness,  very  loving  and  much  be- 
loved. The  angels  of  God  could  not 
have  more. 

M.  O.  W.  O. 
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Mb.  Elliot  Cabot  has  made  a  very 
interestiug  contribution  to  a  class  of 
booths  of  which  our  literature,  more 
tlum  &Q7  other,  offers  admirable  ex- 
an^plea :  he  has  given  us  a  biography 
intelligently  and  carefully  composed. 
These  two  volumes  are  a  model  of 
responsiible  editing — I  use  that  term 
because  they  consist  largely  of  letters 
and  extracts  from  letters :  nothing 
coul4  resemble  less  the  manner  in 
wliUoh  t)ie  mere  bookmaker  strings 
together  his  frequently  questionable 
pearls  and  shovels  the  heap  into  the 
presence  of  the  public.  Mr.  Cabot 
has  selected,  compared,  discriminate 
ed»  steered  an  even  course  between 
mes^greness  and  redundancy,  and  man- 
aged to  be  constantly  and  happily 
illustrative.  And  his  work  moreover 
strikes  ua  as  the  better  done,  from 
the  fact  that  it  stands  for  one  of  the 
two  things  that  make  an  absorbing 
memoir  a  good  deal  more  than  for 
the  other.  If  these  two  things  be 
the  conscience  of  the  writer  and  the 
career  of  his  hero,  it  is  not  difQcult 
to  see  on  which  side  the  biographer  of 
Emerson  has  found  himself  strongest. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  a  man  of 
genius,  but  he  led,  for  nearly  eighty 
years,  a  life  in  which  the  sequence  of 
events  had  little  of  the  rapidity,  or 
the  complexity,  that  a  spectator  loves. 
There  is  something  we  miss  very  much 
as  we  turn  these  pages — something 
that  has  a  kind  of  accidental,  inevit- 
able presence  in  almost  any  personal 
record — something  that  may  be  most 
definitely  indicated  under  the  name  of 
colour.  We  lay  down  the  book  with 
a  singular  impression  of  paleness — an 
impression  that  comes  partly  from  the 
tone  of  the  biographer,    and  partly 

^  A  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ;  by 
James  Elliot  Cabot.  Two  volumes :  London, 
1887. 


from  the  moral  complexion  of  his 
subject,  but  mainly  from  the  vacancy 
of  the  page  itself.  That  of  Emerson's 
personal  history  is  condensed  into  the 
single  word  Concord,  and  all  the  con- 
densation in  the  world  will  not  make 
it  look  rich.  It  presents  a  most  un- 
broken surface.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  his  Discourses  in  America,  contests 
Emerson's  complete  right  to  the  title 
of  a  man  of  letters  ;  yet  letters  surely 
were  the  very  texture  of  his  history. 
Passions,  alternations,  affairs,  adven- 
tures, had  absolutely  no  part  in  it. 
It  stretched  itself  out  in  enviable 
quiet — a  quiet  in  which  we  hear  the 
jotting  of  the  pencil  in  the  note-book. 
It  is  the  very  life  for  literature  (I 
mean  for  one's  own,  not  that  of 
another) :  fifty  years  of  residence  in 
the  home  of  one's  forefathers,  per- 
vaded by  reading,  by  walking  in  the 
woods,  and  the  daily  addition  of 
sentence  to  sentence. 

If  the  interest  of  Mr.  Cabot's  pen- 
cilled portrait  is  incontestable,  and 
yet  does  not  spring  from  variety,  it 
owes  nothing  either  to  a  source  from 
which  it  might  have  borrowed  much, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
a  little  that  he  has  so  completely 
neglected :  I  mean  a  greater  reference 
to  the  social  conditions  in  which 
Emerson  moved,  the  company  he  lived 
in,  the  moral  air  he  breathed.  If  his 
biographer  had  allowed  himself  a  little 
more  of  the  ironic  touch,  had  put  him- 
self, once  in  a  way,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Sainte-Beuve,  and  had 
attempted  something  of  a  general 
picture,  we  should  have  felt  that  he 
only  went  with  the  occasion.  I  may 
overestimate  the  latent  treasures  of 
the  field,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  was 
distinctly  an  opportunity — an  oppor- 
portunity  to  make  up  moreover,  in 
some  degree,    for  the  white  tint  of 
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Emerson's  career  considered  simply  in 
itself.  We  know  a  man  impeif ectly 
until  we  know  his  society,  and  we  but 
half  know  a  society  until  we  know  its 
manners.  This  is  especially  true  of  a 
man  of  letters,  for  manners  lie  very 
close  to  literature.  From  those  of  the 
New  England  world  in  which  Emer- 
son's character  formed  itself,  Mr. 
Cabot  almost  averts  his  lantern, 
though  we  feel  sure  that  there  would 
have  been  delightful  glimpses  to  be 
had  and  that  he  would  have  been  in 
a  position — that  is,  that  he  has  all 
the  knowledge  that  would  enable  him 
— to  help  us  to  them.  It  is  as  if  he 
could  not  trust  himself,  knowing  the 
subject  only  too  well.  This  adds  to 
the  effect  of  extreme  discretion  that 
we  find  in  his  volumes,  but  it  is  the 
cause  of  our  not  finding  certain  things, 
certain  figures  and  scenes,  evoked. 
What  is  evoked  is  Emerson's  pure 
spirit,  by  a  copious,  sifted  series  of 
citations  and  comments.  But  we  must 
read  as  much  as  possible  between  the 
lines,  and  the  picture  of  the  trans- 
cendental time  (to  mention  simply  one 
comer)  has  yet  to  be  painted — the  lines 
hi^ve  yet  to  be  bitten  in.  Meanwhile 
we  are  held  and  charmed  by  the  image 
of  Emerson's  mind,  and  the  extreme 
appeal  which  his  physiognomy  makes 
to  our  powers  of  discrimination.  It  is 
so  fair,  so  uniform  and  impersonal,  that 
its  features  are  simply  fine  shades,  the 
gradations  of  tone  of  a  surface  whose 
proper  quality  was  of  the  smoothest 
and  on  which  nothing  was  reflected 
with  violence.  It  is  a  pleasure  of 
the  critical  sense  to  find,  with  Mr. 
Cabot's  extremely  intelligent  help,  a 
notation  for  such  delicacies. 

We  seem  to  see  the  circumstances 
of  our  author's  origin,  immediate  and 
remote,  in  a  kind  of  high,  vertical 
moral  light,  the  brightness  of  a  society 
at  once  very  simple  and  very  respon- 
Bible.  The  rare  singleness  that  was  in 
his  nature  (so  that  he  was  all  the 
warning  moral  voice,  without  dis- 
traction or  counter-solicitation),  was 
also  in  the  stock  he  sprang  from, 
clerical  for  generations,  on  both  sides, 


and  clerical  in  the  Puritan  sense. 
His  ancestors  had  lived  long  (for 
nearly  two  centuries)  in  the  same 
corner  of  New  England,  and  during 
that  period  had  preached  and  studied 
and  prayed  and  practised.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  spirit  better 
prepared  in  advance  to  be  exactly 
what  it  was — better  educated  for  its 
office  in  its  far-away  unconscious  be- 
ginnings. There  is  an  inner  satisfac- 
tion in  seeing  so  straight,  although  so 
patient,  a  connection  between  the 
stem  and  the  flower,  and  such  a 
proof  that  when  life  wishes  to  produce 
something  exquisite  in  quality  she 
takes  her  measures  many  years  in 
advance.  A  conscience  like  Emer- 
son's could  not  have  been  turned  off, 
as  it  were,  from  one  generation  to 
another :  a  succession  of  attempts, 
a  long  process  of  refining,  was  re- 
quired. His  perfection,  in  his  own 
line,  comes  largely  from  the  non-inter- 
ruption of  the  process. 

As  most  of  us  are  made  up  of  ill- 
assorted  pieces,  his  reader  (and  Mr. 
Cabot's)  envies  him  this  transmitted 
unity,  in  which  there  was  no  mutual 
hustling  or  crowding  of  elements.  It 
must  have  been  a  kind  of  luxury  to 
be — that  is  to  feel — so  homogeneous, 
and  it  helps  to  account  for  his  serenity, 
his  power  of  acceptance,  and  that 
absence  of  personal  passion  which 
makes  his  private  correspondence  read 
like  a  series  of  beautiful  circulars  or 
expanded  cards  pour  prendre  conge. 
He  had  the  equanimity  of  a  result : 
Nature  had  taken  care  of  him,  and  he 
had  only  to  speak.  He  accepted  him- . 
self  as  he  accepted  others,  accepted 
everything ;  and  his  absence  of  eager- 
ness, or  in  other  words,  his  modesty, 
was  that  of  a  man  with  whom  it  is 
not  a  question  of  success,  who  has 
nothing  invested  or  at  stake.  The 
investment,  the  stake,  was  that  of  the 
race,  of  all  the  past  Emersons  and 
Bulkeleys  and  Waldos.  There  is 
much  that  makes  us  smile,  to-day,  in 
the  commotion  produced  by  his  seces- 
sion from  the  mild  Unitarian  pulpit : 
we  wonder  at  a  condition  of  opinion  in 
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which  any  utterance  of  his  should 
appear  to  be  wanting  in  superior  piety 
— in  the  essence  of  good  instruction. 
All  that  is  changed  :  the  great  differ- 
ence has  become  the  infinitely  small, 
and  we  admire  a  state  of  society  in 
which  scandal  and  schism  took  on  no 
darker  hue;  but  there  is  even  yet 
a  sort  of  drollery  in  the  spectacle  of 
a  body  of  people  among  whom  the 
author  of  The  American  Scholar  and 
of  the  Address  of  1838  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  College  passed  for  profane, 
and  who  failed  to  see  that  he  only 
gave  his  plea  for  the  spiritual  life 
the  advantage  of  a  brilliant  expres- 
sion. They  were  so  provincial  as  to 
think  that  brilliancy  came  ill-recom- 
mended, and  they  were  shocked  at 
his  ceasing  to  care  for  the  prayer  and 
the  sermon.  They  might  have  per- 
ceived that  he  was  the  prayer  and  the 
sermon  :  not  in  the  least  a  secularizer, 
but,  in  his  own  subtle,  insinuating  way, 
a  sanctifier. 

Of  the  three  periods  into  which  his 
life  divides  itself,  the  first  was  (as  in 
the  case  of  most  men)  that  of  move- 
ment, experiment  and  selection — that 
of  effort,  too,  and  painful  probation. 
Emerson  had  his  message,  but  he  was 
a  good  while  looking  for  his  form — 
the  form  which,  as  he  himself  would 
have  said,  he  never  completely  found, 
and  of  which  it  was  rather  charac- 
teristic of  him  that  his  later  years 
(with  their  growing  refusal  to  give 
him  the  word),  wishing  to  attack  him 
in  his  most  vulnerable  point  where 
his  tenure  was  least  complete,  had  in 
some  degree  the  effect  of  despoiling 
him.  It  all  sounds  rather  bare  and 
stem,  Mr.  Cabot's  account  of  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  and  we  get 
an  impression  of  a  terrible  paucity  of 
alternatives.  If  he  would  be  neither  a 
farmer  nor  a  trader  he  could  ''teach 
school ; "  that  was  the  main  resource, 
and  a  part  of  the  general  educative 
process,  of  the  young  New  Englander 
who  proposed  to  devote  himself  to  the 
things  of  the  mind.  There  was  an 
advantage  in  the  nudity,  however, 
which  was  that,  in  Emerson's  case  at 


least,  the  things  of  the  mind  did  get 
themselves  admirably  well  considered. 
If  it  be  his  great  distinction  and  his 
special  sign  that  he  had  a  more  vivid 
conception  of  the  moral  life  than  any 
one  else,  it  is  probably  not  fanciful 
to  say  that  he  owed  it  in  part  to  the 
limited  way  in  which  he  saw  our 
capacity  for  living  illustrated.  The 
plain  God-fearing,  practical  society 
which  surrounded  him  was  not  fertile 
in  variations:  it  had  great  intelli- 
gence and  energy,  but  it  moved  alto- 
gether in  the  straightforward  direction. 
On  three  occasions  later — three  jour- 
neys to  Europe — he  was  introduced  to 
a  more  complicated  world ;  but  his 
spirit,  his  moral  taste,  as  it  were, 
abode  always  within  the  undecorated 
walls  of  his  youth.  There  he  could 
dwell  with  that  ripe  unconsciousness 
of  evil  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  signs  by  which  we  know 
him.  His  early  writings  are  full  of 
quaint  animadversion  upon  the  vices 
of  the  place  and  time,  but  there  is 
something  charmingly  vagne,  light 
and  general  in  the  arraignment. 
Almost  the  worst  he  can  say  is  that 
these  vices  are  negative  and  that  his 
fellow-townsmen  are  not  heroic.  We 
feel  that  his  first  impressions  were 
gathered  in  a  community  from  which 
misery  and  extravagance,  and  either 
extreme,  of  any  sort,  were  equally 
absent.  What  the  life  of  New  Eng- 
land fifty  years  ago  offered  to  the  ob- 
server was  the  common  lot,  in  a  kind 
of  achromatic  picture,  without  parti- 
cular intensifications.  It  was  from  this 
table  of  the  usual,  the  merely  typical, 
joys  and  sorrows,  that  he  proceeded  to 
generalise — ^a  fact  that  accounts  in 
*  some  degree  for  a  certain  inadequacy 
and  thinness  in  his  enumerations.  But 
it  helps  to  account  also  for  his  direct, 
intimate  vision  of  the  soul  itself — not 
in  its  emotions,  its  contortions  and 
perversions,  but  in  its  passive,  exposed, 
yet  healthy  form.  He  knows  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  long  tradition 
of  its  dangers  ]  but  we  feel  that 
whereas  he  can  put  his  finger  on  the 
remedies,  lying  for  the  most  part,  as 
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they  do,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  virtue, 
of  the  spirit,  he  has  only  a  kind  of 
hearsay,  uninformed  acquaintance 
with  the  disorders.  It  would  require 
some  ingenuity,  the  reader  may  say 
too  much,  to  trace  closely  this  cor- 
respondence between  his  genius  and 
the  frugal,  dutiful,  happy,  but  deci- 
dedly lean  Boston  of  the  past,  where 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  will  but  very 
little  fulcrum — like  a  ministry  without 
an  opposition. 

The  genius  itself  it  seems  to  me  im- 
possible to  contest — I  mean  the  genius 
for  seeing  character  as  a  real  and  su- 
preme thing.  Other  writers  have 
arrived  at  a  more  complete  expression : 
Wordsworth  and  Goethe,  for  instance, 
give  one  a  sense  of  having  found  their 
fonn,  whereas  with  Emerson  we  never 
lose  the  sense  that  he  is  still  seeking  it. 
Bat  no  one  has  had  so  steady  and  con- 
stant, and  above  all  so  natural,  a  vision 
of  what  we  require,  and  what  we  are 
capable  of,  in  the  way  of  aspiration 
and  independence.  With  Emerson  it 
is  ever  the  special  capacity  for  moral 
experience — always  that  and  only  that. 
We  have  the  impression,  somehow, 
that  life  had  never  bribed  him  to 
look  at  anything  but  the  soul ;  and 
indeed  in  the  world  in  which  he  grew 
up  and  lived  the  bribes  and  lures,  the 
beguilements  and  prizes,  were  few. 
He  was  in  an  admirable  position  for 
showing,  what  he  constantly  endea- 
voured to  show,  that  the  prize  was 
within.  Any  one  who  in  New  Eng- 
land at  that  time  could  do  that  was 
sure  of  success,  of  listeners  and  sym- 
pathy :  most  of  all,  of  course,  when  it 
was  a  question  of  doing  it  with  such  a 
divine  persuasiveness.  Moreover,  the 
way  in  which  Emerson  did  it  added  to 
the  charm — by  word  of  mouth,  face  to 
face,  with  a  rare,  irresistible  voice  and 
a  beautiful,  mild,  modest  authority. 
If  Mr.  Arnold  is  struck  with  the 
limited  degree  in  which  he  was  a  man 
of  letters,  I  suppose  it^  is  because  he 
is  more  struck  with  his  having  been, 
as  it  were,  a  man  of  lectures.  But 
the  lecture,  surely,  was  never  more 
purged  of  its  grossness — the  quality 


in  it  that  suggests  a  strong  light  and 
a  big  brush — than  as  it  issued  from 
Emerson's  lips;  so  far  from  being  a 
vulgarisation,  it  was  simply  the  esot- 
eric made  audible,  and  insteau  of 
treating  the  few  as  the  many,  after 
the  usual  fashion  of  gentlemen  on 
platforms,  he  treated  the  many  as  the 
few.  There  was  probably  no  other 
society  at  that  time  in  which  he 
would  have  got  so  many  persons  to 
understand  that;  for  we  think  the 
better  of  his  audience  as  we  read  him, 
and  wonder  where  else  people  would 
have  had  so  much  moral  attention  to 
give.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  winter  of  1847-48, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  to 
England,  he  found  many  listeners  in 
London  and  in  provincial  cities.  Mr. 
Cabot's  volumes  are  full  of  evidence  of 
the  satisfactions  he  oif  ered,  the  delights 
and  revelations  he  may  be  said  to  have 
promised,  to  a  race  which  had  to  seek 
their  entertaitment,  their  rewards  and 
consolations,  almost  exclusively  in  the 
moral  world.  But  his  own  writings 
are  fuller  still :  we  find  an  instance 
almost  wherever  we  open  them. 

"All  these  great  and  transcendent  pro- 
perties are  ours Let  us  find  room  for 

this  great  guest  in  our  small  houses.  .... 
Where  the  heart  is,  there  the  muses,  there  the 
gods  sojourn,  and  not  in  any  geography  of 
fame.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  Kiver,  and 
Boston  Bay,  you  think  paltry  places,  and  the 
ear  loves  names  of  foreign  and  classic  topo- 
graphy. But  here  we  are,  and  if  we  will  tariy 
a  httle  we  may  come  to  learn  that  here  is 

best The  Jerseys  were   handsome 

enough  ground  for  Washington  to  tread,  and 

London  streets  for  the  feet  of  Milton 

That  country  is  fairest  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  noblest  minds." 

We  feel,  or  suspect,  that  Milton  is 
thrown  in  as  a  hint  that  the  London 
streets  are  no  such  great  place,  and 
it  all  sounds  like  a  sort  of  pleading 
consolation  against  bleakness. 

The  beauty  of  a  hundred  passages 
of  this  kind  in  Emerson's  pages  is  that 
they  are  effective,  that  they  do  come 
home,  that  they  rest  upon  insight  and 
not  upon  ingenuity,  and  that  if  they 
are  sometimes  obscure  it  is  never  with 
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the  obscarity  of  paradox.  We  seem 
to  see  the  people  tummg  out  into  the 
snow  after  hearing  them,  glowing  with 
a  finer  glow  than  even  the  climate 
could  give,  and  fortified  for  a  struggle 
with  overshoes  and  the  east  wind. 

"Look  to  it  first  and  only,  that  fashion, 
custom,  authority,  pleasure,  and  money,  are 
nothing  to  you,  are  not  as  bandages  over  your 
eyes,  that  you  cannot  see  ;  but  live  with  the 
privilege  of  the  immeasurable  mind.  Not  too 
anxious  to  visit  periodically  all  families  and 
each  family  in  your  parish  connection,  when 
you  meet  one  of  these  men  or  women  be  to 
them  a  divine  man  ;  be  to  them  thought  and 
virtue  ;  let  their  timid  aspirations  find  in  you 
a  friend  ;  let  their  trampled  instincts  be 
genially  tempted  out  in  your  atmosphere  ;  let 
their  ooubts  know  that  you  have  doubted, 
and  their  wonder  feel  that  you  have 
wondered." 

When  we  set  against  an  exquisite 
passage  like  that,  or  like  the  familiar 
sentences  that  open  the  Essay  on 
History,  ("  He  that  is  admitted  to  the 
right  of  reason  is  made  freeman  of  the 
whole  estate.  What  Plato  has  thought, 
he  may  think ;  what  a  saint  has  felt 
he  may  feel;  what  at  any  time  has 
befallen  any  man  he  can  understand  "), 
when  we  compare  the  letters,  cited  by 
Mr.  Cabot,  to  his  wife  from  Springfield, 
Illinois  (January,  1853),  we  feel  that 
his  spiritual  tact  needed  to  be  very 
just,  but  that  if  it  was  so  it  must  have 
brought  a  blessing. 

**  Here  I  am  in  the  deep  mud  of  the  prairies, 
misled  I  fear  into  this  bog,  not  by  a  will-of-the- 
wisp,  such  as  shine  in  bogs,  but  by  a  young 
New  Hampshire  editor,  who  over-estimated 
the  strength  of  both  of  us,  and  fancied  I 
should  glitter  in  the  prairie  and  draw  the 
prairie  birds  and  waders.  It  rains  and  thaws 
incessantly,  and  if  we  step  off  the  short  street 
we  go  up  to  the  shoulders,  perhaps,  in  mud. 
My  chamber  is  a  cabin  ;   my  fellow-boarders 

are  legislators Two  or  three  governors 

or  ex-goTemors  live  in  the  house I 

cannot  command  daylight  and  solitude  for 
study  or  for  more  than  a  scrawl " 

And  another  extract : 

''A  cold,  raw  country  this,  and  plenty  of 
night-travelling  and  arriving  at  four  in  the 
morning  to  take  the  last  and  worst  bed  in  the 
tavern.  Advancing  day  brings  mercy  and 
>  favour  to  me,  but  not  the  sleep.  ....  Mer- 
cury   15°   below   zero I    find   well- 


disposed,  kindly  people  among  these  sinewy 
farmers  of  the  North,  but  in  all  that  is  called 
cultivation  they  are  only  ten  years  old." 

He  says  in  another  letter  (in  1860), 
''  I  saw  Michigan  and  its  forests  and 
the  Wolverines  pretty  thoroughly ; " 
and  on  another  page  Mr.  Gabot  shows 
him  as  speaking  of  his  engagements  to 
lecture  in  the  West  as  the  obligation, 
to  ''wade,  and  freeze,  and  ride,  and 
run,  and  suffer  all  manner  of  indigni- 
ties." This  was  not  New  EnglaJid, 
but  as  regards  the  country  districts 
throughout,  at  that  time,  it  was  a 
question  of  degree.  Certainly  never 
was  the  fine  wine  of  philosophy  carried 
to  remoter  or  queerer  cornere :  never 
was  a  more  delicate  diet  offered  to ''  two 
or  three  governors,  or  ex-governors," 
living  in  a  cabin.  It  was  Mercury^ 
shivering  in  a  mackintosh,  bearing 
nectar  and  ambrosia  to  the  gods 
whom  he  wished  those  who  lived  in 
cabins  to  endeavour  to  feel  that  they 
might  be. 

I  have  hinted  that  the  will,  in  the 
old  New  England  society,  was  a  clue 
without  a  labyrinth ;  but  it  had  its 
use,  nevertheless,  in  helping  the  young 
talent  to  find  its  mould.  There  were 
few  or  none  ready-made  :  tradition  was 
certainly  not  so  oppressive  as  might 
have  been  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  air  swarmed  with  reformers  and 
improvers.  Of  the  patient,  philosophic 
manner  in  which  Emerson  groped  and 
waited,  through  teaching  the  young 
and  preaching  to  the  adult,  for  his 
particular  vocation,  Mr.  Cabot's  first 
volume  gives  a  full  and  orderly  ac- 
count. His  passage  from  the  Uni- 
tarian pulpit  to  the  lecture-desk  was 
a  step  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
can  hardly  help  appearing  to  us  short, 
though  he  was  long  in  making  it,  for 
even  after  ceasing  to  have  a  parish  of 
his  own  he  freely  confounded  the  two, 
or  willingly,  at  least,  treated  the 
pulpit  as  a  platform.  "The  young 
people  and  the  mature  hint  at  odium 
and  the  aversion  of  faces,  to  be  pre- 
sently encountered  in  society,"  he 
writes  in  his  journal  in  1838 ;  hat 
in  point  of  fact  the  gentle  drama  of 
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his  abdication  was  not  to  include  the 
note  of  suffering.     The  Boston  world 
might  feel  disapproval,  but  it  was  far 
too   kindly  to  make  this  sentiment 
felt  as   a  weight :   every  element  of 
martyrdom    was   there  but    the  im- 
portant  ones   of   the  cause  and  the 
persecutors.     Mr.    Cabot    marks   the 
lightness  of  the  penalties  of  dissent ; 
if  they  were  light,  in  somewhat  later 
years,  for  the  Transcendentalists  and 
fruit-eaters,  they  could  press  but  little 
on  a  man  of  Emerson's  distinction,  to 
whom,  all  his  life,  people  went  not  to 
carry   but    to    ask   the  right    word. 
There   was   no  consideration  to  give 
up,  he  could  not  have  been  one  of  the 
dingy  if  he  had  tried;  but  what  he 
did  renounce  in  1838  was  a  material 
profession.    He  was  •*  settled,"  and  his 
indisposition  to  administer  the  com- 
munion unsettled  him.     He  calls  the 
whole  business,  in  writing  to  Carlyle, 
"  a  tempest  in  our  washbowl  '* ;  but  it 
had  the  effect  of  forcing  him  to  seek 
a  new  source  of  income.     His  wants 
were  few  and  his  view  of  life  severe, 
and  this  came  to  him,  little  by  little, 
as  he  was  able  to  extend  the  field  in 
which   he    read  his    discourses.      In 
1835,  upon  his  second  marriage,  he 
took  up  his  habitation  at  Concord,  and 
his  life  fell  into  the  shape  it  was,  in  a 
general  way,   to    keep  for  the  next 
half-century.     It  is  here  that  we  can- 
not help   regretting  that  Mr.   Cabot 
had  not  found  it  possible  to  treat  his 
career  a  little  more  pictorially.    Those 
fifty  years  of   Concord — at  least  the 
earlier  part  of  them — ^would  have  been 
a  subject,  bringing  into  play  many 
odd  figures,  lAany  human  incongrui- 
ties: they  would  have  abounded  in 
illQstrations    of   the    primitive   New 
England  ohwaeteor,  especially  during 
the  tiBie  of  its  queer  searoh  lor  some- 
thing to  expend  itself  upon.     Objects 
and  occupations  have  multiplied  since 
then,  and  now  there  is  no  lack ;  but 
fifty  years  ago  the  expanse  was  wide 
and  free,  and  we  get  the  impression 
of  a  conscience  gasping  in  the  void, 
panting  for  sensations,  with  something 
of  the  movement  of  the  gills  of  a 


landed  fish.  It  would  take  a  very 
fine  point  to  sketch  Emerson's  benig- 
nant, patient,  inscrutable  countenance 
during  the  various  phases  of  this  some- 
times very  close  contact ;  but  the 
picture,  when  complete,  would  be  one 
of  the  portraits,  half  a  revelation  and 
half  an  enigma,  that  suggest  and 
fascinate.  Such  a  striking  personage 
as  old  Miss  Mary  Emerson,  our 
author's  aunt,  whose  high  intelligence 
and  temper  were  much  of  an  influence 
in  his  earlier  years,  has  a  kind  of 
tormenting  representative  value :  we 
want  to  see  her  from  head  to  foot,  with 
her  frame  and  her  background  ;  having 
(for  we  happen  to  have  it)  an  impression 
that  she  was  a  very  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  transatlantic  Puritan  stock, 
a  spirit  that  would  have  dared  the 
devil.  We  miss  a  more  liberal  hand- 
ling, are  tempted  to  add  touches  of 
our  own,  and  end  by  convincing  our- 
selves that  Miss  Mary  Moody  Emerson, 
grim  intellectual  virgin  and  daughter 
of  a  hundred  ministers,  with  her  local 
traditions  and  her  combined  love  of 
empire  and  of  speculation,  would  have 
been  an  inspiration  for  a  novelist. 
Hardly  less  so  the  charming  Mrs. 
Eipley,  Emerson's  life-long  friend  and 
neighbour,  most  delicate  and  accom- 
plished of  women,  devoted  to  Greek 
and  to  her  house,  studious,  simple 
and  dainty — ^an  admirable  example  of 
the  old-fashioned  New  England  lady. 
It  was  a  freak  of  Miss  Emerson's 
somewhat  sardonic  humour  to  give 
her  once  a  broomstick  to  carry  across 
Boston  Common  (under  the  pretext  of 
a  "moving"),  a  task  accepted  with 
docility,  but  making  of  the  victim  the 
most  benignant  witch  ever  equipped 
with  that  utensil. 

These  ladies,  however,  were  very  pri- 
vate persons,  and  not  in  the  least  of  the 
reforming  tribe :  there  are  others  who 
would  have  peopled  Mr.  Cabot's  page 
to  whom  he  gives  no  more  than  a  men- 
tion. We  must  add  that  it  is  open  to 
him  to  say  that  their  features  have 
become  faint  and  indistinguishable  to- 
day without  more  research  than  the 
question  is  apt  to  be  worth :  they  are 
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embalmed — in  a  collective  way — the 
apprehensible  part   of   them,  in  Mr. 
Frothingham's  clever  History  of  Tran- 
scendentalism in  New  England.     This 
must  be  admitted  to  be  true  of  even 
so  lively  a  "  factor,"  as  we  say  nowa- 
days,  as   the  imaginative,  talkative, 
intelligent  and  finally  Italianised  and 
shipwrecked  Margaret  Fuller:    she  is 
now  one  of  the  dim,  one  of  Carlyle's 
"  then-celebrated  "  at  most.   It  seemed 
indeed  as  if  Mr.  Cabot  rather  grudged 
her  a  due  place  in  the  record  of  the 
company  that  Emerson  kept,  until  we 
came  across  the  delightful   letter  he 
quotes  toward  the   end  of  his   first 
volume — a  letter  interesting  both  as 
a    specimen    of    graceful,    inimitable 
edging  away  and   as  an  illustration 
of  the  curiously  generalised  way,  as 
if   with  an   implicit  protest  against 
personalities,     in    which     his     inter- 
course, epistolary  and  other,  with  his 
friends  was  conducted.     There  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  to  his  aunt  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  deeply- 
loved  brother  (his  own),  which  reads 
like  a    passage   from    some  fine   old 
chastened    essay    on    the    vanity    of 
earthly  hopes  :   strangely  unfamiliar, 
considering  the  circumstances.     Cour- 
teous and  humane  to  the  furthest  pos- 
sible point,  to  the  point  of  an  almost 
profligate  surrender  of  his  attention, 
there  was  no  familiarity  in  him,   no 
personal  avidity.     Even  his  letters  to 
his  wife  are  courtesies,  they  are  not 
familiarities.     He  had  only  one  style, 
one  manner,  and  he  had  it  for  every- 
thing— even  for  himself,  in  his  notes, 
in  his  journals.     But  he  had  it  in  per- 
fection for  Miss  Fuller  :  he  retreats, 
smiling  and  flattering,  on  tiptoe,  as  if 
he  were  advancing.     '*  She  ever  seems 
to   crave,"   he   says    in  his    journal, 
*'  something  which  I  have  not,  or  have 
not  for  her."  What  he  had  was  doubt- 
less not  what  she  craved,  but  the  letter 
in  question  should  be  read  to  see  how 
tHe  modicum  was  administered.     It  is 
only  between  the  lines  of  such  a  pro- 
duction that  we  read  that  a  part  of 
her  efEect  upon  him  was  to  bore  him ; 
for  his  system  was  to  practise  a  kind 


of  universal  passive  hospitality — ^he 
aimed  at  nothing  less.  It  was  only 
because  he  was  so  deferential  that  he 
could  be  so  detached :  he  had  polished 
his  aloofness  till  it  reflected  the  image 
of  his  solicitor.  And  this  was  not 
because  he  was  an  '*  uncommunicating 
egotist,"  thoaghhe  amuses  himself  with 
saying  so  to  Miss  Fuller :  egotism  is 
the  strongest  of  passions,  and  he  was 
altogether  passionless.  ^It  was  because 
he  had  no  personal,  just  as  he  had 
almost  no  physical,  wants.  "Yet  I 
plead  not  guilty  to  the  malice  prepense. 
*Tis  imbecility,  not  contumacy,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  more  odious.  It 
seems  very  just,  the  irony  with  which 
you  ask  whether  you  may  not  be 
trusted  and  promise  such  docility. 
Alas,  we  will  all  promise,  but  the 
prophet  loiters."  He  would  not  say 
even  to  himself  that  she  bored  him : 
he  had  denied  himself  the  luxury  of 
such  easy  and  obvious  short  cuts. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  lecture 
(1844)  called  Man  the  Reformer, 
in  which  he  hovers  round  and  round 
the  idea  that  the  practice  of  trade,  in 
certain  conditions  likely  to  beget  an. 
underhand  competition,  does  not  draw 
forth  the  nobler  parts  of  character, 
till  the  reader  is  tempted  to  interrupt 
him  with,  ''Say  at  once  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  gentleman  !  " 

So  he  remained  always,  reading  his 
lectures  in  the  winter,  writing  them 
in  the  summer,  and  at  all  seasons 
taking  wood-walks  and  looking  for 
hints  in  old  books. 

*'  Delicious  sarnmer  stroll  through  the  past- 
ures  On  the  steep  park  of  Conantmn 

I  have  the  old  regret — is  all  this  beauty  to 
perish  ?  Shall  none  re-make  this  sun  and 
wind  ;  the  sky-blue  river ;  the  river-blue  sky ; 
the  yellow  meadow,  spotted  with  sacks  and 
sheets  of  cranberry -gatherers  ;  the  led  bushes ; 
the  iron-gray  house,  just  the  colour  of  the 
granite  rocks ;  the  ^d  orchard  ? " 

His  observation  of  Nature  was  ex- 
quisite— always  the  direct,  irresistible 
impression. 

"The  hawking  of  the  wild  geese  flying  by 
night ;  the  thin  note  of  the  companionable 
titmouse  in  the  winter  day  ;  the  fall  of  swarms 
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of  flies  in  autumn,  from  combats  high  in  the 
air,  pattering  down  on  the  leaves  like  rain ; 
the  angry  hiss  of  the  wood -birds ;  the  pine 
throwing  out  its  pollen  for  the  benefit  of  the 
next  century "  (Literary  Ethics.) 

I  have  said  there  was  no  familiarity 
in  him,  but  he  was  familiar  with  wood- 
land creatures  and  sounds.     Certainly, 
too,  he  was  on  terms  of  free  associa- 
tion   with    his    books,    which    were 
numerous  and  dear  to   him;  though 
Mr.  Cabot  says,  doubtless  with  justice, 
that  his    dependence    on    them  was 
slight  and  that  he  was  not  "  intimate  " 
with  his  authors.     They  did  not  feed 
him  but  they  stimulated:  they  were 
not  his  meat  but  his  wine — he  took 
them  in  sips.     But  he  needed  them 
and  liked  them :  he   had  volumes  of 
notes  from  his  reading,  and  he  could 
not  have  produced  his  lectures  without 
them.    He  liked  literature  as  a  thing  to 
refer  to,  liked  the  very  names  of  which 
it  Is  full,  and  used  them,  especially  in 
his  later  writings,  for  purposes  of  orna- 
ment, to  dress  the  dish,  sometimes  with 
an  unmeasured  profusion.   I  open  The 
Conduct  of  life  and  find  a  dozen  on 
the  page.    He  mentions  more  authori- 
ties than  is  the  fashion  to-day.     He 
can   easily   say,  of    course,   that    he 
follows  a  better  one — that  of  his  well- 
loved  and  irrepressibly  allusive  Mon- 
taigne.   In  his  own  bookishness  there 
18  a  certain  contradiction,  just  as  there 
is  a  latent  incompleteness  in  his  whole 
literary  side.      Independence^  the  re- 
turn to  nature,  the  finding  out  and 
doing  for  one's  self,  was  ever  what  he 
most  highly  recommended ;  and  yet  he 
is  constantly  reminding  his  readers  of 
the  conventional  signs  and  consecra- 
tions— of  what  other  men  have  done. 
This  was  partly  because  the  indepen- 
dence that  he  had  in  his  eye  was  an 
independence  without  ill-nature,  with- 
out rudeness  (though  he   likes   that 
word),  and  full  of  gentle  amiabilities, 
curiosities,  and  tolerances ;  and  partly 
it  is  a  simple  matter  of  form,  a  literary 
expedient,  confessing  its  character — on 
the  part  of  one  who  had  never  really 
mastered  the  art  of  composition — of 
continuous  expression.     Charming  to 


many  a  reader,  charming  yet  ever 
slightly  droll,  will  remain  Emerson's 
frequent  invocation  of  the  "scholar  ** : 
there  is  such  a  friendly  vagueness  and 
convenience  in  it.  It  is  of  the  scholar 
that  he  expects  all  the  heroic  and  un- 
comfortable things,  the  concentrations 
and  relinquishments,  that  make  up 
the  noble  life.  We  fancy  this  per- 
sonage looking  up  from  his  book  and 
armchair  a  little  ruefully  and  saying, 
"  Ah,  but  why  rm  always  and  only  1 
Why  so  much  of  me,  and  is  there  no 
one  else  to  share  the  responsibility  1 " 
"Neither  years  nor  books  have  yet 
availed  to  extirpate  a  prejudice  then 
rooted  in  me  [when  as  a  boy  he  first  saw 
the  graduates  of  his  college  assembled 
at  their  anniversary],  that  a  scholar  is 
the  favourite  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
excellency  of  his  country,  the  happiest 
of  men." 

In  truth,  by  this  term  he  means 
simply  the  cultivated  man,  the  man 
who  has  had  a  liberal  education,  and 
there  is  a  voluntary  plainness  in  his 
use  of  it — speaking  of  such  people  as 
the  rustic,  or  the  vulgar,  speak  of 
those  who  have  a  tincture  of  books. 
This  is  characteristic  of  his  humility — 
that  humility  which  was  nine-tenths 
a  plain  fact  (for  it  is  easy  for  persons 
who  have  at  bottom  a  great  fund  of 
indifference  to  be  humble),  and  the  re- 
maining tenth  a  literary  habit.  More- 
over an  American  reader  may  be  ex- 
cused for  finding  in  it  a  pleasant  sign 
of  that  prestige,  often  so  quaintly  and 
indeed  so  extravagantly  acknowledged, 
which  a  connection  with  literature 
carries  with  it  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  country 
in  which  it  is  more  freely  admitted 
to  be  a  distinction — tlie  distinction  j 
or  in  which  so  many  persons  have 
become  eminent  for  showing  it  even 
in  a  slight  degree.  Gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  celebrated  there  on  this 
ground  who  would  not  on  the  same 
gi'ound,  though  they  might  on  another, 
be  celebrated  anywhere  else.  Emer- 
son's own  tone  is  an  echo  of  that,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  scholar — not  of  the 
banker,  the  great  merchant,  the  legis- 
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lator,  the  artist — ^as  the  most  distin- 
guished tigill'e  in  the  society  about  hiUi. 
It  is  because  he  has  most  to  give  up 
that  he  is  appbtiled  to  for  efforts  and 
sabrifibes.  '*  Meantime  I  know  that  a 
very  diSereht  estimate  of  the  scholar's 
profession  prevails  in  this  country," 
he  goed  on  to  say  in  the  address  from 
which  1  last  quoted  (the  Literary 
Ethics),  "and  the  ifaiportunity  with 
which  society  presses  its  claim  Upon 
young  men  tends  to  pervert  the  views 
of  the  youth  in  respect  to  the  culture 
of  the  intellect.*'  The  manner  in 
t^hich  that  is  said  represents,  surely, 
a  serious  mistake  :  with  the  estimate 
of  the  scholar's  profession  which  then 
prevailed  in  New  England  Emerson 
could  have  had  no  quarrel  *.  the  ground 
of  his  lamentation  was  another  side 
of  the  matter.  It  was  tot  a  question  of 
estimate,  but  of  accidental  practice. 
In  1838  there  were  still  so  many 
things  of  prime  material  necessity  to 
be  done,  that  reading  was  driven  to 
the  wall ;  but  the  reader  was  still 
thought  the  cleverest,  for  he  found 
time  as  well  as  intelligence.  Emer- 
son's own  situation  sufficiently  indi- 
cates it.  In  what  other  country,  on 
sleety  winter  nights,  would  provincial 
and  bucolic  populations  have  gone 
forth  in  hundreds  for  the  cold  comfort 
of  a  litetarv  discourse  ?  The  distilla- 
tion anywhere  else  Would  certainly 
have  Appeared  too  thin,  the  appeal 
to6  special.  But  for  many  years  the 
American  people  of  the  middle  regioris, 
outside  of  a  few  cities,  had  in  the  most 
rigorous  seasons  no  other  recreation. 
A  gentleman,  grave  or  gay,  in  a  bare 
room,  with  a  manuscript,  before  a  desk, 
offered  the  reward  of  toil,  the  refresh- 
ment of  pleasure,  to  the  young,  the 
middle-aged  and  the  old  of  both  sexes. 
The  hour  was  brightest,  doubtless, 
when  the  gentleman  was  gay,  like 
Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  But 
Emerson's  gravity  never  sapped  his 
career,  any  more  than  it  chilled  the 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  among 
those  who  were  particularly  his  own 
people,  tt  was  impossible  to  be  more 
nonoured  and  cherished,  far  and  near. 


than  he  was  during  his  long  reaideaoe 
in  Concord,  or  more  looked  upon  as 
the  principal  gentleman  in  the  place. 
This  was  conspicuous  to  the  Wtiter  of 
these  remarks,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
cUrious,  sociable,  cheerful  jpublic 
funeral  made  for  him  in  1883  by  aU 
the  countryside,  arriving,  as  for  the 
last  honours  to  the  first  citizen,  in  trains 
in  waggons,  on  foot  in  multitudes.  It 
was  a  popular  manifestation  the  most 
striking  1  have  ever  sden  provoked  by 
the  death  of  a  man  of  letters. 

If  a  picture  of  that  singular  and  irery 
illustrative  institution,  the  old  Ameri- 
can  lecture-system,  Would  have   con- 
stituted a  p^rt  of  the  fillihg-in  of  the 
ideal  memoir  of  Emerson,  I  may  further 
say,  returning  to   the   matter  for  a 
moment,  that  such  a  memoir  Would 
also  have  had  a  chapter  for  some  of 
those  Concord-haunting  figures  which 
are  not  so  much  interesting  in  them- 
selves as    interesting   because  for  a 
season   Emerson    thought    them     so. 
And  the    pleasure  of   that  would   be 
partly  that  it  would  push  us  to  inquire 
how  interesting  he  did   really  think 
them.     That  is,  it  would  bring  up  the 
question   of   his   inner   reserves    and 
scepticisms,    his     secret    ennuis    and 
ironies,  the  way  he   sympathised    for 
courtesy,  and  then,*with  his  delicacy 
and  generosity,  in  a  world  after  all 
given  much  to    the    literal*   let    his 
courtesy  pass   tor   adhesion — a  ques- 
tion particularly  attractive  to  those 
for  whom  he  has,  in  general,  a  fascina- 
tion.    Many  entertaining  problems  of 
that  sort  present  themselves  for  such 
readers  :  there  is  something  indefinable 
for  them  in  the  mixture  of  which  he 
was  made — his   fidelity  as  an   inter- 
preter of  the  so-called  transcendental 
spirit  and  his  freedom  from  all  wish 
for  any  personal  share  in  the  effect  of 
his    ideas.      He    drops    them,    sheds 
them,  diffuses  them,  and  we  feel    as 
if  there  would  be  a  grossness  in  hold- 
ing him  to  anything  so  temporal  as 
a  responsibility.     He  had  the  advan- 
tage, for  many  years,  of  having  the 
question   of  application  assumed   for 
him  by  Thoreau,  who  took  upon  him- 
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self  to  be,  in  the  concrete,  the  sort  of 
person  that  Emerson's  "  scholar  "  was 
in  the  abstract,  and  who  paid  for  it 
by  having  a  shorter  life  than  that  fine 
adumbration.  The  application,  with 
Thoreau,  was  violent  and  limited  (it 
became  a  matter  of  prosaic  detail,  the 
non-payment  of  taxes,  the  non-wearing 
of  a  necktie,  the  preparation  of  one's 
food  one's  self,  the  practice  of  a  rude 
sincerity — all  things  not  of  the  es- 
sence), so  that,  though  he  wrote  some 
beautiful  pages,  which  read  like  a 
translation  of  Emerson  into  the 
sounds  of  the  field  and  forest,  and 
which  no  one  who  has  ever  loved 
Nature  in  New  England,  or  indeed 
anywhere,  can  fail  to  love,  he  suffers 
something  of  the  amoindrissement  of 
eccentricity.  His  master  escapes  that 
reduction  altogether.  I  call  it  an 
advantage  to  have  had  such  a  pupil 
as  Thoreau;  because,  for  a  mind  so 
much  made  up  of  reflection  as  Emer- 
son's, everything  comes  under  that  head 
which  prolongs  and  reanimates  the 
process — produces  the  return,  again 
aud  yet  again,  on  one's  impressions. 
Thoreau  must  have  had  this  moder- 
ating, and  even  chastening,  effect.  It 
did  not  rest,  moreover,  with  him  alone : 
the  advantage  of  which  I  speak  was 
not  confined  to  Thoreau's  case.  In 
1837  Emerson  (in  his  journal)  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Bronson  Alcott  the.  most 
extraordinary  man  and  the  highest 
genius  of  his  time :  the  sequence  of 
which  was  that  for  more  than  forty 
years  after  that  he  had  the  gentleman 
living  but  half  a  mile  away.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  the  return,  as  I  have  called 
it,  was  not  wanting. 

His  detachment  is  shown  in  his 
whole  attitude  toward  the  trans- 
cendental movement  —  that  remark- 
able outburst  of  Bomanticism  on 
Puritan  ground,  as  Mr.  Cabot  very 
well  names  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ingenious,  more  sympathetic  and  charm- 
ing, than  Emerson's  account  and  de- 
finition  of  the  matter  in  his  lecture 
(of  1842)  called  The  Transcendentalist; 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  apparent  from 
his  letters  and  journals  than  that  he 


regarded  any  such  label  or  banner 
as  a  mere  tiresome  flutter.  He  liked 
to  taste,  but  not  to  drink — ^least  of  all 
to  become  intoxicated.  He  liked  to 
explain  the  Transcendental ists,  but 
did  not  care  at  all  to  be  explained 
by  them :  a  doctrine  "  whereof  you 
know  I  am  wholly  guiltless,"  he  says 
to  his  wife  in  1842,  "  and  which  is 
spoken  of  as  a  known  and  fixed 
element,  like  salt  or  meal.  So  that  I 
have  to  begin  with  endless  disclaimers 
and  explanations  :  '  I  am  not  the  man 
you  take  me  for.' "  He  was  never  the 
man  any  one  took  him  for,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly take  him  for  the  elusive,  irre- 
ducible, merely  gustatory  spirit  for 
which  he  took  himself. 

''It  is  a  sort  of  maxim  with  me  never  to 
harp  on  the  omnipotence  of  limitations. 
Least  of  all  do  we  need  any  su^estion  of 
checks   and  measures ;    as  if  New  England 

were  anything  else Of  so  many  fine 

people  it  is  true  that  being  so  much  they 
ougnt  to  be  a  little  more,  and  missins  that  are 
naught.  It  is  a  sort  of  King  Rene  period  ; 
there  is  no  doing,  but  rare  thrilling  prophecy 
from  bands  of  competing  minstrels.  * 

That  is  his  private  expression  about 
a  large  part  of  a  ferment  in  regard  to 
which  his  public  judgment  was  that, 

"That  indeed  constitutes  a  new  feature  in 
their  portrait,  that  they  are  the  most  exacting 
and  extortionate  critics These  exact- 
ing children  advertise  us  of  our  wants.  There 
is  no  compliment,  no  smooth  speech  with 
them  ;  they  pay  you  only  this  one  compliment 
of  insatiable  expectation  ;  they  aspire,  they 
severely  exact,  and  if  they  only  stand  ftist  in 
this  watch-tower,  and  stand  fast  unto  the  end, 
and  without  end,  then  they  are  terrible 
friends,  whereof  poet  and  priest  cannot  but 
stand  in  awe ;  and  what  ii  they  eat  clouds 
and  drink  wind,  they  have  not  been  without 
service  to  the  race  of  man." 

That  was  saying  the  best  for  them, 
as  he  always  said  it  for  everything; 
but  it  was  the  sense  of  their  being 
**  bands  of  competing  minstrels ''  and 
their  camp  being  only  a  *'  measure  and 
check,"  in  a  society  too  sparse  for  a 
synthesis,  that  kept  him  from  wishing 
to  don  their  uniform.  This  was  after 
all  but  a  misfitting  imitation  of  his 
natural  wear,  and  what  he  WQuld  have 
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liked  was  to  put  that  ofE — he  did  not 
wish  to  button  it  tighter.  He  said 
the  best  for  his  friends  of  The 
Dial,  of  Fruitlands  and  Brook  Farm, 
in  saying  that  they  were  fastidious 
and  critical ;  but  he  was  conscious  in 
the  next  breath  that  what  there  was 
around  them  to  be  criticised  was 
mainly  a  negative.  Nothing  is  more 
perceptible  to-day  than  that  their 
criticism  produced  no  fruit — that  it 
was  little  else  than  a  very  decent  and 
innocent  recreation — ^a  kind  of  Puritan 
carnival.  The  New  England  world 
was  for  much  the  most  part  very  busy, 
but  The  Dial  and  Fruitlands  and  Brook 
Farm  were  the  amusement  of  the 
leisure-class.  Extremes  meet,  and  as 
in  older  societies  that  class  is  known 
principally  by  its  connection  with 
castles  and  carriages,  so  at  Concord  it 
came,  with  Thoreau  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ohanuing,  out  of  the  cabin  and  the 
wood-lot. 

Emerson  was  not  moved  to  believe 
in  their  fastidiousness  as  a  productive 
principle  even  when  they  directed  it 
Dpon  abuses  which  he  abundantly 
recognised.  Mr.  Cabot  shows  that  he 
was  by  no  means  one  of  the  profes- 
sional Abolitionists  or  philanthropists 
— never  an  enrolled  "  humanitarian." 

"We  talk  frigidly  of  Reform  until  the 
walls  mock  ns.  It  is  that  of  which  a  man 
should  never  speak,  but  if  he  have  cherished 
it  in  Ms  bosom  he  should  steal  to  it  in  dark- 
ness, as  an  Indian  to  his  bride Does 

he  not  do  more  to  abolish  slavery  who  works 
all  day  steadily  in  his  own  garden,  than  he 
who  goes  to  the  abolition  meeting  and  makes 
a  speech  ?  He  who  does  his  own  work  frees  a 
slave." 

I  must  add  that  even  while  I  tran- 
scribe these  words  there  comes  to  me 
the  recollection  of  the  great  meeting  in 
the  Boston  Music  Hall,  on  the  first 
day  of  1863,  to  celebrate  the  signing 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  proclamation 
freeing  the  Southern  slaves — of  the 
momentousness  of  the  occasion,  the 
vast  excited  multitude,  the  crowded 
platform,  and  the  tall,  spare  figure 
of  Emerson,  in  the  midst,  reading  out 
the  stanzas  that  were  published  under 


the  name  of  the  Boston  Hymn.  They 
are  not  the  happiest  he  produced  for 
an  occasion — they  do  not  compare 
with  the  verses  on  the  '' embattled 
farmers,"  read  at  Concord  in  1857, 
and  there  is  a  certain  awkwardness 
in  some  of  them.  But  I  well  remem- 
the  immense  effect  with  which  his 
beautiful  voice  pronounced  the  lines : 

"  Pay  ransom  to  the  owner 
And  fill  the  bag  to  the  brim. 
Who  is  the  owner  f    The  slave  is  owner, 
And  ever  was.    Pay  him  !  " 

And  Mr.  Cabot  chronicles  the  fact 
that  the  gran*  riJkUo — ^the  great 
backsliding  of  Mr.  Webster  when  he 
cast  his  vote  in  Congress  for  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850 — was  the 
one  thing  that  ever  moved  him  to 
heated  denunciation.  He  felt  Web- 
ster's apostasy  as  strongly  as  he  had 
admired  his  genius.  *'  Who  has  not 
helped  to  praise  him  1  Simply  he  was 
the  one  American  of  our  time  whom 
we  could  produce  as  a  finished  work 
of  nature."  There  is  a  passage  in  his 
journal  (not  a  rough  jotting,  but, 
like  most  of  the  entries  in  it,  a 
finished  piece  of  writing),  which  is 
admirably  descriptive  of  the  wonder- 
ful orator,  and  is  moreover  one  of  the 
very  few  portraits,  or  even  personal 
sketches,  yielded  by  Mr.  Cabot's  selec- 
tions. It  shows  that  he  could  observe 
the  human  figure,  and  "render  "  it  to 
good  purpose. 

*'  His  splendid  wrath,  when  his  eyes  become 
fire,  is  good  to  see,  so  intellectual  it  is — the 
wrath  of  the  fact  and  the  cause  he  espouses, - 
and  not  at  all  personal  to  himself. ..... 

These  village  parties  must  be  dish-water  to 
him,  yet  he  shows  himself  just  good-natured, 
just  nonchalant  enough  ;  and  he  has  his  own 
way,  without  offending  any  one  or  losing  any 
ground His  expensiveness  seems  neces- 
sary to  him ;  were  he  too  prudent  a  Yankee 
it  would  be  a  sad  deduction  from  liis  magnifi- 
cence. I  only  wish  he  would  not  truckle  [to 
.the  slave-holders].  I  do  not  caie  how  much 
he  spends." 

I  doubtless  appear  to  have  said  more 
than  enough,  yet  I  have  passed  by 
many  of  the  passages  I  had  marked 
for  transcription  from  Mr.  Cabot's 
volumes.     There  is  one,  in  the  first. 
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that  makes  us  stare  as  we  come  upon 
ity  to  the  efEect  that  Emerson  "  could 
see  nothing  in  Shelley,  Aristophanes, 
Don  Quixote,  Miss  Austen,  Dickens." 
Mr.  Cabot  adds  that  he  rarely  read  a 
novel,  even  the  famous  ones  (he  has 
a   point  of  contact  here,  as  well  as, 
strangely  enough,   on  two  or   three 
other  sides,  with  that  distinguished 
moralist  M.  Ernest  Kenan,  who,  like 
Emerson,   was  originally  a  dissident 
priest,  and  cannot  imagine  why  people 
should  write  works  of  fiction);   and 
thought  Dante  ''  a  man  to  put  into  a 
museum,    but  not  into  your  house; 
another  Zerah  Colbum ;  a  prodigy  of 
imaginative  function,  executive  rather 
than   contemplative  or  wise.''      The 
confession  of  an  insensibility  ranging 
from    Shelley  to  Dickens  and   from 
Dante   to  Miss  Austen,   and   taking 
Don  Quixote  and  Aristophanes  on  the 
way,  18  a  large  allowance  to  have  to 
miJi:e  for  a  man  of  letters,  and  may 
appear   to  confirm   but  slightly  any 
claim  of  intellectual    hospitality  and 
general  curiosity  put  forth  for  him. 
The  truth  was  that,  sparely  constructed 
as  he  was,  and  formed  not  wastefully, 
not  with  material  left  over,  as  it  were, 
for  a  special  function,  there  were  cer- 
tain chords  in  Emerson  that  did  not 
vibrate  at  all.      I  well  remember  my 
impression  of   this  on  walking  with 
him,  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  through 
the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and,  later 
that  winter,   through    those    of    the 
Vatican  :  his  perception  of  the  objects 
contained  in  these  collections  was  of 
the  most  general  order.     I  was  struck 
with  the  anomaly  of  a  man  so  refined 
and  intelligent  being  so  little  spoken 
to  by  works  of  art.     It  would  be  more 
exact  to  say  that  certain  chords  were 
wholly  absent :  the  time  was  played, 
the  tune  of  life  and  literature,  alto- 
gether on  those  that  remained.     They 
had  every  wish  to  be  equal  to  their 
office,  but  one  feels  that  the  number 
was  short — that  some  notes  could  not 
be  given.     Mr.  Cabot  makes  use  of  a 
singular  phrase  when  he  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  Hawthorne,  for  several  years 
our   author's   neighboar  at   Concord, 
No.  338. — VOL.  LVii. 


and  a  little — a  very  little  we  gather — 
his  companion,  that  Emerson  was  un- 
able to  read  his  novels — he  thought 
them  "  not  worthy  of  him."  ThLs  is  a 
judgment  odd  almost  to  fascination — 
we  circle  round  it  and  turn  it  over 
and  over:  it  contains  so  elusive  an 
ambiguity.  How  highly  he  must  have 
esteemed  the  man  of  whose  genius 
The  House  of  The  Seven  Gables  and 
The  Scarlet  Letter  gave  imperfectly 
the  measure,  and  how  strange  that 
he  should  not  have  been  eager  to  read 
almost  anything  that  such  a  gifted 
being  might  have  let  fall  I  It  was  a 
rare  accident  that  made  them  live 
almost  side  by  side  so  long  in  the  same 
small  New  England  town,  each  a  fruit 
of  a  long  Puritan  stem,  yet  with  such 
a  difEerence  of  taste.  Hawthorne's 
vision  was  all  for  the  evil  and  sin  of 
the  world :  a  side  of  life  as  to  which 
Emerson's  eyes  were  thickly  bandaged. 
There  were  points  as  to  which  the 
latter's  conception  of  right  could  be 
violated,  but  he  had  no  great  sense 
of  wrong — a  strangely  limited  one, 
indeed,  for  a  moralist — no  sense  of  the 
dark,  the  foul,  the  base.  There  were 
certain  complications  in  life  which  he 
never  suspected.  One  asks  one's  self 
whether  that  is  why  he  did  not  care 
for  Dante  and  Shelley  and  Aristo- 
phanes and  Dickens,  their  works  con- 
taining a  considerable  reflection  of 
human  perversity.  But  that  still 
leaves  the  indifference  to  Cervantes 
and  Miss  Austen  unaccounted  for. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  the  am- 
bition of  these  remarks  to  account  for 
everything,  and  I  have  arrived  at  the 
end  without  even  pointing  to  the 
grounds  on  which  Emerson  justifies 
the  honours  of  biography,  discussion 
and  illustration.  I  have  assumed  his 
importance  and  continuance,  and  shall 
probably  not  be  gainsaid  by  those  who 
read  him.  Those  who  do  not  will  hardly 
rub  him  out.  Such  a  book  as  Mr. 
Cabot's  subjects  a  reputation  to  a 
test — leads  people  to  look  it  over  and 
hold  it  up  to  the  light,  to  see  whether 
it  is  worth  keeping  in  use  or  even 
putting  away  in  a  cabinet.     Such  a 
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revision  of  Emerson  has  no  relegating 
ooDsequenoes :  the  result  of  it  is  once 
n<»*e  the  impression  that  he  serves  and 
will  not  wear  out,  and  that  indeed  we 
cannot  afEord  to  drop  him.     His  im- 
«trament  makes  him   precious.      He 
did   something  better  than   any   one 
jelse :   he    had   a    particular    faculty, 
which    has  not   been  surpassed,   for 
speaking  to  the   soul  in  a  voice  of 
direction  and  authority.     There  have 
been  many  spiritual  voices,  appealing, 
eonsoling,    reassuring,    exhorting,   or 
even   denouncing  and  terrifying,  but 
cone  has  had  just  that  firmness  and 
just  that  purity.  It  penetrates  further, 
it  fieems  to  go  back  to  the  roots  of  our 
feelings,  to  where  conduct  and  man- 
hood begin ;  and  moreover,  to  us  to-day, 
there  is  something  in  it  that  says  that 
it  is  connected  somehow  with  the  virtue 
of  the  world,  has  wrought  and  achieved, 
lived  in  thousands  of  minds,  produced 
a  mass  of  character  and  life.      And 
there  is  this  further  sign  of  Emerson's 
singular  power,  that  he  is  a  striking 
exception  to  the   general    rule    that 
writings  live  in  the  last  resort  by  their 
form;  that  they  owe  a  large  part  of 
their  fortune  to  the  art  with  which  they 
have  been  composed.     It  is  hardly  too 
much,  or  too  little,  to  say  of  Emerson's 
writings  in  general  that  they  were  not 
composed  at  all.      Many  and  many 
things  are  beautifully  said  :   he   had 
felicities,    inspirations,    unforgettable 


phrases :    he   had  frequently   an  ex- 
quisite eloquence. 

"  0  my  friends,  there  are  resources  in  ns 
on  which  we  have  not  yet  drawn.  There  are 
men  who  rise  refreshed  on  hearing  a  threat ; 
•men  to  whom  a  crisis  which  intimidates  and 
^ralyses  the  majority — demanding  not  the 
jacnlties  of  prudence  and  thrift,  but  compre- 
hension, inimovableness,  the  readiness  of 
sacrifice,  come  graceful  and  beloved  as  a  bride. 
....  But  these  are  heights  that  wo  can 
scarce  look  up  to  and  remember  without  con- 
trition and  shame.  Let  us  thank  God  that 
such  things  exist." 

None  the  less  we  have  the  impres- 
sion that  that   search  for  a  fashion 
and  manner  on  which  he  was  always 
engaged  never  really  came  to  a  con- 
<du8ion  :    it  draws  itself  out  through 
his  later  writings — it  drew  itself  out 
through  his  later  lectures,  like  a  sort 
of  renunciation  of  success.     It  is  not 
on    these,     however,     but    on    their 
predecessors,  that  his  reputation  will 
rest.      Of  course  the  way  he   spoke 
was  the  way  that  was  on  the  whole 
most    convenient    to    him ;     but    he 
differs  from  most  men  of  letters  of 
the  fame  degree  of  credit  in  failing  to 
strike  us  as  having  achieved  a  style. 
This  achievement  is,  as  I  say,  usually 
the  bribe  or  toll-money  on  the  journey 
to  posterity ;  and  if  Emerson  goes  his 
way,  as  he  clearly  appears  to  be  doing, 
on  the  strength  of  his  message  alone, 
the  case  will  be  rare,  the  exception 
striking  and  the  honour  great. 

Hknry  James. 
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There  is  always  something  a  little 
ludicrous  about  the  spectacle  of  an 
author  in  pursuit  of  his  legal  remedies. 
It  is  hard  to  saj  why,  but  like  a  sailor 
on  horseback,  or  a  Quaker  at  the  play, 
it  suggests  that  incongruity  which  is 
the  soul  of  things  humorous.  The 
courts  are  of  course  as  much  open  to 
authors  as  to  the  really  deserving 
members  of  the  community;  and,  to 
do  the  writing  fraternity  justice,  they 
have  seldom  shown  any  indisposition 
to  enter  into  them — though  if  they 
have  done  so  joyfully,  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  their  natural  temperament, 
which  (so  we  read)  is  easy,  rather 
than  to  the  mirthful  character  of  legal 
process. 

To  write  a  history  of  the  litigations 
in  which  great  authors  have  been  en- 
gaged would  indeed  be  renovaredolorem, 
and  is  no  intention  of  mine;  though 
the  subject  is  not  destitute  of  human 
interest — indeed,  quite  the  opposite. 

Great  books  have  naturally  enough, 
being  longer  lived,  come  into  court 
even  more  frequently  than  great 
authors.  Paradise  Lost,  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Thomson's  Seasons,  Easselas, 
all  have  a  legal  as  well  as  a  literary 
history.  Nay,  Holy  Writ  herself  has 
raised  some  nice  points.  The  King's 
exclusive  prerogative  to  print  the 
authorised  version  has  been  based  by 
some  lawyers  on  the  commercial  cir- 
cumstance that  King  James  paid  for 
it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Hence, 
argued  they,  cunningly  enough,  it  be- 
came his,  and  is  now  his  successor's. 
Others  have  contended  more  strikingly 
that  the  right  of  multiplying  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  necessarily  belongs  to 
the  King  as  head  of  the  Church.  A 
few  have  been  found  to  question  the 
right  altogether  and  to  call  it  a  job. 
As  her  present  gracious  Majesty  has 


been  pleased  to  abandon  the  prero- 
gative, and  has  left  all  her  subjects 
free  (though  at  their  own  charges)  to 

Sublish  the  version  of  her  learned  pre- 
ecessor,  the  Bible  does  not  now  come 
into  Court  on  its  own  account.  But 
whilst  the  prerogative  was  enforced, 
the  King's  printers  were  frequently  to 
be  found  seeking  injunctions  to  re- 
strain the  vending  of  the  Word  of 
God  by  (to  use  Carlyle's  language) 
''Mr  Thomas  Teggs  and  other  ex- 
traneous persons.'  Nor  did  the 
judges  on  proper  proof  hesitate  to 
grant  what  was  sought.  It  is  per- 
haps interesting  to  observe  that  the 
King  never  claimed  more  than  the 
text.  It  was  always  open  to  anybody 
to  publish  even  King  James'  version, 
if  he  added  notes  of  his  own.  But 
how  shamefullv  was  this  royal  in- 
dulgence abused  I  Knavish  booksellers, 
anxious  to  turn  a  dishonest  penny  out 
of  the  very  Bible,  were  known  to  pub- 
lish Bibles  with  so-called  notes,  which 
upon  examination  turned  out  not  to 
be  bond-Jide  notes  at  all,  but  some- 
times mere  indications  of  assent  with 
what  was  stated  in  the  text,  and  some- 
times simple  ejaculations.  And  as 
people  as  a  rule  preferred  to  be  with- 
out notes  of  this  character  they  used 
to  be  thoughtfully  printed  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  sheet,  so  that  the  scissors 
of  the  binder  should  cut  them  off  and 
prevent  them  annoying  the  reader. 
But  one  can  fancy  the  question, 
"  What  is  a  bond-fide  note  1 "  exercis- 
ing the  legal  mind. 

Our  great  lawyers  on  the  bench  have 
always  treated  literature  in  the  ab- 
stract with  the  utmost  respect.  They 
have  in  many  cases  felt  that  they  too, 
but  for  the  grace  of  God,  might  have 
been  authors.  Like  Charles  Lamb's 
solemn  Quaker  ''they  had  been  wits 
in  their  youth."   Lord  Mansfield  never 
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forgot  that,  according  to  Mr.  Pope,  he 
was  a  lost  Ovid.  Before  ideas  in  their 
divine  essence  the  judges  have  bowed 
down.  **A  literary  composition,"  it 
has  been  said  by  them,  '*  so  long  as  it 
lies  dormant  in  the  author's  mind,  is 
absolutely  in  his  own  possession." 
Even  Mr.  Horatio  Sparkins,  of  whose 
brilliant  table-talk  this  observation 
reminds  us,  coald  not  more  willingly 
have  recognised  an  obvious  truth. 

But  they  have  gone  much  further 
than  this.  Not  only  is  the  repose  of 
the  dormant  idea  left  undisturbed,  but 
the  manuscript  to  which  it,  on  ceasing 
to  be  dormant,  has  been  communicated 
is  hedged  round  with  divinity.  It 
would  be  most  unfair  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  legal  mind  to  attribute  this  to 
the  fact,  no  doubt  notorious,  that 
whilst  it  is  easy  (after,  say,  three 
years  in  a  pleader's  chambers)  to  draw 
an  indictment  against  a  man  for  steal- 
ing paper,  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so  if  he 
has  only  stolen  the  ideas  and  used  his 
own  paper.  There  are  some  quibbling 
observations  in  the  second  book  of  Jus- 
tinian's Institutes,  and  a  few  remarks 
of  Lord  Coke's,  which  might  lead  the 
thoughtless  to  suppose  that  in  their 
protection  of  an  author's  manuscripts 
the  courts  were  thinking  more  of  the 
paper  than  of  the  words  put  upon  it ; 
but  that  this  is  not  so,  clearly  appears 
from  our  law  as  it  is  administered  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Division  of  the  High 
Court. 

Suppose  a  popular  novelist  were  to 
become  a  bankrupt— ^a  supposition 
i^hich  owing  to  the  immense  sums 
these  gentlemen  are  now  known  to 
make  is  robbed  of  all  painfulness  by 
its  impossibility — and  his  effects  were 
found  to  consist  of  the  three  following 
items  : — first,  his  wearing  apparel : 
second,  a  copy  of  Whitaker's  Alma- 
nack for  the  cuiTent  year ;  and  third, 
the  manuscript  of  a  complete  and 
hitherto  unpublished  novel,  worth  in 
the  Bow,  let  us  say,  one  thousand 
pounds.  These  are  the  days  of  cash 
payments,  so  we  must  not  state  the 
author's  debts  at  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.     It  would  have  been 


difficult  for  him  to  owe  more  with- 
out incurring  the  charge  of  impru- 
dence. Now,  how  will  the  law  deal 
with  the  effects  of  this  bankrupt  %  Ever 
averse  to  exposing  any  one  to  criminal 
proceedings,  it  will  return  to  him  his 
clothing,  provided  its  cash  value  does 
not  exceed  twenty  pounds,  which,  as 
authors  have  left  off  wearing  bloom- 
coloured  garments  even  as  they  have 
left  off  writing  Vicars  of  Wakefield,  it 
is  not  likely  to  do.  This  humane  rule 
disposes  of  item  number  ona  As  to 
Whitaker's  Almanack,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  found  necessary  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  court ;  since,  if  it  be  a 
tool  of  the  author's  trade,  it  will  not 
vest  in  the  official  receiver  and  be 
divisible  amongst  the  creditors,  but, 
like  the  first  item,  will  remain  the 
property  of  the  bankrupt — but  other- 
wise, if  not  such  a  tool.  On  a  point 
like  this  the  court  would  probably 
wish  to  hear  the  evidence  of  an  expert — 
of  some  man  like  Mr.  Oeorge  Augustus 
Sala,  who  knows  the  literary  life  to 
the  backbone.  This  point  disposed  of, 
or  standing  over  for  argument,  there 
remains  the  manuscript  novel,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  would,  if  sold  in  the 
Bow,  produce  a  sum,  not  only  sufficient 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  argument  about 
the  Almanack  and  of  all  parties  pro- 
perly appearing  in  the  bankruptcy, 
but  also,  if  judiciously  handled,  a 
small  dividend  to  the  creditors.  But 
here  our  law  steps  in  with  its  chival- 
rous, almost  religious,  respect  for  ideas, 
and  declares  that  the  manuscript  shall 
not  be  taken  from  the  bankrupt  and 
published  without  his  consent.  In 
ordinary  cases  everything  a  bankrupt 
has,  save  the  clothes  for  his  back  and 
the  tools  of  his  trade,  is  ruthlessly 
torn  from  him.  Be  it  in  possession, 
reversion,  or  remainder,  it  all  goes. 
His  incomes  for  life,  his  reversionary 
hopes,  are  knocked  down  to  the  specu- 
lator. In  vulgar  phrase,  he  is  ''  cleaned 
out."  But  the  manuscripts  of  the 
bankrupt  author,  albeit  they  may  be 
worth  thousands,  are  not  recognised 
as  property  :  they  are  not  yet  dedicate 
to  the  public.     The  precious   papers. 
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despite  all  their  writer's  misfortunes, 
remain  his — ^his  to  croon  and  to  dream 
over,  his  to  alter  and  re-transcribe, 
his  to  withhold,  ay,  his  to  destroy  if 
he  should  deem  them,  either  in  calm 
Judgment  or  in  a  despairing  hour,  un- 
happy in  their  expression  or  unworthy 
of  his  name. 

There  is  something  positively  tender 
in  this  view.  The  Law  may  be  an  8,s6, 
but  it  is  also  a  gentleman. 

Of  course,  in  my  imaginary  case,  if 
the  bankrupt  were  to  withhold  his  con- 
sent to  publication,  his  creditors,  even 
though  it  were  held  that  the  Almanack 
was  theirs,  would  get  nothing.  I  can 
imagine  them  grumbling,  and  saying 
(what  will  not  creditors  say  1)  :  "  We 
fed  this  gentleman  whilst  he  was 
writing  this  precious  manuscript.  Our 
joints  sustained  him,  our  bread  filled 
him,  our  wine  made  him  merry.  With- 
out our  goods  he  must  have  perished. 
By  all  legal  analogies  we  ought  to 
have  a  lien  upon  that  manuscript. 
We  are  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
writer's  reputation.  It  may  be  blasted 
for  all  we  care.  It  was  not  as  an 
author  but  as  a  customer  that  we  sup- 
plied his  very  regular  wants.  .  It  is 
now  our  turn  to  have  wants.  We 
want  to  be  paid." 

These  amusing,  though  familiar,  cries 
of  distress  need  not  disturb  our  equa- 
nimity or  interfere  with  our  admira- 
tion for  the  sublime  views  as  to  the 
sanctity  of  unpublished  ideas  enter- 
tained by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

We  have  thus  found,  so  far  as  we 
bave  gone,  the  profoundest  respect 
shown  by  the  Law  both  for  the  dor- 
mant ideas  and  the  manuscripts  of 
the  author.  Let  us  now  push  boldly 
on,  and  inquire  what  happens  when 
the  author  withdraws  his  interdict, 
takes  the  world  into  his  confidence, 
and  publishes  his  book. 

Our  old  Ck>mmon  Law  was  clear 
enough.  Subject  only  to  laws  or  cus- 
toms about  licensing  and  against 
profane  books  and  the  like,  the  right 
of  publishing  and  selling  any  book 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  author 
and  persons  claiming   through   him. 


Books  were  as  much  the  subjects  of 
property-rights  as  lands  in  Kent  or 
money  in  the  bank.  The  term  of  en- 
joyment knew  no  period.  Fine  fan- 
tastic ideas  about  genius  endowing  the 
world  and  transcending  the  narrow 
bounds  of  property  were  not  counte- 
nanced by  our  Common  Law.  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  the  year  1680, 
belonged  to  Mr.  Ponder :  Paradise 
Lost,  in  the  year  1739,  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson.  Mr. 
Ponder  and  Mr.  Tonson  had  acquired 
these  works  by  purchase.  Property- 
rights  of  this  description  seem  strange 
to  us,  even  absurd.  But  that  is  one 
of  the  provoking  ways  of  property- 
rights.  Views  vary.  Perhaps  this 
time  next  century  it  will  seem  as 
absurd  that  Ben  Mac  Dhui  should 
ever  have  been  private  property  as  it 
now  does  that  in  1739  Mr.  Tonson 
should  have  been  the  owner  "  of  man's 
first  disobedience  and  the  fruit  of  that 
forbidden  tree."  This  is  not  said  with 
any  covered  meaning,  but  is  thrown 
out  gloomily  with  the  intention  of  con- 
tributing to  the  general  depreciation 
of  property. 

If  it  be  asked  how  came  it  about 
that  authors  and  booksellers  allowed 
themselves  to  be  deprived  of  vcJuable 
and  well-assured  rights — to  be  in  fact 
disinherited,  without  so  much  as  an 
expostulatory  ode  or  a  single  epigram 
— it  must  be  answered,  strange  as  it 
may  sound,  it  happened  accidentally 
and  through  tampering  with  the  Com- 
mon Law. 

Authors  are  indeed  a  luckless  race. 
To  be  deprived  of  your  property  by  Act 
of  Parliament  is  a  familiar  process, 
calling  for  no  remarks  save  of  an  ob- 
jurgatory character ;  but  to  petition 
Parliament  to  take  away  your  property 
— to  get  up  an  agitation  against  your- 
self, to  promote  the  passage  through 
both  Houses  of  the  Act  of  spoliation, 
is  unusual ;  so  unusual  indeed  that  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  none  but  authors 
would  do  such  things.  That  they  did 
these  very  things  is  certain.  It  is  also 
certain  that  they  did  not  mean  to  do 
them.     They  did  not  understand  the 
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effect  of  their  own  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  exchange  for  a  term  of  either  four- 
teen or  twenty-one  years,  they  gave  up 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  all 
before  and  after  them,  the  whole  of 
time.  Oh  !  miserable  men  !  Ko  enemy 
did  this :  no  hungry  mob  clamoured 
for  cheap  books  :  no  owner  of  copy- 
rights so  much  as  weltered  in  his  gore. 
The  rights  were  unquestioned  :  no  one 
found  fault  with  them.  The  authors 
accomplished  their  own  ruin.  Never, 
surely,  since  the  well-nigh  incredible 
folly  of  our  first  parents  lost  us  Eden 
and  put  us  to  the  necessity  of  earning 
our  living,  was  so  fine  a  property — 
perpetual  copyright — bartered  away 
for  so  paltry  an  equivalent. 

This  is  how  it  happened.  Before 
the  Kevolution  of  1688  printing  opera- 
tions were  looked  after,  first  by  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  which  was 
not  always  engaged,  as  the  perusal 
of  constitutional  history  might  lead 
one  to  believe,  in  torturing  the  un- 
lucky, and  afterwards  by  the  Stationers' 
Company.  Both  these  jurisdictioDs 
revelled  in  what  is  called  summary 
process,  which  lawyers  sometimes  de- 
scribe as  hrevi  manu,  and  suitors  as 
"  short  shrift."  They  haled  before  them 
the  Mr.  Thomas  Teggs  of  the  period, 
and  fined  them  heavily  and  confiscated 
their  stolen  editions.  Authors  and 
their  assignees  liked  this.  But  then 
came  Dutch  William  and  the  glorious 
"Revolution.  The  press  was  left  free  ; 
and  authors  and  their  assignees  were 
reduced  to  the  dull  level  of  unlettered 
persons  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  their  rights 
were  interfered  with,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  bring  an  action,  of  the  kind 
called  ''trespass  on  the  case,"  and  to 
employ  astute  counsel  to  draw  plead- 
ings with  a  pitfall  in  each  paragraph, 
and  also  to  incur  costs ;  and  in  most 
cases,  even  when  they  triumphed  over 
their  enemy,  it  was  only  to  find  him  a 
pauper  from  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  recover  a  penny.  Nor  had  the  Law 
power  to  fine  the  offender  or  to  confis- 
cate the  pirated  edition  ;  or  if  it  had 
this  last  power,  it  was  not  accustomed 
to  exercise  it,  deeming  it  unfamiliar 


and  savouring  of  the  Inquisition.  Grub 
Street  grew  excited.  A  noise  went  up 
''  most  musical,  most  melancholy," 

"  As  of  cats  that  wail  in  choms.'* 

It  was  the  Augustan  age  of  literature. 
Authors  were  listened  to.  They  peti- 
tioned Parliament,  and  their  prayer 
was  heard.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
good  Queen  Anne  the  first  copyright 
statute  was  passed  which,  "  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learned  men  to  compose 
and  write  useful  books,"  provided  that 
the  authors  of  books  already  printed 
who  had  not  transferred  their  rights, 
and  the  booksellers  or  other  persons 
who  had  purchased  the  copy  of  any 
books  in  order  to  print  or  reprint  the 
same,  should  have  the  sole  right  of 
printing  them  for  a  term  of  twenty-one 
years  from  the  tenth  of  April,  1710, 
and  no  longer;  and  that  authoi*s  of 
books  not  then  printed  should  have 
the  sole  right  of  printing  for  fourteen 
years,  and  no  longer.  Then  followed, 
what  the  authors  really  wanted  the 
Act  for,  special  penalties  for  infringe- 
ment. And  there  was  peace  in  Grub 
Street  for  the  space  of  twenty-one 
years.  But  at  the  expiration  of  this 
period  the  fateful  question  was  stirred 
— what  had  happened  to  the  old  Com- 
mon Law  right  in  perpetuity  t  Did  it 
survive  this  peddling  Act,  or  had  it 
died,  ingloriously  smothered  by  a  sta- 
tute? That  fine  old  book — once  on 
every  settle — The  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
first  raised  the  point.  Its  date  of 
publication  was  1657,  so  it  had  had 
its  term  of  twenty  one  years.  That 
term  having  expired,  what  then  1  The 
proceedings  throw  no  light  upon  the 
vexed  question  of  the  book's  author- 
ship. Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  was  content 
with  the  evidence  before  him  that,  in 
1735  at  all  events,  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man  was,  or  would  have  been  but 
for  the  statute,  the  property  of  one 
Mr.  Eyre.  He  granted  an  injunction, 
thus  in  effect  deciding  that  the  old 
Common  Law  had  survived  the  statute. 
Nor  did  the  defendant  appeal,  but  sat 
down  under  the  affront,  and  left  The 
Whole  Duty  of    Man  alone  for  the 
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future.  Four  years  later  there  came 
into  Lord  Hardwicke's  court  '*  silver- 
tODgued  Murray/'  afterwards  Lord 
Mansfield,  then  Solicitor- General,  and 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  moved 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  pub- 
lication of  an  edition  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Tonson's  case  was  that  Paradise  Lost 
belonged  to  him,  just  as  the  celebrated 
ewer  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  belonged 
to  the  late  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.  He 
proved  his  title,  by  divers  mesne  assign- 
ments and  other  acts  in  the  law,  from 
Mrs.  Milton — the  poet's  third  wife, 
who  exhibited  such  skill  in  the  art  of 
widowhood,  surviving  her  husband  as 
she  did  for  fifty-three  years.  Lord 
Hardwicke  granted  the  injunction.  It 
looked  well  for  the  Common  Law. 
Thomson's  Seasons  next  took  up  the 
wondrous  tala  This  delightful  author, 
DOW  perhaps  better  remembered  by  his 
charming  habit  of  eating  peaches  ofE 
the  wall  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets, 
than  by  his  great  work,  had  sold  the 
book  to  Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller 
whom  Johnson  respected  because,  said 
he,  ''  he  has  raised  the  price  of  litera- 
ture." If  so,  it  must  have  been  but 
low  before,  for  he  only  gave  Thomson 
ahundred  guineas  for  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  and  some  other  pieces. 
The  Spring  he  bought  separately,  along 
with  the  ill-fated  tragedy,  Sophonisba, 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
pounds,  ten  shillings.  A  knave  called 
Robert  Taylor  pirated  Millar's  Thom- 
son's Seasons ;  and  on  the  morrow  of  All 
Souls  in  Michaelmas,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  King  George  the  Third,  Andrew 
MiUar  brought  his  plea  of  trespass  on 
the  case  against  Robert  Taylor,  and 
gave  pledges  of  prosecution,  to  wit 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  The  case 
was  recognised  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance, and  was  argued  at  becoming 
length  in  the  King's  Bench.  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Justices  Willes  and 
Aston  upheld  the  Common  Law.  It 
was,  they  declared,  unaffected  by  the 
statute.  Mr.  Justice  Yates  dissented, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  judgment  occupy- 
ing nearly  three  hours,  gave  some  of 
his  reasons.     It  was  the  first  time  the 


court  had  ever  finally  differed  since 
Mansfield  presided  over  it.  Men  felt 
the  matter  could  not  rest  there.  Nor 
did  it.  Millar  died,  and  went  to  his 
own  place.  His  executors  put  up 
Thomson's  Poems  for  sale  by  public 
auction,  and  one  Beckett  bought  them 
for  five  hundred  and  five  pounds. 
When  we  remember  that  Millar  only 
gave  two  hundred  and  forty  -  two 
pounds,  ten  shillings,  for  them  in 
1729,  and  had  therefore  enjoyed  more 
than  forty  years  exclusive  mono- 
poly, we  realise  not  only  that  Millar 
had  made  a  good  thing  out  of  his 
brother  Scot,  but  what  great  interests 
were  at  stfikke.  Thomson's  Seasons, 
erst  Millar's,  now  became  Beckett's; 
and  when  one  Donaldson  of  Edinburgh 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  poems> 
it  became  the  duty  of  Beckett  to  take 
proceedings,  which  he  did  by  filing  a 
bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  ^ 

These  proceedings  found  their  way, 
as  all  decent  proceedings  do,  to  the 
House  of  Lords — farther  than  which 
you  cannot  go  though  ever  so  minded. 
It  was  now  high  time  to  settle  this 
question,  and  their  lordships  accord- 
ingly, as  is  their  proud  practice  in 
great  cases,  summoned  the  judges  of 
the  land  before  their  bar  and  put  to 
them  five  carefully-worded  questions, 
all  going  to  the  points — ^what  was 
the  old  Common  Law  right  and  has  it 
survived  the  statute  1  Eleven  judges 
attended,  heard  the  questions,  bowed 
and  retired  to  consider  their  answers. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1774, 
they  re-appeared,  and  it  being  an- 
nounced that  they  differed,  instead  of 
being  locked  up  without  meat,  drink, 
or  firing  until  they  agreed,  they  were 
requested  to  deliver  their  opinions 
with  their  reasons,  which  they  straight- 
way proceeded  to  do.  The  result  may 
be  stated  with  tolerable  accuracy  thus  : 
by  ten  to  one  they  were  of  opinion 

^  Donaldson  was  a  well-known  man  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  Boswell's  first  publisher,  and 
on  one  occasion  gave  that  gentleman  a  dinner 
consisting  mainly  of  pig.  Johnson's  view  of 
his  larcenous  proceedings  is  stated  in  the  Life. 
Thurlow  was  his  counsel  in  this  litigation. 
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that  the  old  Common  Law  recognised 
perpetual  copyright.  By  six  to  five 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  statute 
of  Queen  Anne  had  destroyed  this 
right.  The  House  of  Lords  adopted 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  reversed 
the  decree  of  the  Court  below,  and 
thus  Thomson's  Seasons  became  your 
Seasons,  my  Seasons,  anybody's  Sea- 
sons. But  by  how  slender  a  ma- 
jority 1  To  make  it  even  more  exciting, 
it  was  notorious  that  the  most  eminent 
judge  on  the  Bench  (Lord  Mansfield) 
agreed  with  the  minority  ;  but  owing 
to  the  combined  circumstances  of  his 
having  already,  in  a  case  practically 
between  the  same  parties  and  re- 
lating to  the  same  matter,  expressed 
his  opinion,  and  of  his  being  not 
merely  a  judge  but  a  peer,  he  was 
prevented  (by  etiquette)  from  taking 
any  part,  either  as  a  judge  or  as  a 
peer,  in  the  proceedings.  Had  he  not 
been  prevented  (by  etiquette),  who 
can  say  what  the  result  might  not 
have  been? 

Here  ends  the  story  of  how  authors 
and  their  assignees  were  disinherited 
by  mistake,  and  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  such  beggarly  terms  of 
enjoyment  as  a  hostile  legislature  doles 
out  to  them. 


As  the  law  now  stands,  they  may 
enjoy  their  own  during  the  period  of 
the  author's  life,  plus  seven  years, 
or  the  period  of  forty-two  years, 
whichever  may  chance  to  prove  the 
longer. 

So  strangely  and  so  quickly  does 
the  Law  colour  men's  notions  of  what 
is  inherently  decent,  that  even  authors 
have  forgotten  how  fearfully  they  have 
been  abused  and  how  cruelly  robbed. 
Their  thoughts  are  turned  in  quite 
other  directions.  I  do  not  suppose 
they  will  care  for  these  old-world 
memories.  Their  great  minds  are 
tossing  on  the  ocean  which  pants 
dumbly-passionate  with  dreams  of 
royalties.  If  they  could  only  shame 
the  English-reading  population  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  for  their  litera- 
ture, all  would  be  well  Whether 
they  ever  will,  depends  upon  them- 
selves. If  English  authors  will  pub- 
lish their  books  cheap.  Brother  Sam 
may,  and  probably  will,  pay  them  a 
penny  a  copy,  or  some  such  sum.  If 
they  will  not,  he  will  go  on  stealing. 
It  is  wrong,  but  he  will  do  it.  **He 
says,''  observes  an  American  writer, 
"  that  he  was  born  of  poor  but  honest 
parents.     /  say.  Bah  !  " 

Augustine  Birbell. 
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Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  write  a  boo*k 
on  life  at  the  Universities  1  Appa- 
rently because  the  writer  will  in  each 
case  be  describing  some  one  portion 
only  of  that  which  is  essentially  diverse 
and  many-sided.  The  reader,  if  he  be 
a  University  man,  instinctively  dis- 
sents from  the  author,  probably  be- 
cause another  aspect  of  the  common 
life  is  brought  before  him,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  knew  so 
well.  One  who,  like  the  present 
writer,  has  returned  after  some  years 
absence  to  the  Oxford  which  once 
was  so  familiar,  feels  a  certain 
strangeness,  not  only  in  the  contem- 
porary phases  of  its  existence,  but  also 
in  the  books  which  are  written  to 
describe  them.  There  have  lately  ap- 
peared two  works  on  the  life  of  the 
University  city.  One  of  these  is  written 
by  a  gentleman  who  knows  the  cricket- 
field  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
arena  of  academic  fame  :  the  second  is 
a  collection  of  essays  published  under 
the  editorship  of  a  Mr.  Stedman.  Both 
of  these  are  in  the  highest  degree 
disappointing.  Dr.  Pycroft  seems  to 
err  through  a  certain  failure  of  the 
critical  faculty:  he  is  what  the  lite- 
rary cant  of  the  day  calls  a  Realist, 
which  means  only  that  he  has  not  the 
sense  of  proportion,  that  he  does  not 
know  what  to  tell  and  what  to  con- 
ceal. His  book  is  a  marvellous  com- 
pendium of  stories,  containing  little 
that  is  new  and  much  which  may  fer- 
vently be  hoped  never  to  have  been 
true, — a  hope  which  casts  no  slur  on 
the  writer's  good  faith,  for  truth  and 

*  1.  Oxford  Memories :  a  Ketrospcct  after 
Fifty  Years  ;  by  Rev.  J.  Pycroft  Two  volumes : 
London,  1886. 

2.  Oxford  :  its  Life  and  Schools.  Edited 
by  A.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.,  assisted  by  Members 
oftheJUniversity.     London,  1887. 


poetry  have  a  sad  knack  of  getting 
confounded  in  the  mists  of  memory. 
Mr.  Stedman' s  book  is  of  another  type. 
He  has  gathered  together  in  a  single 
volume  the  contributions  of  men,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  only  just  ceased 
to  be  undergraduates,  and  who  there- 
fore naturally  attempt  to  paint  Oxford 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  under- 
graduate The  scheme  is  large  and 
comprehensive,  but  the  execution  much 
less  so.  There  are  some  chapters  which 
to  a  resident  in  Oxford  are  doubtless 
interesting,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Crent 
on  the  religious  life,  or  of  Mr.  Wells 
on  the  Final  Classical  School.  But 
the  book  is  full  of  small  inaccuracies  : 
the  table  of  requirements  at  the  various 
colleges  is  not  always  up  to  date,  nor 
is  it  even  consistent  in  different  parts 
of  the  work :  some  of  the  essays  are 
in  deplorably  bad  taste;  while  that 
on  the  social  condition  of  Oxford, 
written  by  the  editor,  is  one  of  the 
most  astounding  productions  which 
has  ever  yet  served  to  travesty  the 
life  it  professes  to  delineate. 

But  it  would  be  waste  of  space  and 
time  to  pursue  the  lucubrations  of 
Mr.  Stedman.  His  aim,  despite  his 
high-sounding  title,  is  in  reality  a  very 
limited  one.  It  is  to  give  a  passing 
picture  of  some  of  the  phases  of  the 
young  barbarian  life,  without  any 
regard  for,  or  knowledge  of,  that 
general  social  life  from  which  proceed 
some  of  the  most  striking  characteris- 
tics of  contemporary  Oxford. 

An  interesting  essay  might  perhaps 
be  written  with  the  title  of  **  Oxford 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening."  The 
fashionable  hour  for  dinner  transports 
us  to  the  inner  side  of  the  life  of  that 
married  tutor  whom  Mr.  Stedman 
suffers  with  such  contemptuous  con- 
descension. No  phrase  is  more  common 
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in  our  day  than  that  Oxford  is  in  a 
transitional  stage.  Used  in  the  majority 
of  instances  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  University,  it  is  no  less  true  of 
the  social  life.  The  Fellows  of  colleges 
who  meet  round  their  social  hoard  in 
the  college  halls  cannot,  even  in  their 
moments  of  relaxation,  shake  them- 
selves entirely  free  of  the  interests  of 
their  morning's  work.  Nor  yet  can 
the  dinner-parties,  which  are  so  plenti- 
ful during  term  time,  keep  themselves 
unspotted  from  some  of  the  colcnirs  and 
hues  of  the  academic  life  from  which 
they  spring.  Still,  Oxford  is  making 
great  struggles  in  this  respect,  and 
though  the  result  is  sometimes  incon- 
gruous, the  intention  is  clearly  to 
transport  itself  into  an  atmosphere 
more  worldly,  more  cosmopolitan, 
more  urbane.  Thus  if  the  intellec- 
tual life  be  represented  as  travers- 
ing a  transitional  stage  from  the 
older  classical  and  theological  studies 
to  the  newer  interests  of  science 
and  literature,  so  too  the  social  life 
may  be  represented  as  passing  from  the 
old  academic  provincialism  to  the  tone 
and  manners  of  a  fashionable  metro- 
politan existence.  Naturally  then  the 
Oxford  dinner-party  will  represent 
nearly  every  phase  between  the  two 
extremes.  Tf,  for  instance,  one  were  to 
visit  the  Parks  at  half-past  seven,  one 
might  easily  find  a  small  dinner-party 
of  eight  or  ten,  consisting  mainly  of 
tutors  and  their  wives.  The  subjects 
of  conversation  would  be,  in  the  case 
of  the  males,  the  success  of  their  pupils 
in  examinations,  or  the  last  measures 
of  Convocation  :  in  the  case  of  the 
females,  it  would  be  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  faults  and  failings  of 
their  servants.  But  let  our  imaginary 
visitor  pass  from  the  suburbs  more  to 
the  interior.  He  might  then  find 
himself  partaking  of  a  banquet  of 
many  courses,  graced  with  the  presence 
of  some  more  or  less  distinguished 
strangers,  who  are  famous,  or  said  to  be 
famous,  in  their  comparatively  unknown 
lines.  If  the  conversation  tends  here 
and  there  to  be  academic,  the  author  of 
such  guilty  provincialism  feels  that  he 


has  made  a  social  blunder.  He  should 
talk  rather  of  the  latest  production  of 
the  London  theatre,  or  of  the  picture 
galleries,  neither  of  which  he  has  pro- 
bably visited,  and  the  last  thing  that 
he  should  reveal  to  the  lady  to  whom 
he  has  given  his  arm  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  Don  and  a  teacher  of  under- 
graduates. Or  possibly  our  visitor 
may  find  his  way  to  some  fashionable 
dinner  table,  where  he  sits  between  a 
very  worldly  lady  of  the  metropolis, 
and  a  titled  fledgling  who  has  recently 
come  up  to  the  University.  His  eye 
will  wander  round  costumes  which  bear 
the  marks  of  Parisian  manufacture, 
and  he  will  see  but  rarely  those 
appalling  vestments  which  represent 
the  {esthetic  yearnings  of  the  Parks. 
There  is  every  grade  in  this  era  of 
social  ti*ansition.  Now  our  visitor  will 
feel  that  the  Thames  between  its 
London  bridges  has  poured  its  turbid 
waters  into  the  primitive  and  archaic 
simplicity  of  the  Isis :  anon  he  will  be 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  a  sudden 
plague  of  married  tutors  has  rendered 
the  evening  parties  so  constant  and  so 
irritating  a  tax  on  strictly  limited 
incomes. 

The  married  Fellow  is  not  only  an 
important  factor  of  Oxford  society, 
but  in  a  sense  he  actually  dominates 
it  and  indeed  gives  the  reason  for  its 
existence.  Before  his  appearance,  there 
was  here  and  there  a  professorial  house- 
hold, or  the  domestic  hearth  of  some 
College  Head.  But  such  elements  were 
kept  strictly  in  academic  subordina- 
tion, and  wore  an  apologetic  air,  as 
though  they  knew  they  were  out  of 
place.  There  might  be,  for  instance, 
sitting  in  state  in  a  sparely-furnished 
drawing-room,  an  old  gentleman  with 
two  elderly  sisters  and  some  chance 
visitor,  whose  united  conversation  was 
limited  to  a  visit  which  they  had 
once  paid  in  long  distant  ages  to 
Yorkshire.  Such  was  the  type  of 
old  University  society.  It  has  now 
had  to  yield  to  roof-trees  and 
olive  branches  innumerable  north- 
ward of  St.  Giles,  so  that  the  Parks, 
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in  which  their  perambulators  roam  in 
the  morning  hours,  are  converted  into 
one  gigantic  nursery.  And  other 
families  have  in  consequence  migrated 
into  Oxford,  drawn  thither  by  the 
schools  which  the  married  Fellow  has 
rendered  inevitable  :  families  belong- 
ing to  retired  civilians  or  oflScers  of 
the  Army,  loosely  connected  with  the 
barracks  on  Bullingdon :  families  in 
which  the  father,  having  no  settled 
occupation,  is  forced  to  busy  himself 
with  city-politics  or  with  sighing  after 
an  honorary  degree :  families  barely 
tolerated  by  the  stricter  academicians, 
and,  in  reteJiation,  com'ting  the  county 
families  wlio  despise  the  dinner-tables 
of  the  tutor. 

The  agent  in  all  this  social  change 
has  also  had  a  notable  influence  on  the 
life  of  the  colleges.  The  married  tutor 
has  broken  up  much  of  the  con- 
viviality of  Common-room ;  for  where 
some  ten  or  fifteen  used  to  meet 
together,  there  now  can  be  seen, 
gloomily  hurrying  over  their  daily 
dishes,  a  miserable  handful  of  deserted 
bachelors.  He  has  rendered  the  disci- 
pline of  the  colleges  a  somewhat 
perfunctory  affair,  there  being  so 
few  officers  left  within  the  gates. 
Above  all,  he  has  transformed  the 
conception  of  tutorial  and  collegiate 
work.  It  used  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
personal  intercourse  with  pupils ;  the 
tutor  living  amongst  those  whom  he  had 
to  teach,  always  at  hand  to  be  consulted, 
if  necessary,  or  to  punish,  should  that 
prove  to  be  his  duty.  Doubtless  there 
used  to  be  some  shirking  of  these 
possibly  disagreeable  tasks ;  still,  such 
was  the  conception  universally  enter- 
tained, and  the  ideal  set  before  men's 
eyes.  It  was  inevitable,  when  tutors 
went  to  live  in  the  Parks,  that  such  a 
notion  of  their  responsibilities  should 
be  discarded.  Their  work  is  now  a 
business ;  and  they  go  down  to  it  in 
the  morning,  just  as  city  men  go  down 
to  theirs,  returning  to  their  homes  as 
the  evening  shadows  begin  to  gather  (or 
sooner),  after  the  fashion  of  their  metro- 
politan prototypes.  The  mode  of  con- 
veyance is  indeed  different,  for  instead 


of  hansoms  anti  omnibuses,  they  use 
their  own  legs,  or  even,  in  a  few  cases, 
the  shameless  tricycle.  But  the  spirit 
is  the  same.  As  one  meets  them  in 
the  morning,  somewhere  about  nine 
o'clock,  hurrying  beneath  the  muti- 
lated elms  which  now  fail  to  hide  the 
erubescent  horror  of  Keble,  one  might 
interrogate  them  on  their  mission, 
and  be  told  that  they  were  going 
down  to  "their  office." 

Meanwhile  the  married  tutor  is  un- 
doubtedly living  in  a  sort  of  fool's  para- 
dise. What  is  eventually  to  become  of 
him,  no  one  knows  or  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  reflect.  As  he  surveys  his 
increasing  progeny,  does  he  never  count 
ihe  grey  hairs  which  are  showing 
themselves  on  his  temples,  and  wonder 
what  will  be  done  with  him  when  he 
is  past  his  work?  Or  does  he  con- 
sole himself  with  the  chance  of  getting 
a  professorship,  or  even  the  headship 
of  a  houf^e,  spectatus  satis  et  donattis 
jam  rude  ?  But  the  problem  is  even 
more  formidable  for  the  colleges ;  for 
the  success  of  a  college  is  largely 
dependent  on  thepossibib'ty  of  constant 
replenishment  by  new  blood,  and  the 
married  tutor  must  inevitably  block 
the  way.  Either  with  Spartan 
severity  the  college  must  bid  him 
resign,  or  else  weakly  comply  with  his 
appeal  to  be  left  alone  for  this  year 
also.  The  colleges  are  indeed  trying 
to  establish  retiring  pensions ;  but 
such  things  do  not  grow  rapidly,  and  if 
a  sudden  edict  were  now  to  compel  all 
married  Fellows  to  retire,  too  many 
of  them  would  have  to  face  the  in- 
teresting question  of  how  to  support 
their  families  on  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  a  year. 

The  advantapfes  which  are  supposed 
to  compensate  for  all  drawbacks  in  the 
married  tutors'  scheme  are  generally 
reckoned  under  two  heads.  In  the 
old  state  of  things,  clever  young 
men  drifted  away  to  London  after 
obtaining  their  Fellowships,  because 
it  was  not  worth  their  while  to 
remain  under  conditions  which  were 
monastic,  and  therefore  celibate.  By 
allowing  Fellows  to   marry  a  direct 
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encouragement  is  given  to  the  desire 
to  remain   in  the  University,  to   do 
work  for  the  college  to  which  a  man 
may  be  attached,  and  to  have,  in  short, 
the  prospect  of  a  career.     Unfortu- 
nately a  career  is  exactly  that  which 
is  not  given  by  the  scheme,  for  it  is  of 
no  use  to  encourage  a  man  to  marry 
unless  the  hope  is  held  out  to  him  of  a 
steady  increase   of  income.     But  the 
married  Fellow  will  earn  no  more  at 
fifty  years  of  age   than  he  does  at 
twenty-five ;  while  the  chances  are  that 
the  expenses  of  his  household  will  be 
exactly  doubled  during  the  interval, 
and  his  Fellowship,  owing  to  agricul- 
tural  depression,  be   probably  repre- 
sented by  a  steadily  diminishing  quan- 
tity.    The  other  advantage  remains, 
although   it    is    one    of   which  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  value. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  social  value  of 
the  tutorial  household,  the  value  of 
feminine  culture,  both  to  bachelor  Fel- 
lows and  to  undergraduates.    Bachelor 
Fellows,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
estimate    such    adornments   of    their 
collegiate  existence  so  highly  as  they 
doubtless  should  :  at  all  events,  bache- 
lor Fellows  are  just  those  whom  one 
most  rarely  meets  at   dinner-parties, 
unless    they    good-naturedly    consent 
to    fill    a   vacant   chair  at    the    last 
moment.      The   advantage  to   under- 
graduates   is   probably  greater ;    but 
then  it    requires  nothing    less   than 
genius   on   the   part   of   the   lady   of 
the   house    to    entertain   them    well. 
The  young  men    themselves   do   not 
always    look    happy    at    an    evening 
party,  for  indeed  it  is  no  light  matter 
to  stand   in  a  crowd,  to  balance   a 
tesroup,  and  to  make  one's  self  agree- 
able to  a  lady  in  a  chair  some  feet 
below  the  level  of  one's  face.     Some 
undergraduates  are  fond  of   feminine 
attentions,  over  a  cup  of  tea  or  after 
dinner ;    but   the   majority    seem   to 
prefer  masculine  society,  either  at  their 
clubs,  at  the  Union,  or  in  their  own 
rooms.     The  person  to  be  admired  and 
praised  on  such  occasions  is  the  hostess, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  in  Oxford 
who  shine   in  the  apparently  simple 


but  really  difficult  task  of  putting 
their  guests  at  their  ease.  The  task 
is  just  as  difficult  when  the  hostess 
has  to  welcome  youthful  Fellows  of 
Colleges,  for  the  young  Don  some- 
times has  a  supreme  contempt  for  the 
wives  of  his  married  colleagues. 
Hardest  of  all  perhaps  to  deal  with 
are  the  young  ladies  who  come  from 
the  Somerville  and  Lady  Margaret 
Halls.  Oxford  is  now  getting  accus- 
tomed to  these  damsels  of  the  higher 
education,  for  they  are  to  be  found 
alike  in  the  lecture-room  and  the 
drawing-room.  And  very  charming 
doubtless  they  are  ;  still,  a  bachelor 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  he  fijids 
them  somewhat  irrepressible,  and,  if 
possible,  more  socially  difficult  than 
the  average  undergraduate. 

And  what  of    the    undergraduate 
himself)     Has  he  changed  from  the 
more  ancient  type)     Has  he  degene- 
rated, or  has  he  improved)      If  any 
tradesman  in  Oxford  were  asked  these 
questions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
his  reply.  He  would  be  eager  to  tell  his 
interlocutor  that  the  present  race  of 
students  are  not  by  any  means   the 
same  sort  of  *'  gentlemen  "  as  they  used 
to  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  But  the 
feeling  of  the  tradesman  has  reference 
rather  to  the  scarcity  of  money  than 
to   any  essential  change  in  feelings 
or   habits.      These    are   the   days    of 
ready  money  and  its  prices,  where  used 
to  be  the  days  of  long  credit  and  ex- 
travagant charges.      The   shopkeeper 
has    to  content    himself   with    quick 
returns,    and    knows    that    his    cus- 
tomer will  be  sure  to  ask  him  for  a 
discount  for  cash.  It  is  a  commonplace 
to  assert  that  every  age  appears  dege- 
nerate to  its  contemporaries  :  the  halo 
of   the  golden  era  crowns   only  the 
memories  of  the  past.     In  all  proba- 
bility the  young  academician  of  the 
present  day  is  quite  as  good   as  his 
predecessor.     Yet  certainly  there  has 
been  some  change  in  external  chanuv 
teristics.  Time  was  when  from  Merton 
College  and    University  College,  and 
the  Canterbury  gate  of  Chiistchurchy 
there  issued  a  stream  of  zealous  Nim- 
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rods,  many  dressed  in  orthodox  scarlet. 
At  the  present  day  the  number  of  hunt- 
ing men  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
both  hands.     The  livery  stables  could 
probably  tell  a  sad  tale  of  the  change 
in  this  respect,  and  Charlie  Symonds 
and  JoeToUit  have  both  had  to  deplore 
the    evanescent    character    of    their 
fortunes.     Again,  it  is,   of  course,   a 
democratic  age,  and  one  can  scarcely 
expect  that  the  same  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  externals  of  dress  as 
heretofore.     But  it  is  only  within  re- 
cent times  that  the  costumes  of  the 
cricket  -  ground   and   the   river   have 
been  thought  sufficient  for  the  High 
Street.     Kot  very  long  ago  a  Proc- 
tor would  have  thought  himself  jus- 
tified   in    arresting    and    fining     an 
undergraduate     so     dressed     at    five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    Now  youths 
in    unseemly   arrangements   of   dirty 
flannels  and  bare  legs  will  not  only 
elbow  their  unconcerned  way  through 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  town, 
but  will  recline  cheek  by  jowl  with 
academic  dignitaries  on  the  sofas  of 
the  Union.     Men   are  more  careless 
in  these  matters  than  they  used  to 
be,  as  might  be  expected  from  an  era 
wliich  has  built  the  hideous  lodgings 
of    King    Edward     Street    and    has 
tolerated    a    tramway    in    the    most 
beautiful     thoroughfare     in    Europe. 
Apart    from    such     purely     external 
characteristics,  it  would  appear  that 
the  average  undergraduate  has  grown 
more   practical,  more   unimaginative, 
more   calculating,   more  shrewd.      It 
is    a    constant    complaint    amongst 
tutors   that    candidates    for   honours 
in  the   Schools  will   only  busy  them- 
selves with  such  lectures  and   essays 
as    are     likely    to     be    immediately 
helpful    for    their    future     examina- 
tion.      Perhaps    the    value     set     on 
prizes    and   on   classes,   the   unfortu- 
nate rivalry  between  colleges  in  these 
matters,  and  the  encouragement  given 
to  such  a  commercial    spirit   by  the 
publication  of  statistics  in  the  daily 
press,   have  had    much    to    do   with 
this  result.      If  so,  there  is  hardly 
any  institution    more   culpable   than 


Balliol.     It   has   set   the  example  of 
estimating    success    by   first    classes. 
It  has  preached  to  the  undergraduate 
a  lesson  of  *'  getting  on  "  as  the  highest 
goal  for  his  ambition,  and  its  definition 
of  "  getting  on  "  has  steadily  been  the 
acquisition  of  material  honours.  Other 
colleges  have  had  to  follow  suit,  mainly 
because  the  presence  or  absence  of  under- 
graduates within  their  walls  is  vital  to 
their  existence  at  a  time  when  landed 
property  has  so  fallen  in  value.    From 
an  educational  point  of  view,  however, 
it  is  an  ignoble  race,  and  he  who  wins 
is  in  many  respects  the  chief  loser. 
Rare,   indeed,   is    the    undergraduate 
who  has   sufficient  warmth   of   heart 
or  generosity  of  temperament   to  let 
himself  dream.     One  would  think  that 
if  there  was  any  place  in'  the  world 
in  which  it  would  be  right  to  dream, 
it    would    be    here,    among    the    in- 
exhaustible memories  inspired  by  the 
noblest  and  most  romantic  of  English 
cities.     But  it  does  not  pay  to  dream  ; 
and  the  fierce  eagerness  of  the  spe- 
cialists  has   rendered   impossible   the 
old  Platonic  culture,  where  beautiful 
.  sights  and  beautiful  sounds  could  win 
the  soul  of  the  student  to  that  beauty 
which   is   but   another  name  for  the 
true  and  the  good. 

Perhaps  these  are  only  the  reflec- 
tions of  one  who  is  unhappy  enough 
to  be  a  reactionary,  and  who  seeks  to 
shelter  himself  beneath  Dr.  Newman's 
plea  that  **  it  is  Oxford's  very  place  to 
be  old-fashioned."  Certainly,  to  be  old- 
fashioned  is  the  last  thing  a  young 
academic  reformer  would  aim  at  in 
the  present  day :  in  him  the  chief 
effort  is  to  be  abreast  of  all  the 
quickly-changing  phases  of  modern 
society,  to  live  up,  as  it  is  said,  to  the 
times.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to 
ignore  the  many  good  elements  which 
can  be  found  in  the  composition  of 
the  present  undergraduate.  Never 
perhaps  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
history  did  he  do  so  much  hard 
work:  of  all  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  his  pastors  and 
masters,  nobbing  is  so  unfair  as  to 
reproach  him  with  idleness.    He  is  too 
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practical  to  be  idle;  and  the  same 
spirit  which  makes  him  demand  ready- 
money  prices  of 'his  bootmaker  or  his 
tailor,  makes  him  also  very  keen  to 
secure  the  best  teaching  and  the  most 
"  paying "  method  of  getting  up  his 
work.  He  does  not  much  believe  in 
his  teachers,  it  is  true,  and  perhaps  he 
is  not  far  wrong.  But  he  expects 
everything  to  be  done  for  him  by  the 
authorities  :  he  desires  lectures  on  every 
portion  of  his  work,  just  as  he  requires 
all  his  wine  to  be  furnished  at  cost 
price  out  of  college  stores.  And  he 
is  a  very  fair  judge  of  both  the 
intellectual  and  the  material  article. 
Even  in  his  clubs  he  is  not  going  to 
pay  a  shilling  more  for  his  dinner  than 
he  ought  to  pay ;  and  the  result  is  that 
his  clubs  are  extremely  well-managed, 
and  on  the  whole  economical.  So,  too, 
he  rates  his  college  according  to  the 
same  standard  as  his  own  institutions. 
If  they  serve  his  interests  (as  he  un- 
derstands them),  well  and  good  :  if  not, 
he  will  go  elsewhere.  He  is  thoroughly 
independent,  thoroughly  practical,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  added,  thoroughly 
narrow  in  both  his  judgments  and  his 
manner  of  life.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  Science  has  established  her  hide- 
ous palaces  in  the  Parks. 

Like  the  general  society  of  Oxford, 
society  among  the  undergraduates  tends 
also  to  become  more  cosmopolitan,  or 
rather  more  metropolitan.  If  the  mar- 
ried Fellow  has  now  to  unlearn  his  usual 
talk  about  his  pupils  and  the  schools, 
and  to  learn  how  to  smoke  a  cigarette 
at  dessert,  so  too  the  undergraduate 
must  have  his  theatre  and  see  the 
fashionable  plays,  without  the  necessity 
of  running  up  to  town.  Mr.  Stedman 
and  his  contributors  have  many  allu- 
sions to  the  theatre,  which  they  rightly 
assume  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
notable  contributions  of  the  Master  of 
Balliol  to  the  distractions  of  modern 
Oxford.  In  some  respects  the  influence 
of  the  theatre  has  been  undoubtedly 
good.  It  has  given  men  something 
better  than  the  doubtful  attractions 
of  the  billiard-room  and  the  certain 
vulgarities   of    the    music-hall.      But 


it  is  early  as  yet  to  estimate  all  the 
results,  and  only  those  who  know 
most  about  this  department  of  Univer- 
sity life  ought  to  venture  upon  an 
opinion.  The  possible  dangers  are  ob- 
vious, not  as  some  College  authorities 
have  declared,  the  waste  of  time,  but 
rather  the  growth  of  a  juvenile 
Bohemianism.  The  story  was  prevalent 
in  Oxford  a  short  time  ago  that  a 
prominent  writer  on  the  Bohemian 
press  of  London  was  entertained  in  one 
of  the  colleges,  and  given  the  privilege 
of  witnessing  a  Greek  play.  So  easy 
is  it  to  combine  classical  tastes  with 
the  instincts  of  the  Strand.  And 
perhaps  when  undergraduates  recite 
on  a  public  stage  and  talk  of  their 
acquaintance  with  green-rooms,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  feel  uneasy.  Still, 
such  rumours  may  be  only  the  inven- 
tions of  those  who  for  whatever  cause 
dislike  the  stage  ;  and  at  all  events 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
institution  of  a  theatre  and  the 
existence  of  an  amateur  dramatic 
club.  Oxford  has  both,  and  such  evils 
as  may  exist  are  apparently  more  con- 
nected with  the  latter  than  with  the 
former.  The  subject  is  not  an  easy 
one  to  discuss  for  any  one  who  is  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  theatrical  movement.  It  is 
sufficient  for  an  observer  to  note  how 
striking  is  the  general  tendency  to 
enlarge  the  borders,  as  it  were,  of  the 
University,  and  to  make  Oxford  a 
suburb  of  London. 

For  this  is  the  most  general  tendency, 
which  serves  to  explain  alike  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  social  changes  which 
Oxford  has  undergone  and  is  under* 
going.  It  springs  from  an  honourable 
and  well-intentioned  desire  to  make 
the  University  national,  to  make 
it  popular,  **to  make  it  go  down," 
according  to  the  conventional  phrase, 
with  every  section  and  interest  in 
England.  Thus  science  is  encouraged 
and  dissent  is  welcomed,  and  there  is 
an  endless  multiplication  of  schools 
and  examiners  to  keep  pace  with  the 
endless   multiplicity  of   contemporary 
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studies.  Oxford  strains  her  ears  to 
catch  the  echoes  of  the  outside  world — 
and  for  her  the  outside  world  is  Loudon. 
There  is  much  in  such  a  centripetal 
tendency  which  has  home  good  fruit. 
It  has  relieved  Oxford  of  some  of  its 
priggishness  and  pedagogism :  that 
which  used  to  he  called  donnishness  is 
now  wellnigh  a  tradition  of  the  past 
But  for  the  same  reason,  the  peculiar 
essence  of  the  old  Oxford  life  has 
evaporated.  There  is  no  special  Ox- 
ford spirit :  it  has  vanished  into  thin 
air.  The  newer  atmosphere  has  certain 
bracing  qualities  :  it  breathes  a  larger 
tolerance  and  freedom  from  routine  ; 
but  it  has  also  filled  the  lungs  with 


something  of  the  metropolitan  fog.  It 
is  well  sometimes  to  reflect  that  there 
was  a  time  when  Oxford  did  not  boast 
of  being  emancipated  and  worldly. 
Then  others  might  talk  of  her  pro- 
vincialism, but  for  herself,  she  did  not 
desire  to  compete  with  the  commercial 
centi*es,  with  London,  and  Birmingham, 
and  Liverpool.  She  hugged  her  own 
chains,  and  dreamt  her  own  dream. 
A  foolish  dream  it  may  be,  if  judged 
by  worldly  canons,  but  not  an  ignoble 
one;  for  the  visions  which  passed 
before  her  slumbering  eyes  were  those 
of  classical  refinement  and  cloistered 
peace. 
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JUANA    ALYAREZ. 

(A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  SKETCH.) 


As  one  journeys  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  from  Buenos  Ayres  towards 
the  Andes,  leaving  behind  the  railways 
of  advancing  civilization  and  the  flat, 
far-stretching  pastures,  here  and  there 
divided  by  wire  fences  and  dotted  with 
estancia  houses,  whose  white  walls  can 
scarce  be  seen  through  the  surround- 
ing clumps  of  trees,  one  comes  by  slow 
stages  and  painful  travelling  to  a 
country  equally  flat  and  far  more 
desolate,  where  the  soft  grasses,  meet 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  give  way  to  the 
hard  and  unprofitable  pampas  that 
stretches  its  feathered  heads  on  all 
sides  to  the  horizon.  Not  a  tree  is  in 
sight,  and  hardly  a  habitation,  save  an 
occasional  squatter's  hut  with  its  mud- 
built  walls  and  grass-thatched  roof, 
around  which  stray,  half -hidden  in  the 
tall  grass,  a  few  horses  or  cows,  or  a  ' 
flock  of  ragged  sheep.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  and  not  even  they  would 
have  been  seen ;  for  not  far  distant 
lay  the  great  lake,  the  Laguna  de  los 
IndioSf  and  near  it  were  the  toldos  of 
Waikeleofu  and  his  tribe.  Poor  Wai- 
keleofu  1  he  led  a  pleasant  life  as 
cacique  with  some  two  hundred  lances 
behind  him.  Fine  it  was  to  scour 
the  plain,  chasing  the  fleet  deer  or 
fleeter  ostrich ;  or  better  still  to  sweep 
off  in  some  night  raid  the  cattle  of  a 
too-confiding  settler.  What  if  they 
did  murder  and  pillage — were  they  not 
the  true  sons  of  the  country,  and  who 
had  a  better  right  than  they)  But 
evil  times  and  an  ambitious  com- 
mandante  fell  upon  Waikeleofu.  His 
toldos  were  surrounded  and  burnt,  his 
men  were  massacred  or  taken  prison- 
ers, and  he,  with  many  others,  was 
brought  bound  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
he  was  exhibited  to  the  curious  at  so 
much  a  head.     It  is  not  necessary  to 


relate  here  how  the  conmiajidante  found 
promotion  and  a  rich  wife  in  conse- 
quence, or  how  Waikeleofu  shortly 
died,  partly  from  rum,  partly  from  a 
general  disinclination  to  live  in  his 
altered  surroundings.  His  faithful 
followers  who  survived  him  buried 
him  with  all  due  rites,  and  slaughtered 
a  horse  over  his  grave,  that  he  might 
have  something  to  ride  when  he  arrived 
at  his  new  destination. 

Waikeleofu  was  gone,  and  his  place 
knew  him  no  more.  Settlers  came 
there  and  built  their  ranchos,  and 
profited  by  his  absence.  The  land  had 
probably  been  sold  in  large  tracts  by 
the  government  to  capitalists  who 
considered  it  yet  too  distant  to  yield 
any  immediate  profit.  The  country 
still  had  its  drawbacks :  it  was  terribly 
far  from  any  market,  and  although 
good  pasture  was  fairly  abundant, 
pumas  were  also  abundant,  and  well 
pleased  to  carry  off  a  sheep  now  and 
then,  much  preferring  a  diet  of  mut- 
ton to  one  of  venison.  Nevertheless, 
when  one  pays  no  rent  it  is  not  good  to 
grumble  over  much  (unless,  of  coarse, 
one  is  an  Irish  farmer) ;  and  the  set- 
tlers in  general,  and  Anselmo  Alvarez 
in  particular,  were  well  content  with 
the  locality. 

Like  the  others,  Anselmo  Alvarez 
was  a  mere  squatter,  settling  on  land 
which  belonged  to  some  city  merchant 
who  was  probably  ignorant  even  of  the 
whereabouts  of  his  property ;  but  un- 
like the  others,  he  had  been  possessed 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  stock 
before  bad  years  and  heavy  losses  bad 
driven  him  with  the  scanty  remnant 
of  his  flocks  to  take  refuge  in  what  was 
practically  no  man's  land.  An  old  man 
he  was,  of  a  short  but  wiry  build,  with 
keen,  greedy  eyes,  that  seemed  out  of 
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place  in  his  otherwise  heavy  and  stupid- 
looking  features.  His  neighbours  dis- 
liked and  rather  feared  him  :  his  wife, 
Maria  Mercedes,  feared  and  worshipped 
him;  and  his  niece,  Juana  Alvarez, 
knew  not  whether  she  hated  or  feared 
him  most.  He  had  a  passion  for  try- 
iog  to  outwit  his  neighbours  which  had 
done  much  towards  ruining  him  in  his 
old  neighbourhood  :  he  had  a  passion 
for  horse-racing,  cards  and  rum,  which 
had  helped  not  a  little  to  the  same  end  ; 
and  he  bore  a  passionate  resentment 
against  a  certain  Juan  Romano,  a 
former  neighbour,  who  had  had  the 
bad  taste  to  prosper  where  Anselmo 
had  almost  starved;  and  who  had  actu- 
ally bought  the  land  upon  which  he 
had  originally  settled. 

News  came  that  Juan  Bomano  had 
been  made  alcalds  of  the  old  district. 
"  Don  Juan  !  "  sneered  Anselmo. 
^'  Look  you,  how  rotten  eggs  come  to 
the  top  of  the  water.  Qu^  tipo  I "  and 
he  spat  on  the  floor.  **  I  knew  his 
father  before  him,  a  man  without 
shame,  a  robber,  and  this  is  the  son  of 
his  father.  What  more  would  you 
have  1 "  And  then  he  would  glare  at 
his  Diece,  who  had  her  reason  for  liking 
the  Romano  family,  and  who  would 
put  on  an  air  of  very  ill-feigned  in- 
difference as  she  moved  about  her 
household  duties. 

When  a  girl  is  eighteen,  and  has  a 
pretty  face,  it  is  good  to  have  a  lover ; 
but  it  is  better  to  choose  one  who  is 
acceptable  to  her  family,  and  Juana 
had  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  hers.  Pedro  Romano  was 
everything  that  could  be  desired  in  the 
point  of  outward  appearance,  and  a 
very  good  fellow  to  boot ;  but  then  he 
was  a  Romano,  and,  as  the  old  Anselmo 
would  have  added,  the  son  of  his 
father.  It  was  not  wonderful,  then, 
that  his  visits  to  their  old  home  had 
been  hardly  tolerated,  and  had  Anally 
ended  in  an  explosion ;  after  which 
Pedro  was  forbidden  the  house,  and 
poor  Juana  had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep 
for  many  a  night,  having  lost  a  lover 
and  received  a  good  beating  in  ex- 
change. 
No.  338. — ^voL.  Lvii. 


Pedro  was  not  to  be  shaken  ofE  so 
easily.  When  the  Alvarez  family  that 
year  moved  out  westwards  to  the  new 
territory,  he  also  left  the  home  of  his 
father  and,  following  them,  took  ser- 
vice with  an  Englishman  who  had 
bought  and  stocked  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  their  neighbourhood.  He  was 
very  young,  Pedro,  and  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Juana  with  all  the  fervour  of 
a  first  passion.  He  was  proud  of  his 
conquest  too,  for  she  was  the  prettiest 
girl  in  all  the  country  round.  How 
could  he  forget  her  ?  Could  he  forget 
that  evening  when  he  first  met  her  in 
ther  shearer's  dance,  a  slight  girl  of 
sixteen  in  a  fresh  white  frock  with  a 
red  flower  in  her  dark  hair,  so  slight 
and  fragile  that  he  could  scarce  feel 
her  weight  as  she  clung  to  him,  slowly 
turning  in  the  never-ending  habaiiercu  f 
All  that  night  he  had  danced  with  her 
alone,  heedless  of  the  grins  and  innuen- 
does of  the  others,  mindful  only  of  those 
downcast  eyes,  veiled  with  their  long 
lashes>  and  the  soft  cheeks  that  flushed 
in  answer  to  his  whispered  words. 
When  the  morning  came,  and  el  viejo, 
who  had  been  gambling  all  night,  had 
ridden  ofE  too  drunk  to  remember  that 
he  was  leaving  his  niece  behind,  Pedro 
saddled  her  horse  and  put  her  on  it. 
And  then — while  he  arranged  the 
heavy  folds  of  the  poncho,  to  guard 
her  against  the  chill  morning  air, 
was  it  she  who  bent  down  her  head  i 
He  knew  not  how  it  happened,  his 
arms  had  found  their  way  round  that 
slender  waist,  and  hers  around  his  neck : 
their  lips  had  met  in  a  long,  lingering 
kiss,  and  his  eyes  had  seen  in  those 
dark  eyes  of  hers  a  fire  they  had  never 
seen  before.  How  could  he  give  her 
up)  Could  he  forget  those  stolen 
interviews — alas  I  so  short  and  far  be- 
tween )  No,  he  would  get  good  wages 
from  the  Englishman,  save  his  money 
and  become  rich  ;  or  perhaps  the  Eng- 
lishman would  give  him  a  flock  to  take 
care  of  and  a  house  on  the  land  ;  and 
then — and  then  Pedro  swore  by  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar,  and  by  some  that 
were  not  saints  at  all,  that  he  would 
have  Juana  Alvarez  to  be  his  wife. 
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For  nearly  two  years  Anselmo 
Alvarez  had  been  settled  in  his  new 
home.  His  business  had  been  prosper- 
ing fairly,  both  his  cattle  and  his  sheep 
had  increased,  and  he  had  still  a  little 
money  left  from  the  sale  of  his  last 
wool.  In  truth,  his  house  was  not 
much  to  look  at :  a  mud-hut  divided 
into  two  rooms,  each  with  a  door  and  a 
square  hole  in  the  wall,  that  with  the 
help  of  a  wooden  shutter  served  as  a 
window.  There  was  no  chimney.  In 
one  room  slept  Mercedes  with  her 
niece  Juana  and  her  little  daughter 
Carmen  :  the  other  served  as  a  kitchen 
and  sleeping-place  for  a  boy  that  helped 
Anselmo  in  his  work.  The  furniture 
was  simple  :  a  couple  of  wooden  bed- 
steads for  the  women,  covered  with 
that  coarse  white  lace  that  it  delights 
the  heart  of  native  women  to  make  : 
three  rickety  chairs,  an  old  wooden 
press  in  which  were  stowed  away  many 
treasures,  their  holiday  dresses,  all 
wrapped  in  paper,  a  book  which  no  one 
could  read,  the  certificates  for  the 
cattle-brand  and  sheep- marks,  a  broken 
rosary  and  Carmen's  discarded  doll.  A 
coloured  print  of  the  Virgin  hung  over 
one  bed ;  and,  as  a  pendant  to  it,  over 
the  other  was  fixed  a  coloured  plate  of 
a  lady  in  full  ball-dress.  In  the  other 
room,  which  served  as  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  the  walls,  blackened  with 
Bmoke,  were  hung  with  bridles  and 
lassoes,  and  the  floor  littered  with  the 
countless  odds  and  ends  of  camp-life  : 
a  few  rough  wooden  settles  and  an  in- 
verted ox-skull  served  as  seats,  while 
two  or  three  iron  pots,  a  strip  of  iron, 
called  an  asador,  on  which  to  roast 
their  meat,  and  a  few  metal  spoons, 
cups  and  platters,  completed  the  house- 
hold belongings.  In  Arcadia,  the 
houses  as  a  rule  are  not  sumptuously 
furnished,  but  at  least  they  are  kept 
fairly  clean,  and  the  well-swept  mud 
floors  and  spotless  lace  on  the  beds  said 
much  for  Doiia  Mercedes*  care  for 
cleanliness. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  day,  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  and  Anselmo  was 
sleeping  the  siesta  of  a  just  man,  who 
has  a  family  to  work  for  him.     Mer- 


cedes was  engaged  in  mending  some  of 
the  family  clothes,  while  she  racked 
her  brains,  thinking  how  she  might 
account  to  her  husband  for  the  balance 
of  the  money  he  had  given  her  to  buy 
stores  with.  Perhaps  he  would  not 
ask  for  it.  If  he  did,  surely  he  would 
not  grudge  the  children  the  new  stock- 
ings she  had  bought  with  it.  Mercedes 
doubted  and  stitched,  stitched  and 
doubted,  trying  to  account  for  the  de- 
ficit by  the  high  price  of  sugar.  Out- 
side the  rancho  the  sun  beat  down 
fiercely  on  the  brown  arid  plain : 
the  tall  heads  of  the  pampas-grass 
drooped  in  the  swimming  haze  of  the 
still  noonday  heab  without  a  breath 
of  air  to  stir  them  No  sign  of  life 
or  motion  save  the  incessant  hum  of 
grasshoppers  and  winged  creatures  in- 
numerable that  seem  to  be  busiest 
when  all  nature  is  resting.  In.  a 
caiiedon,  or  slight  hollow  in  the  ground, 
the  sheep  had  gathered  together,  close 
crowded,  head  to  head,  panting  with 
the  heat  and  patiently  waiting  the  cool 
of  the  evening  to  resume  their  feeding : 
not  far  from  them  Juana  and  Carmea 
alternately  slept  and  watched  under 
the  improvised  shade  of  a  large  piece 
of  sacking  which  had  served  as  a 
saddle  for  the  old  horse  they  had 
tethered  beside  them. 

''Carmen,  don't  go  to  sleep;  you 
promised  to  tell  me  whom  you  saw 
yesterday  when  you  went  to  the  town. 
Wake  up,  lazy  one  I  You  said  you 
would  tell  me  when  we  were  alone." 

Carmen,  a  sturdy  child  of  twelve,  de- 
liberately stretched  herself  and  sat  up, 
tucking  her  bare  feet  and  brown  legs 
under  her.  A  gleam  of  mischief  lit  up 
her  sleepy  brown  eyes  as  she  shook  her 
shaggy  hair  back  from  her  face. 

"  Whom  I  saw  when  I  went  to  the 
pueUo  ?  Guess  then,  Juanita  mia,  if 
you  would  know.  Stay — think  of  some 
one  who  knows  you  well  and  would 
send  you  a  message — some  one  whom 
you  like  r* 

"Dona  Elvira,  who  gave  me  the 
looking-glass  ] " 

''  No,  it  was  not  a  woman/'  said 
Carmen   scornfully.     **  Think    again 
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think  of  a  man  whom  you  like,  qtierida 
miay  whom  you  like  very,  very  much." 

"  I  don't  like  any  man  very  much." 

"  What  I  not  old  Geronimo  the  one- 
eyed,  who  plays  the  guitar  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  like  him,"  said  Juana 
indifferently.  "  Well,  what  had  Gero- 
nimo to  say  1 " 

"It  was  not  Greronimo,  although  I 
did  see  him  too.  Tell  me,  Juanita, 
dost  thou  not  like  Pedro  Bomano  1 " 

The  blood  rushed  to  Juana' s  face :  for 
a  minute  she  had  not  breath  to  speak. 
"  Pedro  Komano !  it  is  impossible.  It 
is  not  true.  It  is  impossible  that  thou 
hast  seen  him  !  Ah !  tell  me,  nina,  do 
not  tease  me." 

"  It  was  Pedro  Eomano  then,"  cried 
Carmen,  delighted  to  unburden  herself 
of  a  secret  that  she  had  kept  with 
difficulty  for  twenty-four  hours. 
"  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all.  Yes- 
terday when  I  rode  with  the  mother  to 
the  pueblo — ^we  rode  slowly,  for  it  is 
very  far,  quite  six  leagues,  and  it  was 
nearly  eleven  when  we  got  there.  It 
is  a  wretched  place,  only  two  stores  in 
all,  and  no  church  or plazahke  our  old 
town  at  San  Jos6  ;  but  you  know  it, 
you  saw  it  when  you  went  with  father 
— ah  i  Juana,  dost  thou  not  wish  that 
thou  hadst  gone  this  time  instead  of 
mel  Well,  we  stopped  outside  the 
store  that  has  a  guitar  and  a  cow 
painted  on  the  wall,  the  cUma^en 
which  the  Spaniard  keeps,  and  we 
went  in,  and  mother  bought  all  the 
things — oh,  Juana,  do  you  know,  she 
has  bought  us  each  a  new  pair  of  white 
stockings  to  wear  on  fiestas  ?  " 

"  I  know,  I  know !  "  cried  Juana 
impatiently.  "  Never  mind  the  stock- 
ings. Was  it  there  that  you  saw 
PedroT' 

"QttI  impacvencia!  No,  I  did  not 
see  Pedro  then.  We  went  away  to 
see  old  Domingo  Lanar,  who  gave  us 
dinner  and  new-baked  tortas,  and  then 
we  came  back  to  fetch  the  things,  and 
while  they  were  baigaining  about  the 
rice — or  was  it  the  matches  1  I  forget 
— well,  at  any  rate,  I  went  outside  to 
see  if  I  could  see  any  one  in  the  wine- 
shop opposite.    There  were  four  horses 


tied  there :  one  a  chestnut,  with  white 
legs  and  a  heavy  head,  just  like  the 
horse  Pedro  used  to  ride,  and  I 
thought — can  that  be  Pedro's  chest- 
nut 1  And  then  I  saw  the  silver  stir- 
rups, and  I  was  almost  sure  it  was 
Pedro's  horse.  And  then  Pedro  came 
out  himself.  I  was  so  siurprised,  you 
might  have  offered  me  ever  so  many 
sweets  and  I  shouldn't  have  seen  them. 
Well,  he  did  not  notice  me,  and  was 
getting  on  his  horse  to  ride  away. 
Oh,  I  thought,  he  will  go  without 
seeing  me !  What  shall  I  do  ?  And 
then  I  called  out  loud,  ^Buenaa  tardee, 
Don  Pedro  I '  " 

"  Ah  I  Carmen,  my  heart,  my  dar- 
ling !  "  and  Juana  smothered  her  with 
kisses. 

*^  I  thought  thou  wouldst  ]ike  me 
to  speak  to  him,"  said  Carmen  de- 
murely. "  Well,  he  turned  round  and 
saw  me,  and  cried  out,  *  What,  Car- 
men!— the  little  one — what  art  thou 
doing  here  ? '  and  then  we  began  to 
talk,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  with 
the  mother,  and  that  she  must  not  see 
him,  and  where  we  lived,  and  that  the 
little  puppy  he  had  given  me  was  dead, 
and  that  you  were  well  and  had  grown 
80  beautiful,  and  that  the  old  black 
horse  was  lame,  and  that  I  should 
like  to  be  back  in  the  old  home " 

"  But  what  did  Pedro  say  t "  inter- 
rupted poor  Juana.  **  What  was  his 
message  ] " 

"  Well,  while  we  were  talking  the 
mother  came  out,  and  he  had  to  slip 
away;  but  he  told  me — what  was  it 
now^I  know.  I  was  to  tell  thee 
that  he  lived  at  the  Estaneia  Aguila, 
that  he  was  shepherd  to  the  Jnglis, 
Don  Tomaso  Donovan  ;  that  he  loved 
thee  always — always,  and  by  all  the 
saints  that  I  should  tell  it  to  no  one 
else;  that  he  would  come  some  day 
when  el  viejo  was  away,  and  that — 
listen,  there  is  some  one  passing." 

The  sound  of  a  bell  and  the  beat  of 
horses*  feet  came  faintly  through  the 
heavy  air.  At  some  distance  off  a 
man  was  riding  towards  the  rcmchOf 
driving  before  him  four  horses  with 
their  madrina,  or  bell-mare.     With  his 
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broad  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  he 
looked  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but 
passed  straight  on,  lazily  brushing 
through  the  tall  grass. 

'^ Who  is  it)"  said  Juana,  cautiously 
peering  out  from  their  shelter. 

"  Kamon  Perez/'  answered  Carmen, 
"  he  always  looks  half  asleep.  I  hate 
him ;  and  he  is  going  to  the  house. 
What  does  he  want)  He  is  always 
passing  this  way.  I  wanted  to  go  to 
the  house,  too :  it  is  so  hot  here." 

^*  No,  no  :  not  while  that  man  is 
there.  Let  us  wait  a  little  longer." 
And  Juana  pulled  Carmen  down  be- 
side her  on  the  ground.  '^Tell  me, 
how  did  Pedro  look)  What  more  did 
he  say  ?  **  and  the  conversation  about 
Pedro  was  once  more  resumed! 

Meanwhile,  Kamon  Perez  rode  on  to 
the    rancJio.       He    was    a    thorough 
gauc/io,    in   the  worst    sense   of    the 
word.     Too  idle,  or  too  proud  to  work 
regularly,  he  wandered  about,  picking 
up  a   little    money   here  and    there, 
sometimes    by   doing  a   day's    work, 
more  often  by  cards  or  racing.     His 
face,    deeply    scarred    by    small-pox, 
showed  signs  of  his  Indian  blood  in  its 
copper  colour  and  restless,  bloodshot 
eyes.     At  present  he  was  on  his  way 
to  the  house  of  his  mother,  who  lived 
at   no  great  distance  from   Anselmo 
Alvarez — an  old  woman,  reputed  to  be 
rich,   also   the   wise    woman    of    the 
neighbourhood,  skilled  to  charm  away 
disease  both  from  man  and  beast,  and  to 
wheedle  money  from  her  neighbours' 
pockets.     Like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Bamon  stood  in  considerable  awe  of 
her,  and  it  was  rare  that  he  sought 
shelter  in  her  house.     "  If  you  would 
only  marry  and  bring  a  wife  here  to 
help  me,"  his  mother  would  grumble. 
"  Now  that  I  am  growing  old  I  need 
some  younger  limbs  to  help  me.     But 
who   would   many  such   a  worthless 
one  1 " 

Marry  a  wife !  Kamon  shuddered 
at  the  idea,  yet  to  that  he  must  come. 
Y6t  the  last  Uvi  months  things  had 
gone  badly  with  him.  When  one  does 
not  pay  one's  losses  at  cards  or  races 
it  is  difficult  to  get  credit.     '*  How  am 


I  to  payl"  Ramon  indignantly  ex- 
plained. "  When  I  do  not  win  I 
have  no  money  to  pay."  The  argu- 
ment was  undoubtedly  excellent ;  but 
the  explanation  was  not  considered 
satisfactory.  No  one  would  race  with 
him :  no  one  would  play  cards  with 
him ;  and  no  wine-shop  would  give 
him  credit.  Even  the  last  resource  of 
honest  work  had  failed  him.  Why  not 
marry  1  His  mother  was  old,  and  they 
said  she  was  rich.  Even  supposing  she 
did  not  die,  and  he  grew  weary  of  his 
life  with  her,  he  could  leave  his  wife 
there  and  go  back  to  his  old  com- 
panions. If  he  was  to  marry,  it  would 
be  good  to  marry  Juana  Alvarez.  The 
old  man  hated  his  niece,  and  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  Kamon  knew 
there  were  not  many  families  who 
would  be  proud  of  an  alliance  with 
him.  Besides,  Juana  was  just  the 
useful  girl  that  his  mother  would 
approve  of.  He  had  determined  to 
arrange  the  matter  with  old  Anselmo 
at  once,  and  he  was  now  waiting 
outside  the  door,  wondering  how  he 
should  begin  the  negotiations. 

There  was  no  one  moving.  "  Ave 
Maria  /  "  he  called  out. 

No  one  came  out  but  a  savage-look- 
ing mastiff,  who,  after  barking  furiously 
and  finding  that  it  made  no  impression, 
tried  to  bite  the  horse's  tail,  and  re- 
ceived a  kick  in  the  jaws  for  his  pains 
that  rolled  him  several  yards  off. 

"  Dog    of    the   devil  1  "    muttered 

Kamon.     **  Ave  Maria"  he  cried  again. 

Presently  Dona  Mercedes  made  her 

appearance  in  the  doorway,  shading 

her  eyes  from  the  glare. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  What,  Don  Kamon  1 
caramba  /  is  it  you  )  Get  off  your  horse, 
man,  and  come  in :  you  are  welcome. 
Ah,  evil  dog  !  wilt  thou  not  get  away  % 
Hit  him  with  your  whip,  Don  Kamon. 
Tie  up  your  horse  and  enter."  Kamon 
swaggered  into  the  house  after  his 
hostess,  while  the  mastiff  slunk  away 
growling  and  meditating  reprisals. 

**  Where  is  your  husband,  Doha 
Mercedes  1 " 

''He  is  here,"  called  out  Anselmo, 
as  he  came  into  the  room  rubbing  his 
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eyes.  "  How  goes  it,  Kamon  1  What 
news  have  you  1  I  have  been  sleeping 
late.  Wife,  serve  us  a  mate :  Kamon 
will  take  a  mate,  will  you  not  1  Well, 
what  news  1 " 

"  None  :  to-morrow  is  New  Year's 
Day." 

"  It  is  hot  enough  to-day,"  grumbled 
Anselmo.  "  If  the  new  year  would 
bring  us  rain,  it  would  be  welcome: 
the  camp  is  &s  dry  as  a  monk's 
throat." 

Mercedes  busily  raked  together  the 
hot  ashes  on  the  hearth,  that  she  might 
boil  the  kettle  and  serve  the  mati,  or 
in  other  words  a  curiously  graven 
gourd,  filled  with  a  kind  of  tea  upon 
whicb  hot  water  is  poured,  and  the  in- 
fusion then  sucked  out  through  a  tube, 
called  a  bomhilla.  Mercedes  kept  re- 
filling it,  and  presenting  it  to  one  and 
the  other  as  they  smoked  their  cigar- 
ettes, carrying  on  a  desultory  conver- 
sation. 

**  Where  are  the  girls  ?  "  asked 
Kamon  at  last. 

"  They  are  out  with  the  sheep," 
said  Mercedes.  '*  I  do  not  know  why 
they  have  not  come  in  for  the  siesta, 
it  is  too  hot  there  in  the  camp.  But 
girls  are  wilful  and  foolish." 

'^The  foal  takes  after  the  mare," 
said  Anselmo  disagreeably.  **  Why 
does  the  hombUla  always  get  choked  1 
Will  you  never  make  mat%  properly  ] 
No,  I  will  take  no  more/'  he  added, 
as  his  wife  submissively  tried  to  clear 
the  hombiUa  by  blowing  down  it.  "Go 
and  see  what  meat  there  is.  Kamon 
will  eat  and  sleep  here  to-night,  will  you 
not,  Kamon  %  Come  with  me  now  and 
I  will  show  you  the  cattle.  Ah,  if 
only  there  were  some  one  to  buy  a  few 
fat  bullocks  from  me ;  but  no  buyer 
ever  passes  in  this  cursed  neighbour- 
hood !  "  And  the  two  men  went  out, 
leaving  Mercedes  to  her  household 
duties. 

"You  have  not  sold  your  roan, 
then  1 "  said  Anselmo,  as  he  passed 
a  critical  eye  over  his  friend's  horses. 

"The  Kosillo?  no,  I  would  never 
sell  him.  I  would  not  part  from  him  for 
a  league  of  land.  The  officers  at  the  little 


fort  offered  me  any  money  for  him ;  but 
no, — a  good  horse  is  not  found  every 
day,  and  so  good  a  horse  as  this  there 
is  not  in  the  whole  partido.  He  brings 
me  money,  too :  for  a  race  of  half-a- 
mile — two  miles — four  miles — ^there 
is  no  horse  can  touch  him.  Why,  the 
other  day  at  the  Esquina  of  Santa 
Paula — "  and  Kamon,  who  could  be 
eloquent  on  one  subject,  poured  forth 
a  most  untruthful  but  energetic  account 
of  his  horse's  triumphs,  and  the  more 
incredulous  Anselmo  looked,  the  more 
violent  the  oaths  he  used  to  confirm 
them. 

"  Nevertheless,  vou  would  have  sold 
him  to  me  the  other  day,"  objected 
Anselmo;  "and  I  believe  you  would 
Bell  him  now." 

"To  you  I  might,"  said  Kamon, 
wishing  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
host.  "  You  understand  him.  What 
money  you  might  make  with  him  1  But 
no — I  could  not  sell  him." 

"  As  it  pleases  you,"  said  Anselmo, 
sulkily.  "  After  all,  I  don't  know  what 
use  I  could  make  of  him."  And  the 
two  men  went  on  riding  in  silence, 
each  considering  how  he  might  best 
re-open  the  subject  without  appearing 
too  eager. 

Dolt  as  Kamon  was,  he  sometimes 
had  an  original  idea  of  his  own ;  and 
there  now  occurred  to  him  a  really 
brilliant  one.  He  was  willing  enough 
to  sell  his  horse  at  a  good  price,  but 
that  price  he  knew  by  sad  experience 
was  hai*d  to  get.  Anselmo  had  long 
been  anxious  to  buy  the  horse  ;  but 
Anselmo  was  not  good  for  any  transac- 
tion in  ready  money.  He  thought 
over  all  his  friend's  possessions  with  a 
view  to  an  exchange,  and  among  them 
he  thought  of  his  niece  : — "  Let  him 
give  me  Juana,  and  he  shall  have  the 
horse."  After  all,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  that  strain  in  the  horse's 
shoulder  :  he  came  home  a  little  lame 
after  that  last  race  :  no  one  had  noticed 
it,  but  Kamon  felt  that  the  horse's 
best  days  were  over.  Of  course  no  one 
in  their  senses  would  value  such  a  horse 
and  a  wife  at  the  same  price,  but  then 
the  horse  was  not  quite  sound,  and 
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Ramon  knew  it.  He  looked  at  his 
companion  and  considered  how  be 
should  begin. 

"aS'i,  seflor,^*  he  said  presently,  and 
then  sighed  heavily.  That  is  the  ap- 
proved way  of  beginning  a  conversa* 
tion  :  it  is  polite,  affirmative,  and  does 
not  compromise  one. 

"  Listen,  Anselmo,"  he  began,  after 
another  long  pause,  "  I  Would  not  sell 
the  horse  ;  but  to  you — my  friend — I 
might  give  it.  Yes,  give  it  away,  but 
under  certain  conditions."  For  then 
he  had  another  idea  more  brilliant  even 
than  the  first — why  not  have  Juana 
and  a  dowry  as  well  ? 

**  Conditions  1 "  retorted  the  other, 
"  a  gift  with  conditions  1  That  is  like 
the  cake  of  Gomez  :  he  gave  it  to  the 
wedding-feast  and  ate  it  all  himself." 

**No,  I  am  serious,"  protested  Ramon. 
"  Listen,  and  I  will  explain  to  you. 
You  know  my  mother,  she  is  old  and 
rich.  I  too  will  be  rich  some  day,"  he 
added  complacently,  feeling  that  such 
a  prospect  would  improve  his  case. 
**  Well,  I  want  a  wife,  and  my  mother 
wants  some  one  to  live  with  her.  Many 
a  time  has  she  said  to  me,  'Ramon, 
marry  thyself,  and  bring  me  a  daughter- 
in-law  to  help  me ;  but  marry  a  woman 
who  can  bring  a  dowry,  or  if  she  can 
only  bring  a  small  dowry — a  few  milch 
cows  or  a  small  flock  of  sheep — ^let  her 
come  from  a  decent  house.  There 
is  Ansel  mo  Alvarez,  he  conld  give  a 
good  dowry  with  his  niece."  Ramon 
stole  a  look  at  his  companion  who 
stared  at  him  blankly.  ^*  That  is  what 
my  mother  says,  Ansel  mo  :  you  know 
my  mother,  she  is  old  and  very  rich. 
But  what  I  say  is  this.  I  would  marry 
Juana  gladly  with  very  little — say  ten 
milch  cows — and  the  day  that  I  marry 
Juana  I  will  make  you  a  present  of 
the  horse." 

"It  is  impossible  1 "  said  Anselmo 
shortly  ;  but  he  had  wavered  before  he 
said  it,  and  Ramon  mentally  added 
five  cows  to  his  price. 

It  was  late  and  already  growing  dark 
by  the  time  that  the  two  men  returned 
to  the  rancho,  but  the  bargain  had  been 
completed.     Anselmo  was  nob  averse 


to  getting  rid  of  his  niece,  a  loss  which 
only  entailed  a  little  more  work  on  his 
wife's  shoulders,  and  he  considered  that 
a  connection  with  the  old  woman 
would  probably  be  not  unpi*ofitable  ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  the  cows  he  held 
out  gallantly.  So  that  it  had  been 
finally  agreed  that  Juana  should  ac- 
company Ramon  the  next  day  to  his 
mother's  house,  and  live  with  them 
until  the  wedding ;  and  that  on  the 
day  they  were  married  he,  Anselmo, 
should  receive  the  roan  horse  in  ex- 
change for  five  cows. 

The  girls  were  still  out,  driving  in 
the  sheep  to  shut  them  in  their  pens 
for  the  night.  Juana's  clear  voice  and 
Carmen's  childish  treble  could  be  heard 
shrill  above  the  loud  bleating  of  the 
flock,  that  rushed  here  and  there  in 
wild  confusion,  having  no  wish  to  be 
shut  up  at  an  hour  when  the  air  was 
cool  and  the  grass  sweet.  Ramon  set 
to  work  to  collect  his  horses  and  hobble 
the  mare,  making  preparations  for  an 
early  start  on  the  morrow.  Inside  the 
house  Mercedes  tearfully  protested 
against  the  proposition  that  Anselmo 
had  brought  home  with  him,  passing 
from  indignation  to  entreaty  as  she 
found  her  husband  obdurate.  It  was 
monstrous :  it  was  absurd :  it  was  so 
inconvenient.  **  She  is  so  useful  here. 
How  can  I  do  all  the  work  without 
her  1  If  I  am  ill,  who  is  to  cook  and 
wash  t  And  Carmen  so  young  too  ! 
No,  no :  let  us  wait  till  Carmen  is 
older,  and  then  she  may  go.  She  will 
not  wish  it.  Remember,  she  is  an 
orphan  and  your  brother's  child.  Yes, 
yes,  I  know  that  you  have  been  as 
good  as  a  father  to  her — I  do  not  say 
that  you  have  not.  But  he  is  a  good- 
for-nothing,  that  Ramon.  While  his 
mother  lives,  it  is  well ;  but  when  she 
dies  you  will  see  that  he  will  spend 
everything ;  and  then  his  wife  will 
return  here  with  children  probably, 
and  without  even  her  clothes." 

"  Enough  I "  shouted  Anselmo.  "  Get 
that  girl  ready  to  go  to-morrow.  To 
argue  with  a  woman  is  to  shear  a  pig. 
One  gets  nothing  by  it  but  noise.  Hold 
thy  tongue,  I  tell  thee,"   as  bis  wife 
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raised  her  voice  in  fresh  entreaty. 
''  The  girl  goes,  would  that  some  one 
would  take  thee  also  1 "  And  Anselmo 
hastily  made  his  escape  as  the  girls 
came  in,  leaving  to  his  wife  the  task 
of  explaining  his  wishes. 

Supper  was  late  that  night  at  the 
rancho,  and,  as  Kamon  would  have 
said,  the  company  was  algo  triste. 
Poor  Juana  sat  silent  with  pale  cheeks 
and  red  eyes :  the  flood  of  tears  and 
vehement  anger  that  had  accompanied 
her  first  refusal  were  all  over.  She 
knew  too  well  the  uselessness  of  con- 
tending with  her  uncle.  For  two 
hours  she  had  struggled  against  her 
fate,  and  now  she  sat  there,  sullenly 
resigned,  gulping  down  an  occasional 
sob,  or  answering  in  monosyllables  to 
the  clumsy  compliments  that  Bamon 
tried  to  pay  her.  Carmen,  who  was 
more  demonstrative  in  her  grief,  hav- 
ing roared  for  a  whole  hour,  had  finally 
cried  herself  to  sleep,  refusing  to  eat 
her  supper  or  in  any  way  be  comforted ; 
while  among  the  elders  of  the  party 
there  was  a  certain  air  of  embarrass- 
ment, although  in  truth  it  interfered 
little  with  their  appetite, — but  then 
the  stew  was  really  excellent. 

Supper  over,  the  two  women  retired 
to  their  room,  while  the  men  spread 
out  the  many  rugs  of  which  their 
saddles  were  composed,  to  serve  them 
as  beds  on  the  floor.  Eamon  lighted 
a  final  cigarette  and  set  himself  to 
review  his  day's  work.  It  was  a  good 
idea  that,  to  carry  the  girl  home  with 
him.  The  old  woman  would  see  that 
he  was  in  earnest.  The  girl  had  been 
crying.  Ramon  wondered  whether 
she  really  disliked  having  to  marry 
him.  All  girls  were  like  that:  they 
really  wanted  to  be  married,  and  pre- 
tended that  they  did  not.  Then  he 
remembered  the  roan  horse  and  sighed. 
Que  lastima  !  he  could  hardly  bear  to 
lose  him — all  for  a  woman,  too ! 
There  were  many  women  in  the  world, 
but  there  was  no  horse  like  that  roan. 
How  good  that  stew  was ! — did  Juana 
make  it  t  After  all,  the  horse  might 
go  lame  again  ;  and  there  were  not 
many  girls  like  Juana.     It  would  be 


pleasant  to  have  some  one  in  the 
house  whom  he  could  order  about  and 
who  would  obey  him.  When  he 
asked  the  old  woman  for  his  dinner 
she  abused  him  :  '*  Canst  thou  not 
wait,  idle  one?  Thou  art  always 
more  ready  to  eat  than  to  work." 
Juana  would  not  say  that :  she  would 
not  dare  to.  She  was  pretty — not  so 
pretty  as  the  woman  at  the  wine-shop, 
but  still  she  was  pretty.  After  all, 
he  must  have  sold  the  horse  sooner  or 
later;  and,  as  it  was,  Anselmo  had 
not  got  it  yet.  Ramon  threw  away 
the  end  of  the  cigarette,  and  a  serene 
content  fell  on  him  as  he  composed 
himself  to  sleep.  On  the  whole  he 
was  well  satisfied. 

Unfortunately  to  every  question 
there  are  two  sides,  and  Juana  viewed 
the  matter  in  a  very  different  light. 
Sleepless  and  miserable  she  lay  still, 
choking  down  the  convulsive  sobs  that 
almost  suffocated  her.  Around  her, 
tight  clasped,  were  the  arms  of  little 
Carmen,  who  slept  the  deep  sleep  of  a 
tired  child — too  tired  to  be  disturbed 
by  grief  or  tormenting  thoughts  of  the 
coming  morrow.  That  wretched  mor- 
row !  Juana  thought — could  she  but 
die  and  it  might  never  come.  The 
dreaiy  hours,  how  slow  they  pass 
when  sorrow  has  robbed  us  of  sleep  ! 
She  knew  not  whether  she  most 
longed  for  or  dreaded  the  morning 
light.  The  passion  of  rage  and  indig- 
nation had  died  away,  giving  place  to 
the  misery  of  helplessness  and  intense 
self-pity.  Now  and  then  wild  thoughts 
of  flight  or  revenge  would  pass  through 
her  mind.  She  remembered  the  story 
of  a  girl  who  had  hidden  a  knife  in 
her  bodice.  Should  she  do  that  too  ) 
Could  she  not  run  away  1  Pedro  was 
so  close — only  seven  leagues  off — and 
yet  so  powerless  to  help  her.  She 
tried  hard  to  think  of  some  way  to 
escape,  and  clenched  her  hands  in  de- 
spair,— not  one — no,  not  one  I 

All  things  come  to  an  end,  even  a 
sleepless  night.  Next  morning,  by  the 
time  that  Juana  had  got  up,  much  later 
than  usual,  Ramon  Perez  had  been 
gone  for  several  hours  :  he  had  ridden  off 
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to  take  his  horses  to  his  mother's  house 
and  prepare  her  for  her  coming  guest. 
He  was  to  return  that  afternoon,  and 
in  the  meantime  Juana  was  free  to 
array  herself  in  her  best  dress  and 
pack  up  her  scanty  wardrobe  in  a  cot- 
ton handkerchief.  All  the  preparations, 
such  as  they  were,  were  left  to  Mer- 
cedes. Carmen  and  Juana  sat  together 
in  the  comer,  idly  waiting  and  whisper- 
ing to  each  other. 

"  But  how  will  you  run  away  when 
you  are  there  % "  asked  Carmen.  ''  Sup- 
posing they  watch  you  % " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  will  not  live 
with  them  long.  Oh,  they  will  give 
me  an  opportunity  sooner  or  later.  At 
jiny  rate,  I  will  never  marry  him, — 
never  ! " 

"  But  if  you  run  away,"  continued 
Carmen, "  will  you  run  away  to  Pedro  I" 

'*  Quihi  aahe  I "  said  Juana,  with  a 
blush.    **  I  will  run  away  somewhere." 

"  But  if  you  should,"  persisted 
Carmen, "  will  you  have  me  to  live 
with  you  %  It  would  be  so  good,  and  I 
cannot  live  without  you." 

"  Of  course  we  will,  hija  mia,  thou 
shalt  live  with  us  always." 

It  is  veiy  well  to  make  plans  for  the 
future,  but  neither  Carmen  nor  Juana 
had  the  least  idea  how  they  were  to  be 
carried  out )  and  when  Kamon  made 
his  appearance  late  in  the  afternoon, 
riding  his  famous  roan  and  leading 
another  horse  for  his  lady-love,  their 
spirits  fell  again  to  zero,  and  they 
could  hardly  bring  themselves  to  say 
good-bye. 

**  AdioSf  mi  tia,^^  Juana  saidtoDoiia 
Mercedes.  ''  May  not  Carmen  come 
with  me?" 

"No,  not  now,"  said  Mercedes. 
"  She  shall  go  and  see  thee  soon.  We 
shall  all  come  to  the  wedding,"  she 
added  with  melancholy  satisfaction. 
"Till  then,  adios^  my  child,  mayst 
thou  go  with  God  !  " 

"  AdioSf  Carmen,  my  heart,"  and 
Juana  with  difficulty  freed  herself  from 
the  frantic  embraces  of  her  little 
cousin.  "  Will  you  take  my  bundle, 
Don  Ramon  1  Is  that  your  roan 
horse  I" 


"  Yes,  this  is  the  roan,"  said  Ramon, 
pleased  that  she  should  at  last  vouch- 
safe to  address  him. 

"  Is  he  quiet  to  ride  ?  " 

"  Quiet  1  He  is  as  gentle  as  a' girl  1 " 
(Alas,  poor  ignorant  Ramon  I)  "  Would 
you  like  to  ride  him  t  I  can  change  the 
saddles." 

Anselmo  had  again  gone  back  to  the 
house,  or  Ramon  could  not  have  made 
the  proposition.  "  He  has  a  beautiful 
gallop,  so  smooth,  so  fast." 

"  Yes,  I  would  like  to  ride  him,"  said 
Juana  quietly,  a  curious  look  stealing 
into  her  face. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  exchange  was 
made,  and  Juana,  who  seemed  to  be 
trembling,  was  seated  in  the  saddle. 
Ramon  vaulted  quickly  on  to  the  other 
horse. 

"Oh,  my  saddle  is  all  wYong  1 "  she 
cried.  "  No,  you  cannot  do  it,  Carmen, 
let  Don  Ramon  arrange  it :  you  can 
hold  his  horse  for  him." 

Ramon  slipped  off  his  horse,  and  giv- 
ing his  rebenqtie,  a  whip  made  of  a  flat 
leather  thong,  into  Juana's  hands,  be- 
gan to  fumble  about  the  saddle  with 
one  hand  on  the  bridle. 

"No,  it  is  the  other  side — the  left 
side  ! "  cried  Juana  impatiently. 

Ramon  went  round  to  the  other  side, 
keeping  his  right  hand  still  on  the 
reins.  Juana's  eyes  flashed,  and  then 
with  all  her  force  she  brought  down  the 
r$benque  across  his  face.  Ramon  stag- 
gered back,  both  hands  to  his  eyes, 
with  a  furious  execration.  The  roan 
plunging  wildly  forward  started  off  at 
full  gallop,  the  reins  loose  on  his  neck. 
Ramon  rushed  at  the  other  horse,  but 
Carmen  had  been  too  quick  for  him. 
It  had  flashed  across  her  mind  that 
there  was  no  other  horse  tied  there 
except  her  father's,  and  that  was  un- 
saddled. With  the  agility  of  a  true 
child  of  the  camp  she  had  thrown  her- 
self on  to  Ramon's  horse  before  he 
could  stop  her,  and  was  galloping  wildly 
after  her  cousin,  with  no  hope  of  over- 
taking her,  but  exulting  in  the  know- 
ledge that  she  had  considerably  delayed 
the  pursuit. 

Juana  dared  not  turn  her  horse  to 
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right  or  left,  bat  galloped  straight  on, 
every  now  and  then  looking  back  to 
see  if  she  were  pursued.  She  saw 
Carmen  already  far  behind  her,  but 
behind  Carmen  she  could  see  two 
rapidly  increasing  black  spots,  and 
knew  that  the  chase  was  well  started. 
If  only  she  could  get  out  of  their  sight 
and  turn  her  horse  to  the  left,  in  the 
direction  of  Pedro  Eomano's  home,  she 
might  yet  escape  them.  Juana  gazed 
with  aching  eyes,  then  gave  a  cry  of 
joy  as  she  saw  straight  in  front  of  her 
the  thick  rolling  smoke  of  a  pampas 
fire.  It  looked  so  close  and  yet  it  was 
80  far :  at  least  five  miles  lay  between 
her  and  the  friendly  smoke,  and  there 
could  be  hardly  two  between  her  and 
the  enemy.  "Ah,  good  little  horse  1 
Good  Kosillo  ! "  she  called  to  him  again 
and  again,  and  the  roan  gallantly  sped 
on,  settling  down  to  the  long  stride 
that  had  served  him  well  in  many  a 
race.  Her  horse's  speed  and  her  light 
weight  soon  began  to  tell  ]  and  by  the 
time  that  she  reached  the  belt  of  flame 
that  encircled  for  many  a  mile  the 
burnt  camp,  both  her  pursuers  were 
far  out  of  sight.  Nevertheless,  she 
did  not  hesitate  on  that  account,  but, 
turning  her  horse's  head  to  a  place 
where  the  grass  was  shorter  and  the 
flame  less  fierce,  she  forced  him  through 
the  line  of  fire  and  thick  blinding 
smoke,  and  found  herself  on  the  burnt 
and  blackened  ground  beyond.  Then, 
taming  round  to  the  left,  she  galloped 
swiftly  on  over  the  still  smouldering 
ashes,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the 
drift  of  white  smoke. 

An  hour  later  Anselmo  and  Bamon, 
whose  horses  were  exhausted  long  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  the  fire,  gave  up  the 
pursuit,  and  rode  homewards  as  well 
as  their  tired  steeds  could  carry  them. 
They  rode  in  silence,  save  for  an 
occasional  ejaculation  of  a  forcible 
nature  intended  to  express  annoyance. 

''Ah,  fit  daughter  of  the  mother 
that  bore  thee !  "  broke  out  Anselmo  at 
last.    "  If  I  could  but  catch  thee !  '* 

"  She  wiU  founder  that  horse  I  "  cried 
Bamon,  whose  face  was  not  improved 
by  the  swollen  red  mavk  that  stretched 


across  it.  "  Where  can  she  bet  going 
to?  You  must  know,  Anselmo:  she 
must  be  going  somewhere.  Tell  me 
how  I  am  to  recover  my  horse  %  May 
the  devil  take  the  girl,  but  I  will  not 
lose  a  horse  like  that  1 " 

"  What  a  fool's  trick  it  was  of  yours 
to  put  her  on  it,"  retorted  the  other, 
glad  to  have  some  one  to  quarrel  with. 
"  How  should  I  know  where  the  girl 
is  gone  %  If  you  want  your  horse  go 
and  look  for  it.  Que  mUmporta  ?  The 
girl  is  gone  :  I  will  not  trouble  to 
fetch  her  back." 

So  the  two  wrangled  until  they 
parted  company ;  and  by  the  time 
that  Anselmo  had  reached  his  house 
he  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  was 
a  much-wronged  man,  whose  beloved 
niece  had  been  stolen  through  the 
fault  of  a  blundering  fool.  Carmen, 
who  had  slipped  off  to  bed  in  fear  and 
trembling,  was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  that  her  father's  return  did  not 
mean  a  whipping  for  herself. 

The  night  fell  fast  and  Juana  still 
rode  on,  her  horse's  hoofs  breaking 
the  black  burnt  ground  into  fiery 
sparks.  Brave  little  roan  1  not  in 
vain  had  he  been  called  el  guapo — the 
long-enduring.  But  now  his  bolt 
was  shot.  Poor  Juana,  tired  and 
frightened,  tried  to  urge  him  on  to 
fresh  efforts,  but  without  success. 
Now  that  the  excitement  had  died  out, 
and  she  realized  that  she  had  lost  her 
way,  Juana  was  thoroughly  scared  at 
her  situation.  She  would  have  cried, 
but  she  knew  it  would  be  no  use ; 
besides,  she  had  cried  so  much  the 
night  before  that  there  were  no  tears 
left.  "  Ma/ria  aanctissima  I  Maria 
purissima  /  "  she  murmured.  "  See  to 
what  straits  I  am  come !  Ah,  valgame 
Dio8  / "  she  cried,  as  her  tired  horse 
stumbled  heavily  and  almost  threw 
her.  Oq  they  plodded  slowly  until 
they  were  clear  of  the  burnt  camp, 
and  the  rising  moon  lighted  them  on 
their  way  ;  but  where  they  were  going 
Juana  did  not  know. 

At  one  end  of   the  land  that   be- 
longed to  the  Englishman,  there  was  an 
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esquiTia,  a  polite  name  for  a  wine-store, 
and  here  at  midnight  there  were  con- 
gregated many  of  the  Englishman's 
peons.  Inside  the  shop  Dona  Tomasa, 
the  fat,  good-natured  wife  of  the  pro- 
prietor, was  busy  distributing  drinks, 
or  exchanging  rough-and-ready  jests 
with  her  customers,  until  a  gifted 
member  of  the  company  tuned  his 
guitar  and  began  to  improvise  a  song, 
which  he  had  sung  them  a  dozen  times 
before.  However,  originality  in  impro- 
visation is  the  least  important  thing ; 
and  the  others  gathered  round  with  the 
same  simple  delight  and  wonder  that 
they  had  always  shown  on  similar 
occasions.  All  except  Pedro  Romano, 
who  sat  outside  in  the  clear  moonlight 
listening  to  the  music  within,  and 
wondering  how  he  should  ever  accom- 
plish the  great  aim  of  his  life.     The 


song  went  on  and  on,  interspersed 
with  bursts  of  laughter  from  the 
audience.  Suddenly  Pedro  started  to 
his  feet :  a  woman  on  a  horse  was 
standing  outside  the  building  ;  and  he 
went  towards  her  to  see  what  she 
wanted. 

Some  ten  minutes  later  the  song 
had  just  ended,  when  Pedro  entered 
the  room  leading  Juana  by  the  hand. 
"  Doiia  Tomasa,  here  is  my  sister. 
Will  you  take  care  of  her  to-night  I 
Tomorrow  we  go  home  to  my  father's 
house." 

So  Juana  found  a  refuge  from  her 
troubles.  And  the  Kosillo,  turned 
loose  in  the  open  camp,  wandered  off 
on  his  own  account,  and  is  probably 
now  living  a  life  of  ease  and  free- 
dom, if  no  one  has  caught  him  in  the 
interval. 
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"And  what  shall  I  say  of  Moultrie,  the  hu- 
morous Moultrie,  and  the  pathetic  Moultrie, 
the  Moultrie  of  Godiva,  and  the  Moultrie  of 
My  Brother's  Grave?  Truly  I  should  say 
nothing  of  him,  for  his  genius  is  so  incompre- 
hensihle,  and  his  capabilities  so  varied,  that  if 
I  were  to  attempt  to  draw  his  character  or 
define  his  powers,  it  would  be  ten  to  one  that 
the  next  effort  of  his  pen  would  prove  my 
every  word  a  lie.  I  am  safe  at  least  in  pre- 
dicting that  he  will  be  ffrcat,  whatever  he 
attempts,  and  that  whether  he  chooses  to 
laugh  or  weep,  he  will  laugh  and  weep  to  some 
purpose." 

So  wrote  Praed  in  1821,  in  the 
concluding  number  of  The  Etonian, 
when,  in  his  character  of  Peregrine 
Courtenay,  he  was  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  Etonian  poets.  But 
Moultrie,  the  poetic  Colleger,  who 
had  already  left  Eton  and  preceded 
his  friend  Praed  to  Cambridge,  was 
not  destined  quite  to  fulfil  his  school- 
fellow's prediction.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  none  of  those 
three  clever  young  poets,  Praed, 
Moultrie,  and  William  Sydney 
Walker,  who  between  them  wrote 
nearly  all  the  best  pieces  in  The 
Etonian — and  that  is  no  slight 
praise — realised  the  brilliant  promise 
of  early  youth.  In  Moultrie's  case 
it  was  not  the  proverbial  fate  of 
poets,  an  early  death,  that  blighted 
a  rising  genius,  for  he  long  outlived 
his  two  gifted  schoolfellows  and  died 
in  1874  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
Bat,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
subtler  grace  of  his  poetic  power  had 
faded  away  with  the  approach  of 
maturer  years  and  more  serious 
thought;  and  the  productions  of  his 
manhood,  excellent  though  they  are 
in  force  and  clearness  of  expression, 
are  certainly  inferior  to  those  of  his 
boyhood   in  the    more    peculiar  and 

'  Poems ;  by  John  Moultrie.  Two  volumes ; 
London,  1876. 


essential  qualities  of  poetry.  Had  be 
died,  like  Chatterton  or  Kirke  White, 
at  an  early  age,  speculation  might 
have  been  busy  as  to  the  great  poems 
which  English  literature  had  lost 
through  his  death.  As  it  is,  we  have 
a  significant  indication  that  such  sur- 
mises as  to  what  might  have  been 
are  not  always  trustworthy ;  for  if 
Moultrie  be  remembered  as  a  poet,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  for  his  juvenile, 
and  not  his  maturer  productions  :  be 
will  be  remembered  not  as  the  author 
of  The  Dream  of  Life,  but  as  the 
Moultrie  of  Godiva,  and  of  My 
Brother's  Grave. 

Moultrie  was  born  on  the  last  day 
of  the  last  century,  his  father  being 
Rector  of  Cleobury  Mortimer  in 
Shropshire.  He  was  sent  to  Eton 
on  the  Foundation  in  1811,  and  here 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a 
cricketer,  as  an  actor,  and  above  all 
as  a  poet.  Like  Shelley,  who  was  his 
senior  by  seven  years  in  Etonian 
chronology,  he  wrote  Latin  verses 
with  astonishing  ease  and  rapidity ; 
but  his  greatest  fame  was  won  by  his 
poetical  contributions  to  Ilorob  Otioaon 
and  The  College  Magazine,  two  school 
journals,  which  preceded  the  more 
famous  Etonian.  But  though,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  Dream  of  Life,  he 
enjoyed  "  a  scholar's  reputation,"  his 
severer  studies  sufPered  from  his  lack 
of  industry  and  determined  effort — 
defects  which  also  marked  his  career  at 
the  University.  He  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1819,  and  here 
the  best  of  his  early  poems  were 
written,  some  being  published  in  the 
Etonian,  1820-1821,  and  others  in 
Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  which 
was  started  at  Cambridge  after  The 
Etonian  had  come  to  an  end.  To 
Knight's    Quarterly,    Macaulay    was 
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also  a  contributor,  and  thus  arose  the 
error,  loug  current  among  booksellers, 
that  Macaulay  was  one  of  the  staff  of 
The  Etonian. 

The  strongest  characteristic  of 
Moultrie's  early  poems  is  perhaps 
their  ideality.  They  are  full  of  pas- 
sionate appeals  to  the  spirit  of  ideal 
beauty,  youthful  dreams  of  poetry  and 
love,  and  an  eager,  though  modest  and 
hesitating  anticipation  of  literary 
fame.  One  can  see  that  they  are 
the  creations  of  a  young  genius 
whose  poetic  temperament  had  been 
fostered  and  quickened,  as  is  the  way, 
and  the  natural  way,  with  most  young 
geniuses,  at  the  expense  of  the  philo- 
sophic faculty.  There  is  no  lack  of 
wit,  fancy,  versatility,  and  power  of 
expression ;  yet  one  feels  the  want  of 
some  more  solid  basis  of  thought  and 
greater  earnestness  of  purpose.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Moultrie 
to  some  extent  furnished  the  original 
of  the  character  of  Gerard  Mont- 
gomery, one  of  the  imaginary  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  The  Etonian. 
''His  genius,"  so  we  read  in  that 
magazine, 

*'  is  a  brilliant  of  the  first  water,  but  his  talents 
have  been  suffered  to  run  wild  owinff  to  their 
very  luxuriance.  I  believe  he  had  reached 
the  perfection  of  human  happiness,  when 
liaviug  locked  himself  in  his  room  this  poetical 
enthusiast  indulged  in  sentimental  tears  over 
some  favourite  poem  which  he  was  reading 
aloud  with  energy  and  feeling.  This  sensi- 
bility often  led  Gerard  into  many  other  ex- 
tra vagaiices,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
romantic  visionary  by  those  of  the  common 
mould.' 

Opinions  will  probably  differ  as  to 
the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
grave  and  the  gay  among  Moultrie's 
early  writings.  It  seems  to  me  that^ 
in  spite  of  the  deserved  fame  of  My 
Brother's  Grave,  **  the  humorous 
Moultrie"  is  distinctly  superior  to 
the  pathetic ;  and  he  appears  himself 
to  have  felt  a  natural  inclination  to 
write  in  the  humorous  vein  during 
this  period,  whereas  in  the  later 
poems  the  serious  style  is  found  to 
predominate.  The  four  longest  and 
best  of  the  early  humorous  pieces  are 


written  in  that  Bernesque  style  of 
ottava  rima  which  was  first  introduced 
into  English  literature  by  John  Hook- 
ham  Frere  and  then  made  popular  by 
Byron.  The  Byron  ic  influence  is 
naturally  strong  in  Moultrie's  juvenile 
poems  j  and  he  himself  was  well  aware 
of  this,  as  we  see  from  an  allusion  in 
one  of  his  later  works  : 

**  My  mind  spell-bound  beneath  the  strength 
Of  Byron's  genius  in  its  prime." 

He  was  also  an  attentive  reader  of 
Shelley,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  Shelley's  admirers 
were  few.     Godiva  and  Maimune,  pub- 
lished in   The  Etonian   in  1820  and 
1821  respectively,  are  wonderful  pro- 
ductions for  an  author  who  had  only 
just  ceased  to   be  a  scboolboj.     In 
spite  of  the  many  digressions  and  per- 
sonal allusions,  which  are  too  numerous 
to  be  justified  even  by  the  license  of 
the  Bernesque  style,  a  tendency  which 
from  the   first   was  very   marked  in 
Moultrie's  writings,  they  have  a  sin- 
gular gracefulness  of  fancy  and  har- 
mony   of   versification,  which    by  no 
means  lose  their  charm  even  by  the 
side  of  Byron's  masterpieces  in  this 
metre.    Grodiva  is  so  delightful  a  poem 
that    we  can   well   believe   it   found 
favour    even    with    readers   of    such 
diverse  tastes  as  the  critic  Gifford  and 
the  poet  Wordsworth.     The  former  is 
said  to  have   chuckled  with  pleasure 
over  some  of  its  stanzas,  and  to  have 
remarked,    "  There  can    now    be  no 
doubt  of  Moultrie's  powers."     Words 
worth     expressed    the    opinion    that 
Godiva  was   superior  to  Beppo ;   and 
though  we  may  have   a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  the  author  of  The  Excur- 
sion was   scarcely  qualified   to   be  a 
good  critic  of  Bernesque  humour,  yet 
it  is  possible  that  in  this  instance  he 
was  not  far  from  the  truth.     There 
are    many    passages    of    remarkable 
beauty  in  Godiva,  none  perhaps  better 
than     the     following    description    of 
Godiva's    unrobing,  which   may  bear 
comparison  even  with  the  correspond- 
ing passage  in  Lord  Tennyson's  poem, 
than  which  it  is  rather  more  diffuse. 
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The  youthful  Etonian  must  at  least  be 
credited  with  having  anticipated  a 
Poet  Laureate  in  the  simile  of  ''a 
summer  moon  half-dipt  in  cloud." 

**  The  lady  rose  from  prayer,  with  cheek  o'er- 
flush'd. 

And  eyes  all  radiant  with  celestial  fire, 
The  anguished  beatings  of  her  heart  were 
hnsh'd. 
So  calmly  heavenward  did  her  thoughts 
aspire. 
A  moment's   pause — and   then  she  deeply 
blush'd, 
As,    trembling,    she  unclasp'd  her  rich 
attire, 
And,  shrinking   from   the  sunlight,  shone 

confest 
The  ripe  and  dazzling  beauties  of  her  breast. 

"  And  when  her  white  and  radiant  limbs  lay 
bare. 
The  fillet  from  her  brow  the  dame  un- 
bound. 
And  let  the  traces  of  her  raven  hair 

Flow   down  in   wavy  lightness   to   the 
ground. 
Till  half  they  yeil'd  her  limbs  and  bosom 
fair. 
In   dark  and   shadowy   beauty   floating 
round. 
As  clouds,  in  the  still  firmament  of  June, 
Shade  the  pale  splendours  of  the  midnight 
moon. 

Maimune,  though  considerably  lon- 
ger than  Godiva  and  still  more  discur- 
sive, is  scarcely  less  delightful.      The 
tale  is  partly  drawn  from  the  story  of 
AJaddin  in  The  Arabian  Nights ;  while 
Maimune,  the  fairy  who  gives    her 
name  to  the  poem,  is  a  kind  of  Mab, 
a  spiritual  patroness  and  benefactress 
of  the  human  race,  a  character  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  one 
with  Moultrie,  as  it  appears  again  in 
The   Witch   of   The  North  and    Sir 
Launfal.      The  manner  in  which  the 
freakish  fancy  of  this  benignant  spirit 
planned  and  effected  the  union  of  a 
certain  prince  and  princess,  as  in  the 
case    of    Aladdin    and    the    Sultan's 
daughter,  is  told  with  keen  yet  deli- 
cate humour,  and  in  language  of  leal 
melody  and   beauty.     The  Witch  of 
The  North,  dated  November,  1824,  is 
another   poem    in    ottava  ri/na.      lu 
spite  of  the  ideal  treatment,  and  the 
halo   of    allegorical    and  imaginative 
phantasy    in    which    the    subject    is 
shrouded,    the    poem    is    in    fact    a 
piece    of    autobiography,   the  Witch 


being    none    other    than    Miss    Fer- 
gusson,    the   young    lady    of    Scotch 
family   who    afterwards    became  the 
poet's  wife,  while  the  ''  Genius  from 
a  fair  western  land,"  who  was  sub- 
dued by  the  magic  of  the  witch,  is 
evidently  meant  for  the  young  Salo- 
pian   poet    himself.      The    poem    is 
chiefly   remarkable,   from    a   literary 
point  of  view,  for  its  extraordinary 
resemblance  in  some  parts  to  Shelley's 
Witch  of  Atlas,  first  published  among 
his  Posthumous  Poems  in  1824,  which 
Moultrie      had      evidently     studied. 
Shelley    has   himself   been    so    often 
caught     tripping,     however     uncon- 
sciously, in    the  way   of   plagiarism, 
that  it   is   interesting  sometimes    to 
see   the   reverse   side  of    the  medal, 
and  to  find  another  poet  appropriating 
title,  ideas,  cadences,  and  even  words, 
from  him.     This  Moultrie  has  done  in 
a  very  marked  manner  in  his  Witch 
of  The  North,  especially  in  the  general 
tone  of  the  opening  stanzas,  describing 
the  birth  of  the  "  lady-witch,"  and  the 
account  of  her  magic  dwelling.      In 
such  lines  as, 

**  The  deep  recesses  of  her  inmost  cell 

Were  garnished  with  strange  treasures ," 


when  compared  with  Shelley's, 

**  The  deep  recesses  of  her  odorous  dwelling 
Were  stored  with  magic  treasures ,'* 

we  recognise  something  more  than 
the  frequent  indebtedness  of  one  poet 
to  another;  while  the  last  stanza  of 
the  poem  is  almost  a  reproduction,  or 
rather  an  inversion,  of  Shelley's  con- 
clusion.    Shelley  declares  that  his  is 

**  A  tale  more  fit  for  the  weird  winter  nights 
Than  for  these  garish  summer  days,  when  we 
Scarcely  believe  much  more  than  we  can  see;'* 

while  Moultrie  says  of  his  that 

**Such  a  strain 
Is  fitter  far  for  some  calm  summer  eve, 
Than  for  those  merry  winter  nights,  when  we 
Begin  to  dream  of  Christuuis  revelry." 

A  resemblance  so  close  as  this  can 
hardly  have  been  unconscious ;  yet  it 
it  noticeable  that  in  Maimune  Moul- 
trie had  already  described  a  similar 
subject  in  very  similar,  and  equally 
beautiful,  verse,  at  a  date  prior  not 
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only  to  the  publicatioD,  but  even  the 
writing,  of  Shelley's  Witch  of  Atlas. 
The  last  of  Moultrie's  Bernesque  poems 
was  Sir  Launfal,  a  metrical  romance, 
written  when  the  author  was  still  very 
young,  and  first  published  in  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine  under  the  title  of 
La  Belle  Tryamour,  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  fairy  lore  and  Arthurian  legend, 
derived  partly  from  a  Spenserian 
source.  As  a  whole  it  is  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  poems  already  men- 
tioned, the  narrative  being  loose  and 
unequal,  unduly  spun  out  in  some 
parts,  and  left  unfinished  at  the  close. 
Yet  there  are  many  very  striking 
passages  and  not  a  few  interesting 
allusions,  notably  those  to  Shelley  and 
his  Achates,  Leigh  Hunt,  who  is 
twitted  with  descending  from  the 
friendship  of  '^  a  vast  though  erring 
spirit "  to  that  of  Byron,  the  "  mis- 
anthropic peer."  The  following  clever 
burlesque  on  the  ideal  philosophy  of 
Berkeley  seems  to  indicate  that  Moul- 
trie's views  were  becoming  more 
matter-of-fact  and  practical  at  the 
time  when  Sir  Launfal  was  written. 


(( 


Oh,  'tis  most  soothing,  when  all  objects  seem 
Wrapt  in  a  sevenfold  cloud  of  fear  and 
sorrow, 
To  know  they're  nothing  but  a  hideous 
dream. 
From  which   no   doubt   we  shall  awake 
to-morrow 
To  sober  certainty  of  bliss  supreme. 

Hence  consolation  from  all  ills  1  borrow 
J^y  disbelieving  with  my  whole  ability 
All  things  that  wear  a  shade  of  probability. 

*  I  don't  believe  in  matter — nor  in  spirit ; 
I  don't  believe  that  I  exist,  not  J, 
Nor   you,    Sir,  neither — if  you  choose   to 
swear  it, 
I  tell  you,  very  fairly,  that  you  lie  ; 
If  you  think  fit  to  thresh  me,  I  can  bear  it, 
Knowing  the  thumps  in  fact  are  all  my 
eye. 
And  that  all  sorts  of  fractures,  hurts,  and 

bruises 
Ai-e  as  unreal — as  the  patient  chooses." 

The  early  reputation  of  **the 
pathetic  Moultrie"  rested  chiefly  on 
My  Brother's  Grave,  a  short  poem 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Byron's 
Prisoner  of  Ghillon,  first  published  in 
The  College  Magazine  and  then  in  the 
first  number   of    The    Etonian,      It 


appeared  again  in  the  collected  edi- 
tions of  Moultrie's  works,  and  haviog 
been  often  reprinted  in  anthologies 
and  books  of  extracts  has  probably 
been  read  more  widely  than  any  ol 
his  other  writings.  That  so  beautiful 
and  genuine  a  poem  should  have  been 
written  by  a  boy  at  Eton,  strikes  one 
as  scarcely  less  than  amazing  3  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  annals  of  English 
literature  could  produce  any  stranger 
instance  of  precocious  genius.  But 
none  of  Moultrie's  other  pieces  on 
grave  and  pathetic  subjects  ever  quite 
reached  this  high  standard :  certainly 
The  Hall  of  My  Fathers,  the  com- 
panion piece  in  The  Etonian  and 
written  in  a  similar  style,  is  far  in- 
ferior .  in  power  and  originality. 
Among  the  other  poems  written 
before  1828  there  are  many  pleasing 
lyrics,  songs,  and  sonnets,  of  which 
the  best,  and  the  best-known,  lines 
are  those  headed  "  Forget  Thee,"  which 
are  said  to  have  won  Moultrie  his 
bride  and  are  full  of  passion  and  in- 
tense feeling.  But  with  this  excep- 
tion, there  is  little  that  can  claim  to 
approach  the  excellence  of  first-rate 
poetry ;  and  there  are  many  signs 
that  Moultrie's  poetic  genius  was 
already  on  the  wane,  and  that  while 
still  retaining  his  old  power  of  melo- 
dious versification  and  vigorous  ex- 
pression, he  had  lost  much  of  the 
characteristic  grace  and  fantastic 
beauty  of  his  youthful  style.  Even 
as  early  as  1820  he  himself  had  mis- 
givings on  this  point,  for  we  find  him 
writing  in  Godiva,  in  invocation  of 
the  Muse, 

"  Spirit  which  art  within  me,  if  in  truth 
Thou  dost  exist  in  my  soul's  depths,  and  I 
Have  not  mistaken  the  hot  pulae  of  youth 
And  wandering  thoughts  for  dreams  of 
poesy  ; " 

while  in  Sir  Launfal  the  youthful  am- 
bition is  spoken  of  as  already  fled. 

''  And  that  fond  dream  which  lured  me  on 
for  evw 
Through  a  long  boyhood,  saying  I  might 
earn 
The  poet's  laurel  with  sereua  endeavour, 

And  write  my  name  on  an  enduring  urn, 
Hath  now  departed.  '* 
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Yet  as  late  as  1835  Macaulay  wrote 
to  Moultrie  froim  Ladia  :  **  You  might 
have  done,  and  if  you  choose  may  still 
do  great  things,  but  I  cannot  blame 
you  if  you  despise  greatness  and  are 
content  with  happiness."  And  again, 
in  1837,  the  Quarterly  Review  re- 
ferred to  the  first  collected  edition 
of  Moultrie's  poems,  as  **  A  small 
volume  of  such  decided  excellence  as 
to  give  the  author  at  once  a  distin- 
guished place  amongst  the  younger 
poets  of  the  day.'*  But  Moultrie, 
however  much  he  may  have  been 
gratified  by  the  encouragement  of  an 
old  college  friend  and  the  praise  of  a 
critic  not  usually  over-indulgent  to 
nsing  poets,  was  too  sensible  and 
modest  not  to  perceive  that  the  full 
height  of  his  youthful  ambition  would 
never  be  realised.  In  the  concluding 
stanzas  which  he  added  about  this 
time  to  the  fragment  of  Sir  Launfal 
he  speaks  of  his  '^fancy's  frozen 
stream "  as  having  ceased  to  flow 
thirteen  years  before.  Much  had  hap- 
pened in  those  years;  and  time  had 
added  to  Moultrie's  character  that 
gravity  and  earnestness  of  purpose 
which  had  been  lacking  in  youth  ;  but 
with  the  gain  in  moral  dignity  and 
self-control,  there  had  been  (such  was 
the  perversity  of  fate  I)  a  correspond- 
ing loss  in  the  imaginative  and  poetic 
faculty. 

In  1822  Moultrie  had  taken  his 
degree,  and  again  found  himself  at 
£ton  as  private  tutor  to  Lord  Craven, 
who  three  years  later  presented  him 
with  the  living  of  Kugby.  He  was 
married  in  1825,  but  did  not  enter 
on  his  duties  at  Kugby  until  1828,  the 
year  in  which  Arnold  was  appointed 
to  the  headmastership  of  Rugby  School. 
Henceforth  the  tone  of  his  writings 
underwent  a  great  change.  The  bril- 
liant and  extravagant  fancy  of  the  early 
poems  is  not  only  succeeded  by  a  more 
sober  and  homely  style,  but  is  referred 
to  ilk  an  apologetic  manner  as  a  youth- 
ful levity  to  be  condoned  and  forgotten 
by  the  indulgent  reader,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  *'  calm  and  serious  thought " 
of  the  maturer  writings,  a  large  pro- 


portion of  which  are  on  religious 
subjects.  The  pastor-poet  would  fain 
forget  the  wayward  flights  and  dreamy 
speculations  of  the  boyish  idealist. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
general  reader  of  Moultrie's  works, 
to  whom  the  poet  is  of  more  interest 
than  the  pastor,  often  sighs  for  the 
Gerard  Montgomery  of  The  Etonian, 
scapegrace  though  he  was,  and  would 
willingly  exchange  the  equable  tenor 
of  the  Lays  of  The  English  Church 
for  the  rapid  and  sparkling  stanzas  of 
Maimune  or  Godiva.  Another  blemish 
in  the  later  writings  is  their  increased 
subjectivity.  It  has  been  already  said 
tliat  this  tendency  to  dwell  on  personal 
matters  was  from  the  first  a  marked 
feature  in  Moultrie's  style,  and  it  was 
now  carried  to  excess,  his  family, 
friends,  health,  joys,  sorrows,  and 
domestic  life  being  his  too  frequent 
themes.  In  some  few  of  the  domoi^tio 
pieces,  notably  in  The  Three  Sons,  a 
poem  which  is  said  to  have  affected 
Arnold  deeply,  Moultrie  succeeded  in 
striking  a  chord  of  feeling  common  to 
many  hearts;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  result  is  less  successful.  Yet 
it  is  apparent  that  he  retained  to  the 
last  much  of  his  characteristic  vigour 
and  clear,  perspicuous  style ;  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  his  sonnets,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  are  those 
to  Praed,  Arnold,  Macaulay,  Dr. 
(Chalmers,  and  Baptist  Noel.  One 
addressed  to  Augustus  Swift,  a  young 
American,  was  written  as  late  as  1870, 
yet  is  remarkable  for  its  conciseness 
and  force. 

In  1 8 43  Moultrie  published  a  volume 
entitled  The  Dream  of  Life,  Lays  of 
The  English  Church,  and  other  poems. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  autobiography 
in  four  books  of  blank  verse,  valuable 
less  for  its  actual  poetic  iberits,  though 
it  has  many  fine  descriptive  passages, 
than  for  its  very  interesting  allusions 
to  the  author's  life  at  Eton,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Rugby,  and  the  personal 
friends  made  by  him  at  each  period. 
There  is  a  graphic  account  of  the  Eton 
of  Moultrie's  school-days,  to  us  the 
Eton  of  seventy  years  ago,  with  its 
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LoDg  Chamber  and  theatricals,  and 
much  else  that  has  now  passed  away, 
though  the  fagging,  and  the  Fourth  of 
June,  and  the  cricket-matches,  remain 
almost  as  Moultrie  has  pictured  them. 
In  the  book  devoted  to  life  at  Cambridge 
we  meet  with  still  more  interesting 
reminiscences.  After  an  affectionate 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Praed,  that 
"nature  of  the  purest  mould,"  who 
had  died  two  years  before  The  Dream 
of  Life  was  written,  the  poet  proceeds 
to  describe  the  manner  of  his  college 
career,  his  intimate  friendship  with 
Derwent  Coleridge,  and  their  daily 
strolls  to  Grandchester,  Cherry  Hin- 
ton,  Trumpington,  and  Madingley, 
"sole  village  from  the  plague  of 
ugliness  in  that  drear  land  exempt." 
To  this  strolling  propensity,  by  the 
by,  indulged  in  to  the  detriment  of 
mathematical  studies,  Moultrie  attri- 
butes his  own  loss  of  diligence  and 
self-discipline  3  but  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  in  this  retrospect  he  con- 
fused consequence  with  cause  ;  for  the 
Moultrie  described  in  The  Dream  of 
Life  as  forgetful  of  the  claims  "of 
curves  and  squares  and  parallelo- 
grams "  is  obviously  only  a  later 
picture  of  the  Gterard  Montgomery  of 
The  Etonian,  who  "  skimmed  with 
volatile  eagerness  along  the  gayer 
and  more  pleasing  paths  of  litera- 
ture." Very  animated  is  Moultrie's 
account  of  the  debates  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Union,  and  the  subsequent 
oyster-suppers  in  his  rooms  in  Petty 
Cury,  whither  "  the  leaders  of  the  war 
on  either  side"  would  often  adjourn 
for  further  informal  discussion.  Those 
were  indeed  suppers  of  the  gods,  when 
the  company  included  Praed,  the  youth 
"  fresh  from  Etonian  discipline " 
(words  which  have  sometimes  been 
wrongly  understood  as  applying  to 
the  late  Lord  Derby)  ;  Macaulay,  the 
"one  of  ampler  brow  and  ruder 
frame "  ;  Henry  Maiden,  afterwards 
Greek  Professor  at  London  University, 
"  grave  and  prone  to  silence  "  ;  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  one  of  the  stafE  of 
The  Etonian,  and  still  "a  comely 
youth,    though    prematiirely   grey " ; 


Charles  Austin,  the  "  pale  spare  man 
of  high  and  massive  brow  " ;  Chaunoey 
Hare  Townshend,  another  Etonian 
poet,  and  his  friend  Charles  Taylor; 
and  last,  the  brilliant  but  ill-fated 
William  Sydney  Walker,  whose  mind 
was  clouded  in  early  manhood  by 
insanity.  Moultrie's  estimate  of 
Macaulay's  genius,  in  its  weakness 
as  well  as  its  strength,  is  particularly 
clear-sighted. 

"  He  was  in  truth 
The  kin^  of  Understanding,  nnapproach'd, 
Unrivaird  in  his  own  particnlar  range 
Of  thought ;  and  if  that  range  was  not  the  fiist. 
If  there  were  regions  into  which  his  gaze 
Pierced  not — an  intuition  more  profound 
Than  he  affected — such  deficiency 
Found  ample  compensation  in  tlie  strength 
And  full  perfection  of  his  actual  powers 
And  the  quick  tact  which  wielded  them." 

The  final  book  of  The  Dream  of  Life 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Moultrie's 
marriage  and  his  entry  on  his  minis- 
terial duties  at  Kugby.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Rugby,  the  "  little  town,  of 
various  brick,  irregularly  built,"  with 
its  surrounding  tract  of  '^  hedgerow 
upon  hedgerow,"  possessing  no  charms 
for  the  poet  but  those  of  '*  verdure  and 
fertility,"  is  not  calculated  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  patriotic  Rug- 
beians,  who  may  perhaps  set  it  down 
to  Moultrie's  Etonian  predilections. 
Full  justice,  however,  is  done  to  the 
character  of  Arnold,  the  '*  first  of 
Christian  teachers,"  with  whom  Moul- 
trie was  on  terms  of  cordial  friendship^ 
although  they  were  men  of  very  differ- 
ent character.  Here,  too,  it  is  re- 
corded how  Wordsworth,  the  "  mighty 
poet  of  the  Lakes,"  once  visited 
Moultrie  at  Rugby,  and  conversed 
with  him  '*on  themes  of  loftiest 
import." 

The  Lays  of  The  English  Church  are 
a  portion  of  an  unfinished  work,  which 
was  originally  meant  to  be  a  succession 
of  poems  founded  on  the  epistles  and 
gospels  of  the  Anglican  liturgy ;  a  kind 
of  popular  Christian  Year,  appealing  to 
simpler  and  less  cultivated  residers  than 
those  of  Eleble.  More  noteworthy  than 
these  are  the  two  Lays  of  The  Parish, 
reminiscences  respectively  of  the  cares 
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and  recreatioDs  incidental  to  parish 
labours.  The  first,  Euthanasia,  a  tale 
of  pain  and  suffering  endured  and 
vanquished  by  faith  and  patience,  is 
written  in  something  of  the  homely 
tone  of  Crabbe's  poetical  narratives; 
while  the  second,  The  Soug  of  The 
Kettle,  is  a  "  wild  strain  "  in  Spen- 
serian metre,  celebrating  the  delights 
of  temperance  and  tea-drinking  in 
verses  almost  as  vigorous  as  those  in 
which  Crerard  Montgomery  used  to  sing 
the  glories  of  the  famous  punch-bowl 
in  the  club-room  of  The  Etonian. 

The    Black    Fence,    which   by    an 
amusing  blunder  appears  as  The  Black 
Prince  in  some  catalogues,  was  pub- 
lished at   Bugby   as    a  pamphlet  in 
1850.    It  is  entitled  A  Lay  of  Modern 
Rome,  and  is  a  vigorous  denunciation 
of  the  inroads  of  Papistry,  written  in 
the  metre  of  Macaulay's  Armada :  the 
Black  Fence,  the  garden-boundary  of 
a  recent  convert  to  the  Bomish  Church, 
being  regarded  as  typical  of  the  pale 
of  Borne.     The  last  volume  published 
by  Moultrie  was  Altars,  Hearths,  and 
Graves,   1854,  which  contains   many 
domestic  pieces,  and  a  few  of  wider 
interest.      The  two  most  striking  of 
his  later  poems  are  perhaps  The  Three 
Minstrels,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  meetings,  on  different  occasions, 
withWords worth,  Coleridge,  and  Tenny- 
son; and  Musa  JEtonenses,  some  fine 
stanzas  written  as  an  introduction  to 
an  edition  of  Gray,  in  which  he  pays 
a  tribute  of  affection  to  Eton,  with 
allusions  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  to 
the  poet   Gray,  distinguished  ''  with 
many    a    graceful     fold    of    learned 
thought,"  and  lastly,  to  Shelley,  the 


'^  stripling  pale  and  lustrous-eyed,"  the 
charm  of  whose  character,  no  less  than 
the  beauty  of  his  verse,  seems  to  have 
always  had  an  attraction  for  Moultrie 
in  spite  of  their  wide  difference  of 
opinion.  During  his  later  life  at 
Bugby,  Moultrie  was  known  as  an 
excellent  reader  of  Shakespeare, — as 
he  wrote  in  his  Dream  of  Life, 

"  Here,  in  this  study,  cramm*d 
With  strangest  piles  of  heterogeneous  lore, 
O'er  Shakespeare's  magic  pages  we  have  laugh'd 
And  wept  by  turns." 

He  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
December,  1874,  of  a  fever  caught 
while  visiting  in  his  parish. 

Moultrie's  character  is  faithfully 
reflected  in  his  writings.  Though  his 
actual  accomplishments  do  not  entitle 
him  to  be  classed  among  the  foremost 
poets  of  his  age,  a  position  which  his 
early  efforts  seemed  to  promise  him, 
yet  he  certainly  possessed  a  large 
share  of  the  poetic  temperament :  he 
had  the  poet's  vision,  and  the  poet's 
yearning  after  ideal  truth  and  beauty. 
The  leading  points  of  his  very  lovable 
character,  a  mixture  of  humour  and 
pathos,  of  ruggedness  and  gentleness, 
of  energy  and  repose,  may  be  traced 
throughout  all  his  poems,  which  at 
their  best  reach  a  high  standard  of 
excellence,  and  at  their  worst  never 
fail  to  be  harmonious  and  clear.  He 
deserves  to  be  read  and  remembered 
among  the  minora  sidera  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  both  for  the  merits 
of  his  own  writings,  and  as  one 
of  a  brilliant  circle  of  friends  and 
contemporaries. 

H.  S.  Salt. 
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UNCERTAINTIES. 

Pink  linen  bonnet, 

Pink  cotton  gown, 
Roses  printed  on  it, 
Hands  burnt  brown. 
Oh !   blithe  were  all  the  piping  birds,  and  the  golden-belted  bees, 
And  bUthe  sang  she  on  the  doorstep,  with  her  apron  full  of  peas. 

Sound  of  scythe  and  mowing, 

Where  buttercups  grew  tall ; 
Sound  of  red  kine  lowing, 
And  early  milkmaid's  call. 
Sweet  she  sang  on  the  doorstep,  with  the  young  peas  in  her  lap. 
And  he  came  whistling  up  the  lane,  with  the  ribbons  in  his  cap. 

"  You  called  me  a  bad  penny 

That  wouldn't  be  sent  away — 
But  here's  goodbye  to  you,  Jenny, 

For  many  and  many  a  day. 
There's  talk  of  cannon  and  killing — 

Nay,  never  turn  so  white  I 
And  Pve  taken  the  king's  shilling — 
I  took  it  last  night." 
Oh  I    merry,  merry  piped  the  thrushes  up  in  the  <xherry  tree, 
But  dumb  she  sat  on  the  doorstep,  and  out  through  the  gate  went  he. 

Scent  of  hay  and  summer ; 

Red  evening  sky; 
Noise  of  fife  and  drummer ; 
Men  marching  by. 
The  hay  will  be  carried  presently,  and  the  cherries  gathered  all, 
And  the  com  stand  yellow  in  the  shocks,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 

Perhaps  some  evening  after, 

With  no  more  song  of  thrush, 
The  lads  will  cease  their  laughter. 

And  the  maids  their  chatter  hush  3 
And  word  of  blood  and  battle 

Will  mix  with  the  sound  of  the  flail, 
And  lowing  of  the  cattle, 

And  clink  of  the  milking  pail; 
And  one  will  read  half  fearful 

A  list  of  names  aloud  ; 
And  a  few  will  stagger  tearful 

Out  of  the  little  crowd ; 
And  she,  perhaps,  half  doubting,  ' 

Half  knowing  why  she  came, 
Will  stand  among  them,  pouting, 

And  hear,  perhaps,  his  name — 
\Vill  weep,  perhaps,  a  little,  as  she  wanders  up  the  lane, 
And  wish  one  summer  morning  were  all  to  do  again. 

May  Pbolyk. 
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The    souiees  of  this  curious   and 
interesting  Apologia  are  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and 
feMjy  if  we  read  aright  a  sentence  in 
the  preface,  in  some  family  papers  in  the 
possesfuon  of  its  author.   It  would  not, 
therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  assume 
him,  though  he  nowhere  directly  says 
80,  to  be  of  the  same  stock  as   the 
extraordinary  man  whose  true  story 
he  has  undertaken  to  tell.     And  this 
will  help  to  explain  some  things  which 
might  otherwise  be   found    puzzling. 
It  is  not,  for  instance,  easy  at  first  to 
understand  the  motive  which  prompted 
the  volume.     Most  readers  of  history 
will  need  some  stronger  assurance  than 
that  of  the  author  of  Lothair  to  believe 
that  men  like  Wildman  and  Ferguson 
could  at  any  moment  of  their  lives 
have  been  justly  called  the  soul   of 
English  politics.     The  executioner  who 
cut  off  the  head  of  Charles  the  First, 
the  pilot  who  steered  the  Brill  into 
the  harbour  of  Torbay,  made  a  deeper 
mark  on  the  page  of  English  history ; 
yet  their  very  names   are  unknown. 
Ferguson  was  indeed  often  concerned 
in  matters   of   the   most   momentous 
interest  to  this  kingdom  ;  but  he  was 
never,  in  the  estimation  of  any  but 
himself,  concerned  in  them  as  a  prin- 
cipal, and  the  course  of  events  would 
neither  have  been  changed  nor  checked 
had  he  been  suffered  to  spend  his  life 
in  his  parsonage  at  Gocbnersham,  or 
made    to    lose  it  with  Walcot    and 
Rmnbold  on  the  scaffold.     It  is  per- 
haps less  difficult  to  understand  Mr. 
Ferguson's  inability,  or  at  least  disin- 
clination, to  draw  the  conclusions  to 
which  this  extremely  full  and  coherent 
statement  of  his  case  must  inevitably 
lead  less  partial  readers.     This  disin- 
clination would  in  other  circumstances 
have  been  surprising  in  a  member  of 
Mr.  Ferguson's  learned  profession.    In 
his  circumstanoes  it  is  natural,  and, 

*  Robert  Ferguson,  th«  Plotter ;  by  James 
FsigoMn,  Advocate.     Edinburgh.     1887. 


though  we  propose  to  oombat  it  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  has  something  even 
of  the  effect  of  a  grace. 

The  first  of  these  sources  was  dis- 
closed about  fourteen  years  ago  in  a 
novel  called  For  Liberty's  Sake,  written 
by   Mr.    J.    B.   Marsh.      Mr.    Marsh, 
searching  the  State  Papers  for  some 
other  purpose,  came  upon  a  bundle  of 
letters,  all  in  the  same  peculiar  hand- 
writing, for  the  most  part  unsigned, 
but  occasionally  subscribed  with  the 
initials  R  ff.,  and  three  times  with 
the  full  name,  R.  or  Rob.  Ferguson. 
Some    were    written    from    Holland, 
some  from   various    hiding-places    in 
London,   the    earliest    in    1668,    the 
latest  in  1683,  and  all  were  addressed 
to  the  writer's  wife,  Hannah  Ferguson. 
Not  all  had  reached  her.     Before  the 
discovery    of    the    Rye    House    Plot 
Ferguson  had  become  a  marked  man 
for  his  seditious  writings  ;  and  even  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  suspicion 
that  his  person  was  often  designedly 
overlooked    by    the    agents    of    the 
Government,   it  is  certain    that    his 
correspondence   would    have   received 
no  such  favour.     He  may  sometimes 
have  told  secrets  enough  to  keep  his 
own  neck  safe ;  but  no  Minister  was 
fool  enough  to  believe  that   he  told 
one   tenth    part    of    what   he   knew. 
Many  of   his   letters,  therefore,   mis- 
carried through  the  treachery  of   his 
ffiends  (for  then,  as  always,  luckily 
for  honest  men,  when  plots  are  a-foot, 
there  were  as  many  rogues  as  rebels)  or 
the  vigilance  of  his  enemies.   Some  were 
probably  seized  by  the  officers  of  the 
law  in  their  raids   upon  the  various 
houses  where  the  Plotter's  family  was 
known  to  be  lodging :  some  were  doubt' 
less  confiscated,   with    other    papers, 
when  he  turned   Jacobite  after    the 
Revolution ;  and  thus,  after  a  perusal 
which  must   have   often   sadly  disap- 
pointed the  eyes  for  which  they  were 
never  meant,  these  letters  were  con- 
signed to  the  dust  and  silence  of  the 
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official  shelf.  But,  barren  as  they  may 
have  been  to  his  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Marsh  they  seemed 
to  throw  such  an  amiable  and  unex- 
pected light  on  the  character  of  a  man 
for  whom  no  one  had  yet  been  found 
to  say  a  good  word,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  make  them  the  basis  of  an 
apology  for  their  writer;  and,  doubt- 
less that  he  might  more  easily  persuade 
people  to  read  it,  he  threw  this  apology 
into  the  form  of  a  novel.  How  far 
his  charitable  design  may  have  suc- 
ceeded we  know  not;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  the  large  class  of 
readers  who  prefer  their  literature 
light  can  have  been  much  attracted 
by  For  Liberty's  Sake.  Our  purpose, 
however,  is  not  now  with  Mr.  Marsh's 
book :  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  among  its  readers  was  Mr. 
Ferguson. 

To  Mr.  Ferguson  the  novel  seemed 
a  right-minded  but  not  quite  adequate 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  a  much  injured 
man.  Mr.  Marsh  did  not,  he  thought, 
know  enough,  and  indeed  could  not 
have  known  enough  of  Robert  Fer- 
guson. The  novel  only  exhibited  him 
in  "  a  half  light " ;  and  moreover  the 
novelist  had  broken  the  story  of  his 
hero's  life  off  with  the  Revolution, 
instead  of  carrying  it  down  to  an  end 
which  less  thorough-going  advocates 
than  Mr.  Ferguson  will  certainly  think 
well  served  with  the  conventional 
epithet  of  bitter.  In  so  doing  Mr. 
Marsh  showed,  as  we  conceive,  a  most 
sound  discretion;  but  Mr.  Ferguson 
thought  otherwise.  He  determined  to 
supply  the  missing  links,  and  to  tui^, 
after  two  centuries  of  darkness,  mis- 
representation and  obloquy,  the  full 
light  of  truth  upon  a  man  of  genuine 
piety,  sincere  convictions,  and  high 
political  genius;  on  one  whom,  asso- 
ciated as  he  was  with  the  most  des- 
perate characters  and  the  darkest 
intrigues  of  his  time,  no  stain  of 
personal  dishonour  or  political  perfidy 
has  ever  rested.  Such  is  the  real 
Robert  Ferguson  to  the  eyes  of  his 
generous  and  single-hearted  namesake, 
and  as  such  he  has  essayed  to  picture 
him  in  this  volume. 


It  is  very  certain  that  he  did  not 
bear  this  character  in  his  own  time ; 
nor  from   that  to  our  own   has   any 
voice  been  found  to  question  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  history.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
with  a  frankness  which  says  much  at 
any  rate  for  his  own  honesty  and  for 
his  belief  in  his  client's,  has  shrunk 
from  no  clause  of  this  tremendous  in- 
dictment.     He  refers  to  them  again 
and  again,  and  he  has  printed  them  all, 
word  by  word,  in  one  of  the  appendixes 
which  form  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  his  volume.     We  are  reminded 
that  his  hero  was  the  Judas  of  Dry- 
den's    great     satire :     that      Bishop 
Sprat,   in   his  True   Account  of   the 
Rye  House  Plot,  declared  him  to  be 
the     life    and    soul    of    the    scheme 
for    the  assassination    of    the    King 
and  Duke  of  York,    for   which   his 
poisonous  tongue,  virulent  pen,  and 
hellish  malice  especially  marked  him : 
that  Bishop    Burnet   called   him,   on 
his  own  knowledge,  a  profligate  knave 
and  swindler :  that  Oldmixon  branded 
him  as  an  arch-traitor  and  villain,  a 
spy  upon  Monmouth  and  a  secret  agent 
for  the  King:  that  Calamy,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Nonconformists,  found 
that  his  character    was    as    bad    in 
Holland  as  in  England.      To  come  to 
our  own  times.  Burton,  in  the  studies 
for  his  history  of  Scotland,  could  find 
nothing  to  make  him  doubt  that  Sprat 
was   right,  and   that    Ferguson    was 
really  the  demon  of  the  Assassination 
Plot,  and,  so  long  as  the  breath  was 
in  his  body,  the  demon  of  all  plots 
against  the  established  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  while  Macaulay  has  bitten  his 
portrait  in  deep  with  that  terrible  acid 
he  alone  knew  the  secret  of.      On  the 
other  side  two  names  only   can  be 
called :  the  late  Mr.  Christie,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Dryden,  maintains  the  Judas  of 
the  satirist  to  have  been,  though  rest- 
less and  vehement,  at  least  an  honest 
man ;  and  Walter  Scott,  ever  anxious 
to  find  some  good  in  things  evil,  has 
noted  that  in   all  his  difficulties  the 
Plotter  was   never  charged  with  be- 
traying his  associates, — high  praise, 
certainly,  for  such  an  inveterate  con- 
spirator;  but,  besides  disregarding  a 
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very  general,  thoagh  possibly  unjust, 
suspicion,  it  is  not,  as  Mr.  Ferguson 
seems  occasionally  to  have  forgotten, 
exactly  the  Bame  thing  as  saying  that 
he  never  did  betray  an  associate. 

But  the  head  and  front  of  the 
offence  is,  of  course,  Macaulay.  Sprat, 
Bomet,  Oldmixon,  Burton,  even 
Walter  Scott  on  his  historical  side, 
all  retire  into  the  back-ground  before 
the  "long  resounding  march  and 
energy  divine  "  of  the  great  historian 
of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
being  a  just  man  and  unhampered  by 
party  politics,  being  also  too  well- 
mannered  to  permit  himself  any  im- 
pertinences against  the  illustrious 
dead,  does  not  call  Macaulay  *'a 
gross  and  notorious  historical  male- 
factor." He  writes  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  but  it  is  clear  that 
he  writes  in  deep  sorrow.  Only 
in  one  instance  does  he  suffer  his 
feelings  to  hurry  him  into  foolish- 
ness. After  the  discovery  of  the 
Rye  House  Plot,  a  large  reward  was 
offered  for  Ferguson's  apprehension 
and  a  description  of  his  person  sent 
to  the  English  envoys  at  all  the  Con- 
tinental courts.  The  description  was 
to  the  following  effect :  % 

"A  tall,  lean  man,  Dark  brown  hair,  a 
great  Roman  nose.  Thin-jawed,  Heat  in  his 
&oe,  speaks  in  the  Scotch  Tone,  a  sharp  Pierc- 
ing Eye,  Stoops  a  little  in  the  Shoulders  ;  He 
hath  a  scuffling  gate  that  ditlers  from  all  men, 
wears  his  Perriwig  down  almost  over  his 
eyes.'' 

Macaulay,  as  his  admirable  custom 
inyariably  was,  did  not  quote  this 
proclamation,  but  wove  its  substance 
into  his  own  narrative.  There,  in  his 
fifth  chapter,  appears  this  passage  : 

'*  Nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  escape  notice  ; 
for  his  hroad  Scotch  accent,  his  tall  and  lean 
figure,  his  lantern  jaws,  the  gleam  of  his  sharp 
eyes,  which  were  always  overhung  by  his  wig, 
ua  cheeks  inflamed  by  an  eruption,  his  shoul- 
ders deformed  by  &  stoop,  and  his  gait  dis- 
tinguished from  mat  of  other  men  by  a  peculiar 
shme,  made  him  remarkable  wherever  he 
appesied." 

Mr.  Ferguson  prints  these  two 
descriptions  side  by  side,  and  adds  this 
comment; 


''  Could  there  be  a  better  instance  of  verbal 
caricature  ?  Many  would  admit  '  stooping  a 
little/  who  would  not  like  to  be  called  de- 
formed, and  '  cheeks  inflamed  by  an  eruption ' 
suggests  a  great  deal  more  than  '  heat  m  the 
face. '  Was  it  an  oversight  that,  while  every 
bad  feature  is  exaggerated,  the  Roman  nose, 
which  often  redeems  an  otherwise  plain  face, 
is  wholly  ignored?  The  historians  descrip- 
tion gives  the  impression  of  a  very  ugiy 
personage ;  that  in  the  proclamation  is  con- 
sistent with  the  reverse,  and  a  picture  of 
Ferguson's  brother,  who  served  under  Marl- 
borough, shows  a  face  of  the  same  cast,  yet 
represents  a  strikingly  handsome  man. " 

It  is  indisputable  that  many  people 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  portraits : 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  allow  that 
Ferguson's  brother  may  have  been  a 
strikingly  handsome  man ;  but  so  long 
as  the  words  of  our  language  bear 
their  present  meaning,  so  long  we  sub- 
mit will  the  proclamation  of  the 
£nglish  Government  suggest  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man  very  much  the  reverse  of 
handsome ;  and  why  Macaulay  should 
be  blamed,  on  the  strength  of  a  portrait 
of  another  man  that  he  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of,  for  accepting  a  portrait 
of  this  man  drawn  by  contemporaries 
to  whom  the  original  was  only  too 
well  known,  surpasses  our  compre- 
hension. " '  She  said  on  the  jar,'  said 
the  little  judge  with  a  cunning  look  "  ; 
and  really  this  is  the  best  comment  on 
such  a  piece  of  quibbling  as  this 
objection  of  Mr.  Ferguson. 

This  particular  matter  is  obviously 
one  of  the  very  slightest  importance. 
But  it  is  a  characteristic,  though  an 
extreme,  example  of  Mr.  Ferguson's 
style  of  argument.  We  do  not  believe 
for  a  moment  that  he  has  done  so 
wittingly,  or  with  any  disingenuous 
intention,  but  all  i through  his  book 
he  shows  an  almost  childish  inability 
to  see  that  he  is  often  basing  his  case 
upon  distinctions  which  are  no  differ- 
ences; while  his  more  serious  arguments 
at  their  best  rarely,  if  ever,  amount  to 
more  than  a  verdict  of  not  proven, 
and  often  practically  substantiate  that 
already  passed. 

)»  As  most  people  whose  ideas  of  litera- 
ture travel  beyond  novels  and  news- 
papers have  read  Macaulay' s  History, 
we  may  assume  it  to  be  generally  known 
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who  Ferguson  was,  and  how  he  earned 
his  nickname  of  the  Plotter.     He  was 
a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  born  pro- 
bably about  1630.     After  studying  at 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  entered 
the  Church,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
[Restoration  held    the  living  of  Grod- 
mersham  in  Kent,  from  which  he  was 
ejected    by  the   Act    of    Uniformity. 
He  then  seems  to  have  been  master  of 
a   Dissenting   school    at  Islington,  a 
preacher  at  Moorfields,  and  assistant 
to  the  Nonconformist  theologian,  Dr. 
John  Owen.      But  he  soon  began  to 
earn  his  name.     Within  less  than  six 
months  after    his    ejection   from  his 
living,    he  was   lodged  in    the  Gate- 
house prison  for  treasonable  practices, 
which  however  do  not  seem  at  that 
time  to  have  then  gone  beyond  dan- 
gerous  or,   to    use    his    own   phrase, 
**  lavish  "  talking.     After  nearly  four 
months'  imprisonment  he  was  released 
on  bail,  and  for  the  next  sixteen  years 
seems  to  have  contented  himself  with 
composing  theological  treatises,  of  which 
the  curious  will  find  a  sufficient  account 
in  this  volume.     But  in  1679  he  de- 
finitely abandoned  theology  for  politics ; 
and  from  that  year  till  1682  he  had  a 
hand  in  the  ablest  and  most  seditious 
of  the  pamphlets  which  gathered  round 
the  fabled  contents  of  the  notorious 
Black  Box,  and  by  means  of  which 
Shaftesbury  and  his  party  strove  to 
set  up  the  Protestant  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, as  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown, 
against   the   Popish   Duke    of   York. 
In  1680  the  genius  of  Halifax  moved 
the    House   of    Lords  to   reject    the 
Exclusion  Bill  by   a   large  majority; 
and  the  hasty  dissolution  of  the  new 
parliament  which  met  at  Oxford  in  the 
following  spring  stopped  the  Bill  again 
and  for  ever.      Then  the  triumph  of 
the  Court  party  received  a  check.     It 
was  determined  to  try  Shaftesbury  for 
high  treason,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
try  him  in  London,  and  a  grand  jury, 
carefully  packed  by  the  Whig  sheriffs, 
threw  out  the  bill.      Through  all  this 
time  Ferguson's  busy  intriguing  spirit 
knew  no  rest. 

**  He  was  the  keeper  of  a  secret  purse  from 
which  agents  too  vile  to  be  acknowledged 


received  hire,  and  the  director  of  a  secret  pr^ 
from  which  pamphlets,  bearing  no  name,  were 
daily  issued.  He  boasted  that  he  had  con- 
trived to  scatter  lampoons  about  the  terrace  of 
Windsor,  and  even  to  lay  them  imder  the  royal 
pillow.  In  this  way  of  life  he  was  put  to  many 
shifts,  was  forced  to  assume  many  names,  and 
at  one  time  had  four  different  lodgings  in  four 
different  comers  of  London." 

These  are  Macaulay's  words,  and 
though  Mr.  Ferguson  has  inclnded 
them  in  a  passage  which  he  instances 
as  a  specimen  of  moral  caricature,  only 
to  be  paralleled  by  the  afore-quot^d 
personal  caricature,  they  receive  full 
corroboration  in  his  own  text. 

But  now  affairs    began    to  take  a 
darker  complexion.      From   seditious 
talking  and   writing    the   disaffected 
Whigs    turned    to    insurrection    and 
murder.     What  is  known  in  history 
as  the  Rye  House  Plot  consisted  really 
of  two  separate   schemes,  one  for  a 
general  rising  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  another,  growing  out  of  the 
first,  for  the  assassination  of  the  King 
and  the  Duke  of  York.     How  many 
of  the  promoters  of  the  first  scheme 
approved  of  the  latter  never  has  been, 
and  probably  never  will  be,  ascertained. 
That  they  were  most  of  them  aware 
of  it  is  almost  certain,  and  that  many 
of  them  disapproved  of  it  may  well  be 
believed.  Men  like  Kussell  and  Sidney, 
Argyll  and  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  were 
no  assassins.      Monmouth  was  not  a 
scrupulous  man,  and  had  little  affec- 
tion for  his  uncle,  but  he  would  never 
have  consented  to  the  murder  of  his 
father.    Shaftesbury's  complicity  must 
remain  more  doubtful.     But  it  is  with 
Ferguson    that  we    are  directly  con- 
cerned.    That  he  was  at  a  very  early 
stage  in  the  confidence  of  the   rnxxr^ 
desperate  plotters  his  biographer  ad- 
mits ;  but  he  claims  to  prove  that  his 
hero  used  his  knowledge  to  thwart  the 
scheme,  and  that  its  miscarriage  was 
solely  due  to  his  courage  and  ingenuity. 
He  has  undoubtedly  shown  cause  for 
reconsidering  the   unanimous  verdict 
which  has  for  more  than  two  centuries 
named  Ferguson  as  the  prime  mover 
and    guider  of    these  murderous  de- 
signs ;  but  that  he  has  conclusively 
established  his  case  is  not  so  certain. 
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Together  with  the  letters  to  his  wife 
there  was  discovered  in  the  same  office 
a    manuscript    in    Ferguson's    hand- 
writing, endorsed  by  him,  *'  Concerning 
the  Bye  House  business  "  ;    and  the 
whole  question  turns  upon  the  amount 
of  credence  that,  in  the   face  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  can  be  given 
to  the  writer's  vindication  of  his  own 
character.      Mr.  Ferguson  of   course 
claims  for  it  implicit  credence,  but 
not  all  the  arguments    by  which  he 
supports  his  claim  move  us  equally. 
The    pious    and   kindly  language  of 
those   letters   to  the  wife,  on  which 
he  so  triumphantly  relies,  seem  to  us 
of  little  real  value.     The  history  cf 
human  nature  has  long  ago  proved  that 
the  domestic  afEections   can    co-exist 
with  the  blackest  crimes.    That  one  of 
them  at  any  rate  tends  to  contradict 
Burnet's  statement  that  Ferguson  was 
a  common  swindler  we  cordially  ad- 
mit; but,  because  he,  when  in  hiding 
for  his  life  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
sent  his  wife  a  recipe  for  her  gout  and 
expressed  his  sorrow  at  being  separ- 
ated from   her  and   her  children,  to 
maintain   that   he   was   incapable   of 
countenancing  assassination  to  further 
his  political  designs,  seems  to  us,  we 
frankly  own,  absurd.     Ferguson  was 
a  fanatic,  and  a  religious  fanatic,  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  breed :  '*  half 
maniac  and   half  knave,"   Macaulay 
calls  him,  and  his  biographer,  though 
he  is  clearly  unaware  of  it,  practically 
leads  his  readers  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  stern  epithets  were  not  unde- 
served.     The  history  of  those  times 
shows    very    plainly    what    religious 
fanatics  were  capable  of.  The  assassins 
of  Sharp  professed  to  'believe  their 
deed  directly  inspired  and  sanctioned 
by  God,   and  rode    to  their  bloody 
work  with  His  name  upon  their  lips. 
Are  we  compelled  to  believe  that  a 
man,  who  manifestly  had  in  his  own 
composition    much    of    the    qualities 
which  make  such  men  as  Burley  and 
Hamilton,  was  incapable  of  assenting 
to  the  murder  of  two  enemies  whom 
he  called  tyrants  and    heretics,    be- 
cause he  could  pray  God  to  bless  his 
wifel 


The  evidence  outside  Ferguson's  own 
testimony   is   pretty   equally  divided. 
Eumsey  and  West,   two  of  the  con- 
spirators who  turned  King's  evidence, 
laid  the  chief  blame  on  him.     Another 
of  them.  Bourne,  with  whom  Ferguson 
had  often  lodged  in  London  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  much  in  his  con- 
fidence, said  that  he  had  learned  from 
him  that  the  design  had  been  pre- 
vented— which,   however,   is    not,   as 
his   biographer  seems   to  think,   the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  Ferguson 
had  prevented  it.     Moreover,  this  wit- 
ness  owned  on  another  occasion  to  a 
certain   speech  of  Ferguson,   directly 
incompatible   with  any   hesitation   to 
take   life.      Holloway,   who  was  exe- 
cuted, acquitted  Ferguson,  and  declared 
West  and   Bumsey  to  be   the  guilty 
parties.    It  is  more  pleasant  to  believe 
that  the  man  who  suffers  for  his  fault 
is  speaking  truth,  than  to  believe  the 
man  who  saves  his  own  life  by  be- 
traying  his   comrades :   on  the  other 
hand  must  be  remembered  the  natural 
incliration  of  a  man,  brought  to  death 
by  treachery,  to  give  his  last  breath 
to  the  confusion  of  the  traitor.     Still, 
it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  so  far 
the  evidence  makes  more  for  Ferguson 
than  against  him.    On  the  other  side  is 
Monmouth,  who,  on  Sprat's  authority, 
told   the   King   that  Ferguson   ''was 
always  for  cutting  of  throats,  saying 
it   was  the  most  compendious  way." 
Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  spoke  also  to 
certain  dark  hints ;  and  Caretares,  not 
the  ally  of  the  villain  Oates,  but  the 
brave  clergyman  who  had  kept  his  faith 
under  torture,  and  who  was  loved  and 
trusted   by  William  as  much  as  any 
man  after  Bentinck,  owned  that  Fer- 
guson had  declared  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  **  cut  off  a  few."    The  evidence 
of  neither  Monmouth  nor  Howard  goes 
for  much:    both    were  men   who   in 
moments  of  extreme  peril  would  hesi- 
tate at  nothing  to  save  themselves. 
But  Caratares  was  an  honest  as  well 
as  a  brave  man,  and  his  testimony  it 
seems  impossible  to  explain  away  by 
interpreting  the  words  spoken  to  him 
as  referring  only  to  the  insurrection. 
This,  we  think,  fairly  represents  the 
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sum  of  the  evidence  for  and  against 
the  Plotter,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  verdict  must  go  by  the  mea- 
sure of  belief  due  to  his  own  story. 
Briefly  told  that  story  is  to  this  effect. 
As  soon  as  the  scheme  for  the  assassin- 
ation of  the  two  brothers  was  revealed 
to  him,  he  carried  the  news  at  once  to 
Monmouth,  who  swore  he  would  not 
have  it,  and  charged  him  to  stop  it  at 
his  peril.     This   he  did  ;  but,  as  the 
Duke  had  strictly  enjoined   that  his 
knowledge  of  the  plot  should  never  be 
revealed,   his  lips  were  closed   while 
Monmouth  lived.    This  is  all  clear  and 
reasonable  enough.     Monmouth,  when 
confessing  to  his  father  his  share  in  the 
plan  of  the  insurrection,  had  denied  all 
knowledge  of   the   intended   murder ; 
and  Ferguson  therefore  could  not  ex- 
culpate himself  without  giving  his  best 
patron  the  lie.     His  biographer,  how- 
ever, rather  discounts  his  own  belief 
in  this  story  by  the  suggestion  that  his 
hero's  mysterious  and  inexplicable  es- 
cape might  be  due  to  the  Government's 
consent  to  favour  a  man  who,  as  they 
had    learned    from    Monmouth,   had 
managed   at  great   personal    risk    to 
save  the  King's  life.    But  not  to  press 
this  point,  what  is  not  clear  or  reason- 
able is  Ferguson's  silence  after  Mon- 
mouth's death  had  unsealed  his  lips. 
It  seems  probable  that  his  manuscript 
was   seized,   with   the  writer's  other 
papers,  in  1696,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Assassination   Plot.     During  ten 
years  therefore  Ferguson   had   ample 
opportunity  for  clearing  himself  from 
an  odious  charge  which  he  knew  to  be 
universally  believed  against  him.    Yet 
he  made  no  sign. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  case  we  can- 
not think  that  Mr.  Ferguson  has  made 
good  his  claim.  We  are  willing  to  own 
that  he  has  shown  cause  for  an  appeal. 
We  are  even  willing  to  allow  that 
there  may  be  grounds  for  granting 
him  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven.  But  to 
allow  him  to  have  established  his  plea 
of  Not  Guilty  is,  we  must  frankly  say, 
in  the  face  of  even  his  own  witnesses, 
impossible. 

We  can  only  touch  on  two  out  of 
the  many  other  points  on  which  we 


find  ourselves  at  issue  with  Mr.  Fer- 
guson ;  and  on  them  we  must  be  brief. 
Macaulay  has  branded  the  declaration 
which  was  read  at  the  market  cross 
of  Lyme  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1685, 
as  a  libel  of  the  lowest  class  both 
in  sentiment  and  language.  This 
declaration  was  confessedly  the  "work 
of  Ferguson,  and  his  biographer  has 
therefore  to  defend  it.  "  It  was,"  he 
says,  **  viewed  very  differently  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed."  No  doubt ; 
and  the  speeches  made  by  certain  law- 
less ruffians  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land to-day  are  no  doubt  viewed  very 
differently  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  w^ithout  changing  the  views 
of  all  decent  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, Irish  and  English  alike,  who  may 
be  at  the  pains  to  read  them.  '*  It 
contained,"  says  Macaulay, 

'' undoubtedly  many  just  charges  against  the 
Government.  But  these  charges  were  set 
forth  in  the  prolix  and  inflated  style  of  a  bad 
pamphlet ;  and  the  paper  contained  other 
charges,  of  which  the  whole  disgrace  falls  on 
those  who  made  them.  The  Duke  of  York, 
it  was  positively  affirmed,  had  burned  down 
Loudon,  had  strangled  Godfrey,  had  cut  the 
throat  of  Essex,  and  had  poisoned  the  late 
King." 

These  charges,  says  Mr.  Ferguson, 
were   *'  but  the   ordinary   missiles   of 
factious  politics."      The   "  missiles  of 
factious   politics"    are   no    doubt,   as 
Macaulay  says,  and  as  certain  persons 
who    call    themselves    statesmen    are 
now  proving  to  their  unalloyed  satis- 
faction, extremely   useful    in  "stimu- 
lating the  passions  of  the  vulgar."  But 
they  are  not,  we  submit,  well  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  one  professing  to  call  his 
lawful  subjects  to  aid  him  in  recovering 
his  birthright  from  a  usurper,  and  in 
restoring  the  religion  and   liberty  of 
his  kingdom.     As  for  the  manner  of 
this  declaration,   Mr.   Ferguson    con- 
siders it  far  superior  as  a  specimen  of 
literary  style  to  the  declaration  drawn 
up  by  James  Stewart  for  Argyll.     To 
decide  the  literary  claims  of  two  such 
masterpieces  would  tax  the  skill  of  the 
critic  who  argued  on  the  superiority  of 
his  own  fooling  over  that  of  his  friend, 
Sir  Toby  Belch.    But  as  Mr.  Ferguson, 
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with  his  rare,   but  surely  somewhat 
puzzling  candour,   has    printed   large 
extracts  from  the  English  declaration, 
the   curious  have   ample  opportunity 
for  judging  its  quality.    This,  however, 
is  more  to  the  purpose  :  his  biographer 
has  based  his  apology  on  the  ground 
that  Ferguson,  even  when  most  mis- 
taken and  when  most  misled  by  reli- 
gious and  political  zeal,  was  at  bottom  a 
man  of  genuine  and  sincere  conviction, 
was,  in  short,  a  good  and  honest  man. 
Is  ity  we  would  ask,  the  part  of  a  good 
and  honest  man,  a  professing  minister 
of   the   Christian    religion,    to    bring 
against  another  for  any  purpose  charges 
of  the  gravest  and  most  odious  nature 
which  he  knows  to  be  absolutely  false  % 
The  last  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  claims 
that  we  propose  to  traverse  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  all.     It  does 
not  involve    matters    of    such  grave 
moment  as  the  others,  but  it  is  even 
more  singular.     When  William  had 
brought    his    great    enterprise    to    a 
settled  conclusion,  he  did  not  overlook 
even  the   meanest  of  those  who  had 
been  associated  with    it.     Wildman 
was  made  Postmaster- General :    Fer- 
guson was  rewarded  with  a  sinecure 
in   the   Excise    worth    five   hundred 
pounds  a  year.     He  had  scarcely  been 
settled    in    his    new  office  when  he 
turned  to  his  old  game.     He  could  no 
longer  conspire  against  the  Stuarts : 
he  therefore  turned  Jacobite  and  con- 
spired for  them.    He  was  in  the  Scotch 
plot  of  Sir  James  Montgomery :   he 
was  in  the  plot  which  Russell  crushed 
in  the  bay  of  La  Hogue :  he  was  in 
the  Lancashire  plot :   he  was  in  the 
plot  of  Chamock  and  Fenwick,  which, 
like  the  old  affair  of  the  Bye  House, 
included  an  assassination  scheme  fo- 
mented   by  the    notorious    '^  Scum " 
Qoodman.     For  his  share  in  this  last 
business  he  was  locked  up  in  Newgate 
for  nearly  a  year.    He  was  next  heard 
of  in  connection  with  those  mysterious 
intrigues  of  Lovat,  popularly  known 
as  the  Scots,   or   Queensberry,   Plot. 
This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  at 
once  advertising  his   new  principles 
and  paying  off  an  old  grudge.      He 


congratulated  the  country  on  being 
once    more   ruled    by    '*  one    of    the 
serene   family  of   Stuarts "  ;  and   he 
denounced   Carstares,  who  had   been 
lately  elected  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  as  one  who  had 
been  deepest   in  the   designs  of  the 
Eye  House  conspirator&     Neverthe- 
less, despite  his  declarations,  and  his 
assurance  under  examination,  he  was 
again  lodged  in  Newgate.     His  pro- 
secution, however,  came  to   nothing, 
and  after  some  months'  imprisonment 
he  was  set  free.     From  this  time  he 
seems  to  have  plotted  no  more.     But 
his  pen  was  as  busy  as  ever ;  and  to 
this  period  belongs  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  his  writings,  a  history  of 
the  Revolution,  designed  to  show  that 
it  was  in  reality  a  Popish  device,  and 
William  no  more  than  the  unscrupu- 
lous agent  of  the  Jesuits.     At  length 
the  end  came,  as  the  end  of  such  a  life 
was  fated  to  come,  in  poverty  and  sad- 
ness.    In  1710  he  lost  his  faithful  and 
affectionate  wife :  the  children  of  his 
dead  brother  were  taken  from  him  by 
their  guardian  :  and  in  1714  his  dark 
and  wayward  spirit  knew  rest  at  last. 
His  biographer  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  show  that  this  sudden  and 
startling  change  from  the  extreme  of 
Whiggery  to  the  extreme  of  Jacobitr 
ism  was,  like  all   the  actions  of  his 
life,    based    on    sincere    convictions. 
The  results  of  the  Revolution  were  not, 
we  are  told,  such  as  he  had  hoped  for : 
the  toleration  extended  by  William  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  was  naturally 
resented  by  one  whose  whole  life  had 
been  a  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Papists.     Surely  this  is  a  strange 
way  of  ^accounting  for  this  champion 
of  the  Protestant  faith  throwing  him- 
self into   the   arms   of    its   bitterest 
enemy.      But    from    arguments    Mr. 
Ferguson  soon  passes  into  excuses. 

*'  Is  it  so  improbable  that  an  honest  but 
hot  -  tempered  man,  finding  himself  dis- 
appointed in  those  from  whom  ne  had  expected 
something  very  different  from  what  he  saw, 
and  also  a  little  piqued  at  glaring  neglect  of 
his  own  past  exertions,  learumg  that  much  he 
had  believed  was  groundless,  should  reconsider 
the  past,  reverse  the  engine,  and  retrace  his 
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career  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  converted  to 
Free  Trade  after  the  triumph  of  Protection  in 
1841  ;  his  most  prominent  disciple  executed  a 
sharper  political  curve  in  the  closing  months 
of  1885.'' 

Few  wbo  care  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  nature  of  Ferguson's 
exertions,  as  shown,  for  example,  in  the 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  at  Exeter, 
and  to  consider  how  far  they  were 
likely  to  have  furthered  -  the  success  of 
the  [Revolution,  will  probably  consider 
them  to  have  been  glaringly  neglected 
by  a  sinecure  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Nor  is  it  a  happier  use  of 
words  to  describe  him  as  retracing  his 
career.  He  did  no  such  thing.  He  had 
hitherto  been  a  Presbyterian  and  Non- 
conformist of  the  straitest  sect.  He 
was  now  to  become  a  High  Churchman ; 
and  indeed,  when  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that,  if  James  were  restored, 
he  would  put  a  rope  round  his  neck 
and  ask  pardon  of  him  on  his  knees, 
the  current  report  that  he  had  turned 
Papist  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  un- 
reasonable. But  the  last  excuse  is  the 
strangest  of  all,  and  most  strange 
indeed  to  come  from  a  member  of  Mr. 
Ferguson's  profession.  In  what  court 
of  law  has  it  been  ever  held  good  that 
the  offence  of  one  man  is  condoned  by 
the  same  offence  having  been  previously 
committed  by  another)  Nor  is  the 
political  parallel  more  happily  drawn. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  soul  may  lack  the  star- 
like properties  of  Milton's,  but  it 
certainly  dwells  apart :  he  is  not 
made  as  others  are.  Those  changes  of 
political  front  which  so  sorely  puzzle 
feebler  heads,  to  him  are  evolutions  as 
natural  and  inevitable  as  those  by 
which  men  grew  out  of  monkeys.  He 
reposes  secure  in  the  belief  of  his  own 
reasonableness.  For  our  part  we  can 
only  say,  with  Falstaff's  tailor,  that 
we  like  not  the  security. 

But,  urges  Mr.  Ferguson,  if  the 
Plotter's  last  state  be  inexplicable,  at 
least  it  was  the  state  of  an  honest  man  : 
we  must  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  a 
man  who,  when  he  changes,  changes 
to  the  losing  side.  A^ain  we  cannot 
accept    the   excuse.      Not  for    many 


years  after  William  was  settled  on 
the  throne,  not  for  many  years  after 
he  was  in  his  grave,  was  it  clear  to 
the  men  of  those  days  that  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts  was  a  lost  cause.  If 
any  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the  Plotter's 
own  language  it  was  certainly  not  clear 
to  him,  when  he  told  James  that  if  he 
landed  in  England  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  he  would  be  joined  by  more 
than  he  brought,  and,  with  Gkxi's 
assistance^  would  march  peaceably  to 
Whitehall ;  or  again,  when  he  offered 
to  give  himself  up  for  punishment  in 
France,  if  that  enterprise  should  mis- 
carry whose  utter  and  irretrievable 
failure  James  himself  saw  accomplished 
from  the  ramparts  of  Saint  Vaast 
And  finally  we  must  beg  to  remind 
Mr.  Ferguson  that  this  honest  man 
did  not  scruple  to  take  the  money 
of  the  king  he  was  betraying  till 
his  treachery  became  too  gross  for 
that  king's  forbearance.  ''He  was 
free,"  says  his  biographer  triumph- 
antly, ''from  the  inexpiable  baseness 
of  Marlborough  and  Sunderland."  It 
strikes  us  that  to  live  on  the  bounty 
of  the  man  you  are  betraying  bears  a 
very  strong  affinity  indeed  to  the  in- 
expiable baseness  which  has  been  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Marlborough. 

But  though  we  can  accept  neither 
Mr.  Ferguson's  arguments  nor  his  ex- 
cases,  we  cordially  agree  with  him 
that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
his  hero's  conduct.  Nor  do  we  find 
anything  in  it  inexplicable.  It  seems 
to  us,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  piece  with 
all  the  actions  of  his  life,  and  with  his 
own  explanation  of  those  actiona  And 
it  is  Mr.  Ferguson  himself  who  has 
made  this  clear  to  us.  He  has  told  us 
how,  when  the  Rye  House  bubble  was 
blown,  and  the  conspirators  were  met 
for  the  last  time,  the  confident  Plotter 
laughed  at  their  fears.  "  Gentlemen," 
he  said,  "you  are  strangers  to  this 
kind  of  exercise ;  I  have  been  used  to 
fly,  I  will  never  leave  off  as  long  as  I 
live."  In  these  words  lies  the  simple 
solution  of  the  whole  problem.  In 
one  of  the  most  amusing  of  his  Idlers 
John$on    has    illusti'ated   a   class   of 
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writers,  not  indeed  confined  to  his  day, 
by  the  example  of  Hudibras,  who  told 
the  clock  by  algebra,  or  of  the  lady 
in  Young's  Satires,  who  drank  tea  by 
stratagem.      The   mind   of  Ferguson 
was  of  the  same  cast ;  but  instead  of 
contenting  himself    with    the  follies 
ridiculed  bv  the  satirists,  he  took  for 
his  playthings  the  fortunes  of  kingdoms 
and  the  lives  of  men.     The  dark  and 
tortuous  ways  of  a  conspirator,  the  ex- 
citement and  the  danger,  were  to  him  as 
the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.     We 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  if 
William  had  rewarded  him  with  a  sine- 
cure worth  ^YQ  thousand  instead  of 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  he  would 
have  begun  to   plot   for  the  Stuarts 
before  he  had  drawn  six  months'  pay  ; 
and  we  have  no  more  doubt  that,  if 
the  Stuarts   had   been   restored,  the 
first  plot  formed  against  them  would 
have  been  formed  by  Ferguson.     It  is 
possible  that  in  the  first  instance  his 
action  may  have  been  undertaken  for 
conscience'    sake,    aggravated    by    a 
sense  of   personal   injustice ;    but   it 
must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  reads 
this  book  that  all  other  feelings  soon 
became  lost  in  the  sheer  love  of  plotting 
for  plotting's  sake,  aggravated  by  that 
last  of  notoriety  which  in  all  ages  and 
in  every  country  has  been  the  main- 
spring of  half  the  political  follies  of 
mankind.       As     Monmouth*s     army 
marched  out  of  Taunton  for  Bridge- 
water,  he  swaggered  among  the  spec- 
tators brandishing  a  drawn  sword  and 
shouting,  "  I  am  Ferguson  I    That  fa- 
mous Ferguson  for  whose  head  so  many 
hundred  pounds  have  been  offered  I  '  T 
am  that  man,  I  am  that  man  ! "     And 
this  is  the  man  to  whose  exertions  we 
are  to  believe  the  happy  consummation 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  mainly 
due,  and  who  was  glaringly  neglected 
by  the  gift  of  a  sinecure  worth  five 
hundred    pounds   a   year  I     In   truth 
Macaulay,  to    whose    confusion   this 
volume  has  been  written,  is  its  hero's 
best  apologist  when   he  dubs  him  a 
brainsick  and  half-witted  fanatic.     In 
the  belief  that  for  the  most  part  of 
his  life  he  may  not  have  been  really 


responsible  for  his  actions  lies  his  only 
claim  to  be  called  an  honest  man.  He 
proudly  proclaimed  himself  to  have 
been  a  great  rebel  but  never  a  traitor. 
Bat  this  claim  his  biographer  has  him- 
self helped  to  demolish.  "  To  know 
and  not  reveal  was  treason  in  any," 
he  writes  about  the  necessity  for  con- 
cealing Monmouth's  knowledge  of  the 
Rye  House  plot,  **but  something  more 
in  the  son  of  a  king."  If  to  know 
and  not  reveal  be  treason,  if  to  com- 
mit treason  makes  a  ti*aitor,  what,  in 
the  name  of  the  English  language, 
was  Robert  Ferguson  I 

Much  as  we  have  been  forced  to 
disagree  with  the  Plotter's  biographer, 
we  owe  him  our  thanks  for  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  book.  He  is  not 
indeed  a  very  close  or  acute  reasoner  : 
he  does  not  seem  always  to  clearly 
understand  the  true  force  of  his  argu- 
ments or  even  of  his  words.  But  he 
writes  often  with  spirit,  and  some- 
times with  eloquence  :  he  is  never 
violent,  or  rude,  or  disingenuous,  as 
is  so  frequently  the  way  with  those 
who  essay  to  set  historians  right; 
and  his  candour  is  beyond  all  praise. 
And  his  book  is  interesting  for  yet 
another  reason.  It  is,  as  one  may 
say,  a  reductio  ad  dbeurdum  of  that 
passion  for  rewriting  history  which 
animates  so  many  able  men  in  these 
days.  This  passion  is  in  itself  most 
laudable,  has  often  produced  the 
happiest  results,  and  will  no  doubt 
produce  many  still  happier  as  time 
and  place  bring  fresh  rewards  to  man's 
patience  and  ingenuity.  Tet  it  is  a 
passion  which,  like  all  human  emotions, 
needs  a  strong  curb.  The  followers  of 
Cortez  ''  stared  at  each  other  with  a 
wild  surmise  "  when  their  captain  first 
showed  them  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ; 
but  at  least  they  stood  silent.  Our  bold 
travellers  into  the  dusty  regions  of 
State  Paper  ofiSces  and  family  archives 
are  full  of  yet  wilder  surmises;  and 
they  do  not  keep  silence.  They  rush 
into  print,  and  too  late  lament,  as  Mr. 
Ferguson  is  no  doubt  now  lamenting, 
their  neglect  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck's 
warping  to  all  antiquaries,  to  publiah 
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no  pamphlet  till  they  have  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter.  The  discovery 
of  a  bundle  of  letters  and  a  manuscript 
inspired  Mr.  Ferguson  with  the  design 
of  repairing  the  reputation  of  a  man 
who  had  been  grossly  slandered  by  a 
famous  historian.  The  result  of  his 
pious  labour  has  been  to  establish  the 
historian  whom  he  wished  to  confound, 
and  to  confound  the  reputation  which 
he  wished  to  establish. 

Even  if  these  papers  had  materially 
altered  or  even  destroyed  Macaulay's 
portrait  of  the  Plotter,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  charge  him  with  wilful  per- 
version of  the  truth,  or  to  call  him  a 
gross  and  notorious  historical  male- 
factor, because  he  was  ignorant  of 
documents  which  were  not  known  to 
be  in  existence  till  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  he  wrote.  Every  authority 
which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  con- 
sult told  him  the  same  story.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  papers  were  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  which  was  as  open 
to  him  as  to  Mr.  Marsh  or  Mr. 
Ferguson.  But  it  is  common  know- 
ledge that  till  within  recent  years  the 
vast  majority  of  the  contents  of  that 
treasure-house  of  history  were  as  in- 
accessible to  mortal  eyes  as  the  lost 
decades  of  Livy  are,  and  as  the 
letters  of  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne 
ought  to  be. 

Macaulay,  of  course,  needs  no 
guardian  of  his  fame.  He  was  but 
a  human  being,  even  as  his  critics 
will  some  day  prove  to  be :  he  was 
a  man  of  strong  political  feelings, 
— as  the  author  of  Obiter  Dicta 
humorously  observes,  when  we  take 
up  his  history  "  we  know  it  is  going 
to  be  a  bad  time  for  the  Tories  "  :  he 
had  a  wonderful  command  of  lan- 
guage and  a  style  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy  and  force, — **his  marvel- 
lous power  of  style,"  says  Sir  James 
Stephen,  "  blinded  him  to  the  effect 
which  his  language  produced."  Yet  the 
discoveries  made  since  his  death,  though 


they  have  sometimes  proved  him  to  he 
wrong  in  his  conjectures,  have  very 
rarely  indeed  proved  him  to  be  wrong 
in  his  facts.  Ko  historian  who  has 
been  so  often  indicted  has  come  so 
well  out  of  court ;  and  the  frequent 
efforts  made  to  discredit  him  have,  by 
the  delightful  irony  of  fate,  but  served 
to  increase  the  general  admiration  for 
his  prodigious  talents.  The  failure  of 
these  attacks,  even  when  there  has 
been  some  appearance  of  reason  for 
them,  has  often  been  aggravated  by 
the  clumsiness  and  bad  temper  of  the 
assailant.  But  more  often  they  have 
failed  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
blinded  by  the  false  triumph  of  a 
discovery,  the  assailant  has  been  un- 
able to  see  that  what  he  takes  for 
errors  of  fact  are  in  reality  differences 
of  opinion. 

But  though  Macaulay  needs  no 
champion,  the  spirit  which  raises  a 
howl  of  delight  whenever  a  man  of 
higher  stature  than  his  fellows  is 
discovered  to  have  blundered  needs 
checking.  It  is  both  foolish  and  dis- 
quieting. It  is  foolish  when  turned 
against  the  dead,  because  it  forgets 
that  every  day  almost  increases  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge,  and  that 
the  sum  of  the  knowledge  of  one 
generation  is  but  a  part  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  next.  It  is  disquieting 
when  turned  against  the  living,  be- 
cause it  suggests  an  ignoble  pleasure  in 
defacing  the  greatness  it  cannot  emu- 
late. It  is  well  that  mistakes  should 
be  corrected  and  pretensions  rebuked. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  it  is  not 
the  critic's  business  to  be  thankfuL 
In  a  certain  sense  this  is  so ;  and  he 
who  said  it  knew  well  in  what  sense. 
But  at  least  it  is  not  the  critic's 
business  to  be  unthankful,  or  to  give 
all  his  iDgenuity  to  prove  that  the 
greatest  have  their  moments  of  weak- 
ness even  as  the  least.  It  is  only  the 
front  of  brass '  that  is  always  bent 
upon  the  feet  of  clay. 
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Chance  had  thrown  them  together 
in  a  little  inn  on  the  Moselle,  the 
hriefless  Barrister,  wandering  melan- 
choly and  alone,  and  these  charming 
English  girls  with  their  brothers,  the 
Artist  and  the  young  Oxonian.  And 
now  on  a  glorious  August  day  they 
were  dining  like  old  friends  together 
in  the  leafy  verandah  overlooking  the 
river,  amid  a  litter  of  home  newspapers 
ten  days  old,  paint-boxes,  camp-stools, 
half -finished  sketches  and  cigars.  "Are 
we  going,  or  are  we  not,  to  the  ft%t 
at  Piinderich  to-morrow  f "  said  the 
Wanderer  to  his  fair  neighbour,  the 
talented  Titania.  *'  Of  course  we  are," 
replied  Titania.  "  Who  ever  dreamt  of 
anything  else  )  "  chimed  in  Speranza, 
darting  a  fiery  glance  at  their  guar- 
dians, the  head  and  under-keepers,  the 
Student  and  the  Artist,  the  brothers ! 
The  Artist  shook  his  head  and  looked 
solemnly  at  the  canvas  by  his  side; 
but  the  Student  said  nothing,  for  he 
quailed  under  Speranza' s  glanca 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  the  two 
horses  of  the  village  with  its  ancient 
waggonette  bespoken.  Next  day  at 
two  they  start,  leaving  the  Artist  to 
his  labours,  but  taking  with  them  for 
sponsors  the  daughters  of  their  host, 
the  stalwart  Henriette  and  Augusta, 
and  their  cousin  Mathilde  with  the 
blue  revolving  eyes.  On  rumbles  the 
ancient  waggonette  through  the  fruit- 
tree  avenues  which  line  the  river,  flow- 
ing swift  between  climbing,  rock- 
crowned  vineyards,  past  old-world 
villages  and  tall,  white  gabled  houses 
adorned  with  wonderful  carvings,  past 
countless  wayside  shrines  decked  with 
fresh  flowers. 

Piinderich  is  reached  by  four.  The 
little  village  is  gay  with  flags  and  gar- 


lands of  leaves  and  flowers  stretched 
across  the  streets :  every  little  inn, 
and  there  are  many  of  them,  hums 
and  throbs  with  music  and  dancing. 
The  g(i8twirth8chaft-8chneider8f  where 
the  "  better  people ''  congregate,  is 
already  cranouned.  The  long  benches 
indoors  and  out  of  doors  are  packed 
with  bronzed  festive  faces ;  on  every 
woman's  lips  is  a  smile :  in  each  male 
mouth  a  heavy  porcelain  pipe:  the 
tables  are  brilliant  with  tall  glasses  of 
bright  yellow  wine.  From  the  tanz- 
8cuU  overhead  come  the  inspiriting 
strains  of  waltz  and  polka,  and  the 
measured  thump  of  heavy  feet.  A 
space  is  cleared  for  the  new  comers  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  chairs  and  table 
set  down,  the  wine  ordered, — the 
choicest  at  one  shilling  the  bottle ! — 
and  preparations  made  instantly  for 
the  fray.  The  etiquette  is  simple  but 
severe — the  young  man  selects  his 
partner,  approaches  her  without  in- 
troduction, makes  a  ceremonious  bow, 
offers  his  arm,  and  away  I  Only,  when 
once  his  arm  has  been  taken  by  the 
young  lady,  she  must  not  let  it  go 
until  he  brings  her  back  flushed  and 
breathless  to  her  friends,  acknowledg- 
ing his  happiness  with  a  second 
ceremonious  bow. 

Henriette,  Augusta,  and  Mathilde 
are  soon  snapped  up  by  old  friends. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  Wanderer,  having 
with  due  ceremony  invited  Titania, 
threads  a  way  through  the  crowded 
garden  alleys,  up  the  twisting  ram- 
shackle staircase,  and  emerging  finally 
through  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  which 
rises  from  the  tables  encroaching  upon 
the  tanz-saaly  bursts  upon  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  dancers.  The  youth  of  Piin- 
derich is  troubled  by  Titania's  entry. 
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It  is  something  strange  to  them,  this 
creature  so  sylph-like  and  delicate,  this 
beauty  weighing  wonderfully  less  than 
eleven  stone.  In  Home  you  must  do 
as  Home  does.  Here,  therefore,  you 
must  not  hold  your  partner  with  out- 
stretched arm  in  teapot  fashion :  nay, 
she  must  hold  you  as  if  she  would  lift 
a  heavy  sack,  and  your  left  arm  in- 
stead of  being  outstretched  must  be 
tucked  behind  your  back.  The  step  is 
fast  and  furious — the  hop-waltz,  in 
fact,  affected  by  illustrious  personages 
at  home.  Ko  guidance  is  attempted, 
nor  indeed  is  possible :  the  method  of 
holding  partners  being  designed  to 
make  each  couple  as  like  a  ball  as 
possible,  so  as  to  profit  by  the  frequent 
cannons. 

But  if  the  dance  is  fast  and  furious 
it  stops  suddenly :  the  "  half-dance," 
as  they  call  it,  is  over.  From  his 
narrow  gallery  in  the  corner,  the 
chef  d^orcheetre  steps  down  and  walks 
slowly  round  the  room  collecting  from 
each  gentleman  one  penny  for  himself 
and  his  partner,  the  price  of  the 
dance. 

During  the  interval  the  young  men's 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  Titania,  reveren- 
tially, but  not  without  a  glad  expect- 
ancy. However,  the  money  has  been 
collected.  The  music  strikes  up  again, 
and  the  dance  proceeds  merrily  to  its 
close.  Then  the  couples  come  pouring 
into  the  garden,  and  ere  Titania  is 
seated,  a  dozen  claimants  for  her  hand 
present  themselves.  Speranza  has  al- 
ready been  borne  off  by  some  impetuous 
youth.  The  Wanderer  meantime  is 
not  idle,  and  his  roving  eye  soon  en- 
counters the  belle  of  Funderich.  She 
is  embarrassed  between  numerous 
suitors  :  the  Wanderer  steps  up  to 
make  another,  and  with  a  smile  she 
cuts  the  Gordian  knot  by  walking  off 
with  the  Englishman.  How  pretty 
she  is  in  her  dress  of  simple  grey,  her 
soft  brown  hair  lying  in  glossy  coils 
upon  her  head,  her  brown  eyes  brim- 
ming with  truth,  the  touch  of  the  sun 
on  her  firm  cheeks,  straight  little  nose, 
and  the  backs  of  her  dimpled  hands 


— for  no  gloves  are  worn  !  And  how 
sweetly  serious  her  smile  !  Ko  wonder 
that  the  Wanderer  feels  proud,  and 
bears  himself  with  haughty  assurance 
as  he  fights  his  way  up  stairs. 

There,  in  the  tanz-saal^  Titania  and 
Speranza  are  working  havoc  among 
honest  German  hearts,  and  the  Student, 
standing  grim  in  a  corner,  murmurs, 

**  Are  things  what  they  seem, 
Or  are  visions  about  ? " 

as   he  watches  the   pride  of  London 
drawing-rooms   tearing  round  in  the 
clutches  of  these  horny-handed  sons  of 
toil,  these    sunburnt  vine-growers  in 
their  heavy  boots.      Mark  Hermann's 
face  as  he  bobs  round  with  Titania 
clasped  to  his  heart,  what  a  smile  ilia- 
minates  its  capacious  contours  !     £ut, 
alas,  in  the  interval  for  the  collection 
of  the  orchestral  penoe,  his  expression 
suddenly  clouds  over,  and  a  cold  per- 
spiration bathes  his  forehead.      And 
why  1    Titania's  arm  is  pricked  by  the 
great  pin  which  fastens  the  rose  in  his 
coat  I     German  is  too  rough  a  tongue 
for  her  lips — at  least  she  does  not  speak 
it — ^and  he  takes  her  gesture  to  mean 
that  she  would  like  the  rose.     Foor 
fellow  I  Dorothea  is  watching  him  with 
jealous  eyes — Dorothea,  who   piimed 
in  the  rose  that  afternoon  !  Was  there 
ever  a  more  poignant  situation  %      He 
has  torn  the  rose  desperately  from  his 
buttonhole,  and  handed  it  over  with 
trembling  hand  and  averted  eyes.  But 
instantly  he  feels  Titania's  deft  fingers 
pinning  it  in  again :  his  relief  is  too 
heartfelt  to   be  concealed :    the  bud- 
ding tragedy  is  nipped,  and  the  wide 
smile  settles  once  more  on  his  face. 
The  dance  over,  be  seeks  Dorothea, 
still    smiling,    but    less  widely,   and 
somewhat  guiltily.     She  has  no  an- 
swering smile  for  him,  and  the  hold 
she   lays   on    his  arm  is  not  relaxed 
until  the  evening  is  done. 

So  waltz  follows  polka,  and  polka 
waltz,  with  the  occasional  interlude  of 
a  Ehinelander,  just  to  try  the  visitors' 
prowess  by  its  awkward  hitch,  ontil 
ten  o'clock  is  reached.  Then  carriages, 
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br  ratker  carts,  for  the  ox-cart  is  the 
native  equivalent  for  the  brougham, 
begin  to  be  announced.    The  Wanderer 
is  seen  descending  the  staircase  with 
the  heUe  of  Piinderich  upon  his  arm, 
but    the   vine-embowered    porch    dis- 
creetly shields  the  tender  parting  as 
he  hands  her  into  the  straw-laden  ox- 
cart.     He  watches  the   slow  jolting 
vehicle  out  of  sight,  and  then  turns 
sadly  into  the  house,  thinking  of  Nau- 
sicaa.   Titania  and  Speranza  have  been 
danced   oft    their  feet   by   insatiable 
jMirtners,  and  even  now  can  scarcely 


be  torn  from  their  grasp.  Henriette, 
Augusta,  and  Mathilde,  each  appeals 
in  vain  for  one  more  last  dance  with 
the  favoured  swain  :  the  ancient  wag- 
gonette stops  the  way,  the  Student 
with  an  expression  of  absolute  deter- 
mination has  already  taken  his  seat, 
and  oS  they  must  go.  Warm  farewells 
all  round,  a  parting  cheer,  and  home 
they  drive  in  the  starlight,  waking  on 
the  way  the  thousand  and  one  echoes 
of  the  winding  valley. 

Roland  Graham. 
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CHRIS. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Chbisttna  Compton  sat  upon  the  low 
garden  wall  of  the  villa  which  her 
father  had  taken  at  Cannes  for  the 
winter,  and  dangled  her  legs  con- 
tentedly in  the  sunshine.  Behind 
her  was  the  garden,  which  was  hut 
a  modest  garden,  and  the  villa,  which, 
though  modest  enough  in  point  of 
size,  commanded  anything  hut  a 
modest  rent ;  for  the  great  world 
has  long  since  marked  Cannes  for  its 
own^  and  modesty  of  any  kind  would 
he  out  of  place  under  such  distin- 
guished patronage. 

Some  disagreeable  people  might 
even  assert  that  a  certain  lack  of 
modesty  was  displayed  by  a  young  lady 
of  seventeen,  who  chose  to  perch  her- 
self upon  a  wall  overlooking  the  high 
road  j  but  Chris  as  yet  knew  nothing 
of  disagreeable  people,  or  the  dis- 
agreeable things  that  they  are  wont 
to  say  to  and  of  one  another.  The 
world  to  her  was  a  pleasant  place, 
and  its  inhabitants  a  friendly  and 
joyous  set  of  beings,  most  of  whom, 
so  far  as  her  faculties  of  obser- 
vation (which  were  considerable)  had 
enabled  her  to  judge,  had  little  to  do 
but  to  amuse  themselves,  and  who 
seemed  to  do  that  pretty  successfully, 
upon  the  whole.  For  her  own  part, 
she  had  always  amiised  hei-self  very 
well  indeed,  and  now  that  her  educa- 
tion was  considered  to  be  completed 
and  she  was  emancipated  from 
the  control  of  schoolmistresses  and 
music-masters,  she  had  nothing  left 
to  wish  for,  except  the  not  fai^distant 
day  when,  as  she  supposed,  she  would 
be  presented  to  her  Sovereign,  and 
would  take  an  active  part  in  those 
London  gaieties  of  which  she  had 
heard  so  much  from  her  friends. 

Meanwhile,  she  was  very  well  satis- 
fied to  remain  a  child  for  u  few  uiunths 


longer,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
childhood,  chief  among  which  was 
that  of  doing  exactly  what  she  pleased 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances. Young  ladies  who  have  been 
presented  at  Court  and  introduced  to 
London  society  are  not,  she  had  been 
given  to  understand,  quite  so  free  as 
that.  For  the  moment  it  was  her 
good  pleasure  to  seat  herself  upon  the 
wall  aforesaid,  and  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  survey  the  glittering  blue 
bay  beneath  her  and  the  red-roofed 
houses  of  the  old  town,  huddled 
together  on  their  promontory,  and 
the  sharp,  jagged  outlines  of  the 
mountains  beyond.  Beside  her  sat 
her  little  Yorkshire  terrier,  Peter, 
who  did  not  personally  care  much 
about  sitting  upon  a  wall,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  descrying  any  cat  who  might  dare 
to  show  her  face  in  the  vicinity,  but 
who  knew  his  place  better  than  to 
raise  objections  to  any  method 
of  passing  the  time  selected  by  his 
mistress. 

It  was  only  half-past  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  so  that  Cannes,  in  the 
fashionable  sense  of  the  word,  was 
hardly  awake  yet.  Fashionable 
Cannes  had  been  to  a  ball  the 
night  before,  and  would  not  show 
its  tiose  out  of  doors  for  another 
hour  and  a  half  at  least ;  but  Chris 
had  many  friends  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  fashionable  class,  and  presently 
one  after  another  of  these  came  tramp- 
ing along  the  dusty  road  and  stopped 
to  speak  to  her.  The  first  to  arrive 
was  Jose,  the  Spanish  pedlar,  in  his 
velvet  jacket,  with  that  striped  rug 
fiuug  over  his  shoulder,  which  Chris 
always  wished  that  somebody  would 
buy,  if  only  to  relieve  him  of  the 
nuisance  of  carrying  it.  Indeed,  this 
was  such  a  hot  morning  that  when  he 
came   to  a  standstill  beside  her,  and 
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showed  his  white  teeth  and  raised  his 
hand  to  his  round  cap,  as  usual,  she 
declared  that  she  would  buy  it  her- 
self, only  she  hadn't  got  any  money 
left. 

Jos^  said  that  was  of  no  conse- 
quence at  all :  the  senorita  could  pay 
him  some  day — any  day.  At  the 
same  time,  he  really  could  not  re- 
conunend  the  rug.  Such  things  were 
all  very  well  for  mere  tourists,  but 
for  persons  who  really  knew  the  value 
of  beautiful  work,  like  the  senorUa, 
they  were  scarcely  suitable.  He  had 
some  lace,  now,  which  was  truly 
exquisite.  And  forthwith  he  placed 
bis  oblong  box  upon  the  wall  and 
began  to  display  his  treasures. 

But  Chris  did  not  want  any  lace. 
She  had  plenty  of  it,  packed  away, 
"  which  used  to  belong  to  my  mother," 
she  explained,  ''and  which  I  suppose 
I  shall  begin  to  wear  next  year." 
What  she  really  would  like  would 
be  one  of  the  enormous  clasp-knives, 
which  formed  a  portion  of  Josh's 
stock-in-trade. 

Jos^,  however,  shook  his  head 
decisively.  Knives,  said  he,  were 
not  for  young  ladies,  who  would  only 
cut  their  fingers  with  them.  For 
men  they  were  useful — ^and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  how  a  man  might 
be  called  upon  to  make  use  of  them 
— but  it  must  not  be  said  that  he 
had  provided  the  seHorita  with  the 
means  of  inflicting  an  ugly  wound  upon 
herself. 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Chris,  draw- 
ing her  feet  on  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
clasping  her  hands  round  her  legs  and 
resting  her  chin  upon  her  knees, ''  then 
we  won't  buy  or  sell  to-day.  Tell  me 
about  the  bull -fights  at  Seville." 

So  Jos^  quickly  rolled  up  a  cigarette 
between  his  brown  fingers,  lighted  it, 
and  embarked  in  his  broken  French 
upon  a  descriptive  narration  which  he 
had  made  many  times  before,  and 
which  never  failed  to  excite  both  him 
and  his  hearer  as  it  went  on.  Chris, 
who  loved  all  animals,  was  never  quite 
sure  that  she  ought  not  to  feel  sorry  for 
the  poor  bull ;  but  then,  as  Jos^  pointed 
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out  to  her,  the  bull  had  a  noble  fight 
for  it,  which  he  could  not  help  enjoy- 
ing, and  which  he  probably  did  not 
expect  to  terminate  in  his  death  : 
added  to  which,  his  death,  when  it 
came,  was  a  swift  one,  while  it  occa- 
sionally happened  that  he  killed  or 
maimed  his  most  formidable  antago- 
nist. As  for  the  part  which  the  horses 
played  in  the  show,  Jos^  passed  Jightly 
over  that.  It  was  not  pretty,  he 
admitted,  but  it  was  necessary.  No- 
body, not  even  Frascuelo  himself, 
could  fight  a  perfectly  fresh  and  un- 
tired  bull.  Besides,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  country,  just  as  it 
was  the  custom  in  the  sefiorita's 
country,  he  had  been  told,  to  let  a 
whole  pack  of  hounds  tear  a  fox  to 
pieces; 

After  a  time,  Jos^  shouldered  his 
rug  and  his  box  of  rubbish,  and 
strolled  off  on  his  daily  round  to  the 
villas  of  those  opulent  foreigners  with 
whom  it  was  alike  his  business  and 
his  pleasure  to  haggle;  but  he  was 
soon  replaced  by  other  wayfarers. 
The  company  of  Italian  minstrels 
and  singers,  who  troll  out  the  same 
songs  in  every  city  of  the  peninsula 
from  Naples  to  Venice,  and  who  turn 
aside  in  the  winter  season  to  reap  their 
share  of  the  golden  harvest  of  the 
Kiviera  :  the  beggars  who  managed  to 
pick  up  a  livelihood  by  soliciting  alms 
even  in  a  department  where  mendicity 
is  prohibited  :  the  slouching  sergent  de 
viUe,  who  pretended  not  to  see  their 
illegal  proceedings  :  the  man  who  sold 
hot  chestnuts — as  though  any  human 
being  could  want  to  eat  hot  chestnuts 
on  such  a  morning  ! — these  and  many 
others  passed  the  spot  where  Miss 
Compton  had  taken  up  her  station, 
and  halted  to  wish  her  good-day  and 
answer  the  quick  questions  that  she 
put  to  them  about  themselves  and 
their  belongings.  She  knew  each  of 
them  by  name  :  she  had  a  few  scms 
for  the  beggars  and  a  kindly  word  for 
everybody.  In  return,  she  received 
plenty  of  those  direct  and  unequivocal 
compliments  which  fall  naturally  from 
the  lips  of  Southern  people,  and  which 
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were  probably  as  sincere  as  they  were 
outspoken. 

Whether  Chris  CJompton  was  a 
pretty  girl  or  not  was  a  moot  point 
among  women,  most  of  whom,  to  tell 
the  truth,  were  inclined  to  decide  that 
she  was  not.  Her  features,  to  be 
sure,  were  not  regular :  her  nose  was 
too  short:  her  eyes,  though  bright, 
were  not  particularly  large  :  when  you 
had  said  that  she  had  a  neat  figure,  a 
good  complexion,  and  that  her  dark 
hair,  with  bronze  lights  in  it  here 
and  there,  was  well  enough  in  its  way, 
you  had  said  about  all  that  there  was 
to  be  said  for  her.  But  these  were 
feminine  criticisms.  No  masculine 
mind  had  ever  doubted  the  obvious 
fact  of  her  beauty,  though  the  mascu- 
line intellect  might  not  be  equal  to 
the  task  of  defining  in  what  it  con- 
sisted. And  so  her  humble  friends 
did  not  hesitate  to  tell  her  that  she 
was  as  beautiful  as  the  morning,  which 
statement  was  listened  to  without  any 
embarrassment  upon  her  part.  Some 
of  them  snapped  their  fingers  amiably 
at  Peter,  who,  however,  only  responded 
by  a  sort  of  snort,  and  by  gazing  over 
their  heads  j  for  Peter  was  a  good 
deal  more  exclusive  than  his  mistress, 
and  tolerated  no  familiarities  from 
social  inferiors. 

But  at  length  a  pedestrian  hove  in 
sight  whom  this  haughty  terrier  deemed 
worthy  of  more  cordial  demonstrations 
of  regard.  He  cocked  his  little  brown 
ears,  he  wagged  his  stump  of  a  tail 
excitedly :  finally  he  leapt  down  from 
the  wall,  and  scurried  along  the  road 
to  greet  the  new  comer,  whirling  past 
him  and  approaching  him  by  a  series 
of  narrowing  circles,  as  his  habit  was 
when  under  the  sway  of  pleasurable 
emotion.  He  was  a  dog  of  immense 
discrimination;  but  the  most  dis- 
criminating of  dogs  and  men  make 
mistakes  sometimes,  and  a  keen 
observer  might  have  fancied  that 
Peter  was  making  a  little  mistake  in 
this  instance.  Because,  somehow  or 
other,  the  very  handsome  young  man 
upon  whose  trousers  he  was  leaving 
the  imprints  of  his  dusty  paws  did  not 


look  quite  like  a  gentleman.  It  was 
not  that  the  young  man  was  badlj 
dressed — he  was,  if  anything,  rather 
too  well  dressed  :  it  was  not  that  there 
was  anything  particular  in  his  gait  or 
bearing  that  could  be  said  to  denote 
vulgarity ;  but  there  was  a  subdued 
suggestion  of  swagger  about  him,  an 
air  of  assurance  which  only  those 
assume  who  are  not  sure  of  them- 
selves ;  and  when  he  opened  his  lips 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  about 
the  matter,  for  his  voice  was  not  a 
gentleman's  voice. 

But  these  details,  which  did  not 
attract  everybody's  notice,  are  merely 
mentioned  here  for  the  guidance  of  the 
reader.  Mr.  Valentine  Richardson 
was  admitted  into  the  society  of 
gentlemen,  and  was  to  most  intents 
and  purposes  one  of  them.  He  was, 
moreover,  extremely  good-looking, 
tall,  dark,  well  put  together,  and 
using  his  limbs  with  the  easy  grace  of 
an  athlete.  His  age  might  be  two- 
and-twenty  or  thereabouts.  Such 
natural  advantages  cannot  but  help 
a  man  on  the  road  towards  popu- 
larity ;  and  as  for  Peter,  he  was  in 
a  manner  bound  to  do  homage  to  Mr. 
Richardson.  Some  acknowledgment, 
surely,  is  due  to  the  benefactor  who 
has  bought  you  out  of  the  thraldom 
of  a  dog-dealer's  restricted  premises 
and  presented  you  to  the  kindest  mis- 
tress in  the  world.  After  all,  Peter 
may  have  had  mental  reservations 
which  he  was  too  loyal  to  reveal. 

"  Well,  Chris,"  said  Mr.  Richardson, 
taking  off  his  hat — and  though  he 
took  his  hat  off,  he  did  so  with  an 
exaggerated  flourish  which  robbed  the 
action  of  its  courtesy — "  up  early,  as 
usual,  I  see." 

Chris  had  imitated  Peter  and  had 
slid  off  the  wall.  She  now  stood  with 
her  back  against  it,  resting  her  elbows 
on  the  coping. 

"  Early  !  "  she  exclaimed  scornfully. 
''  Why,  it  is  close  upon  the  middle  of 
the  day  I  I  have  been  up  for  the  last 
^ve  hours." 

"  After  having  been  in  bed  for  the 
previous  nine,  eh?     I   have  had   to 
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make  the  best  of  four  hours'  sleep,  and 
yet  here  I  am,  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  So 
if  you  come  to  that,  I  think  I  have 
about  as  good  a  right  to  brag  as  you 
have." 

*'Were  you  dancing  last  night, 
then  % " 

'*!  grieve  to  say  that  I  was  less 
healthily  employed.  Went  over  to 
Monte  Carlo  with  some  fellows  and 
won  a  hundred  louis.  Came  back  by 
the  last  train,  and  proceeded  to  lose 
them,  together  with  another  hundred 
odd  to  keep  them  company.  Such  is 
life!" 

*'Such  is  the  life  which  certain 
people  choose  to  lead.  I  call  it 
very  silly  of  them,"  observed  Chris 
severely. 

"  Hear,  hear !  I  am  quite  of  your 
opinion,  my  dear  Chris  —  especially 
when  I  lose.  Only  I  haven't  the 
courage  of  my  convictions,  as  you 
have.  You  are  a  good  girl,  you  see, 
whereas  I  am  a  very  bad  boy." 

"  If  you  go  on  in  this  way  you  will 
be  niined,"  continued  Chris.  *'  I  have 
heard  more  than  one  person  say  so 
lately." 

*'  How  kind  of  more  than  one  person 
to  take  such  an  interest  in  poor  me  I 
But  80  great  is  my  ingratitude  that  I 
don't  care  a  little  bit  what  more  than 
one  person  in  Cannes  may  think  or  say 
about  me  ;  and  I  do  hope  that  that  one 
person  isn't  going  to  be  so  unkind  as 
to  scold  me  on  a  nice  fine  morning  like 
this — after  I  have  risen  with  the  lark 
on  purpose  to  see  her  too !  " 

"Oh,  I  am  not  scolding  you,  Mr. 
Richardson :  of  course,  if  you  like  to 
niin  yourself,  you  can." 

"  And  *  Mr.  Richardson,'  if  you 
please!    This  is  becoming  serious." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  call  you  *  Val ' 

any  more,"  Chris  annnounced,  with  a 

very  slight  increase  of  colour.    "  Lady 

Barnstaple  says  it  doesn't  sound  nice." 

'*  Lady  Barnstaple  be  hanged  !     Is 

she  one  of  the  amiable  creatures  who 

foretell  my  ruin?     Anyhow,  I  don't 

see  why  she  should    be  an  infallible 

I  judge  of  what  sounds  nice.      *  Val ' 

I  may  not  sound  nice  to  her,  but  it  does 


to  me ;  and  as  I'm  the  person  princi- 
pally concerned " 

"  But  I  quite  agree  with  her,"  inter- 
rupted Chris  :  '*  I  am  getting  too  old 
now  to  call  men  by  their  christian 
names." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  call  any  other 
man  by  his  christian  name;  only  if 
you  address  me  as  '  Mr.  Bichardson ' 
again,  I  shall  go  away." 

'^Mr.  Bichardson,"  returned  Chris 
with  great  promptitude. 

However,  the  young  man  did  not 
carry  out  his  dreadful  threat.  He 
perched  himself  upon  the  wall  instead, 
and  allowed  the  question  of  nomencla- 
ture to  fall  into  abeyance,  and  chattered 
away  volubly  and  rather  amusingly 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  His  talk  was 
chiefly  of  himself  and  his  various  ex- 
ploits and  experiences,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  of  a  striking  nature. 

To  one  of  his  own  sex  such  a  style 
of  conversation  would  very  soon  have 
become  intolerable;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  Miss  Compton  did  not  find 
it  so.  The  man  was  really  something 
of  a  hero  in  a  physical  sense.  He  was 
a  fair  rider,  a  first-rate  swimmer,  and 
the  best  lawn-tennis  player  in  Cannes, 
which  advantages,  added  to  his  youth 
and  beauty,  were  perhaps  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  admiration  of  a  girl  of 
seventeen.  Nor  were  even  his  vices, 
so  far  as  she  was  acquainted  with 
them,  of  the  kind  which  young  people 
are  prone  to  condemn  unsparingly. 

He  went  away  at  last,  remarking 
that  he  would  be  late  for  a  breakfast- 
party  at  which  he  had  promised  to  be 
present;  and  before  he  was  out  of 
sight,  a  small,  delicate-looking  man, 
very  thin,  very  pale,  with  large,  bright 
brown  eyes  and  a  carefully-trimmed 
beard  and  moustache,  in  which  a  few 
grey  hairs  were  visible,  emerged  from 
the  villa  and  stepped  slowly  across  the 
garden.  Chris,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing in  the  road,  scrambled  over  the  wall 
and  ran  to  meet  this  new  arrival, 
whom  she  kissed  on  both  cheeks. 

"  How  are  you  this  morning, 
father  %  "  she  asked.     "  Still  tired  %  " 

"  I   am  still    tired,"    replied    Mr. 
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Compton,  with  a  slight  smile.  ''  I  am 
always  tired  :  I  presume  that  I  always 
shall  he  tired  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
It  is  a  sensation  to  which  one  grows 
accustomed  in  the  long  run."  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked : 
''Was  that  young  Richardson  whom 
you  were  talking  to  ?  " 

Chris  nodded« 

'*  Oh  !  Well,  do  you  know,  Chris,  I 
think  you  had  better  not  talk  any 
more  to  young  Bichardson.  Not  in 
private,  I  mean.  He  is — well,  rather 
a  young  cad." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  he  is  that ! " 
cried  Chris,  with  a  touch  of  indigna- 
tion. 

"  No  :  you  wouldn't.  Otherwise, 
you  would  hardly  care  to  talk  to  him. 
But  he  appears  to  me  to  be  a  cad. 
Disreputable  too,  or  on  the  verge 
of  it.  And  nobody  knows  anything 
about  him.  We  bad  perhaps  better  let 
him  drop.  Not  with  a  thump,  you 
know,  but  just  let  him  drop  gently." 

Mr.  Compton  had  a  slow,  languid 
method  of  enunciation.  He  spoke  in 
short  sentences,  with  a  pause  and 
something  like  a  gasp  for  breath 
between  each.  Evidently  he  was  not 
much  interested  in  Mr.  Bichardson, 
perhaps  not  very  much  in  his  daughter 
either,  for  he  did  not  seem  even  to 
hear  a  murmured  protest  on  her  part. 
Presently  he  asked,  *'Will  you  be 
seeing  the  Lavergnes  to-day  1 " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Chris.  "  I  thought 
of  breakfasting  with  them,  if  you  were 
going  out.  I  suppose  you  ore  going 
out?" 

"  Ob,  of  course,"  returned  her  father, 
with  a  short  laugh.  "  When  don't  I 
go  out? — and  when  don't  I  wish  to 
goodness  that  I  could  stay  at  home  ! 
I  have  to  lunch  at  the  Duchess  of 
Islay's,  which  is  an  unspeakable  bore. 
One  always  meets  a  host  of  people  in 
that  house,  and  one  is  lucky  if  one 
gets  away  by  four  o'clock.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  if  you  see  Lavergne, 
you  might  ask  him  to  look  in  upon 
me  when  be  has  nothing  else  to  do. 
To-morrow  morning,  perhaps.  Tell 
him  I  have  one  or  two  more  things  to 


say  to  him  about  the — ^the  subject  we 
were  talking  of  the  other  day." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  small 
open  carriages  which  ply  for  hire  at 
Cannes  turned  in  at  the  gates  of  the 
villa,  and  Mr.  Compton,  with  a  fare- 
well wave  of  his  hand  to  his  daughter, 
stepped  into  it  and  was  driven  away 
to  the  ducal  festivity.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  lunching  or  dining 
with  duchesses  had  been  delightful  to 
him ;  but  that  time  had  gone  by.  Who 
cares  for  what  he  can  always  gett 
Now  that  he  was  upon  the  farther 
side  of  middle  age,  Percival  Comptcm 
was  well  known  to,  and  even  sought 
after  by  those  duchesses,  marchionesses, 
and  other  inferior  luminaries  who, 
with  their  friends  and  belongings, 
may  perhaps  be  called  the  pleasantest 
people  in  England,  and  who  (making 
allowance]  for  variety  of  individuid 
taste)  are,  at  all  events,  generally 
considered  to  lead  English  society. 
This  distinction  he  owed  no  doubt 
primarily  to  his  being  a  poet,  a  musi- 
cian, and  a  novelist,  but  also  in  no 
small  degree  to  his  charming  manners. 
He  was  not,  as  he  was  very  well 
aware,  a  great  poet,  or  a  great  musi- 
cian, or  a  great  novelist;  but  the 
combination  of  the  three  gifts  is  not 
exactly  common,  and,  as  he  had  con- 
trived to  take  the  taste  of  his  genera- 
tion, he  earned  without  much  exertioQ 
a  considerable  annual  income — which 
he  spent.  Left  a  widower  in  early 
life,  he  had  only  one  daughter,  so  that 
he  might  be  said  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  domesticity  without  paying 
the  customary  high  price  for  them; 
and  indeed  he  was  spoken  of  with 
envy  by  most  of  his  artistic  superiors 
and  equals  as  an  example  of  a  perfectly 
successful  and  happy  man.  However, 
he  had  bad  health ;  and  that  spoilt  all 
There  are  no  earthly  compensations 
for  bad  health ;  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Compton  had  not  troubled  his  head 
very  much  about  compensations  with 
which  this  world  has  nothing  to  do. 
It  was  not  his  habit  to  trouble  his 
head  about  anything  more  than  he 
could  help.    But  how  can  you  possibly 
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help  worrying  yourself  a  little  when 
you  are  quite  sure  that  you  have  got 
heart-disease,  when  your  entire  in- 
vested fortune  does  not  bring  you  in 
more  than  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  when  you  have  a  daughter 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  live  at 
the  rate  of  something  like  three 
thousand  % 

The  thought  of  his  daughter  and 
her   future   was    beginning   to   be   a 
serious  worry  to  Mr.  Compton.     Like 
everybody  else's  daughters,  she   had 
grown    up    with    amazing    rapidity : 
yesterday  she  had  been  a  child,  to-day 
she  was  a  young  woman,  or  close  upon 
it.      He  realised   what  many  people 
have  a  difficulty  in  realising,  that  the 
present  belongs  to  the  young  :  he  per- 
ceived that  this  little  girl  was  a  per- 
sonage, a  more  important  personage, 
possibly,  than  himself — and  she  would 
only  have]  three  hundred  a  year,  and 
his   heart   was  certainly    all    wrong. 
His  heart,   in  a  metaphorical   sense, 
was   not  very  far  wrong.      He  was 
a   kindly,   selfish,   easy-going    mortal 
who     had    never    willingly    injured 
any    one,   if    he   had  never  exerted 
himself  very  much  to  do  any  one  a 
service.  As  for  his  daughter,  he  really 
knew  remarkably  little  about  her.  He 
had  gone  his  way — a  pleasant,  busy 
way,  what  with  his  literary  avocations, 
and  his  social  engagements   and   his 
wanderings  from  one  continental  water- 
ing-place to  another — and  she  had  gone 
hera      He  had  taken  care  that  she 
should  be  furnished  with  the  best  of 
French  masters,  music-masters,  riding- 
masters,  and  so  forth :  the  duchesses 
and  the  other  great  ladies  had  been 
very  kind :  she  had  associated  freely 
with  their  children,  and  he  had  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  she  had  caught 
the  tone  and  ways  of  good   society. 
Thus  he  had  discharged  his  parental 
duties,  or  had  left  them  to  discharge 
themselves ;  and  now,  as  it   seemed, 
the  day  of  reckoning   was  in  sight. 
Had   it    been  altogether  prudent  to 
throw  his  daughter  so  much  with  great 
people  and  to  let  her  suppose,  as  she 
evidently  did,  that  her  lot  was  likely 


to  be  identical  with  theirs)  Keally 
he  was  not  sure.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  the  value  of  such  friendships  as 
she  had  made :  no  one  knew  better 
that,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  out  of 
sight  is  apt  to  be  synonymous  with 
out  of  mind.  When  Lady  Barnstaple 
asked  who  was  going  to  present  Chris 
next  year,  and  hinted  that  she  would 
be  willing  to  bring  her  out  with  her 
own  daughter,  he  understood  that  half 
promises  of  that  kind  were  not  to  be 
counted  upon.  Yet  the  girl  must 
have  made  friends  of  one  description 
or  another,  and  it  was  surely  better 
that  her  friends  should  be  ladies  than 
not.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  had  done 
so  badly  for  her  in  that  respect.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  he  ought  to  have 
saved  more  money. 

These  things  he  reflected  on  while 
sitting  at  the  Duchess  of  Islay's  lun- 
cheon table,  and  saying  the  neat  and 
clever  things  which  he  was  expected 
lo  say,  and  which  (being  in  an  un- 
wontedly  bitter  mood)  he  represented 
to  himself  as  the  price  that  he  was 
paying  for  his  food. 

Chris,  meanwhile,  whose  friends,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  were  not  all  of 
an  aristocratic  order,  strolled  across 
the  garden  and  scrambled  through  an 
intervening  hedge,  with  the  intention 
of  sharing  the  midday  meal  of  her 
neighbours.  Dr.  and  Madame  Lavergne, 
who  were  by  no  means  aristocratic, 
but  on  the  contrary,  severe  and  con- 
vinced Bepublicana  That  is  to  say, 
that  Dr.  Lavergne  was  a  convinced 
Eepublican:  his  wife's  convictions 
resembled  those  of  the  wise  and  un- 
assuming politician  who  was  content 
to  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Chris  was  a  very  small  person,  so 
that  she  could  creep  through  a  privet 
hedge  without  doing  it  any  serious 
damage ;  but  if  she  had  not  been  also 
a  privileged  person,  her  diminutive 
size  would  hardly  have  saved  her  from 
the  wrath  of  Dr.  Lavergne,  who, 
advanced  Eepublican  though  he  was, 
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had  strict  notions  with  reference  to 
the  sacredness  of  private  property. 

The  property  upon  which  Chris  so 
unceremoniously  entered  was,  indeed, 
a  very  different  one  from  that  which 
she  had  quitted.  Mr.  Compton's  gar- 
den was  the  garden  of  a  hired  villa, 
kept  more  or  less  in  order  by  the 
individual  who  blacked  the  boots  and 
cleaned  the  knives,  and  boasting  little 
more  in  the  way  of  flowers  than  such 
as  had  propagated  themselves  from 
the  seed  of  former  years;  whereas 
Dr.  Lavergne's  was  the  chief  pride 
and  the  chief  interest  of  its  owner's 
life.  Dr.  Lavergne's  roses  were  famous 
even  in  that  land  of  roses  :  he  had 
succeeded  in  rearing  creepers  and 
flowering  shrubs  which  nobody  else 
could  rear^  and  his  small  domain  was 
at  all  seasons  a  model  of  exquisite 
neatness.  That,  no  doubt,  was  be- 
cause he  was  his  own  gardener ;  and 
he  was  hard  at  work  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  when  Chris  came  behind  him 
and  tapped  him  familiarly  upon  the 
shoulder. 

He  wheeled  round  quickly,  showing 
a  sharp,  smooth-shaven  face  and  a  pair 
of  bright  black  eyes,  overshadowed  by 
bushy  eyebrows.  "When  he  took  off 
his  broad-brimmed  Panama  hat  he 
uncovered  a  thick  head  of  hair,  which 
was  snow-white  and  closely  cropped. 
At  the  first  glance,  and  at  a  short 
distance,  he  might  have  passed  for  a 
man  of  fifty;  but  closer  inspection 
made  it  evident  that  he  must  be  a 
great  deal  older  than  that;  and  in 
truth  he  had  passed  his  seventieth 
birthday,  though  he  was  still  sound, 
healthy  and  active. 

''  I  am  all  the  more  enchanted 
to  see  you,  TnademoiseUe,^^  said  he, 
"because  it  is  breakfast  time,  and 
because  I  have  been  told  that  we  are 
to  have  a  rcbgoiU  aux  fh>e9  to-day. 
Can  you  resist  a  rag(yQJt  OAjuxfhses  ?  ** 

"  I  came  to  beg  you  for  something 
to  eat,"  answered  Chris.  "  I  don't 
much  care  what  it  is;  but  I  detest 
eating  alone,  don't  you?  And  my 
father  has  gone  out  to  breakfast." 

The  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 


"  It  would  be  an  agreeable  change  for 
your  father,"  he  remarked,  ''and  a 
wholesome  change  too,  if  he  were 
sometimes  to  breakfast  at  home.  Bat 
it  is  not  for  me  to  complain  of  his 
absence,  since  we  benefit  by  it.  Is 
it  a  princess,  or  a  duchess,  or  & 
countess  who  has  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining him  to-day  t  I  will  not  insult 
him  by  suggesting  that  he  would 
breakfast  with  a  simple  commoner — 
like  himself." 

Chris,  who  knew  her  old  friend's 
prejudices  and  peculiarities,  did  not 
resent  the  sarcasm.  The  young  are 
often  more  ready  to  make  'allowances 
for  the  old  than  the  old  ar6  to  do  as 
much  for  the  young.  ''  He  has  gone 
to  the  Duchess  of  Islay's,"  she 
answered;  ''and  I  don't  think 
duchesses  are  any  worse  than  other 
people.  This  one  has  promised  to 
give  me  a  cutting  of  her  hardenbergia 
for  you." 

Dr.  Lavergne's  eyes  glistened. 
Duchesses  may  be  ridiculous  ana- 
chronismSy  but  in  a  hardenbergia 
there  is  solid  worth.  Besides,  as  he 
was  something  of  a  philosopher,  he 
reflected  that  one  man  has  as  good 
a  right  to  his  hobby  as  another.  Mr. 
Compton  probably  did  not  know  a 
hardenbergia  from  a  weed  :  he  him- 
self was  unable  to  detect  any  im- 
portant difference  between  a  duchess 
and  a  washerwoman.  "  Let  us  live 
and  let  live  ! "  he  ejaculated  aloud,  as 
he  put  on  his  alpaca  coat  and  led 
the  way  towards  the  house.  Then 
he  became  grave  and  silent  on  a 
sudden,  for  his  own  words  had  acci- 
dentally suggested  a  melancholy 
thought  to  him ;  nor  did  he  look 
any  less  grave  when  Chris  delivered 
her  father's  message. 

"I  am  always  at  Mr.  Compton's 
orders,"  he  replied  a  little  curtly; 
''  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anything  more  to  be  said  about  the 
subject  that  he  mentions." 

Madame  Lavergne,  a  little  wizened 
old  woman  of  that  dowdy,  yet  tidy 
type  of  French  hourgeoise  which  is  so 
fast  disappearing,  made  Chris  sit  down 
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beside  her  on  the  sofa  in  the  stifBy 
arranged,  nncarpeted  scUon,  and  held 
her  by  the  hand  while  she  talked  to 
her.  She  had  a  kindly,  ugly  face,  and 
a  high,  clear  voice,  with  an  occasional 
qnaver  in  it  which  may  have  been  the 
legacy  of  bygone  sorrows.  Madame 
Lavergne  had  had  plenty  of  sorrows 
in  her  life :  all  her  children  were  now 
dead :  some  of  them  had  given  her  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
before  dying ;  and  her  husband, 
though  she  adored  him  and  believed 
him  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the 
wisest  of  mankind,  was  not  always  in 
a  good  humour.  He  was  in  a  good 
hamour  to-day  because  Chris  Compton 
had  come  in,  and  because  he  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  Chris,  who  indeed  had  the 
gift  of  making  all  sorts  of  people  take 
ft  fancy  to  her.  Madame  Lavergne 
herself  was  fond  of  the  motherless 
girl,  and  sorry  for  her,  having  reasons 
for  being  sorry  for  her  with  which 
Chris  was  not  acquainted. 

That  young  lady  talked  without  much 
intermission  during  breakfast,  saying 
whatever  came  into  her  head,  as  her 
habit  was  J  and  when  the  repast  was 
concluded  Peter  exhibited  his  tricks, 
which  were  varied  and  ingenious,  to 
the  delight  of  the  old  couple,  who 
gave  him  many  more  lumps  of  sugar 
than  were  good  for  him. 

*'Ah,  mademoiselle,"  cried  Dr. 
Lavergne,  "  how  wise  you  are  to 
choose  your  friends  from  among  the 
brute  creation  I  They  are  the  only 
true  friends.  If  a  horse  or  a  dog  loves 
you  once  he  loves  you  always  :  he  asks 
nothing  better  than  to  serve  you  as 
long  as  he  lives,  and  he  will  forgive 
you  for  beating  him  or  even  starving 
him.  We  men  and  women  have  a 
different  rule.  We  inquire  of  our 
friends,  *  What  can  you  do  for  us  1 ' — 
and  supposing  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  reply  *  Nothing,'  we  bow,  if 
we  are  polite,  or  we  make  a  grimace, 
if  we  are  impolite,  and  we  promptly 
retire." 

Chris  observed  that  her  experience 
had  not  been  so  discouraging.  Num- 
bers of  people  had  been  very  kind  to 


her,  and  yet  it  was  certain  that  she 
could  do  nothing  at  all  to  repay  them 
for  their  kindness. 

But  the  doctor,  who  was  a  pessi- 
mist, rejoined :  '*  My  child,  you  do 
not  yet  know  the  race  to  which  you 
have  the  honour  to  belong.  For  the 
rest,  I  am  not  anxious  to  enlighten 
you.  Believe  in  your  fellow-creatures 
as  long  as  you  can :  you  will  find  out' 
soon  enough  what  they  are  worth." 

Dr.  Lavergne  had  perhaps  some  ex- 
cuse for  being  a  pessimist.  He  had  been 
a  Bepublican,  and  an  injudiciously  out- 
spoken one,  during  the  twenty  years 
of  the  Second  Empire :  he  had  been  an 
enthusiast  in  his  profession,  and  he 
had  met  with  the  fate  of  most  enthu- 
siasts, political  and  professional.  His 
ideas  had  triumphed,  but  he  had  not 
triumphed  with  them,  and  he  was  not 
magnanimous  enough  or  indifferent 
enough  to  walk  in  the  triumph  of  his 
inferiors.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  had 
inherited  a  modest  fortune,  and  had 
thereupon  retired  to  the  south  of 
France  to  cultivate  roses,  leaving 
politics  and  medicine  to  get  on  as 
best  they  could  without  him.  Possibly 
it  may  have  added  to  his  mortification 
to  notice  how  little  he  was  missed.  In 
any  case,  he  had  become  a  professed 
sceptic,  believing  in  nothing,  least  of 
all  in  his  own  calling,  which  he 
declared  to  be  a  mere  survival  of 
barbarism  and  superstition.  **  A 
surgeon  can  set  your  leg  for  you," 
he  was  wont  to  say ;  *'  but  the  utmost 
that  a  physician  can  do  is  to  tell  you 
what  is  the  matter  with  you,  and  even 
in  answering  that  question  he  is  more 
often  wrong  than  right."  Neverthe- 
less, Dr.  Lavergne  was  a  kind-hearted 
old  gentleman,  and  believed,  as  sceptics 
generally  do,  in  a  great  many  things 
which  be  pretended  to  deride. 

At  three  o'clock  Chris  jumped  up 
and  ran  away,  having  an  engagement 
to  go  out  riding  with  some  of  her 
friends;  and  after  she  was  gone 
Madame  Lavergne  said,  with  a  sigh, 
to  her  husband,  "  Mon  ami,  my  heart 
aches  for  the  child.  What  will  become 
of  her  1 " 
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"Who  knows  1"  returned  the 
doctor,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  Who  knows  what  will  become  of 
any  of  us  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  for  you  and  me,  we  know 
very  well.  Besides,  what  does  it 
signify  t  But  she  is  so  young  and  so 
happy,  and  she  does  not  think  about 
the  future  at  all.  It  would  be  a  sad 
misfortune  for  her  if  anything  were  to 
happen  to  her  father." 

"I  do  not  know,"  observed  Doctor 
Lavergne,  frowning,  "why  women 
have  such  a  dislike  to  putting  a 
direct  question.  One  understands 
what  they  want,  and  one  is  aware 
that  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the 
house  until  they  have  obtained  their 
answer.  Well,  I  will  answer  you.  He 
consulted  me  as  a  friend,  and  as  a 
friend  I  told  him  that  he  might  live 
another  ten  years.  It  was  true  :  he 
may  live  ten  years.  But  it  is 
more  likely  that  he  will  die  next 
week.  What  would  you  have?  He 
is  a  man  who  does  not  take  care  of 
himself,  and  now  he  is  frightened.  A 
frightened  man  is  already  half  dead." 

Madame  Lavergne  sighed  again.  "  I 
was  afraid  of  it.  And  what  will 
become  of  our  poor  child  when  she 
is  left  alone  in  the  world)  " 

"  Why,  then,  my  dear,  she  will  learn 
what  human  nature  and  human  friend- 
ship are  worth.  It  is  a  lesson  which 
all  of  us  must  learn  sooner  or  later ; 
and  I  say  that  she  will  learn  it  then, 
because  her  father  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  only  have  a  small 
fortune  to  bequeath  to  her." 

"I  hope,  at  least,"  said  Madame 
Lavergne,  after  a  pause,  "that  she 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  our  friend- 
ship." Whereupon  the  doctor  laughed 
and  went  back  to  his  roses. 

Before  condemning  human  friend- 
ship at  large  as  untrustworthy,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  understand  clearly 
what  is  meant  by  the  expression; 
because  some  injustice  would  be  done 
towards  those  who,  in  the  kindness  of 
their  hearts,  help  us  over  a  stile  to-day, 
if  they  were  to  be  denounced  as  traitors 
for  failing  to  be  upon  the  spot  in  order  to 


pluck  us  out  of  a  quicksand  to  morrow. 
Those  who  are  disappointed  in  their 
fellow  creatures  are  generally  those 
who  expect  more  than  they  have  any 
business  to  expect.  As  for  Chris,  she 
had  as  vet  had  no  occasion  to  ask  her- 
self  whether  her  fair-weather  friends 
would  remain  constant  to  her  in 
adversity  or  not.  She  liked  them 
for  their  own  sake,  and  supposed 
that  they  liked  her  for  hers — which, 
indeed,  was  the  truth.  There  was 
Lady  Barnstaple,  for  instance,  who 
had  often  told  her  as  much  in  so 
many  words.  Lady  Barnstaple,  being 
an  outspoken  woman,  avowed  that  she 
had  no  great  fancy  for  Mr.  Compton, 
whom  the  Duchess  of  Islay  and  others 
found  so  charming. 

"  I  admit  that  he  is  clever,"  she 
would  say :  "  he  is  a  useful  sort  of 
man  to  ask  to  dinner.  But  he  is  too 
artificial  for  my  taste  and  too  fond  of 
himself.  Chris  is  a  dear,  good  little 
girl,  without  a  particle  of  humbug 
about  her,  and  I  am  only  too  glad 
that  Gracie  and  she  should  be  allies." 

It  was  with  Lady  Grace  Seveme,  a 
pretty,  fair-haired  girl  of  about  her 
own  age,  that  Chris  went  out  riding 
after  she  had  left  Dr.  Lavergne's 
house ;  and  Lady  Grace  informed  her 
that  they  were  going  over  to  the  Nice 
Carnival  on  the  morrow;  also  that 
they  would  like  to  take  her  with  them 
if  her  father  did  not  object.  This 
latter  formula  was  only  an  empty 
courtesy ;  for  it  was  not  Mr.  Oomp- 
ton's  habit  to  object  to  his  daughter's 
doing  anything  or  going  anywhere. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  on  the 
following  day,  Chris,  clad  in  a  domino 
and  a  wire  mask,  was  seated  at  an 
open  window  overlooking  the  broad 
thoroughfare  which  of  late  years  has 
become  very  much  what  the  Corso  at 
Rome  used  to  be  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

She  enjoyed  it  immensely,  being 
blessed  with  immense  faculties  for 
enjoyment,  and  certainly  the  scene 
was  pretty  and  animated  enough. 
The  procession  of  gaily-adorned  cai^ 
riages  which  passed  to  and  fro  in 
the    street    beneath :    the  huge  ears, 
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crowded  with  maskers  in  fantastic 
costumes,  who  showered  cor^eUi  at 
the  windows  and  received  a  galling 
fire  in  return  :  the  music,  the  banners, 
the  brilliant  sunshine,  the  occasional 
recognition  of  an  acquaintance  among 
the  paasers-by — all  these  combined  to 
provide  more  than  a  sufficiency  of 
excitement  and  entertainment  for 
two  girls  only  just  out  of  the  school- 
room. As  for  Lady  Barnstaple,  who 
was  stout  and  middle-aged,  she  sat 
in  the  background  and  groaned  over 
the  heat  and  dust  with  a  few  sym- 
pathetic dowagers. 

"This,"  exclaimed  Chris,  "is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  I  should  like  to  do 
every  day  for  a  week  !  Then  perhaps 
one  might  have  a  chance  of  getting 
tired  of  it.  As  it  is,  one  has  just 
enough  to  make  one  long  for  more. 
Oracie,  do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be 
bored  f" 

Lady  Grace,  upon  reflection,  rather 
thought  that  she  did. 

"/don't,"  said  Chris,  "and  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  shall.  People  say  that 
the  London  season  is  a  bore ;  but  I 
think  that  must  be  affectation,  because 
why  should  they  go  through  it  if  they 
don't  like  it  %  " 

"It  is  one  of  the  things  that  one 
has  to  go  through,"  Lady  Grace  ob- 
served. 

"  But  you  will  enjoy  it,  Gracie,  you 
know  you  will !  You  are  just  as  fond 
of  dancing  as  I  am,  and  you  like 
seeing  heaps  of  new  faces,  just  as  I 
do." 

"  One  doesn't  see  a  great  many  new 
faces  in  London,  and  the  dancing  men 
are  getting  fewer  every  year,  and 
some  of  the  best  balls  are  given  by 
people  whom  one's  mother  won't  know. 
Taking  it  altogether,  it  is  very  tiring 
and  rather  poor  fun,"  said  Lady  Grace, 
who  had  elder  sisters,  and  knew  what 
she  was  talking  about. 

"Well,  I  mean  to  have  plenty  of 
fan  at  all  events,"  said  Chris  deci- 
sively. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will,"  answered  her 
neighbour,  smiling.  "You  are  sure 
to  have  plenty  of  admirers,  which  is 


another  way  of  saying  the  same 
thing." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  <Aem,"  Chris  de- 
clared, with  superb  disdain.  "  Give 
me  a  few  decent  partners,  and  that  is 
all  that  I  ask.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,"  she  continued,  "that  I  shall 
not  marry.  That  is,  unless  somebody 
very  exceptionally  nice  should  turn  up. 
Rich  too — yes,  I  think  he  had  better 
be  rich.  And  of  course  he  must  not 
object  to  having  my  father  to  live 
with  us." 

Lady  Grace  remarked  that  many 
an  otherwise  amiable  husband  would 
draw  the  line  at  providing  permanent 
quarters  for  his  father-in-law. 

"  Then,"  said  Chris,  "  he  would  have 
to  do  without  me.  My  father  would 
be  perfectly  wretched  if  he  had  to  live 
alone.  He  thinks  he  wouldn't ;  but 
that  is  because  he  doesn't  know  how 
many  odd  jobs  I  do  for  him.  No 
servant  would  ever  be  able  to  make 
him  comfortable.  Besides  which,  it 
cheers  him  up  to  have  somebody  in  the 
house  whom  he  can  talk  to  when  he  is 
inclined,  and^  lately  he  has  taken  to 
talking  a  good  deal  to  me." 

Lady  Grace  was  proceeding  to  point 
out  that  if  Mr.  Compton  pined  for  a 
patient  auditor,  there  was  really  no- 
thing to  prevent  him  from  marrying  a 
second  time;  but  Chris,  who  would 
have  deeply  resented  such,  a  sugges- 
tion, did  not  hear  it,  her  attention 
having  been  diverted  for  the  moment 
by  the  manoeuvres  of  a  tall  and  grace- 
ful youth,  wearing  a  mediaeval  Venetian 
costume,  who  had  taken  up  his  station 
upon  the  pavement  opposite,  and  who, 
after  lightly  tossing  a  few  pellets  in 
at  the  open  window,  had  thrown  a 
bouquet  of  exquisite  hothouse  flowers 
into  her  lap. 

"  It  seems,"  observed  Lady  Grace, 
raising  her  eyebrows  and  laughing, 
"  that  admirers  are  to  be  had  without 
going  so  far  as  London  for  them.  Who 
is  your  picturesque  friend  % " 

"  I  think  it  must  be  Yal  Kichardson 
— Mr.  Richardson,"  answered  Chris. 

"  Oh  !  "  paid  Lady  Grace,  who  had  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  this  gentle- 
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man ;  and  as  be  raised  his  plumed  cap 
at  that  moment,  she  favoured  him  with 
a  little  bow. 

Possibly  he  may  have  chosen  to  in- 
terpret that  as  an  invitation.  At  any 
rate,  he  stepped  quickly  across  the 
street,  passed  through  the  doorway 
above  which  the  girls  were  seated,  and 
presently  entered  the  room,  removing 
his  mask  as  he  did  so.  He  walked 
straight  up  to  Lady  Barnstaple,  who 
stared  and  then  said  rather  coldly, 
"  Oh— Mr.  Robertson,  isn't  it  1  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Robertson  ?  " 

Val  was  not  easily  snubbed.  He 
addressed  a  few  commonplaces  to  the 
dowagers,  then  dragged  a  chair  towards 
the  window,  and  seated  himself  be- 
tween the  two  younger  ladies  with  the 
easy  air  of  one  who  is  sure  of  his 
welcome.  And  he  was,  it  must  be 
confessed,  very  successful  in  amusing 
them.  He  knew  or  appeared  to  know 
every  one  of  note  in  the  crowd  :  his 
precision  of  aim  was  again  and  again 
displayed  in  a  way  which  was  rewarded 
by  the  laughter  and  applause  which  it 
merited  ;  and  if  his  manner  was  some- 
times a  little  too  familiar,  that  was  an 
offence  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
occasion  rendered  less  noticeable  and 
more  excusable  than  it  would  have 
been  at  any  other  time. 

But  Lady  Barnstaple,  who  had  taken 
very  little  notice  of  him,  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  the  more  inclined  to  excuse 
him  on  that  account.  "  It  strikes  me, 
my  dear,''  she  remarked  to  Chris  an 
hour  or  so  later,  while  she  and  her 
party  were  waiting  at  the  station  for 
the  train  which  was  to  take  them 
back  to  Cannes,  "  that  your  friend 
Mr.  Robertson,  or  Johnson,  or  Dickson, 
or  whatever  hijs  name  may  be,  wants 
putting  into  his  proper  place." 

**  His  name  is  Richardson  —  and 
what  is  his  proper  place.  Lady  Barn- 
staple %  "  inquired  Chris  innocently. 

"  How  in  the  world  should  I 
know?"  returned  Lady  Barnstaple. 
"  Behind  a  counter,  perhaps.  Cer- 
tainly not  behind  your  chair,  with  his 
arms  stretched  over  the  back  of 
it.      And  I  think,"  she  added,  "  that 


your  father  would  agree  with  me 
there." 

The  speech  was,  of  course,  injudi- 
cious ;  and  Lady  Barnstaple,  ivho  was 
by  no  means  a  stupid  woman,  would 
probably  have  adopted  quite  a  different 
method  of  protecting  her  own  danghter 
from  ineligible  suitors  ;  but,  after  aU, 
she  was  not  Chris  Compton's  keeper, 
and  what  she  chiefly  desired  to  express 
at  the  moment  was  irritation  at  the 
impertinence  of  this  Mr.  Richardson  in 
forcing  his  way  into  her  hired  pre- 
mises. Chris,  who  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  set  against  any  of  her 
friends  by  hearing  them  unjustly  com- 
pared to  counter-jumpers,  thought  a 
good  deal  more  about  Yal  Richardson 
on  her  way  home  than  she  would  have 
done  if  nobody  had  attacked  him  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  conclusion  at  which 
she  arrived  was  that  he  was  depre- 
ciated by  certain  persons  because  he 
did  not  happen  to  be  rich.  Her  father, 
to  be  sure,  had  called  him  a  cad  ;  bat 
that  was  what  her  father  was  very  apt 
to  say  about  any  man  to  whom  be  did 
not  take  a  fancy,  and  he  frequently 
changed  his  opinion  upon  closer  ac- 
quaintance. '*  I  must  try  and  bring 
them  a  little  more  together,"  Chris 
thought. 

Lady  Barnstaple's  carriage  was 
waiting  at  the  station  at  Cannes.  She 
dropped  Chris  at  the  comer  of  the 
road  which  led  to  Mr.  Compton's  villa, 
the  girl  declaring  that  she  could  very 
well  run  those  few  yards  and  refusing 
the  escort  of  the  footman,  though  it 
was  now  dark.  "  Nobody  ever  comes 
our  way  after  nightfall,"  she  said. 

Somebody,  however,  was  standing 
by  the  gate  of  the  villa  now :  some- 
body whom  she  presently  made  out  to 
be  old  Dr.  Lavergne,  and  who  spread 
out  his  arms  as  if  to  bar  her  passaga. 
His  arms  were  trembling  a  good  d^, 
and  so  did  his  voice,  as  he  stammered 
confusedly :  "  Stop,  mademciseUe  !  stop, 
my  child  I  I  have  been  waiting  for 
you — ^I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"  What  is  the  matter  % "  asked  Chris 
breathlessly.  ^'Has  anything  hap- 
pened % " 
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*'  Yes  —  something  has  happened. 
YouT  father — he — he  is  very  ill."  And 
then,  as  Chris  darted  forward,  he 
caught  her  by  the  arm  and  held  her 
back,  murmuring,  "  No,  no  1  you  must 
not  go  home :  it  would  be  no  use. 
Come  with  me,  my  child.  Madame 
Lavergne  will  tell  you '* 

**Doyoumean,"asked  Chris,speaking 
in  a  quiet,  steady  voice,  which  sounded 
to  her  strangely  unlike  her  own,  **  that 
he  is  dead  r' 

Dr.  Lavergne  made  no  reply,  and 
for  a  few  seconds  there  was  absolute 
silence. 

"What  was  itT'  was  Chris's  next 
question,  put  in  the  same  calm,  level 
tone.     **  Was  it  an  accident  ?  " 

"  No  :  there  was  no  accident,  and 
no  suffering :  you  must  remember 
that.  Ah,  my  dear,  we  must  all  die ; 
but  not  many  of  us  can  hope  to  die 
without  long  agony.  I  found  him 
sitting  in  his  chair  as  though  he  were 
asleep.  And  it  was  not  unexpected. 
We  were  prepared  for  it :  he  himself 
was  prepared  for  it.'* 

"  And  yet  none  of  you  told  me  1 " 
cried  Chris. 

Again  the  doctor  made  no  answer ; 
but  now  Peter,  who,  instead  of  giving 
his  mistress  the  boisterous  welcome  to 
which  she  was  accustomed,  had  re- 
mained unseen  in  the  background, 
crept  forward  and  licked  her  hand.  It 
was  so  unlike  him  to  behave  in  that 
way,  and  his  sympathy  somehow 
seemed  so  much  more  real  than  that 
of  the  poor  doctor,  who,  like  all 
human  beings,  had  begun  to  point  out 
mitigating  circumstances  before  his 
bad  news  was  well  spoken,  that  the 
girl  suddenly  broke  down.  She  seated 
herself  on  a  heap  of  stones  by  the 
wayside,  caught  the  little  dog  up  in 
her  arms,  and  burst  out  crying  like  a 
child. 

*'  Oh,  Peter,  Peter  1 "  she  sobbed,  as 
she  kissed  his  rough  head, ''  what  shall 
we  do  %    What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  Dr. 
Lavergne  smiled  and  drew  a  long 
breath.  For  two  mortal  hours  he  had 
been  hov^'i^ji^.'ysit  the  gate,  knowing 


that  he  had  before  him  one  of  the 
most  painful  tasks  which  any  man  can 
be  called  upon  to  perform,  and  dread- 
ing it  so  intensely,  that  if  he  could 
have  escaped  by  the  sacrifice  of  every 
flower  in  his  possession,  his  garden 
would  have  been  converted  into  a 
wilderness  then  and  there.  Now  it 
was  over,  and  well  over.  "  From  the 
moment  that  she  can  shed  tears,"  the 
doctor  thought,  "  there  is  nothing  to 
fear.  She  will  cry  a  great  deal :  they 
always  do  when  they  begin  like  that ; 
and  then  she  will  tire  herself  out,  and 
then  she  will  sleep.  AUonSf  if  anybody 
is  ill  to-morrow,  it  will  be  I  rather 
than  she,  poor  child  I  At  my  age  it 
is  not  good  to  be  so  upset." 


CHAPTER  III. 

One  fine  hot  morning,  six  weeks  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  catastrophe  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter,  Chris 
Compton  was  sitting  in  Dr.  Lavergne's 
garden,  with  an  open  letter  lying  upon 
her  crape-covered  knees,  while  she 
gazed  abstractedly  and  sorrowfully  at 
the  sunny  prospect  beneath  her.  Her 
father  was  dead  and  buried,  as  was 
also  her  happy,  irresponsible  child- 
hood. Both  events  seemed  to  her  to  have 
happened  a  very  long  time  ago,  and 
wluch  of  them  saddened  her  the  most 
one  may  guess,  although  she  did  not. 
Some  people  assert  that  no  such  thing 
as  natural  affection  exists,  save  in  the 
one  unquestionable  instance  of  the  love 
of  a  mother  for  her  offspring ;  but  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  these  people  may 
be  mistaken.  Chris  had  certainly  loved 
her  father,  whom  it  must  be  owned 
that  she  had  had  little  ostensible  reason 
for  loving.  He  had  been  kind  to  her 
in  a  negative  sort  of  way,  giving  her 
plenty  of  pocket  money,  allowing  her 
to  do  as  she  pleased,  and  not  attempt- 
ing to  make  her  tastes  and  habits  a 
reflection  of  his  own,  as  so  many 
parents  insa-nely  do  ;  but  he  had  never 
been  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  her 
friend.  She  had,  in  reality,  known 
nothing  at  all  of  the  actual  man,  and 
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consequently  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  his  removal  should  leave  her  as 
inconsolable  as  she  believed  that  it  had 
left  her.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  she 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  herself, 
with  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  shame, 
that  life  was  still  sweet,  and  the  sun- 
shine pleasant,  and  the  friendliness  of 
the  great  human  family  at  large,  with 
which  her  sympathies  were  unusually 
catholic,  a  source  of  deep  inward  grati- 
fication. 

From  the  day  of  her  father's  death 
the  Lavergnes  had  insisted  upon  her 
taking  up  her  quarters  with  them,  and 
she  had  been  willing  enough  to  agree 
to  what  Mr.  James  Compton,  her 
father's  cousin  and  lawyer,  writing 
from  England,  called  **  a  suitable  tem- 
porary arrangement."  Mr.  James 
Compton,  on  behalf  of  the  family,  had 
gratefully  accepted  the  hospitality 
offered  to  his  kinswoman  by  the  old 
couple,  who  had  made  her  feel  so  com- 
pletely at  home,  that  she  had  often 
wished,  as  they  declared  that  they  did, 
that  the  arrangement  might  be  made 
permanent,  instead  of  temporary.  Jos6, 
too,  had  seen  and  wept  with  her, 
making  her  laugh  through  her  tears 
by  imploring  her  to  accept  as  a  gift 
the  knife  which  he  had  refused  to  sell 
her  a  few  days  before.  Lady  Barn- 
staple and  Lady  Grace  had  visited  her 
frequently  ;  and  as  for  the  Duchess  of 
Islay  and  the  other  great  ladies,  they 
had  written  her  very  pretty  little 
notes.  If  they  had  not  been  to  see 
her,  it  was  because  the  sight  of  sorrow 
which  they  could  do  nothing  to  al- 
leviate was  naturally  painful  to  their 
tender  hearts;  and  because,  as  they 
said  to  one  another  with  the  customary 
formula,  it  was  '*  so  much  kinder  to 
leave  the  poor  girl  to  herself."  All 
things  considered,  therefore,  it  did  not 
look  as  though  the  orphan  would  be 
without  friends  in  the  world ;  and  so 
Madame  Lavergne  ventured  to  remark 
to  her  sceptical  husband,  who  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  drew  down  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  and  returned, 
"My  dear,  you  must  allow  them  a 
little  time  to  forget.    Be  at  ease  :  they 


will  not  dispute  with  you  for  the 
possession  of  your  orphan,  those 
ladies.'' 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  thought 
of  that  a  young  Englishwoman,  with 
respectable  connections  in  her  own 
country,  should  be  left  under  the  care 
of  a  couple  of  obscure  foreigners  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  letter 
from  Mr.  James  Compton  which  lay 
on  her  lap  gave  Chris  to  understand 
that  her  sojourn  under  Dr.  Lavergne's 
roof  was  about  to  terminate.  It  was 
written  in  the  dry,  precise  style  which 
had  characterized  several  previous 
communications  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  announced  that, 
as  he  was  now  able  to  absent  himself 
from  his  avocations  for  a  short  time, 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  starting  for 
Cannes  in  order  that  he  might  escort 
her  to  England.  The  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  for  her  future 
would^  he  said,  be  more  easily  made 
known  to  her  by  word  of  mouth  than 
by  letter;  and  the  same  remark  applied 
to  her  '^  financial  position,"  which 
there  had  been  some  delay  and  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining,  and  which,  he 
confessed,  had  come  upon  him,  when 
ascertained,  as  a  surprise. 

Two  days  later  he  arrived — a  thin, 
dismal,  worried-looking  man,  who  wore 
a  tall  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
had  large  hands  and  feet,  and  blinking 
blue  eyes,  and  straggUng  grey  whiskers 
which  met  under  his  chin.  Chns  had 
never  seen  him  before.  She  knew 
nothing  of  her  relations,  of  whom, 
possibly,  Mr.  Compton  may  not  have 
been  particularly  proud.  This  one,  at 
any  rate,  did  not  look  as  if  he  would 
prove  much  of  an  acquisition  ;  nor  did 
he  seem  to  mean  what  he  said,  when 
he  greeted  her  with  a  mournful  ^'How 
do  you  do,  Christina  9  I  am  glad  to 
make  your  acquaintance  at  last." 

He  drove  up  from  his  hotel  to 
dinner  with  the  Lavergnes ;  and  a  very 
dreary  repast  this  turned  out,  both  for 
entertainers  and  entertained.  Mr. 
Compton's  command  of  French  was 
limited:  Madame  Lavg;cg^y^4Egs  unable 
to  speak  a  word  of  mj  lfti8^8ltge  but 
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her  own ;  and  the  doctor,  who  could 
chatter  broken  English  with  great 
fluency  and  rapidity  when  he  chose, 
was  pleased  to  stand  upon  his  dignity, 
and  declined  to  make  himself  ridiculous. 
It  was  therefore  a  great  relief  to  Chris 
when  her  cousin,  setting  down  his 
ooffee-cup  and  declining  Dr.  Lavergne's 
proffered  cigarette,  requested  her  to 
take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  garden. 
He  proceeded  to  business  without  any 
prefatory  observations. 

"It  has  been  decided,"  said  he, 
'Hhat  your  home  henceforth  will  be 
with  your  mother's  only  sister,  Miss 
Bamsden,  whom  I  believe  you  do  not 
know  personally.  Your  poor  father 
^as  not  much  in  the  habit how- 
ever, that  is  of  no  consequence.  She 
lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Primrose 
Hill :  the  address*  is  25,  Balaclava 
Terrace,  N.W.  My  own  acquaintance 
with  the  lady  is  very  slight;  but  I 
have  seen  her,  and  she  has  expressed 
her  willingness  to  receive  you  upon 
terms  which — which — well,  I  could  not 
see  my  way  to  refusing  the  terms  pro- 
posed. I  myself  have  a  large  family" 
— ^here  Mr.  Compton  sighed  heavily — 
"  I  may  say  that  it  would  have  been 
simply  out  of  my  power  to  offer  you 
house-room.  And,  after  all,  Miss 
Ramsden  is  your  nearest  relation." 

"I  have  beard  of  Aunt  Rebecca," 
observed  Chris  reflectively.  "I  re- 
member that  my  father  said  she  was 
odd.    What  is  she  like  ? " 

**  I  don't  see  how  I  can  be  expected 
to  answer  such  a  question,"  returned 
Mr.  Compton,  with  a  shade  of  irrita- 
bility. "  If  you  come  to  that,  she  is 
not  particularly  like  anything  or  any- 
body that  I  ever  saw  before.  She 
might  be  called  odd,  no  doubt.  At 
any  rate,  the  sum  which  will  be  paid 
to  her  annually  on  your  behalf  will 
entitle  you  to  claim  comfortable  quar- 
ters and — er — an  ample  diet." 

"  I  dare  say  she  will  give  me  enough 
to  eat,"  said  Chris,  laughing  a  little. 

"Well,  I  hope  so  —  I  hope  so. 
Should  she  fail  to  carry  out  her  part 
of  the  contract,  you  will  do  well  to 
address  a  letter  to  me,  stating  specifi- 


cally what  are  your  grounds  for  com- 
plaint. I  must  now  tell  you  that  your 
poor  father's  personalty  is  smaller, 
very  much  smaller,  than  I  should  have 
supposed  it  to  be.  He  really  appears 
to  have  spent  every  penny  that  he 
made  by  his  writings." 

''  Of  course  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  what  he  pleased  with  his  own," 
said  Chris;  for  she  had  no  idea  of 
allowing  her  father's  actions  to  be 
criticised  by  this  pedantic  lawyer. 

"  Certainly  ;  but  there  are  duties  as 
well  as  rights  connected  with  every 
position,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  provide  for  his  children.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  your  father  has 
left  you  wholly  unprovided  for  ;  but  I 
fear  that  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  a  rate  of  expenditure  which  would 
be  quite  out  of  keeping  with  your 
present  circumstances.  You  will  hence- 
forth receive  a  hundred  a  year  from 
me  until  you  come  of  age,  when  my 
trust  will  determine ;  and  out  of  this 
sum  you  will  have  to  defray  the  cost 
of  your  dress,  washing,  and  travelling 
expenses." 

"  It  will  be  quite  enough,"  Chris 
declared. 

''  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  but 
I  must  warn  you  that  the  sum  which  I 
have  named  cannot  by  any  possibility 
be  exceeded.  Does  that  dog  belong  to 
you  ? " 

"  He  does,"  answered  Chris.  **  Peter, 
come  and  speak  to  your  cousin." 

"Little  dog,"  said  Mr.  Compton, 
making  an  effort  to  unbend,  "  give  me 
your  paw." 

"  Pooh  ! "  returned  Peter,  with  a 
scornful  snort,  and  wheeling  round, 
trotted  off  on  tiptoe.  Peter  had  long 
before  this  instituted  olfactory  investi- 
gations as  to  the  person  of  Mr.  James 
Compton,  and  apparently  did  not  think 
much  of  him. 

"  I  suppose,"  observed  that  gentle- 
man, "you  will  leave  your  dog 
here." 

"  Leave  him  here  !  "  exclaimed  Chris. 
"  Certainly  not.    I  shall  take  him  with 


me. 


Mr.  Compton  shook  his  head. 
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"  Miss  Kamsden  will  object,  I  fear," 
said  he.  . 

"  Then,"  returned  Chris  calmly,  "  I 
shall  not  live  with  her.  Where  I  go, 
Peter  goes/' 

"  But  really,  my  dear  Christina,  you 
must  excuse  my  telling  you  that  that 
is  not  a  proper  way  to  speak.  How 
can  you  help  living  with  Miss  Hams- 
den  %  " 

"  I  won't,  that's  all,"  Chris  answered 
without  loss  of  temper. 

James  Compton,  as  his  wife  and 
children  had  long  ago  discovered,  was 
a  weak  sort  of  person  in  private  life^ 
though  he  had  the  name  of  being  hard 
and  uncompromising  as  a  lawyer.  He 
looked  at  the  girl,  who  looked  fear- 
lessly back  at  him,  and  then  he  sighed 
and  struck  his  colours,  murmuring 
that  he  would  see  what  he  could  do. 

'*  But  Miss  Bamsden  will  be  sure  to 
ask  something  extra  for  his  keep,"  he 
said.  "Ten  pounds  a  year,  most 
likely.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  sup- 
pose that  she  would  consent  to  keep  a 
dog  for  less." 

**  It  will  have  to  come  out  of  my 
allowance,"  said  Chris. 

"  Naturally  it  will :  there  is  no 
other  available  fund.  I  doubt  very 
much,  my  dear  Christina,  whether  you 
know  how  far  a  hundred  a  year  will 
go.  To  many  people  it  would  seem 
quite  a  large  sum:  to  your  mind,  I 
fear,  the  figure  conveys  no  definite 
idea  at  all." 

It  certainly  did  not  convey  much 
idea,  and  Chris  confessed  that  it  did 
not ;  whereupon  her  cousin  read  her  a 
solemn  lecture.  He  was  a  well-mean- 
ing and  not  unkindly  creature  in  his 
way;  but  he  was  scarcely  a  human 
being,  all  his  faculties  from  his  youth 
up  having  been  concentrated  upon  the 
legal  aspect  of  life.  He  prosed  away 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  Chris 
listened  to  as  much  of  his  discourse  as 
it  was  possible  to  listen  to.  This, 
when  condensed,  amounted  to  little 
more  than  that  she  would  have  to  live 
in  future  with  a  due  regard  to  economy, 
that  he  trusted  to  her  common  sense 
not  to  make  too  much  of  Miss  Bams- 


den's  little  eccentricities,  and  that  be 
hoped  that  she  would  be  ready  to  start 
for  England  in  about  thirty-six  hoars' 
time.  It  was  evident  that  he  found 
his  present  trust  a  great  nuisance ;  and 
that  he  was  inclined  to  grumble  (as 
indeed  he  had  some  right  to  do)  at  its 
having  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  a 
man  who  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  speak  half-a-dozen  times  to  him  in 
his  life,  and  had  left  him  nothing  at 
all  by  will. 

Chris  did  not  accompany  him  to  the 
house,  whither  he  returned  at  length 
to  take  leave  of  his  host  and  host^. 
She  remained  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
in  the  starlight,  and  meditated  upon 
her  future,  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  very  smiling  one,  while  Peter,  who 
had  jumped  upon  Ijer  lap,  comforted 
her  to  the  best  of  his  ability  by  rub- 
bing his  head  against  her  and  licking 
her  hands. 

"  Dear  old  Peter,"  she  murmured, 
"  you  are  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the 
world  now." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  a  voice  close 
behind  her. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bichardson  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, "  is  that  you  t  I  am  so  glad ! 
Only  a  minute  ago  I  was  wondering 
whether  I  should  see  you  to  say  good- 
bye. I  am  going  away  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

The  young  man  groaned.  ' '  I  thought 
as  much  1 "  said  he.  "  I  only  heard 
this  evening  that  your  uncle,  or 
guardian,  or  whatever  he  is,  had 
arrived,  and  I  came  up  here  at  once, 
because  I  couldn't  bear  to  let  you  go 
without  telling  you  how  awfully  sorrj 
I  was  to  hear  of — of  your  misfortune, 
you  know.  I  should  have  come  long 
before  this,  only  I  was  afraid  of  in- 
truding upon  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Chris :  "  I 
was  sure  you  would  be  sorry,  and  you 
need  not  have  been  afraid  of  intrud- 
ing. I  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
see  you." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  !  And  now 
you  are  going  away,  and  I  don't  know 
when  we  shall  meet  again.  Tou  won't 
quite  forget  me,  will  you  1 " 
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"Never,"  Chris  declared  emphati- 
cally. "  I  shall  always  remember  that 
it  was  you  who  gave  me  my  dear 
Peter." 

Perhaps  it  was  not  precisely  in  that 
way  that  Mr.  Kichardson  was  desirous 
of  being  remembered ;  for  he  gave  a 
Romewhat  dissatisfied  grunt.  He  did 
not,  however,  enter  any  verbal  pro- 
test, bat  went  on  to  speak  of  Chris's 
fate  and  fortune,  putting  some  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  latter  which, 
to  an  experienced  person,  would  have 
sounded  significant.  Not  being  an 
experienced  person,  Chris  did  not 
thmk  them  so ;  but  she  was  unable 
to  answer  them  satisfactorily.  All 
tliat  she  could  tell  him  was  that  her 
aunt  was  to  be  remunerated  for  taking 
charge  of  her,  and  that  she  was  to 
have  an  allowance  of  a  hundred  a  year 
for  her  personal  expenses  until  she 
came  of  age.  What  was  to  happen  after 
tliat  important  date  she  did  not  know. 

"  Four  years  hence — it's  a  long  time. 
Poor  little  Chris/'  murmured  Mr. 
Richardson :  "  have  they  made  you  a 
ward  in  Chancery  % " 

Chris  could  not  say,  but  had  re- 
ceived no  information  to  that  effect. 
"What  does  a  ward  in  Chancery 
mean  1 "  she  inquired. 

"It  means,  among  other  things, 
that,  supposing  your  uncle  has  made 
you  one,  I  should  expose  myself  to  I 
don't  know  what  pains  and  penalties 
if  I  were  to  run  away  with  you  and 
marry  you  to-morrow — which  is  what 
I  should  like  to  do,"  replied  Mr. 
Richardson. 

Chris  was  not  best  pleased  with  this 
speech,  and  she  at  once  expressed  her 
displeasure.  **  I  would  rather  you  did 
not  make  jokes  of  that  kind  again,'' 
she  said  with  dignity. 

"But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  isn't, 
a  joke  at  all :  it's  the  soberest  of  sober 
earnest,"  returned  the  young  man. 
"Chris,  dear,  I'm  an  impecunious 
beggar :  I  have  no  right  to  propose 
to  anybody.  But,  right  or  wrong,  I 
can't  let  you  go  without  telling  you 
that  I  love  you.  Is  it  any  use  %  Will 
you  wait  for  me,  Christ " 


"Oh,  no  !  "  exclaimed  Chris, snatch- 
ing away  her  hand,  of  which  he  had 
suddenly  possessed  himself.  "  I  like 
you  very  much,  and  you  have  been 
very  kind  to  me ;  but — but —  Oh,  no : 
you  must  not  think  of  that,  please  I  " 

*'  As  if  I  could  help  thinking  of  it ! 
Tell  me  at  least  this  much — do  you 
care  for  any  one  else?" 

"You  know  I  don't!  Didn't  you 
hear  me  say  just  now  that  Peter  was 
my  best  friend  in  the  world  %  " 

"Well,  I  am  not  jealous  of  Peter. 
Especially  if,  as  you  say,  he  reminds 
you  of  me.  Look  here,  Chris,  if  you'll 
give  me  something  to  live  for,  I'll  try 
to  reform  and  give  up  my  naughty 
habits,  and  become  a  respectable  mem- 
ber of  society.  If  you  won't,  I  shall 
go  straight  to  the  deuce ;  and  it  will 
be  a  short  enough  journey,  goodness 
knows !  " 

Appeals  couched  in  such  terms  are 
often  very  effective  with  women,  who 
do  not  seem  to  imderstand  that  a  man 
who  is  prepared  to  go  to  the  deuce  if 
he  does  not  get  what  he  wants,  will 
probably  reach  that  destination  in  the 
long  run,  even  if  he  does.  They 
exaggerate,  perhaps,  the  restraining 
infiuence  ascribed  to  them,  and  do  not 
like  to  refuse  so  small  a  boon  as  a  few 
words  of  hope  to  a  despairing  fellow- 
creature.  Whether  Chris  was  actuated 
by  pure  benevolence,  or  whether  her 
heart  was  in  some  degree  touched  by 
the  young  man's  handsome  face  and 
the  warmth  with  which  he  pleaded  his 
cause,  certain  it  is  that  at  the  end  of 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  she  found 
herself  after  a  fashion  engaged  to  Mr. 
Richardson. 

It  was  only  after  a  fashion.  With 
great  generosity,  he  declared  that  he 
could  not  and  would  not  bind  her 
down  to  a  formal  engagement :  his 
prospects  were  too  uncertain,  and  her 
own  feelings  were  evidently  too  un- 
decided for  that.  All  he  asked  was 
that  she  would  not  engage  herself  to 
any  other  man  without  letting  him 
know  ;  and  he  gave  her  the  address  of 
his  club  in  London,  receiving  in  return 
that  of  Miss  Ramsden's  residence,  at 
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the  sight  of  which  he  could  not  help 
drawing  down  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  He  hoped  to  see  her  again, 
he  said,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
and  meanwhile  their  quasi-hetrothal 
had  better  remain  a  secret  between 
themselves.  Chris  did  not  altogether 
like  this  condition,  but  gave  in  to  it 
on  being  assured  that  it  was  made  for 
her  sake. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,''  Yal 
said,  "  I  should  be  only  too  glad  for 
all  the  world  to  know  that  I  am 
engaged  to  you ;  but  it  wouldn't  be 
fair,  because  there  is  no  actual 
engagement.  It's  a  contract  which  is 
binding  upon  me,  but  not  upon 
you :  that's  what  I  want  you  to 
understand." 

After  he  had  taken  his  leave — which 
he  did  in  a  very  respectful  way,  and 
without  claiming  any  of  the  privileges 
which  lovers  are  wont  to  claim — she 
began  to  be  a  little  uneasy,  and 
wished  that  she  had  had  the  strength 
of  mind  to  stick  to  her  refusal ;  for 
she  was  almost  sure  that  she  was  not, 
and  never  would  be,  in  love  with  Val. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  grateful  to  him 
for  loving  her,  and  felt  less  lonely  than 
she  had  done  earlier  in  the  evening ; 
and  she  went  to  sleep  with  a  conviction 
that  the  world  was  not  such  a  dreary 
and  desolate  place,  after  all. 

All  the  next  day  she  was  busy 
packing  up  and  bidding  farewell  to 
her  friends  at  Cannes ;  and  on  the  day 
after  that  she  had  to  part  with  the 


good    people  whose    house   had 
made  a  second  home  to  her. 

"  Write  to  us  often,  my  child," 
whispered  Madame  Lavergne,  as  she 
embraced  her ;  '*  and  do  not  fozget 
that  your  room  will  always  be  ready 
for  you  here,  just  as  you  left  it.  One 
never  knows  what  will  happen: 
troubles  may  always  come  ;  and  some 
day  you  may  be  glad  to  think  thaft 
there  is  an  old  woman  in  France  whe 
loves  you  like  her  own  daughter." 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Lavergne  bad 
been  grievously  affronted  by  an  ill- 
advised  offer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  James 
Compton  to  reimburse  him  for  tbe 
expense  to  which  he  had  been  pnt  in 
respect  of  Chris's  board  and  lodging. 
He  was  extremely  cold  and  dignified 
up  to  the  last  moment ;  but  wben  tbe 
girl  threw  her  arms  round  his  nedc 
and  kissed  him  he  suddenly  melted 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  shed  a 
few  tears. 

'*  Good-bye,  dear  mademaisellef 
bye !  "  he  said.     "  We  shall  miss 
much  more  than  you  will  miss  ^ 
that  is  only  natural.     But  some 
you  will  come  back  to  us,  will 
not  1 " 

But  by  this  time  Chris  herself 
crying  bitterly,  and  could  not  get  col 
a  word.  She  could  only  nod  and  pal 
the  old  man  on  the  shoulder.  It 
not  seem  likely  that  she  would 
see  bim  again,  for  he  was  over  seventy. 
and  she  woul^  not  be  her  own  mistress 
for  four  long  years  to  come. 


(To  be  continysd,) 
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It  18  so  many  years  since  I  ad- 
dressed an  audience  from  this  place, 
that,  though  once  well  known  to  the 
citizens  of  Exeter,  I  speak  to  you  now 
almost  as  a  stranger.  The  last  time  I 
stood  here  I  was  perhaps  the  oldest, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  loyal  or 
least  admiring  friend  of  your  Pre- 
sident, Sir  Stafford  Northcote :  to-day 
I  occupy  his  place.  No  man  could 
stand  here  after  what  has  passed  with- 
oab  grave  thoughts  of  the  pathos  of  life 
and  the  irony  of  hope;  but  what 
Wordsworth  calls  "  the  trite  reflec- 
tions of  morality,"  the  inevitable  bit  of 
Barke  as  to  '^  what  shadows  we  are  and 
what  shadows  we  pursue,"  have  already 
been  delivered  by  a  great  man  to  a 
great  assembly ;  and  I  will  not  repeat 
them. 

Yet  it  will  not  be,  I  hope,  un- 
fitting that  I,  his  friend,  and  who,  if 
I  may  quote  a  phrase  of  my  own,  now 
occupy  the  place  he  once  £lled,  should 
try  to  interest  you  by  some  few  words 
ut  the  man  whom  you  honoured  by 
ting  as  your  President,  and  who 

it  me  say)  did  you  honour  by  accept- 
your  election.     I  succeed  him,  and 

[dress  you  for  the  first  time  as  your 
ident.     I  will  try  to  tell  you  some- 

ing  of  the  President  you  have  lost. 

When  we  know  any  one  very  well 
we  are  scarcely  ever  satisfied  with  the 
account  or  the  estimate  of  him  given 

^  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Exeter 
Literary  Society. 
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by  another ;  and  perhaps  part  of  the 
charm  of  consummate  biographies,  such 
as  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  or  Stan- 
ley's Life  of  Arnold,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  know,  except 
through  the  artist's  work,  the  subject 
of  his  labour.  I  can  believe  that  those 
who  knew  Lord  Nelson  well  might 
have  something  to  say  of  Southey's 
imperfections.  I  did  know  Dr.  Arnold, 
though  but  slightly ;  and  Stanley's 
Life,  though  no  one  can  recognise  its 
remarkable  ability  more  cordially  than 
I,  will  not,  I  think,  quite  justly  and 
completely  convey  to  posterity  the 
great  man  I  remember.  Each  small 
contribution  from  this  side  and  from 
that,  a  speech,  an  essay,  an  address,  a 
letter,  the  recollection  of  a  conversa- 
tion, each,  if  a  sincere  utterance  and 
intended  to  tell  the  truth,  is  valuable 
to  a  biographer  or  historian  as  a  stone 
or  a  brick  to  be  used  in  some  part,  pro- 
minent or  obscure,  of  the  edifice  he  is 
building.  Some  such  humble  contri- 
bution it  may  be  possible  to  make  to 
the  story  of  the  life  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  which  is  certain  to  be 
written. 

I  knew  him  from  a  child,  but  my  first 
intimate  association  with  him  was  at 
school  at  Eton.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, on  looking  back  to  those  days, 
how  much  he  remained  the  same  in  his 
main  characteristics,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, from  the  beginning  of  his  life 
to  the  end.     After  a  few,  a  very  few, 
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light-hearted  transgressions  of  disci- 
pline (for  they  were  nothing  more, 
and  corrected,  as  Dr.  Keate  corrected 
everything,  by  the  rod)  he  settled 
down  to  a  course  of  steady  but  not 
excessive  or  unhealthy  industry.  In 
those  days,  I  speak  of  the  decade 
between  1830  and  1840,  the  curricu- 
lum of  Eton  was  undoubtedly  narrow 
and  defective.  But  at  least,  what  was 
taught  was  well  worth  teaching,  and 
was  taught  excellently  and  thoroughly. 
The  more  perfect  idea  of  a  great 
educational  seminary  had  not  then 
taken  shape.  The  masters  taught  us 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  did  not  teach  us 
pulling  and  cricket.  The  Duke  of 
Newcs^stle  had  recently  founded  and 
endowed  a  scholarship  for  the  best 
scholar  the  school  could  annually  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  masters  had  not  founded 
prizes  for  running  and  leaping  and 
walking,  and  other  natural  or  un- 
natural athletics.  The  Newcastle 
Scholar,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to 
the  present  generation,  was  as  much 
thought  of  in  the  school,  as  the 
Captain  of  the  Boats  or  the  Captain 
of  the  Eleven.  The  answer  of 
a  distinguished  Devonshire  nobleman 
to  a  public  commission,  that  it  would 
not  be  against  a  boy  at  Eton  to  be 
a  Newcastle  scholar  if  he  was  also  a 
fair  proficient  in  some  athletic  pursuit, 
could  not  then  have  been  given  with 
truth,  as  no  doubt  it  was  when  the 
noble  Earl  gave  it.  It  seemed  in  those 
days  to  be  the  idea  that  the  river  and 
the  playing-fields  presented  suflScient 
attractions  of  themselves]  and  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  authorities 
to  urge  on  the  boys  to  games  and 
Amusements  of  which  they  were  toler- 
ably certain,  without  such  encourage- 
ment, to  be  quite  fond  enough.  Yet 
they  pulled,  they  played  cricket,  they 
played  hockey  and  fives  and  football, 
not  perhaps  with  the  fierce  enthu- 
siasm and  profound  science  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  yet  well  enough  to  do  them- 
selves a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  way 
of  manly  self-reliance  and  healthy 
exercise.  They  could  put  a  boat 
through   the    water   at  a  good   pace 


against  a  swift  stream :  they  could 
knock  balls  about  in  what  seemed  good 
style  :  they  could  beat  Westminster  (I 
speak  as  an  Eton  man)  :  they  could 
hold  their  own  against  Winchester 
and  Harrow. 

Into  this  Eton  of  1830  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  entered  as  a  boy,  and  soon 
became  distinguished  both  as  a  scholar 
and  as  an  adept  in  the  games  which 
scholars  then  pursued.  He  was  a  good 
oar,  a  good  hockey-player,  and  a  re- 
markably fast  runner.  In  some  other 
games  his  short  sight  stood  in  his  way. 
Then,  as  always,  he  was  conspicuom 
for  the  singular  facility  with  which 
everything  he  did  was  done.  A 
sound  scholar,  with  a  graceful  and 
accurate  command  of  such  Greek  and 
Latin  as  Eton  boys  were  familiar  with, 
he  never  seemed  to  be  taking  trouble 
or  expending  labour.  Everything  was 
done  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
he  seemed  always  to  have  leisure  for 
games,  for  walks,  for  talks,  for  all 
those  things  which  make  life  pleasant 
without  making  it  useless.  He  had 
time  for  everything,  and  everything 
was  well  done.  This  reputation  fol- 
lowed him  to  Oxford,  where,  with 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  for  his  fellow- 
scholar,  he  won  a  scholarship  at  Balliol, 
a  prize  as  eagerly  coveted  in  those  days 
as  in  these,  and  subjecting  the  Scholar 
to  a  discipline  in  Lecture  and  out  of 
Lecture  which  I  believe  no  one  who  has 
undergone  it  but  has  felt  to  his  great 
advantage  in  his  whole  after  -  life. 
There,  too,  he  obtained  a  Olaasioal  first- 
class  and  some  distinction  in  Mathe- 
matics, without  any  one  being  aware 
that  he  was  reading  hard,  and  with  no 
apparent  serious  interference  with  the 
social  and  other  pleasures  of  the  place. 

This  was  from  no  affected  ostenta- 
tion of  a  disregard  for  the  distinctions 
of  the  University.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  not  a  man  who  made 
up  for  studied  negligence  in  public  by 
keeping  himself  awake  on  strong  green 
tea,  and  reading  half  the  night  with  a 
wet  towel  round  his  head.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  nature  would  have  re- 
coiled from  such  silly  and  dangM^as 
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vanity.  But,  then,  as  always^  the 
quiokness  of  his  apprehension,  the 
clearness  and  method  of  his  mind,  the 
ease  and  felicity  with  which  he  could 
reproduce  what  he  had  digested  and 
assimilated,  enahled  him  to  attain  suc- 
cess with  an  amount  of  lahour  which 
was  the  admiring  despair  of  his 
friends  and  the  wonder  of  those  who 
saw  him  only  as  the  delight  of  wine- 
parties  for  his  humorous  stories,  his 
genial  playfulness,  his  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fun,  the  brightness,  and 
the  wisdom  of  others,  which  (so  far  as 
young  men  are  capable  of  such  things) 
made  college-life  a  joy  in  the  present, 
and  a  rich  storehouse  of  good  and 
happy  thoughts  in  the  past. 

Such  as  he  was  when  he  left  Oxford, 
such  he  remained  in  all  the  main  out- 
lines of  his  character  till  the  very  end 
of  his  life ;  and  although,  of  course, 
lapse  of  years  told  upon  him  as  on 
other  men,  ripening  his  judgment, 
strengthening  his  oratory,  developing 
his  intellect ;  still  he  remained  at  sixty- 
eight  very  much  what  he  was  at 
twenty-eight,  except  that  he  was  an  old 
man  instead  of  a  young.  He  was  a 
character  who  exemplified  in  life  the 
precept  of  Horace  as  to  fiction  : 

"  Servetur  ad  imum 
Quails  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet." 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  already 
said  that  with  the  ordinary  and 
greatest  Greek  and  Latin  writers  he 
was  familiar.  Not  that  he  was  ever 
so  learned  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
or  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Lowe  or,  above 
all,  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis ;  but 
he  knew  his  classics  as  Mr.  Canning  or 
Mr.  Pitt  or  Sir  Eobert  Peel  knew 
them ;  and  they  formed  the  occasion 
of  a  pleasant  controversy  between  the 
young  Northcote  and  the  aged  Welles- 
ley;  in  which,  as  was  natural,  the 
larger  reading  of  the  old  Marquis  was 
able  to  defend  with  success  the  classi- 
cal authority  of  a  Latin  word  which 
the  young  Oxford  man  had  ventured 
to  question.^     I  cannot  speak  of  his 

*  The  word  was  liUtuf,  which  Sir  Stafford 
Korthcote  maintained  to  be  applicable  to  the 


knowledge  of  German  or  Italian,  but 
he  had  an  unusually  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  French  literature ;  so  wide 
and  deep  that  I  should  suppose  few 
living  Englishmen    excelled  or  even 
equalled    him.       His    knowledge    of 
English  literature,  both  old   and  re- 
cent, was  very  great  indeed  ;  and  if  he 
did  not  always  admire  what  I  do,  nor 
as  I  do,  this  is  natural  in  such  matters, 
and  though,  as  every  one  else  does,  I 
think   my    taste   right,    he    probably 
thought  just  the   same  of   his  taste, 
and  very  likely  upon  grounds  just  as 
good.     Having  said  this,  I  may  add, 
merely  as  my  own  opinion,  that  I  do 
not  think  he  appreciated  fully  works 
of    high    imagination,    and    that    he 
hardly  felt  refinement  of  style,  melody 
of  language,  subtlety  of  expression,  as 
much   as    many  men   I   have  known 
far     his     inferiors      in     intellectual 
power    and    general    cultivation.      I 
should   myself    say  that   it   was   the 
same  as  to  art.     Perha^  *he  had  not 
given  time  to  it ;  perhaps  he  could  not 
give  the  time ;  perhaps  it  did  not  seem 
to  him  worth  the  trouble  and  the  study 
which  a  real  and  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  fine  art,  as  of  everything  really 
great  and  profound,  requires  of  a  man 
who  wishes  fully  to  comprehend   it. 
He  knew  much  about  it,  in  a  general 
way  he  admired  it ;   but,  to  say  the 
very  truth,  he  always  seemed  to  me,  as 
he  was  somewhat  deaf  to  the  highest 
strains  in  literature,  so  to  be  somewhat 
blind     to    the    most    exquisite    and 
sublimest  creations  of  the  painter  or 
sculptor.      Eemember,  that  in  saying 
this  I  feel  entirely  that  he  would  pro- 
bably have  said  something  in  kindly 
disparagement  of  the  taste  of  his  critic, 
if  he  had  lived  and  thought  it  worth 
while  to  criticise  him. 

Of  his  English  style  you  have  your- 
selves had  examples  and  can  judge  as 
well  as  I;  and  we  have  to  thank  Lady 

flea-shore  alone,  whereas  Lord  Wellesley  1  ad 
used  it  of  a  river-bank,  for  which  kind  of 
shore  it  was  contended  ripa  vraa  the  proper 
expression.  But  Lord  "Wellesley  met  and 
silenced  the  contention  by  the  authority  of 
Horace  and  Virgil. 
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Iddesleigh  for  a  volume  of  his  papers, 
full  of  interest,  excellent  as  pieces  of 
literature,  handling  a  variety  of  topics 
with  that  easy  mastery  difficult  to  at- 
tain, but  delightful  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  exercised  :  different  alto- 
gether from  the  superficial  cleverness 
of  the  sciolist,  and  suggesting  always 
that  the  sources  of  it  are  unexhausted, 
and  in  every  page  of  them,  if  I  may 
quote  a  phrase  of  Lady  Iddesleigh's 
own,  **  reflecting  bis  clear  judgment  and 
his  gentle,  unprejudiced  mind."  The 
range  of  the  volume  is  very  wide ;  from 
Political  Economy  and  the  closing  of 
the  Exchequer  by  Charles  the  Second 
to  Nothing. 

"  Intervalla  vides  humani  commoda." 

Tet  all  the  subjects  receive  fresh  and 
apposite  illustration  from  his    large 
Imowledge,  his  playful  wit  and  fancy, 
his  serene  and  impartial  understand- 
ing ;  and  the  papers  appear  to  me  to 
hit  the  exact  and  happy  medium  be- 
tween learned  and  exhaustive  disserta- 
tions, which  would  have  been  entirely 
out  of  place,  and  those  merely  super- 
ficial addresses  which  wile  away  half 
an  hour  more  or  less  agreeably,  and 
then  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  forgotten. 
Something  akin  to  these  papers  were 
his  speeches  delivered  in  Parliament 
and  elsewhere.     In  oratory,  however, 
he  greatly  and  distinctly  improved  as 
years  went  on.      I  remember  many 
years  ago,  when  Sir  Stafford  was  a 
young  man,  his  making  a  speech  from 
this  platform  at  a  meeting   presided 
over  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a 
man  of  very  great  qualities,  himself  in 
a  certain  style  an  orator  wellnigh  un- 
rivalled, and  a  critic  of  other  men's 
performances  at  once  most  competent 
and  most  severe.      His  judgment  of 
Sir  Stafford's  speech  was  not  only  very 
unfavourable,  but  committed  him  to 
the  opinion  that  the  speaker  never 
could  succeed  in  public  liJPe.     How  en- 
tirely the  bishop's  forecast  was  falsi- 
fied by  tbe  event  we  all  know.     He 
became,  as  I  can  testify,  a  speaker 
perfectly  competent  to  hold  his  own 
with  the  greatest  masters  of  debate  in 


the  House  of  Commons,  one  with  whom 
the  foremost  man  of  his  time  always  felt 
that  he  must  deal  respectfully,  and 
put  forth  his  whole  strength  to  answer : 
not  perhaps   one   who  could  thunder 
down  a  Chamber  or  sweep  the  House 
of  Commons  away  in  a  fierce  flood  of 
eloquence ;  but  one  who  could  express 
clear  thought  in  clear  language,  could 
conceive  with  spirit  and  express  with 
dignity,  and  could  leave  his  audience 
when  he  sat  down  not,  perhaps,  con- 
vinced (who  ever  convinced  a  political 
antagonist  on  the  spot  by  a  speech  t), 
yet  brought  to  a  pause,  if  they  were  his 
opponents,  and  supplied,  if  they  were 
his  supporters,  with  excellent  reasons 
for  the  vote  they  were  about  to  give. 
Above  all,  he  had  in  large  measure 
that  which  Aristotle  calls  the  maris 
rfOuc-q,    the    moral    suasion,    the    in- 
fluence of  character,  charming  and  con- 
ciliating even  where  it  did  not  con- 
vince.    The  great  Lord  Erskine,  as  I 
have  heard  his  son  say,  was  once  dis- 
cussing with  Mr.  Canning  the  merits 
and  gifts  of  Mr.  Perceval,  whom  Lord 
Erskine  thought  Mr.  Canning  under- 
rated as  a  rival.     Lord  Erskine  said 
that  Mr.  Perceval  was  a  much  abler 
man  than  Mr.  Canning  was  disposed 
to  admit,  for  various  reasons,  which  he 
gave,  and  then  he  added  :  **  Kemember, 
Canning,  that  you  never  speak  with- 
out making  an  enemy,  Perceval  never 
speaks  without  making  a  friend,  and 
this  in  itself  is  a  great  power."     I 
leave  the  application  of  the  story  to 
those  who   have   heard    Sir   Stafford 
Northcote  speak. 

In  this  assembly  I  must  pass  over  his 
politics  sicca  pede.  At  one  time  we  tho- 
roughly agreed,  but  for  many  years  his 
politics  and  mine  very  widely  differed. 
Which  of  us  changed  most  I  really  do 
not  know ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  in 
every  change  or  modification  of  opinion 
he  was  actuated  by  the  purest  prin- 
ciple, and  that  in  no  single  action  of 
his  life  did  he  ever  deviate  for  one  in- 
stant from  the  path  pointed  out  to  him 
by  unbending  integrity  and  stainless 
honour.  Two  remarks,  quasi-political 
in  their  character,  will  I  permit  myself. 
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First,  that  Free-trade  opinions  were 
almofit  congenital  with  him.     In  his 
allegiance  to  them  he  never  wavered. 
Almost  the  last  public  service  he  ren- 
dered his  country  was  to  preside  with 
remarkable    prudence,    fairness;    and 
ability  over  the  Commission  on  the 
Depression  of  Trade,  of  which  one  un- 
questioned and  unquestionable  result 
was  to  show  that  countries  relying  on 
Protection  suffered  much  more  heavily 
from  the  depression  than  those  which 
rely  upon  Free-trade.      He  once  in- 
deed, under  strong  pressure,  admitted 
Fair-trade   to  the  rank  of  what   he 
called  "  a  pious  opinion '' ;  but  every 
one  knew  that  his  own  opinion  on  the 
subject  was  not  pious,  and  that  what- 
ever he  might  allow  as  an  opinion,  his 
practice  would    be  rigidly   orthodox. 
Next,    that    wherever    Sir    Stafford 
Nortboote  was,  into  whatever  office  he 
was  put,  by  whomsoever  he  was  sur- 
rounded, his  first  impulse  was  to  reform ; 
to  find  out  and  correct  abuses,  to  cur- 
tAil  useless   expenditure,  to  promote 
practical  efficiency.     It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  every  society 
and  every  institution,  with  which  he 
ever  was  connected,  is  the  better  for 
the  connection.      Many  of   the   best 
and  most  approved  reforms  made  in 
the  last  thirty  years  in  our  internal 
administration  are  due  to  the  sugges- 
tion and  to  the  guiding  hand  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote.     To  his  reforms 
no  one  ever  did  or  could  object.     It  is 
only  to  be   regretted  that  being  of 
late  years  so  much  necessarily  absorbed 
in  the  fierce  strife  of  party  politics, 
he  had  so  Uttle  time  or  opportunity  for 
displaying  the  genius,  which  he  un- 
doabtedly  possessed,  of  a  great  prac^ 
tical  reformer. 

One  other  neutral  observation  I 
must  be  permitted  to  make;  neutral 
always,  thank  God,  as  far  as  party 
politics  are  concerned,  but  one  which 
it  was  at  one  time  rather  dangerous  to 
inake;  dangerous  I  mean  to  one's  per- 
sonal comfort,  if  one  made  it  in  most 
social  gatherings,  whether  in  London 
or  elsewhere.  There  was  a  time  when, 
in  the  great  American  civil  war,  the 


sympathies  of  the  English  upper  classes 
went  with  Slavery,  and  when  the  North 
had  scant  justice  and  no  mercy  at  their 
hands.     I  have  myself  seen  that  most 
distinguished    man,  Charles    Francis 
Adams,  subjected  in  society  to  treatment 
which,  if  he  had  resented  it,  might  have 
seriously  imperilled  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries ;  and  which  nothing  but 
the  wonderful  self-command  of  a  very 
strong  man,  and  his  resolute  determi- 
nation to  stifle  all   personal  feeling, 
and  to  consider  himself  only  as  the 
minister  of  a  great  country,  enabled 
him  to  treat,  as  he  did,  with  mute  dis- 
dain.     But   in   this  critical  state  of 
things  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on 
one  side,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Iiewis  on  the  other, 
mainly  contributed  to  keep  this  country 
neu&al,   and    to    save   us  from   the 
ruinous  mistake  of  taking  part  with 
the  South.    On  this  matter  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  thought  with  his  usual  clear- 
nees,  but   spoke  with  an  energy  not 
usual  in  so  kind  a  man.  I  well  remember 
his  saying  to  me  in  this  city  that  he 
hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  see  a  par- 
ticular member  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis's 
cabinet  hanged  for  his  treason;   and 
he  added  that  he  could  not  understand 
how  any  man  could  look  without  utter 
horror  and  loathing  (they  were  his  own 
words,  not  mine)  at  the  prospect  of 
a  great  empire  founded  upon  slavery 
and    committed    to   the   maintenance 
of  slavery  as  the  very  principle  of  its 
being.     His  calmness  was  not  coldness 
or  indifference,  his  gentleness  was  not 
weakness.  Moral  wrong  (as  he  regarded 
it),  oppression,  cruelty,  roused  him  to 
wrath  and  indignation,  the  more  strik- 
ing from  their  contrast  to  his  habitual 
serenity,  the  more  impressive  from  the 
unexpected  disclosure  of  those  depths  of 
feeling  and  emotion,  the  existence  of 
which  was  generally  concealed  under 
the  veil  of  his  quiet  self-control.     I  do 
not  know,  but  I  imagine  that  it  was 
his  strong  sympathy  with  the  Federal 
cause,  and  his  sense  of  the  reparation 
we  owed  to  America,  which  led  him  to 
place  his  great  abilities  at  the  service 
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of  his  country  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
though  the  Treaty  was  negotiated  by 
a  Government  to  which  he  was  politi- 
cally opposed.  And  I  can  never  for- 
get the  unbi-oken  dignity  with  which 
he  sustained  i-emarks  upon  himself,  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  repelled  at- 
tacks upon  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
made,  I  must  say,  with  complete  im- 
partiality from  both  sides  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Of  his  powers  as  a  financier  it  does 
not  become  me  to  speak.  Finance  is 
a  subject  which  I  most  imperfectly 
understand  ;  and  if  you  have  no  clear 
ideas  yourself  about  a  subject,  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  waste  the  time  of  others 
and  your  own  if  you  try  to  speak  upon 
it.  But  I  have  heard  from  those  who 
are  competent  to  judge  that  h^  had 
great  financial  skill  and  power,  and 
that  where  subsequent  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  have  departed  from  his 
plans,  they  have  departed  generally  for 
the  worse. 

It  follows.  If  I  have  placed  before 

you   even   the  faintest  image  of   Sir 

Stafford  Northcote,  that  he  lacked  one 

quality  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson :  he 

was  but  a  poor  hater.     I  do  believe, 

that  either  by  original  creation  or  in 

answer  to  his   prayers,  Grod  had  de« 

livered  him  from  envy,  hatred,  malice, 

and  all   uncharitableness.      For  this 

reason,  though  he  led  his  party,  as  it 

seems  to  one  not  belonging  to  it,  with 

singular    skill   and    wisdom,   he   was 

not  perhaps  a  very  good  party  man. 

Ben  Jonson  says  that  in  his  day  the 

times  were  "so  wholly  partial  or  mali- 

cions,  that  if  a  man  be  a  friend  all 

sits   well  about  him,  his   very  vices 

shall  be  virtues ;  if  an  enemy  or  of 

the  contrary  faction,  nothing  is  good 

or  tolerable  in  him ;  insomuch  that  we 

care  not  to  discredit  and  shame  our 

judgements  to  soothe  our  passions.'' 

Nothing  in  this  vigorous  passage  found 

an  echo  in  Sir  Stafford's  nature.     He 

thought  the  best  he  could  of  every 

one  :    he    declined    to    ascribe    bad 

motives  to  those  at  whose  hands  he 

had  experienced  slights  and  injuries 


which  many  men,  which  perhaps  most 
men,  would  have  bitterly  resented. 
He  felt  these  things  keenly,  but  with 
a  rare  magnanimity  he  uttered  no 
complaint,  he  held  his  peace.  I  belie^'e 
that  he  forgave  those  who  did  them : 
he  certainly  made  excuses  for  them, 
and  that  with  no  double  sense  of  irony 
or  sarcasm,  but  honestly,  truly,  simply. 
Well,  they  have  their  reward,  and  he 
has  his  I 

For  it  follows  also  from  what  I 
have  said,  that  if  he  was  a  poor  hater 
he  was  a  fast  friend.  He  was  indeed 
and  in  truth, 

**  That  faithful  friend,  best  boon  of  Hearen, 
Unto  some  favoured  mortal  given. 
Though  still  the  same,  yet  varying  still 
Our  each  successive  want  to  fiU  ; 
Beneath  life's  ever  fitful  hue 
To  us  he  bears  an  aspect  new." 

So  says  the  author  of  The  Cathedral ; 
and  those  who  had  the  friendship  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  might  well 
thank  Heaven  for  the  boon  it  had 
bestowed.  His  friendship  once  given 
was  never  capriciously,  was,  1  may 
say  by  hiiti^  never  withdrawn.  It  out- 
lasted diversities  of  life,  changes  of 
opinion,  differences  of  politics,  sever- 
ance of  circumstances.  He  clung  to 
friends  always,  in  success,  in  sorrow, 
nay  more,  in  discredit :  he  worked 
actively  for  friends  without  regard  to 
politics,  till  the  ties  of  party  became 
too  strong  for  him  to  break.  In  this 
place  I  would  not  if  I  could,  and  I 
could  not  if  I  would,  say  all  he  was 
to  one  who  had  known  him  from  a 
child.     The  lofty  eulogy  of  Virgil, 

**  Ripheus,  justissimus  unun 
Qui  fuit  in  Teucris  et  servantissimos  aequi," 

was  once  quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
Sir  George  Comewali  Lewis,  and 
might  form  the  foundation  of  an  eulogy 
as  lofty  and  as  true  upon  Sir  StaSoid 
Northcote;  but  I  take  refuge  in  the 
noble  lines  written  by  Mr.  Lyttelton 
in  1749,  describing  hU  friend  : 

*'  He  loved  his  friends  with  such  a  warmth  o{ 
heart, 
So  clear  of  interest,  so  devoid  of  art, 
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Such  generous  friendship,  such  unshaken 

zeal, 
No  words  can  speak  it,  but  our  teai-s  can 

tell. 
Oh,   candid  truth !    oh,   faith   without    a 

stain  ! 
Ob,    manners    gently     firm,    and    nobly 

plain !  " 

There  is  much  more  I  should  like  to 
say  ;  as  to  his  services  to  this  county, — 
which  he  loved  so  well,  that  he  once 
said  to  me,  that  of  course  Devonshire 
was  less  beautiful  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  but  that  Devonshire  in  winter 
was   more  beautiful  than  any  other 
county  in  summer, — to  this  neighbour- 
hood, to  this  city,  to  this  Society.    But 
as  to  this  last  matter  you  know  what 
he  was  and  the  value  of  his  services 
to  you  as  your  President ;  while  I  can 
feel  at  any  i-ate  the  burden  you  have 
imposed    on    me    in   electing    me    as 
his  successor.      Time,   however,   and 
your  patience  are  alike  exhausted.      I 
will  end  therefore  what  I  have  to  say 
with  no  attempt  to  sum  it  up.    I  have 
tried  to  put  before  you,  as  I  saw  him, 
a  person  who,  taken  altogether,  was  a 
very  definite,  a  very  remarkable,  I 
had  almost  said  an  unique,  character. 
Holder  of   an  ancient   baronetcy,  of 
good  but   not  large  estate,   with   no 
particular  advantages  of  connection, 
with  a  reputation   from   school  and 
college  high  indeed  bat  not  extraordi- 
nary, he  ended  by  filling  some  of  the 
greatest  offices  in  the  country.     He 
was  Secretary  of  State,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  when  out  of  office  Leader 
of  his  party  in  that  House,  and  lastly 
an  English   earl.      He   has  had   his 
hnst,  his  statue,   his  picture,  in  his 
life  and  after  his  death,  painted  and 
set  up  by  subscriptions,  to  which  men 
of  all  classes,  cf  all  shades  of  opinion, 
religious    and    political,    have    most 
heartily  contributed.    A  rare  example 
of  the  force  of  a  good  and  high  cha- 
nuHier.    But  if,  like  Agricola,  he  was 
happy  in  the  clear  light  of  his  life,  he 


was,  like  him,  happy  also  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  death.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  settle  the  account  between  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  his  colleagues,  and  his 
party ;  but  when  one  thinks  of  how  he 
died  and  what  hastened,  if  it  did  not 
cause,  his  death,  two  thoughts,  one 
bitter  and  one  consoling,  are  forced 
upon  the  mind.  It  was  said  some 
years  ago  by  a  great  cynic,  with  too 
much  truth,  that  gratitude  is  a  factor 
of  very  small  importance  in  English 
politics.  It  must  aUo  be  said  that 
the  life  of  Sir  Staff(»rd  Northcote 
demonstrates  that  English  politics  do 
not  lower  the  character  or  corrupt  the 
heart;  and  that  the  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  a  man  of 
simple  life  and  true  piety,  a  steadfast 
friend,  a  generous  foe,  a  sincere  be- 
liever, and  a  good  man. 

One  closing  word  and  I  have  done. 
I  have  spoken  of  him  throughout  as 
Sir  Stafford   Northcote,  and   I  have 
done  so  on  purpose.    When  Sir  Robert 
Peel  offered  Robert  Southey  a  baro- 
netcy, he  asked  him  ''to  adorn  the 
distinction  of  the  baronetcy  by  con- 
senting to  accept  the  title."     In  Uke 
manner  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  might 
well  say,    with   Lord   Thurlow,   that 
the  peerage  solicited  him,  not  he  the 
peerage.     He  conferred,  not  received, 
honour  by  changing  his  old  name  to 
a  new  one.     "  Ita  fit'*  says  the  well- 
known   passage  of   Boethius,   in  the 
De    Consolations     Philosophiae,     *' ut 
non    zfirtutihuB   ex   dignUate,   sed    ex 
virtute    dtgnitatibua    honor    accedaC* 
Great    qualities    gain    nothing   from 
dignities,    but    dignities   increase  in 
honour  by  the  great  qualities  of  those 
who   accept   them.      In   almost    the 
last  letter  I  ever  received  from  him 
he  signed  himself,  "  Ever  yours  affec- 
tionately,   S.  H.   N.,   sive   tu    mavis 
Iddesleioh.*'     I  do  not  prefer  it.    I 
therefore  use  the  freedom   permitted 
me  by  my  friend,  and  end  this  poor 
tribute  to  his  memory  with  the  name 
of  Stafford  Northcote. 

COUCBIDOB. 
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Once  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  I  wit- 
nessed from  the  deck  of  a  ship  named 
the  Hougoumont,  a  sight  the  like  of 
which,  had  I  read  a  description  of  it, 
I  should  have  believed  impossible  in 
Natare.  The  weather  had  been  gloomy 
and  sullen  throughout  the  day  :  the 
swell  was  a  jumble  of  sombre  green 
folds  sulkily  shouldering  one  another 
as  they  ran,  and  I  noticed  that 
they  likewise  moved  very  sluggishly  as 
oil  might,  or  water  thick  with  ooze. 
A  light  air  slipped  from  one  swinging 
brow  to  another,  but  it  had  not  weight 
enough  to  steady  the  canvas,  and  the 
ship  rolled  dismally,  burying  her  sides 
with  a  regular  sea-sawing  of  the 
channels  lifted  foaming ;  whilst  the 
blows  of  the  sails  against  the  masts 
sent  blasts  of  noise  like  the  explosions 
of  nine- pounders  vibrating  through 
the  dusky  air. 

The  look  of  the  sky  was  more 
menacing  than  the  warnings  of  the 
glass,  low  as  the  mercury  stood.  That 
a  hurricane  was  not  far  off  was  not  to  be 
doubted ;  but  we  believed  ourselves  to 
be  on  the  southern  verge  of  it,  and  that 
we  should  therefore  escape  the  central 
rage,  though  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  we  should  encounter  the  lighter 
tempest  flying  off  the  black  wing  of 
the  storm-flend  as  he  passed.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  though  the 
sun  then  stood  many  degrees  above 
the  horizon,  it  was  so  dark  that  the 
men  had  to  feel  about  for  the  ropes. 
The  ship  having  been  stripped  of  her 
canvas,  the  noises  aloft  were  small  and 
weak ;  whilst  the  straining  sounds  from 
bulkheads  and  strong  fastenings  in  the 
cabins  and  hold  were  so  muffled  by 
battened  hatches  and  tarpaulined  sky- 
lights that  they  scarcely  caught  the 
ear.  The  dismaying  influence  of  the 
dark    still   shadow    on   high  showed 


stroDgly  in  the  glimmering  faces  of 
the  men.     I  was  but  a  lad  at  the  time, 
making   my   second   voyage,   and  bo 
was  comparatively   unseasoned ;   and 
I    was    awed    and    alarmed  by  this 
sullen  gloom,  whose  preternatural  com- 
plexion  made    you   think    of   having 
floated   into   some    sunless    world  of 
waters  over  which  no  star  ever  spark- 
led, no   moon   ever  rose,  and  whose 
atmosphere   was   to    blacken   yet  as 
the  deeper  solitudes  were  penetrated. 
One  yearned  for  a  flash  of  lightning, 
for  the  growl  of  distant  thunder,  for 
any  quality  of  the  familiar  to  neutralise 
the  superstitious  fears  inspired  by  this 
afternoon  darkness,  imperturbably  tinc- 
turing its  substance  into  the  raven  hue 
of  midnight.     We  spoke  in  whispers. 
The  mate  receiving  his  orders  from  the 
captain,  who  delivered  them  in  a  low 
voice,  would  approach  the  men  close 
before  repeating  them,  as  though  he 
durst  not  break  the  stillness  by  bawling. 
There  was  an  inconsolable  sobbing  of 
water  alongside ;  and  at  long  intervals, 
audible  only  at  moments   when  the 
breathless  hang  of  the  ship  upon  the 
slope   of   some  liquid   brow   left  the 
fabric  death-like,  you  heard  a  sort  of 
moaning  noise  in  the  air,  vague  and 
indeterminable,  echoes  no  doubt  from 
the  field  of  battle  that  was  yet  leagues 
distant. 

At  eight  o'clock  it  was  pitch  dark. 
The  atmosphere  was  now  breathless. 
Though  I  had  been  on  deck  since  six, 
I  had  not  witnessed  once  in  any 
quarter  of  the  horizon  the  faintest 
glare  of  lightning.  A  dim  and  rusty 
tinge  of  red  had  filtered  into  the  west 
when  the  sun  set,  but  the  ugly  illimii- 
nation  faded  quickly.  I  went  below 
to  turn  in,  but  finding  that  others  of 
the  watch  I  belonged  to  remained  on 
deck  I  came  back,  and  leaning  over  the 
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poop-rail,  stood  straining  my  eyes 
against  the  amazing  blindness  of  the 
night,  in  vain  search  of  any  break  of 
radiance  upon  the  sea-line.  The  con- 
fused swell  rolled  to  the  ship  in  a 
huddle  of  liquid  blocks  of  blackness, 
amid  which  large  rich  clouds  of  phos- 
phor flashed  with  the  mild  play  of 
sheet  lightning.  On  a  sudden,  a  young 
midshipman  who  was  standing  near 
bade  me  in  a  soft  voice  look  right 
astern.  The  ship's  head  lay  about 
west-south-west,  and  over  the  taff- 
rail  in  the  ebon  void  there  I  wit- 
nessed a  very  delicate  hectic,  a  kind  of 
pinkish  tinge,  sifting  through  the 
blackness.  It  resembled  the  slow 
floating  upwards  of  a  prodigious  body 
of  red  smolce,  or  of  smoke  coloured 
with  the  flames  of  a  continent  on  fire 
immeasurably  distant.  Its  space  on 
the  horizon  when  first  viewed  might 
be  measured  by  the  breadth  of  our 
tafiErail;  but  in  a  short  time  it  had 
rolled  along  past  either  quarter  till  it 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  sea-line 
astern,  meanwhile  continually  ascend- 
ing as  though  formed  of  a  substance 
apart  from  the  clouds ;  and  it  grew 
clearer  and  brighter  as  its  surface  en- 
larged, and  presently  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  sky  was  aglow 
with  it.  There  is  no  colour  or  combi- 
nation of  colours  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  by  which  I  should  be  able  to 
define  the  astonishing  complexion  of 
this  light.  I  must  speak  of  it  as 
pink,  though  a  painter  would  not  thus 
express  it.  Its  westernmost  verge  did 
not  extend  beyond  our  mastheads ; 
nevertheless  the  radiance  cast  a  phan- 
tasmal illumination  upon  the  black 
sky  down  to  the  confines  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  sinuous  searline  was  plain  the 
whole  horizon  round,  as  though  limned 
with  a  trembling  sweep  of  a  brush 
dipped  in  Indian  ink. 

In  my  brief  eight  years  of  seafaring 
life  I  have  seen  the  ships  I  was  in 
coloured  by  some  strange,  many  lovely, 
and  a  few  terrifying  lights ;  but  the 
like  of  this  midnight  lustre,  crimsoning 
the  sooty  heavens  without  revealing  a 


single  break  amid  the  compacted 
masses  of  vapour  under  which  it 
rolled  I  had  never  beheld  before,  I 
have  never  beheld  since,  and  to  be 
plain  —  comprehending  its  cyclonic 
significance — I  never  wish  to  behold 
again.  The  mysterious  magical  light 
was  upon  the  sails,  upon  the  decks, 
upon  the  faces  and  forms  of  the 
crew ;  but  the  sea  lay  black  as 
thunder  under  it.  Everything  was 
shadowless  in  it :  nothing  cast  an 
image.  I  extended  my  arm  over  the 
white  top  of  a  hencoop,  but  the  limb 
threw  no  shadow.  The  radiance  was 
circumambient,  encompassing  as  mist 
is,  but  clear  as  glass.  Looking  up- 
wards I  could  see  the  vane  at  the 
royal-masthead  standing  like  a  black 
streak  in  the  mystic  sheen  ;  and  to  the 
very  flying  jibboom  end  the  ship  floated 
as  plain  to  the  gaze  as  ever  she  could 
have  been  submitted  by  the  full  moon 
riding  high. 

What  was  the  hidden  luminary  that 
shed  this  light  1  Whence  arose  this 
effulgent  midnight  mist  1  The  illum- 
ination might  have  passed  for  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  going  down  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  world.  It  was  an 
atmospheric  effect,  beautiful,  thrilling, 
marvellous,  and  terrifying  too.  Many, 
I  doubt  not,  have  witnessed  the  same 
spectacle  under  the  heights  in  which 
that  pale  strange  shining  happened. 
It  was  enough  to  make  all  hands  of  us 
suppose  that  a  tempest  of  cyclonic  force 
would  burst  upon  us  soon ;  and  when 
in  about  half  an  hour  the  lustre,  after 
waning  into  a  tarnished  orange,  died 
out  into  impenetrable  blackness,  we 
stood  by  ready  for  what  we  made  sure 
was  to  follow.  It  blew  indeed,  though 
not  with  hurricane  power.  There  was 
so  much  lightning  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  that  the  sky  seemed  filled 
with  yellow  and  violet  darts  writhing 
their  burning  lengths  like  serpents  as 
they  vanished  in  the  sea  that  flashed 
back  whole  sheets  of  fire  to  the  lancing 
of  the  levin  brands.  The  weather  then 
grew  commonplace  enough  :  plenty  of 
wet,  a   high  foaming   sea :    the  ship 
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hove  to  under  storm-trysail  plunging 
and  labouring  with  screaming  rigging : 
an  ashen  dawn  with  sulphur- coloured 
scud  blowing  up  from  the  horizon  like 
smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  a  city  of 
factories  ;  and  then  at  noon  a  fine  day, 
a  roasting  sun  overhead,  and  the  vessel, 
under  fast-drying  canvas,  lazily  stem- 
ming the  high  swell  left  by  the  gale. 

80  much  for  one  atmospheric  effect 
of  a  tropical  storm.  One  turns  will- 
ingly to  the  gentle  oceanic  picture. 
As  on  shore,  so  at  sea :  it  is  out  of 
moonlight  that  you  obtain  the  daintiest 
and  most  fairy-like  effects.  What  is 
there  tenderer  in  all  nature  than  the 
spectacle  of  moon-rise  on  the  ocean, 
when  the  orb,  standing  hidden  a 
minute  or  two  behind  some  delicate 
line  of  vapour,  whose  extremities  her 
beams  colour  to  the  aspect  of  lunar 
rainbows,  sheds  a  silver  streak  of  icy 
light  upon  the  black  line  of  the  sea- 
board, until  it  looks  like  liquid  ivory 
in  the  act  of  arching  over  in  a  gush  of 
brilliant  whiteness,  as  froth  from  the 
head  of  a  breaker  t  I  think  one  misses 
the  best  of  the  moonlight  effects  when 
on  board  a  steamer.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  fabric,  for  ever  storm- 
ing along,  for  the  crystal  beam  to  beau- 
tify. The  structure,  vibrating  to  the 
thunder  of  her  engines,  rushes  onwards 
too  swiftly  for  glorification  by  those 
cold  rays.  It  is  from  the  deck  of 
the  sailing-ship  that  you  command  in 
perfection  the  wonders  and  splendours 
of  the  oceanic  amphitheatre.  Then 
you  witness  in  such  wise,  that  your 
heart  receives  into  it,  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  scenic  grandeurs  of  that 
mighty  stage :  the  glowing  galleries 
of  the  west :  the  burning  pavilions 
into  which  the  sun  retires  :  the  cloud- 
pinion  smitten  into  a  mild  glory  by 
Venus  blazing  jewel-like  in  a  sphere 
of  light,  in  which  the  adjacent  stars 
are  hidden  as  by  moonshine :  the 
gathering  of  the  storm-cloud  of  a 
glassy  and  livid  brow,  with  the  restless 
lifting  of  the  waters  to  its  purple 
shadow :  the  flight  of  the  falling  body 
of  fire  bursting  into  a  storm  of  sparks 


as  it  seems  to  strike  the  dark  and 
distant  sea-line  over  which  a  few  stars 
are  peeping  like  eyes  of  gigantic  shapes, 
whose  shadowy  forms  the  imagination 
will  not  find  it  hard  to  distinguish. 

A    sailing  -  ship     moving    quietly 
onwards,   or   lying    restfully  in   the 
heart  of  a  calm,  offers  a  surface  upon 
which  the  magic  brushes  of  the  moon 
will   paint  a   hundred  lovely  things. 
The  clear,  sharp  shadows  resemble  jet 
inlaid  upon  the  ivory  of  the  planks. 
The    spaces    of    splendour   upon  the 
yards  between  the  black  dyes,  wrought 
by  the  interception  of  the  reflection  of 
the  end  of  a  boom  or  the  clew  of  a 
sail,  are  like  bands  of  shining  silver. 
There    is    nothing    fairer    than   the 
spectacle  of  a  sleeping  ship  with  her 
canvas  hanging  silent  from  the  yards, 
stealing  out  to  the  light  of  the  moon 
that  soars  sparkling  as  if  wet  from 
the  sea.     The  white  glory  gushes  veil- 
like to  the  trucks  high  aloft  in  the 
clear  obscure,  and  sinks  wanly  from 
sail  to  sail   until  the  fabric,  tiiat  a 
little   while  before  was  but  a  deeper 
shade  upon  the  evening  dusk,  gleams 
out  into  an  inexpressible  loveliness  of 
phantom    form    and   airy  substance. 
Stars,  bright  as  Coleridge's  tiny  son 
amid  the  branches,  sparkle  in  brass 
and  glass ;  and  along  the  rails  there 
is  a  diamond  twinkling  of  dew,  and 
the  sheen  upon  the  canvas  seems  to 
overflow  the  bolt-ropes  and  frame  the 
irradiated     spaces     with     a     slender 
atmosphere  of  light  delicate  as  mist. 
To  the  small  swaying  of  the  vessel  the 
moonshine  on  her  decks  flows   like 
running  rivulets  of  quicksilv^ :    the 
shadows  alternate  with  the  brightness, 
and  the  reflected  filigree  oi  the  rigging 
crawling  to  the  swing  of  the  structure 
makes  one  think  of  the  thin  boughs  of 
a  leafless   tree    stirred  by  the   wind 
against  some  snow-clad  rise. 

One  moonlight  effect  I  recall  with 
delight.  It  was  a  dark,  tropical 
evening  :  there  was  a  light  air  blowing, 
of  sufficient  weight  to  keep  the  sails 
asleep,  and  a  long  troubled  swell  was 
heaving  from  the  north.     The  stars 
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shone  very  clearly,  but  the  night  lay 
dark  upon  the  ocean,  and  you  only 
knew  where  the  sea-line  was  by 
observing  where  the  luminaries  ceased 
to  shine.  On  a  sudden  a  pale  greenish 
hue  in  the  east  announced  the  rising 
of  the  moon.  The  rugged  horizon  ran 
in  ink  against  that  lunar  dawn,  and 
as  the  orb  lifted  her  brilliant  disk 
clear  of  the  ebon  welter  the  outline  of 
a  Sailing-ship  showed  to  the  right  of 
her.  Soon  she  had  climbed  right  over 
the  vessel :  her  glorious  wake  ran 
fan-like  in  a  turbulent  surface  of  silver 
far  along  the  heaving  waters ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  this  radiant  river  sailed 
the  ship,  the  wind  right  astern  of  her, 
her  yards  square,  studding  sails 
out  on  both  sides — but  all  of  the 
deepest  dye  of  blackness.  There  is 
nothing  in  language  to  convey  this 
picture — ^to  express  this  vision,  rather. 
I  see  it  now — the  stately  rolling  of 
the  dark  pyramids  of  cloths,  an 
occasional  flash  of  white  fire  from  her 
side  or  decks,  and  the  mild  glory  over 
her  stem  showing  in  arches  of  silver 
ander  the  curves  of  her  sails.  As  she 
passed  out  of  the  moon's  reflection  she 
grew  pale,  mist-like,  elusive.  It  is 
indeed  the  atmospheric  effects  of  the 
sea  which  make  it  so  rich  in  symbolism. 
The  deep  is  eternity  materialised,  so 
to  speak.  I  always  regard  the  ocean 
as  a  form  of  infinity  rendered  compass- 
able  to  human  intelligence  by  an 
apparition  of  confines  which  yet  do 
not  bound  it.  It  is  certain  that  we 
find  in  it  our  most  pregnant  imagery 
of  life  and  death.  The  picture  of  the 
ship  I  have  just  written  about 
abounded  in  human  significance,  the 
full  force  of  whidi  you  would  have 
understood  had  you  watched  the 
stately,  spacious- winged  fabric  drawing 
out  from  the  throbbing  and  palpitating 
river  of  silver  moonlight,  passing  in 
spectral  pallor,  and  vanishing  among 
the  folds  of  the  liquid  dusk  astern. 
It  was  something  to  accept  as  an 
illustration  of  that  form  of  unreality 
which  the  poet  indicates  in  speaking 
of  Ufe  as  a  dream  betvreen  a  sleep 


and  a  sleep.  But  enough  of  such 
moralizing. 

A  fine  effect  is  often  produced  by  a 
conflict  of  moonlight  and  lightning.  I 
witnessed  a  magnificent  scene  of  this 
kind  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  island 
of  Amsterdam  in  sight  on  the  star- 
board quarter.  There  was  a  full 
moon  in  the  north,  and  in  the  south 
hung  a  vast  bank  of  clouds  charged  with 
fire  and  thunder.  The  early  gusts  of  this 
electric  storm  broke  away  great  wings 
of  vapour  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
main  body,  and  sent  them  speeding 
athwart  the  moon.  The  shining  of 
the  luminary  was  ghastly,  rendered  so 
by  the  alternations  of  her  own  light, 
darting  wildly  over  the  edge  of  the 
driven  clouds,  with  the  quick  dazzle  of 
the  southern  flashes.  Her  beams 
seemed  to  be  coloured  by  the  electric 
leapings.  It  was  the  eye,  of  course, 
that  carried  the  reflection  of  the  blue 
and  sun-bright  darts  to  the  northern 
illumination ;  but  the  effect  was  as 
though  the  lightning  struck  its  own 
hellish  quality  into  the  fabric  of  the 
silver  beams  as  they  fell  from  the 
rims  of  the  flying  clouds.  The  com- 
bined illumination  put  a  new  and 
monstrous  face  upon  the  ocean.  It 
made  you  think  of  a  dead  sea  com- 
plexioned  to  a  very  mockery  of  vitality 
by  the  light  of  such  flames  as  those 
from  which  Milton's  Fiend  rose  to 
steer  his  flight  to  dry  land. 

The  effects  of  lightning  upon  the 
ocean  are  full  of  dramatic  surprises. 
Moonlight  is  all  sweetness  and  softness 
and  blandness ;  but  the  revelations 
of  the  electric  dart  are  startling,  with 
something  of  a  tragic  nature  in  them.  I 
was  once  becalmed  in  highly  phos- 
phorescent waters,  but  the  surface  was 
so  still  that  the  few  gleams  visible  in 
the  dark  profound  were  faint  as  the 
reflection  of  a  star  riding  upon  the 
heave  of  the  hidden  swell.  A  cloud 
gathered  overhead,  and  its  sooty  belly 
seemed  to  lean  for  support  upon  our 
scarcely  swaying  trucks.  Suddenly  it 
rained.  One  should  spend  some 
months  in  Jamaica  to  understand  the 
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meaning  of  such  a  ^*  shower  ''as  this. 
In  a  few  moments  our  decks  were  half 
full  of  water,  the  scuppers  sobbing 
madly :  the  roaring  of  the  rain  and 
hail  smiting  the  ocean  drowned  all 
other  sounds.  The  sea  was  so  phos- 
phorescent that  a  piece  of  wood, 
dropped  overboard,  chipped  out  fire  as 
though  it  had  burst  into  flames. 
Judge  then  of  the  effect  of  that 
Niagara-fall  of  rain  and  haill  The 
ocean  was  flashed  up  into  a  plain  of 
fire.  It  swept  sparkling  in  one  vast 
incandescent  sheet  to  its  limits, 
dimming  into  sickly  sulphur  as  it 
approached  the  horizon.  You  might 
suppose  that  such  an  illumination  as 
this  would  have  revealed  anything 
afloat  upon  it;  but  though  I  took  a 
long  look  round,  being  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  sudden,  wonderful 
burning  of  the  ocean,  I  saw  nothing, 
till  all  at  once  the  darkness  was  split 
by  a  flash  of  lightning  that  leapt  from 
the  clouds  away  over  our  fore-yard-arm 
and  shot  into  the  water,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  a  league  distant  on  our  star- 
board quarter,  and  then  to  this  mighty 
flare  there  sprang  out  upon  the  view 
a  large  ship,  well  within  a  mile  of  us, 
snugged  down  to  her  topsails.  The 
sight  made  me  catch  my  breath  for  an 
instant,  for  the  wonder  of  it  lay  in  her 
having  been  invisible  until  the  light- 
ning threw  her  up,  so  bright  was  the 
water  with  the  lashing  of  the  rain. 
One  waited  for  a  second  flash  to  make 
sure  ;  and  I  dare  say  had  she  foundered 
before  it  came,  there  would  not  have 
been  wanting  people  amongst  us  to 
swear  that  they  had  seen  the  Phantom 
Ship. 

Indeed  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
grand  old  legend  had  its  origin  in  some 
atmospheric  effect  due  to  lightning, 
moonshine,  or  fog.  I  have  sometimes 
at  sea,  but  more  often  in  our  narrow 
waters,  watched  a  ship  for  a  few 
moments,  removed  my  gaze,  and  think- 
ing of  her  presently,  looked  for  her 
again  and  found  her  gone.  This  is 
one  of  those  mysterious  disappearances 
with  which  all  seamen  are  acquainted. 


The  evanishment  however  grows 
more  perplexing  when,  after  searching 
for  the  vessel  and  believing  her  to  be 
gone  for  good,  you  look  for  her  again 
later  on  and  find  her  almost  in  the  same 
place.  A  thing  of  this  kind  would 
have  been  accepted  by  the  early 
mariner  as  a  miracle.  He  would 
have  come  home  with  a  yam  about  it 
as  long  as  his  arm  ;  and  so  have  fired 
the  first  poetically  minded  wedding 
guest  he  could  constrain  with  his  eye 
with  visions  and  fancies  of  a  spectral 
ship.  Be  this  as  it  will,  disappearances 
and  reappearances  of  this  kind  can  be 
due  to  nothing  but  the  subtle  and 
imperceptible  gathering  of  haze  about 
the  object.  Mist  will  often  take  its 
complexion  from  the  atmosphere.  I 
have  seen  a  bank  of  haze  of  so  sky- 
like  an  azure  that  but  for  the  curvature 
of  the  sea-line  under  it  caused  by  the 
deflective  sweep  of  its  base,  I  should 
have  accepted  it  as  pure  blue  air. 
White  mists  also,  of  a  slightly 
opaline  tincture  corresponding  to 
perfection  with  the  hue  of  the  heavens 
beyond,  I  have  detected  only  by  the 
apparent  depression  of  the  horizon 
under  them.  A  ship  may  be  in  the 
act  of  piercing  one  of  these  elusive 
veils  with  her  flying  jibboom  when 
you  first  catch  sight  of  her.  She  is  as 
plain  in  your  sight  as  your  own  vessel ; 
yet  when  you  seek  her  a  minute  after 
she  has  vanished,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  sombre  or  sunny  texture  of  the 
stuff  she  has  entered  to  persuade  you 
that  what  you  are  viewing  is  not  the 
same  brown  or  cerulean  sky  that 
stands  over  and  on  either  hand  of  it. 

To  the  mariner  the  fog  is  about  the 
most  obnoxious  of  all  the  conditions  of 
his  vocation.  He  is  not  likely  to 
understand  me  then  when  I  speak  of 
its  beauties ;  yet  I  must  assure  him, 
nevertheless,  that  many  lovely  atmo- 
spheric and  other  effects  are  produced 
on  the  waters  by  those  luminous,  en- 
folding bodies  of  vapour,  the  silence  of 
whose  white  caverns  is  violated  in 
these  scientific  times  by  the  horrible 
braying  of  the   steam-horn  and   the 
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terrified  fluttering  of  the  engine-room 
bell.    The  kind  of  fog  I  have  in  my 
mind  is  the  snow-like  body  of  vapour 
sometimes  not  very  much  taller  than 
the  Folkestone  cliffs,  sometimes  so  low- 
lying  indeed  that  you  may  see  the  lofty 
spars  of  a  big  ship  forking  out  of  it 
into  the  blue  air  and  bright  sunshine, 
when  the  rest  of  the  structure  is  as 
absolutely  hidden  as  an  object  rolled 
up  in  wool.  As  a  rule  very  little  wind 
accompanies  these  appearances.     The 
mass  of  delicate,  smoke-like,  sparkling 
particles  slides  along  softly,  and  it  is 
therefore  slow  and  tender  in  its  re- 
velations, submitting  nothing  which 
the  manner  of  its  discovery  does  not 
render  beautiful.     A  man  standing  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship  in  the  heart  of  a  soft 
and  gleaming  thickness  may  not  be 
able  to  see  the  mainmast  from  the  dis- 
tahce  of  the  wheel      The  silence  is 
peculiar,  there  is  a  certain  quality  of 
oppressiveness  in  it ;  nor  is  this  wholly 
fuDciful  for  though  there  be  a  deep  hush 
on  the  sea,  yet,  when  you  emerge  into 
clear  air,  the  difference  between  the 
stiUness  yoa  have  quitted   and   that 
which  you  have  entered  is  instantly 
perceptible.       Presently    there    is    a 
little   flaw,    a    chasm    opens    in   the 
laminous    body    of    whiteness  :     the 
space  of  water  that  glances  like  steel 
around  the  ship  enlarges  its  narrow 
horizon  :  there  is  a  general  brightening 
of  light,  though  all  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship  is  still  hidden  in  the  smother, 
and  the  only  mast  you  can  see  looks 
as  if  it  were  sawed  off  a  few  feet  above 
the  deck.      If  the  coast  be  nigh  or 
ships  be  at  hand,  there  will  happen 
now  a  slow  stealing  out  of  objects,  and 
the  sight  is  one  which  I  think  every 
man  who  has  seen  it  will  recall  with 
admiration.     Off  Dover  a  ship  I  was 
aboard  of  sailed  into  such  a  fog  as  I 
am  describing,  and  lay  without  motion 
for  some  hours  in  the  midst  of  it.  Any 
trickle  of  tide  there  may  have  been 
kept  company  with  the  vapour.   There 
was  no  air,  and  the  water  came  out  of 
the  thickness  to  the  bends  with  the 
polish  and  gleam  of  oil.     There  was 


nothing   to  break  the  quiet  but  the 
distant  faint  thunder  of  the  wash  of 
surf,  or  sometimes  the  remote  tinkling 
of  a  ship's  bell,  or  the  rattle  of  a  little 
winch  in  some  nearer  craft  trembling 
upon  the  ear  like  the  sound  of  musket- 
ry.    Presently  there  was  a  movement 
of  wind,  and,  as  the  soft  fingers  of  the 
draught  of  air  tenderly  drew  aside  the 
curtains  of  the  mist,  the  pictures  offered 
were  a   series  of  beautiful  surprises. 
All  about  us  stood  the  white  fog  upon 
the  sea  in  elbows  and  points,  in  seams, 
ravines  and  defiles,  like  to  the  scarred 
and  precipitous  front  of  chalk  cliffs ; 
and  now  there  would  ooze  out  a  little 
smack,  whose  shadow  within  the  vapour 
held  you  speculating  till  the  sunshine 
smote   it    into    the    proportions   and 
colour  of  some  cutter  or  lugger-rigged 
craft,    with   reddish   mainsail    gently 
swaying  and  a  sou'-wester  or  two  over 
the  rail ;   and  now,  as  the  snow-like 
thickness  was  rent  afresh,  some  stout 
brig  with  black  or  chequered  sides,  and 
a  blue  vein  of  smoke  going  up  straight 
out   of  her   galley-chimney  and    then 
arching  over  like  the  curl  of  a  plume, 
would  be  unveiled ;  and  no  matter  how 
ngly  the  craft  was  that  would  be  thus 
suddenly  confessed,  the  witchery  of  the 
shining  background  of  cloud  entered 
her  and  submitted  her  as  dainty  and 
delightful,  full  of  a  grace  that  owed 
nothing    to  form;    so   that    even    a 
wretched  little  coaster,  with  boom,  fore- 
sail and  a  suit    of  canvas   as  many- 
coloured  as  Joseph's  coat,  met  the  eye 
clothed  with  beauty  from  the  buttons 
of  her  trucks  down  to  the  tremulous 
silver   of  the   reflection  of   her   sails 
under  her.     Then  presently  glimpses 
of  the  land  were  to  be  had,  the  flash  of 
sunward-staring  windows  ashore,  the 
vivid  green  of  verdure  sloping  to  the 
edge  of  the  white  abrupt,  a  steamer 
with  raking  funnels  cautiously  coming 
out,   the  twinkle  of   foam  upon  the 
margin  of  grayish  shingle. 

But  you  need  a  mountainous  country 
to  obtain  the  highest  and  choicest  effects 
of  these  fog-pictures.  The  noblest  show 
in  this  way  that  I  ever  beheld  was  off 
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Mossel  Bay  on  the  South  African 
coast.  There  the  inland  mountains 
tower  to  an  elevation  that,  though  they 
may  he  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distant, 
seems  to  enahle  them  to  cast  the  twi- 
light of  their  Andean  shadows  upon 
the  ship.  It  is  like  beholding  the 
birth  of  a  world  to  mark  those  Titanic 
peaks  growing  out  of  the  white  en- 
velopment, as  though  creation  were 
busy  in  yonder  void  and  shaping  a  vast 
territory  out  of  sheer  chaotic  blind- 
ness. 

Another  lovely  effect  I  have  often 
gazed  at  with  delight, — the  vision  of 
a  ship  hovering  on  the  horizon  with  an 
atmosphere  of  shivering  brightness 
between  her  and  the  sea-line.  Then 
with  the  eye  or  with  the  telescope  she 
looks  to  be  floating  in  the  blue  air. 
I  have  seen  an  airy  space  of  pearl 
hanging  like  a  cloud  over  the  sea 
boundary,  and  I  have  watched  it  lifting 
and  lengthening,  one  shining  outline 
rising  to  another  out  of  the  ocean,  until 
three  stately  pyramids  of  canvas  have 
been  hove  up :  then  presently  the 
hull  rose  to  complete  the  symmetrical 
fabric,  and  thus,  apparently  afloat  in  the 
azure,  the  ship  has  sailed  towards  us 
without  appearing  to  touch  the  sea, 
until  the  line  of  the  horizon  behind 
her  was  level  with  her  counter.  Re- 
fraction, or  some  like  quality  productive 
of  atmospheric  effects,  will  yield  many 
queer  and  even  startling  ocean-pictures. 
The  mate  of  a  vessel  once  called  my 
attention  to  a  ship  about  four  miles 
distant  right  abeam.  There  was  a  light 
wind,  and  the  day  was  wonderfully  fine 
and  clear.  The  stranger  was  under  all 
plain  sail  and  her  yards  braced  fore 
and  aft,  which  enabled  us  to  obtain  a 
good  view  of  her  canvas.  She  was  so 
incredibly  distorted  by  the  atmosphere 
as  to  be  unvecogniz  ible  as  a  ship,  in 
the  sense  I  mean  of  that  term.  Her 
masts  were  curved  like  the  prongs  of 
a  pitchfork  :  her  bull  rounded  like  the 
back  of  a  hog  :  her  sails  ludicrously 
elongated  :  her  jibbooms  twisted  into  a 
figure  beyond  description.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  presented  the  same  convulsed 


appearance  to  her.  Every  man  who 
saw  her  broke  into  a  loud  laugh ;  yet 
she  was  an  object  to  put  some  queer 
ideas  into  the  imaginative  brain,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  paternity  of 
many  a  singular  superstition  of  the 
sea  might  be  traced  to  such  atmospheric 
caprices  as  this. 

The  effect  of  a  red  sunset  upon  a 
ship  sailing  quietly  along  is  a  study 
full  of  sweetness.  The  rigging  shines 
like  wires  of  brass,  the  sails  like 
cloth  of  gold  :  there  are  crimson  stars 
wherever  there  are  windows.  Against 
the  soft  evening  blue  she  glides  glorious 
as  a  fabric  richly  gilt.  Sometimes  the 
slow  withdrawal  of  the  western  splen- 
dour from  her  may  be  watched ;  then 
her  hull  will  be  dark  with  evening 
shadow,  whilst  the  light,  like  a  golden 
veil  lifted  off  her  by  an  invisible  hand, 
slides  upwards  from  one  rounded 
stretch  of  canvas  to  another,  till,  burn- 
ing for  a  breath  like  a  streak  of  fire  in 
the  dog- vane  at  the  lofty  masthead,  it 
vanishes,  and  the  structure  floats  gray 
as  the  ash  of  tobacco.  In  this  with- 
drawal of  the  sun  and  in  the  gathering 
of  the  shadows  of  night  at  sea  there  is 
a  certain  melancholy ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  compared  with  the 
spirit  of  desolation  you  find  in  the 
breaking  of  the  dawn  over  the  ocean. 
The  passage  from  sunlight  to  darkness 
even  in  the  tropics  is  not  so  swift  but 
that  the  mind  so  to  speak  has  time  to 
accept  the  change ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  cold,  spiritless  gray  of  dawn 
that  always  did  and  still  does  affect  my 
spirits  at  sea.  The  froth  of  the  run- 
ning billows  steals  out  ghastly  to  the 
faint,  cheerless,  and  forbidding  light. 
Chilly  as  the  night  may  have  been,  a 
new  edge  of  cold  seems  to  have  come 
into  the  air  with  the  sifting  of  the 
melancholy  spectral  tinge  of  gray  into 
the  east.  The  light  puts  a  hollow  look 
into  the  face  of  the  seaman.  The 
aspect  of  his  ship  is  full  of  bleakness  : 
the  stars  are  gone,  the  skies  are  cold, 
and  the  voices  of  the  wind  aloft  are 
like  a  frosty  whistling  through 
clenched   teeth.       A    mere   fancy   of 
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course  which  is  instantly  dissolved  by 
the  first  level,  sparkling  beam  of  the 
rising  sun ;  but  then  it  is  fancy  that 
makes  up  the  life  of  the  sea,  for  with- 
out it  what  is  the  vocation  but  a  dull 
routine  of  setting  and  furling  sail,  of 
masticating  bard  beef  and  pork,  of 
slushing  masts,  washing  decks,  and 
polishing  the  brassworks !  The 
spacious  liquid  arena  is  prodigal  of 
inspiration  and  of  delight  to  any  one 
who  shall  carry  imagination  away  with 
him  on  a  voyage.  There  may  be 
twenty  different  things  to  look  at  at 
once,  and  every  one  richer,  sweeter, 
and  more  ennobling  than  the  greatest 
of  human  poems  to  the  heart  that 
knows  bow  to  watch  and  receive.  The 
shadow  of  a  dark  cloud  over  a  ship, 
with  the  sunshine  streaming  white  in 


the  clear  blue  foaming  seas  around : 
the  vision  of  the  iceberg  at  night, 
colouring  the  black  atmosphere  with  a 
radiance  of  its  own  :  the  tropical  blue 
of  the  horizon,  lifting  into  brassy 
brightness  to  the  central  dazzle  of  the 
sun  :  the  airy  dyes  of  the  evening 
over  a  ship  in  the  far  loneliness  of 
the  mid-ocean — scores  of  such  sights 
there  are,  but  what  magic  is  there  in 
human  pen  to  express  themi  The 
majesty  of  the  Creator  is  nowhere  so 
apparent :  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe 
is  nowhere  else  so  present.  Those  who 
know  moat  dare  least  in  their  desire  to 
reproduce.  What  other  response  is 
there  for  the  heart  to  make  to  the  full 
recognition  of  the  eye  but  the  silence 
of  adoration ! 

W.  Clark  Bussbll. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  con- 
sider "  Whether,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  forest  school  or  otherwise,  our 
woodlands  could  be  rendered  more  re- 
munerative,*' has  recently  been  pub- 
lished. And  it  may  be  worth  while 
briefly  to  glance  at  the  condition  of 
forestry  in  Great  Britain  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  which  has  already  occupied 
the  attention  of  three  successive  Par- 
liamentary Committees,  the  result  of 
their  joint  investigations  being  em- 
bodied in  the  aforesaid  report. 

I  have  no  intention  of  inflicting 
upon  my  readers  any  repetition  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee, which  are  still  under  considera- 
tion, and  will  no  doubt  receive  careful 
attention  ;  still  less  have  I  any  inten- 
tion of  treating  the  subject  from  a 
scientific  standpoint — for  we  are  told 
that  scientific  forestry  in  this  country 
is  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence.  But 
I  venture  to  hope  that  the  subject  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  ordinary 
reader ;  while  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  land,  and  therefore  in  any  possible 
means  of  making  it  more  remunerative 
and  more  useful  than  it  unhappily  is 
at  present,  its  treatment  should  need 
no  apology. 

The  Crown  forests  of  Great  Britain 
were  originally,  as  we  all  know, 
planted  for  a  specific  purpose, — for 
afl'ording  a  supply  of  timber  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  In  the  year  1812  it  was 
estimated  that  no  less  than  sixty  thou- 
sand loads  ^  of  timber  were  required 
annually  to  maintain  the  Navy  at  its 
then  existing  strength  of  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred  thousand  tons.  Now, 
it  was   assumed  that  not  more  than 


*  A  load  of  square  timber 
feet,  a  load  of  rough  timber 
feet. 


fifty  cubic 
forty  cubic 


forty  oak  trees  cotdd  stand  on  an  acre 
of  ground,  so  as  to  permit  their  growth 
to  a  full  size,  or  to  contain  each  one 
and  a  half  loads  of  timber.  Fifty  acres 
therefore,   were  required   to   produce 
two  thousand  tons — the  quantity  neces- 
sary to  build  a  seventy-four-gun  ship, 
and   one  thousand   acres  for   twenty 
such  ships.     And  as  the  oak  takes  one 
hundred  years  to  arrive  at  maturity, 
the  extent  of  the  Crown  forests  was 
assumed  to  be  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres. 

Steel  and  iron  have  now  taken  the 
place  of  wood  in  ship-building;  and 
even  where  wood  is  used,  the  teak  of 
Malabar  is  considered  more  valuable, 
especially  where  iron-plating  is  re- 
quired, than  English  oak.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  necessity  for 
scientific  forestry  has  passed  away, 
and  sadly  does  the  present  condition 
of  the  Crown  forests  prove  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Neither  is  Great  Britain  dependent, 
as   many   other    countries   are,    upon 
growing   forests  as  a  protection   for 
her  towns  and  villages,  or  upon   fire- 
wood as  her  only  fuel.      Her   ships 
provide    her   with   almost   illimitable 
supplies  of  sea-borne  timber  for  build- 
ing and  mining  purposes ;  and  so  long 
as   what    is   humorously  called    fVee 
Trade  exists,  these   supplies  are    not 
likely  to   fail.     We  have,  it  is  true, 
suffered    in   the    past    summer    from 
alternate  droughts  and  floods,  much  of 
which  might  have  been  prevented,  by 
the   judicious  planting  of  trees    and 
underwood,   more    especially    on     the 
banks  of  our  rivers;  but  these   have 
not  been  sufficiently  severe,  and  their 
effects  have  not  been  sufficiently  last- 
ing, as  in  the  southern  countries   of 
Europe,  to  emphasise  the  necessity  or 
advisability  of  a  study  of  forestry.     In 
our  moist  climate,  the  necessity    for 
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the  storage  and  the  careful  distribution 
of  water  is  not  so  pressing  as  on 
the  plains  of  India  or  Australia.  Ava- 
lanches do  not  threaten  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  houses  because  no  forest 
barrier  exists  to  protect  them.  Our 
industries  are  carried  on  and  our  homes 
are  warmed  by  the  consumption  of  coal. 
And  to  many,  perhaps  to  most  of  our 
readers,  any  interest  that  forestry  may 
possess  is  relegated  to  the  attention  of 
landed  proprietors  or  their  agents,  who 
desire  to  beautify  their  landscapes  or 
to  afford  coTerts  for  their  game. 

And  yet  some  of  the  statements, 
which  are  supported  by  corroborative 
evidence  in  the  Beport,  are  sufficiently 
startling  to  engage  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  true 
welfare  of  the  nation.  Some  of  these 
come  to  us  in  the  shape  of  reproaches 
upon  our  national  wisdom  and  our 
national  intelligence.  It  is  a  reproach 
— lightly  borne  it  is  true,  but  none 
the  less  a 'reproach — that  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  teaching  for 
scientific  instruction  in  forestry.  And 
it  is  a  reproach  that  whereas  the  area 
of  woodland  in  the  British  Islands  is 
sufficiently  large,  if  properly  managed, 
to  supply  in  great  measure  the  require- 
ments of  the  country,  there  is  an 
enormous,  an  unnecessarily  enormous 
importation  from  abroad.^ 

To  the  former  of  these  reproaches 
special  point  has  been  given  by  the 
fact  that  the  colony  of  the  Cape  has 
been  obliged  to  accept  the  services  and 
to  follow  the  advice  of  a  French  official 
in  the  management  of  their  forebts. 
And  a  similar  expedient  was  found 
necessary  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
the  principal  wealth  of  which  depends 
upon  the  maintenance,  or  more  strictly 
the  reconstruction,  of  her  forests.  In 
both  these  instances,  an  Englishman 
would  no  doubt  have  been  preferred  if 

'  ^  The  amount  of  woodland  in  the  United 
Kingdom  now  stands  at  two  million  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-ei^ht  thousand  acres,  on 
the  authority  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee. 
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one  could  have  been  found  competent 
to  undertake  the  duties.  But  it  im- 
plies no  reflection  on  the  personal 
ability  of  these  French  gentlemen,  who 
were  kind  enough  to  come  to  our  aid 
in  these  two  instances,  to  say  that  in- 
directly their  presence  was  felt  to  be 
a  reproach,  for  the  services  of  M.  de 
Vasselot  di  E^gn6,  the  present  Inspec- 
tor-General of  Forests  at  the  Cape, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
in  France  by  the  re-afEoresting  of  the 
dunes  61  La  Conbra,  and  of  M. 
Moudon,  his  worthy  compatriot,  who 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus,  could  not,  in  them- 
selves, fail  to  be  of  value  to  any 
country. 

The  success  achieved  in  India  by  the 
comparatively  small  establishment  of 
forest-officials,  the  greater  number  of 
whom,  moreover,  came  to  their  work 
with  no  special  or  scientific  training 
to  guide  them,  has  done  much  to  re- 
move this  reproach,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
cause  it  to  be  regarded  with  more  or 
less  complacency.      For  not  only  have 
these  officials,  stimuliated  by  the  zeal 
and  guided  by  the  science  of  their  late 
Inspector-General,  brought  up  the  tone 
of  forest-administration  in  our  eastern 
empire  to  the  level  of  the  most  happily 
directed  states  of  western  civilisation, 
but  they  have  from  time  to  time  as^ 
sisted  by  their  advice  the  Governments 
of  our  colonies  whose  forests  they  have 
visited  on  tours  of  official  inspection. 
I  am  sorely  tempted  to  linger  on  this 
part  of  my  subject — to  set  before  my 
readers  how,  on  the  one  hand,  by  re- 
straining the  destruction  of  the  forests 
by  the  wood-merchants,  who  felled  for 
the  sake  only  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment \  and  how,  on  the  other,  by  guiding, 
without  checking,  the  cutting  of  trees 
by  the  peasants  for  their  agricultural 
and  building   necessities,  an  arduous 
course  was  steered  between  the  neces- 
sity for  restraining  reckless  waste,  and 
the  obligation  for  meeting  legitimate 
demand ;  and  how  a  revenue,  which  in 
the  year  1886-87  is  placed  at  a  surplus 
of  forty-one  million  seventeen  thou- 
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sand  rupees,^  was  built  up  from  not 
only  an  entire  absence  of  income,  but 
from  a  rapidly  diminishing  capital. 
Bat  I  am  reminded  that  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  was  more  immediately 
directed  to  our  home  forests,  and  the 
necessity  that  there  was  for  remov- 
ing the  second  reproach  to  which  I 
have  alluded — namely,  the  inefficient 
management  of  our  British  woodlands. 
The  value  of  timber  annually  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  was  stated  to 
be  sixteen  millions  sterling,'  and  the 
largeness  of  this  amount  was  considered 
to  be  an  evidence  that  practical  forestry 
was  neither  understood  nor  practised 
in  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
accept  this  reproach  as  applying  gene- 
rally to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 
In  England,  it  is  true,  forestry  has 
until  quite  recently  been  considered 
a  branch,  and  not  a  very  important 
branch,  of  land-agency.  But  on  the 
less  generous  and  the  less  productive 
lands  of  Scotland,  a  race  of  men  have 
been  trained  to  manage  the  forests  of 
an  estate,  from  which  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  annual  revenue  is  derived, 
if  not  in  a  scientific,  yet  in  a  productive 
manner.  In  the  year  1881  a  deputa- 
tion of  three  professional  foresters 
visited  the  principal  woods  of  Scot- 
land— Scone,  Blair  Athole,  Beauly, 
Strathspey,  Damaway,  &c. — and  they 
have  thus  reported  on  what  they  there 
observed. 

'*  These  last "  (the  Scottish  foresters)  **  have 
not  made  technical  studies  on  the  Continent. 

^  I  shall  not  attempt  to  place  this  in  £ng- 
lish  money.  When  the  rupee  was  two  shil- 
lings, a  laKh  of  rupees  equalled  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Now  the  unhappy  coin  is  gradually 
approaching  half  its  former  value. 

*  The  total  product  of  the  State  forests  of 
France  is  given  in  the  Statistical  Almanac  for 
ti-  year  1881  at  two  million  four  hundred 
thousand  cubic  metres  of  rough  timber.  Of 
this  six  hundred  thousand  cubic  metres  were 
composed  of  oak,  valued  at  forty  francs,  and 
the  remainder  of  various  deciduous  trees  and 
pines,  valued  all  round  at  twenty  francs.  The 
total  result  thus  amounted  to  sixty  millions  of 
francs,  say  one  and  a  half  millions  sterling 
of  our  money,  less  than  one-tenth  of  our 
imports. 


The  obligation  to  keep  before  them,  in  the 
domains  which  they  administer,  the  raising 
of  cattle,  the  preservation  of  game,  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  landscape,  would,  in  any 
case,  prevent  them  from  applying  strictly  the 
rules  of  sylviculture.  But  they  possess  the 
two  master  qualities  of  the  forester — ^practical 
sense  and  local  expeiience.  And  it  is  thns 
apparent  as  we  go  tnrough  the  beautiful  woods 
which  are  confided  to  their  care,  that  they  do 
not  compromise  the  future  by  inconsiderate 
operations." 

This,  however,  is  true  as  yet  only  of 
Scotland ;  and  there,  only  on  account 
of  the  low  agricultural  value  of  the  soil 
Generally  speaking  the  Committee 
were  amply  justified  in  their  conclu- 
sion, that  ''so  far  as  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  concerned,  the  man- 
agement of  our  woodlands  might  be 
materially  improved." 

Without  touching  more  particularly 
upon  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Committee,  the  value  of  which  must 
stand  upon  their  merits,  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  inquiry  to 
glance  at  the  general  lines,  as  shown 
in  the  following  questions,  on  which  it 
was  conducted. 

1.  How  far  there  is  need  of  some 
means  of  giving  instruction  to  those 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  wood- 
lands f 

2.  How  far  the  establishment  of  a 
school  or  schools  of  forestry  would 
meet  such  need) 

3.  Whether  a  board  of  persons, 
representing  various  interests  and 
associations  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, arboriculture,  and  sylviculture, 
should  be  formed,  with  the  assistance 
of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining, granting  certificates,  and 
generally  promoting  the  improvement 
of  our  woodlands  % 

4.  Whether  by  either,  or  both,  of 
such  means,  the  cultivation  of  'wood- 
lands could  be  made  more  remunera- 
tive 1 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  question 
is,  in  its  issues,  almost  entirely  a  matter 
for  landed  proprietors,  for  in  England 
ninety  per  cent.,  and  in  Scotland  the 
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whole,  of  the  forests  of  the  country 
are  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 
And  these  are  compelled,  by  the  prefr- 
gure  of  financial  circumstances,  to  spend 
what  money  they  may  have  to  spend 
on  undertakings  giving  speedy  returns, 
and  not  upon  an  enterprise,  the  com- 
mercial value  of  which  seems  to  them 
to  lie  rather  in  the  building  up  of 
capital  for  posterity,  than  in  the  im- 
mediate realisation  of  a  revenue  for 
themselves.  If  only  to  show  that  this 
revenue  is  neither  so  uncertain  nor  so 
remote  as  some  people  seem  to  think, 
I  will  take  my  readers,  if  they  will 
permit  me,  to  the  example  of  what 
has  lately  been  done  in  the  way  of 
forestry  in  Switzerland. 

In  that  country  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
enormous  importation  of  wood,  and  to 
the  low  yield  or  capacity  of  the  native 
forests.  Reports  were  called  for,  and 
in  the  year  1863  the  consumption  of 
wood  was  ofBcially  stated  to  exceed  the 
production  by  twelve  million,  eighty- 
nine  thousand,  two  hundred  cubic 
feet,  the  importation  exceeding  the 
exportation  by  fourteen  million,  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand 
cubic  feet.  The  outcome  of  such 
neglect  was  stated  to  be  certain  ruin, 
if  it  was  permitted  to  continue ;  and 
the  result  was  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Forest  Department.  But  this 
work  was  for  the  Swiss  Government 
comparatively  an  easy  one,  for  of  the 
nineteen  per  cent.-  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  country  which  is  under  wood, 
three-fourths  belong  either  directly  to 
the  State,  or  to  the  Communes,  who 
are  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
And  with  regard  to  rights  of  private 
property  also,  communal  governments 
have  a  habit  of  dealing  in  a  summary 
way  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
England. 

In  such  an  exigency  private  in- 
terests had  to  yield  to  the  public 
good,  and  private  individuals  were 
restrained  from  the  selfish  and  in- 
considerate use  even  of  their  own 
forests.  They  were  in  fact  prevented 
from  wasting  their  capital  to  the  de- 


triment of  others,  as  well  as  of  them- 
selves. They  could  not,  for  example, 
out  down  the  trees  on  lands  which  were 
unfit  for  any  other  product  than  that 
of  wood.  They  could  not  fell  the  forests 
which  were  situated  on  steep  slopes, 
the  denudation  of  which  would  expose 
the  neighbouring  lands  to  destruction 
by  avalanches  or  by  floods.  And  the 
penalties  for  transgressing  these  rules 
were  sufiiciently  deterrent  —  a  fine 
of  a  franc  for  each  square  perch  of 
land  so  laid  bare,  besides  the  obliga- 
tion to  place  the  land  under  wood 
again  within  not  leas  than  two  years. 
Speaking  generally,  moi'eover,  all 
operations  in  the  woods  belonging  to 
private  individuals  as  well  as  to  the 
state,  required  the  supervision  and 
sanction  of  the  State  inspectors. 

The  result  of  these  vigorous  measures 
will  be  best  understood  by  a  short 
statement  of  the  financial  results  of 
the  working  of  the  cantonal  forests 
of  Vaud,  which  cover  roughly  twenty- 
four  thousand,  five  hundred  acres. 

1884.  Receipts,  15,0402.     Expenses,  8,8002. 

Nett  surplus,  6,2402. 

1885.  Receipts,  15,8822.     Expenses,  7,9172. 

ffett  surplus,  5,5952. 

1886.  Receipts,  18,6112.     Expenses,  6,6472. 

Nett  surplus,  6,9642.^ 

Striking  the  average  therefore  of 
these  three  years,  the  nett  surplus  of 
the  working  operations  in  the  cantonal 
forests  was  six  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds  a  year.  Each 
acre  of  forest  therefore  gave  a  free 
revenue  of  over  five  shillings  an  acre. 

The  country  was  thus  in  the  space 
of  twenty-five  years — for  the  reports 
I  have  alluded  to  were  dated  1859-60 
■ — placed  in  the  first  flight  of  Euro- 
pean countries  as  to  the  results  of 
its  forest-working.  For  I  find  it 
stated  that  the  French  Forest  Budget 
for  1886-7  (leaving  Algiers  out  of  the 
question)  shows  an  income  of  twenty- 
seven  million,  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  francs,  and  an  expenditure  of 
fourteen  million,  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand,  thus  giving  a  sur- 

^  I  have  taken  each  thousand  francs  as 
equal  to  forty  pounds  sterling. 

N  2 
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plus  of  thirteen  million  four  hundred 
thousand  francs.  And  as  the  total  area 
of  State  forests  is  two  million,  five 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  acres, 
the  free  income  amounted  to  5*26 
francs  an  acre.  The  forests  of  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  Germany  give 
an  income  of  fifty-eight  million,  one 
hundred  thousand  marks,  with  an 
expenditure  of  thirty-four  million,  two 
hundred  thousand  marks,  the  surplus 
being  twenty-three  million,  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  marks,  which  is  equal 
to  over  six  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
forty-four  acres  to  a  net  income  of 
3*6  marks  an  acre. 

Although  no   department  or  State 
machinery  that  we  are  likely  to  estab- 
lish in  Great  Britain  can  hope  to  ex- 
ercise such  control,  or  to  work  with  so 
free  a  hand,  as  the   Government  of 
Switzerland,  yet,  in  some  respects—  in 
respect,  for  example  of  the  advantages 
afforded  her  by  nature — England  is 
well  situated  for  the  easy  restoration 
of  her  forest-wealth.     In  the  words  of 
a  professional  visitor  to  our  shores : 
"  In  spite  of  the  deplorable  effects  of 
the  rights  of  pasturage,  the  complete 
absence  of  underwood,  and  the  direct 
destruction  of  the  principal  nutritive 
properties  of  the  soil,  we   recognise 
that  the  oaks  are  of  a  very  healthy 
growth.     This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that    under    the    maritime 
climate   of    Great    Britain,   practices 
which  otherwise  would  be  detestable, 
are  inoffensive,  thanks  to  the  great 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere."     It  is 
no  uncommon  thing,  moreover,  to  see 
land  which  is  of  no  greater  agricultural 
value  than  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
shillings  per  acre  bear  larches  which 
when  sold  realise  from  one  shilling  to 
one  shilling  and  threepence  for  each 
cubic  foot.     And  I  have  heard  quite 
recently  of  a  crop  of  Scotch  ^  of 
seventy-five  years    old,   standing    on 
ground,  the  annual  value  of  which  did 
not  exceed  ten  shillings,  valued  for 
transfer  at  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  pounds  an  acre.  This,  no 
doubt  was  an  extreme  instance.     Still 
a  crop  of  larch  standing  on  ground 


within  reasonable  distance  of  a  rail- 
way or  station-siding  should  be  worth 
fifty  pounds  an  acre  when  fifty  years 
of  age.  And  the  thinnings  in  the 
interim  should  always  yield  something 
in  the  shape  of  revenue.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered,  moreover,  that  while 
ordinary  agricultural  operations  ex- 
haust the  soil,  trees  render  it  more 
fertile  by  the  deposit  of  their  dead 
leaves  and  detritus.  This  is  well 
understood  in  Sologne,  ;where  the  pine 
forms  one  of  the  regular  rotation  of 
crops,  no  manure  being  required  for 
several  years  after  its  removal  to  make 
way  for  other  crops. 

I  will  conclude  this  short  sketch  of 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
forestry  in  this  country  by  recapitu- 
lating briefly  the  functions  which  the 
report  of  the  Committee  contemplates 
entrusting  to  the  Board  of  Forestry, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish,  as 
an  essential  feature  of  the  scheme. 

These  are : 

(a.)  To  organise  schools,  or  at  any 
rate,  a  course  of  instruction  in  forestry. 

(6.)  To  make  provision  for  examina- 
tions. 

(c.)  To  prepare  an  official  syllabus 
or  text  book. 

I  wonder  if  I  may  venture  to  add  to 
these  functions  one  that  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  necessary  of  them  all, 
although  I  may  only  claim  for  it  here 
a  modest  place,  and  say 

{d,)  To  prepare  a  map  of  the  country, 
showing  the  woods  now  existing,  and 
the  places  where  each  variety  of  tree 
finds  its  natural  home. 

We  have  seen  that  the  area  of  land 
at  present  recognised  as  woodland  is 
two  million  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  acres ;  and  I  think  I 
shall  be  well  within  the  mark  if  I  add 
at  least  an  equal  amount  of  land  which 
is  virtually  waste — that  is,  either  en- 
tirely thrown  out  of  cultivation,  or 
yearly  receiving  less  attention  from 
want  of  capital  to  expend  on  it.  Much 
of  this  must  be  available  for  planting ; 
for  if  we  go  back  to  inquire  into  its 
original  condition  we  shall  find  that 
it  was  underwood,  which  has  gradually 
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yielded  before  the  extension  of  agricul- 
ture. I  have  now  in  my  mind  the 
two  excellent  maps  displayed  by  the 
Japanese  Commissioners  on  the  walls  of 
their  section  in  the  Edinburgh  Forestry 
Exhibition.  Japan  is  divided  naturally 
into  fivQ  regions,  each  having  its  own 
climate,  and  in  consequence  its  own 
flora.  One  of  the  maps  explained  this 
distribution  very  clearly,  the  names  of 
the  particular  species  of  trees  which 
predominated  in  each  region  being  set 
down  in  an  accompanying  schedule. 
A  second  map  showed  the  geological 
formations  occupied  by  the  forests  of 
Japan.  The  object  of  having  such  a 
map  of  Great  Britain  would  be  to 
show  what  and  where  to  plant,  with 
the  best  hopes  of  success.  And  while 
the  question  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
a  matter  primarily  for  the  considera- 
tion of  landed  proprietors,  these  might 
justly  look  to  the  proposed  Board  of 
Forestry  for  professional  advice,  and 
for  such  assistance,  either  by  way  of 
subsidy,  or  by  temporary  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  rates  on  newly- 
planted  lands,  as  it  might  be  in  their 
power  to  afford.  In  Switzerland  the 
Confederation  grants  to  the  Com- 
munes and  to  the  private  proprietors 
alike  a  subsidy  to  the  extent  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cost  of  planting,  in  the  interest  of  the 
augmentation  of  the  forest-surface, 
especially  in  the  higher  lands  where 
the  soil  is  otherwise  unproductive.  In 
addition  to  this  concession  young  trees 
are  supplied  from  the  State  nurseries 
at  a  price  much  below  their  prime 
cost. 

It  will  require  most  delicate  hand- 
ling to  carry  out  these  functions.  The 
Board  can  in  no  sense  be  constituted 
as  an  Imperium  in  Imperto,  such  as 
those  which  I  have  shown  above  were 
entrusted  to  the  State  department  in 
Switzerland.  It  must,  by  the  justice 
and  by  the  usefulness  of  its  actions, 
appeal  to  the  consideration,  and  com- 
mand the  acquiescence  of  an  educated 
people.  I  cannot  do  better  than  bring 
in  here  a  little  story  to  fully  illustrate 
my  meaning. 


The  department  of  the  Hautes- Alpes 
in  France  was  formerly  subject  to 
disastrous  floods,  which  periodically 
washed  away  the  best  of  the  agri- 
cultural soil.  These  visitations  were 
borne  with  more  or  less  patience  until 
the  inundation  of  1856  gave  point  to 
the  frequently  reiterated  advice  of 
M.  Surell,  engineer  of  roads  and 
bridges,  who  insisted  upon  the  re- 
afforestation of  the  mountains  as  the 
only  successful  remedy.  Four  years 
were  required  effectually  to  move 
public  opinion  ;  but  in  1880  a  law  was 
passed  prescribing  planting,  the  pre- 
liminary operations  of  which  were 
commenced  the  following  year.  The 
difficulties  were  twofold  —  first  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  rugged,  crumbling, 
unfit  to  receive  plantations  ;  and 
secondly,  the  opposition  of  the  moun- 
taineers, who  saw  in  the  proposal  the 
spoliation  of  their  pastures,  and  con- 
sequently of  their  herds,  their  only 
means  of  subsistence.  The  latter 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  sowing  half 
of  the  ground  intended  to  be  reclaimed 
with  grass  ;  and  the  opposition  of  the 
mountaineers,  which  *^  had  been  pushed 
to  fury,  sometimes  even  to  crime," 
sank  for  the  moment  into  passive 
suUenness.  The  regeneration  of*  the 
soil  was  more  tedious.  This  was 
accomplished  by  barring  the  in- 
terior of  the  deep  ravines  and 
accumulating  the  debris,  by  cutting 
horizontal  banks  supported  by  wattle 
fences,  and  by  planting  on  these 
saplings  of  from  three  to  four  years 
old,  which  were  cut  close  to  the  ground 
once  or  twice  until  the  vigour  of  the 
shoots  testified  to  the  development  of 
the  roots  and  the  activity  of  the  vege- 
tation. The  kind  of  trees  planted 
varied,  of  course,  with  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 
.  The  success  of  these  operations 
was  rapid  and  complete.  Those  parts 
of  the  mountains  which  were  thus 
treated  were  no  longer  recognis- 
able :  the  soil  acquired  such  solidity 
that  the  most  violent  storms,  notably 
those  of  1868,  which  had  formerly 
been  the  cause  of  such  disasters  in  the 
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department,  were  quite  inoffensive  in 
the  regenerated  portions.  The  moun- 
tains in  a  very  short  time  became  pro- 
ductive. Where  formerly  sheep  had 
found  a  scanty  subsistence,  abundant 
crops  capable  of  being  mowed  with  the 
scythe  were  now  to  be  found.  The 
population,  essentially  pastoral,  found 
henceforth  nourishment  and  bedding 
for  their  flocks  and  herds  either  in 
the  grass  or  in  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
The  acacias,  moreover,  gave  them 
poles  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  Thus  these  people,  who  had 
formerly  been  most  hostile,  became 
the  staun  chest  supporters  of  the 
Forest  Administration.  And,  while 
all  this  indirect  good  was  effected,  the 
proprietors  found  that  they  had  not 
only  been  relieved  of  the  necessity  for 
providing  expensive  and  precarious 
means  of  defence  » gainst  floods,  but 
that  their  lands,  formerly  worthless, 
had  acquired  a  considerable  value. 

I  have  given  this  story,  which  is 
taken  from  official  sources,  at  con- 
siderable   length     for    two     reasons. 


Firstly,  because  I  know  that  the 
larch  grows  fast  on  the  south-west 
wastes  of  Ireland  if  not  too  much 
exposed  to  westerly  winds,  and  that 
from  twenty- two  to  twenty- five  years 
of  age  it  is  capable  of  yielding 
a  valuable  return  as  material  for 
pit  Wood, — the  properties  on  which 
it  has  been  grown  having  mean- 
while been  fertilised  by  the  drop- 
ping of  the  "  needles."  Secondly,  be- 
cause it  would  be  an  act  of  true 
political  wisdom  if  we  assisted  in  the 
improvement  of  waste  lands,  even 
although  the  return  for  such  outlay 
should  not  be  immediately  forthcoming. 
I  can  wish  the  proposed  Board  of 
Forestry,  when  and  if  it  is  constituted, 
no  higher  honour  than  the  content- 
nient  and  gratitude  of  an  appreciative 
people,  for  some  of  whom  it  may  hope 
to  find  useful  employment,  which  is 
now  denied  them  by  the  present  state 
of  agriculture  in  this  countx'y. 

« 

George  Cadell. 

(Late  Indian  Forest  Department.) 
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SOMETHING  LIKE  A  BAG. 
(SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  ELEPHANT-KRAAL  IN  CEYLON.) 


The    possibility     of     esjoying     new 
amnsements  is  rapidly  lessening,   as 
facility    of    communication    increases 
and    universal    travel     becomes    the 
marked  characteristic  of   the  age  of 
steam.   To  catch  gigantic  salmon  in  the 
streams  of  Norway,  to  shoot  a  grizzly 
bear  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  to 
enjoy  a  tiger  hunt  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Kooch-pa-warna,  has  be- 
come as  common  an  occupation  with  the 
traveller  as  the  slaughter  of  partridges 
on  English  stubble  or  the  ascent  of 
Snowdon   in   August.     But   one  may 
surely  claim  for  an  elephant-kraal  on 
a  large    scale   an   element   of  rarity 
mingled    with    excitement    which    it 
would  be  hard  to   match  ;  while  the 
very  size  and  value  of  the  game  in 
view  raises  the  sport  at  once  above 
the  ordinary  level.     There  are  more- 
over two  other  sides  to  the  enterprise, 
which  certainly  do  not  characterize  all 
forms  of  sport :  there  is,  if  it  is  pro- 
perly managed,   a  complete  and   re- 
freshing   absence   of    cruelty ;   while 
there  is  on  the  other  hand  a  wide  field 
for  the  exercise  of  pluck,  endurance, 
skill  in  woodcraft,  and  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  animal  to  be  cap- 
tured.   For  whatever  may  be  said  or 
thought   by  the  writers  of  sporting- 
books,  there  is  undoubtedly  something 
revolting  about   the  mere   slaughter 
of    an  elephant.       Of    course    there 
is  just    the    possibility    of    a    spice 
of  danger:  just  the  off-chance  oi  the 
animal's  charging  you  in  a  blind,  blun- 
dering sort  of  way,  and  bowling  you 
over  in  his  stride ;  but  he  is  not  really 
a  hard  animal  to  come  up  to  :  a  skilful 
tracker  and  ordinary  precautions  will 
bring  you  to  within  ten  yards  of  him, 
and  then  to  shoot   him  is  about  as 
brave  and  skilful  a  deed  as  to  shoot  a 
XBileh  cow  in  a  farm-yard.      Bat  an 


elephant-kraal  ranks  infinitely  higher 
in  the  way  of  sport ;  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque sights,  one  of  the  most  entertain 
ing  studies  of  native  manners  and 
jungle  life,  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine. 

The  scene  of  our  kraal  is  laid  in  so 
unapproachable  and  unpronounceable 
a  part  of  an  unknown  district  of 
Ceylon,  that  the  only  way  of  describing 
it  shortly  is  to  say  that  it  is  at  least 
forty  miles  from  anywhere.  After 
leaving  the  skirts  of  civilization,  a 
long  day's  and  night's  struggle  over 
dusty  tracks  and  across  obnoxious 
water-courses  brings  us  at  last  to  the 
spot  where  our  camp  has  been  pitched. 
Not  an  uninteresting  place  in  itself ; 
for  half-way  up  the  queer  cylindrical 
rock  that  overhangs  our  tents  a 
Singalese  potentate  of  old  days  built 
himself  a  great  palace.  This  was 
afterwards  adopted  as  a  temporary 
abode  by  one  of  the  many  fugitive 
kings  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  Singa- 
lese politics  turned  out  of  their  per- 
manent residences;  but  he  was  wise 
enough  to  carry  with  him  in  his  flight 
that  world-famous  palladium,  the  tooth 
of  Buddha,  and  rich  enough  to  build 
for  it  a  beautiful  shrine,  the  great 
stairway  of  which  has  lately  been 
restored  under  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  present  governor  of  Ceylon. 
There  is  something  weird  and  startling 
in  coming  across  these  beautiful  re- 
mains of  an  early  civilization  in  so 
remote  and  desolate  a  spot.  The  fine 
upward  sweep  of  the  stairway,  the 
delicate  chiselling  of  the  ornamented 
balustrade,  the  life-like  posturings  of 
the  quaint  dancers  on  the  frieze,  once 
pleased  the  eyes  and  excited  the  won- 
der of  a  teeming  population,  long  since 
gone  down  into  dusty  death;  and  are 
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now  scarce  noticed  in  their  decay  by 
the  casual  villager  in  search  of  honey 
or  herbs,  or  by  the  solitary  hermit  at 
the  little  Buddhist  shrine  near  the 
hill. 

But  just  at  present  the  secluded 
spot  is  alive  with  an  absolutely  un- 
precedented bustle.  Carts  and  tents 
and  elephants  and  servants  are  arriving 
every  hour :  huts  are  being  rapidly 
erected  with  leaves  of  the  cocoanut 
and  talipot  palm  ;  and  the  hair  of  the 
old  hermit,  if  he  had  any,  would 
stand  on  end  at  hearing  the  sound  of 
English  ladies'  voices,  and  the  pop  of 
exuberant  soda-water  bottles.  Our 
camp  looks  very  picturesque  as  we 
reach  it,  weary  and  travel-stained,  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  (if  indeed  cool- 
ness is  ever  a  possible  attribute  of 
these  arid  regions)  passing  through 
rows  of  little  shops  that  have  sprung 
up  like  mushrooms  on  the  roadside ; 
descrying  the  dim  form  of  a  huge  tame 
elephant,  a  future  gladiator  of  the 
final  fight,  calmly  browsing  in  a  neigh- 
bouring clearing ;  and  hailing  with 
contentment  the  sight  of  the  fires  that 
tell  of  a  possible  dinner  and  a  hot 
bath — though  truly  the  colour  of  the 
water  is  very  suggestive  of  buffaloes, 
and  severely  tests  all  our  vows  of 
cleanliness.  And  from  time  to  time 
we  can  hear  afar  o£E  some  scattered 
shots  and  dim,  confused  shouting,  tell- 
ing us  that  the  great  game  we  have 
come  to  see  captured  is  at  least 
within  ear-shot. 

The  firat  day  or  two  we  settle  down 
in  camp,  and  amuse  ourselves  as  best 
we  can  with  such  intellectual  pur- 
suits as  rounders  and  Aunt  Sally, 
highly  impromptu  concerts,  and  the 
heartiest  of  midnight  suppers  :  religi- 
ously resisting  every  temptation  to  go 
near  the  scene  of  operations;  and 
contenting  ourselves  with  such  scraps 
of  news  as  we  can  glean  from  natives 
passing  to  and  from  the  field  of 
battle.  For  former  kraals  have  always 
been  delayed,  and  often  spoilt,  by  the 
anxiety  of  the  British  visitor  to  prove 
that  he  knows  more  of  the  elephant 
and  his  ways  than  the  native  hunter ; 


and  an  officious  determination  to  assist 
has  turned  out  to  be  the  most  complete 
hindrance  imaginable.  This  time  the 
native  is  to  be  allowed  to  work  his 
wicked  will  in  his  own  particular  way ; 
and  the  result  will  doubtless  testify  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  self-sacrifice.  But 
by  the  third  day  human  nature  and 
English  impatience  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  All  our  novels  had  been  read, 
and  the  amount  of  tobacco  consumed 
was  something  appalling  to  estimate :  a 
flattering  assurance  from  the  captain 
of  the  hunt,  that  "we  could  do  no 
harm  now,"  armed  us  with  the  neces- 
sary permission  ;  and  off  we  set  in  the 
early  morning  for  a  day  with  the 
beaters. 

But  perhaps  before  describing  the 
sights  we  saw,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
give  some  account  of  the  method  in 
which  elephants  are  captured.  A 
kraal  is  an  extremely  simple  thing  in 
theory.  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  its 
manipulation.  The  first  point  is  to 
&x  upon  the  place — the  kraal  or  coi^ 
ral — into  which  the  game  is  to  be 
finally  driven.  This  is  usually  con- 
structed artificially  by  means  of  a 
square  wooden  stockade  lined  with 
musket-men :  in  the  present  case 
Nature  had  provided  the  corral  free 
of  charge.  Close  to  the  road  along 
which  we  travelled,  two  gigantic  reefs 
of  abrupt  rock  run  parallel  to  one 
another  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
They  enclose  some  six  or  eight  acres 
of  jungle  :  their  sides  are  almost  pre- 
cipitous, and  the  entrance  and  exit 
are  narrow  and  concealed  in  trees. 
Legend  says  that  the  old  Singalese 
kings  held  royal  kraals  here  in  days 
of  old :  eliminate  some  twenty  Euro- 
peans, add  a  little  gaudy  state  and 
ceremonial,  and  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  recall  the  scene.  Having  settled  on 
your  kraal,  it  is  logically  necessary  to 
find  your  quarry;  and  here  again  no 
great  difficulty  occurs,  as  many  a  poor 
cultivator  will  tell  you,  who  has  to 
spend  long  nights  and  much  firewood 
in  driving  away  the  marauders  from 
his  little  patch  of  grain.  The  search- 
parties  came  upon  three  convenient 
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herds  very  soon  after  their  quest  be- 
gan, gradually  drove  them  together, 
and  succeeded  in  enclosing    between 
fifty  and  sixty.   This  feat,  which  might 
appear  to  the  unitiated  to  be  the  con- 
summation, is  really  only  the  com- 
mencement of  the  business.     It  is  a 
difficult  achievement  to  drive  a  herd 
of  English  cattle  along  the  streets  of 
a  town  on  market-day :  it  is  a  difficult 
achievement  to  conduct  an  Irish  pig, 
after  purchase,  to  his  new  quarters: 
multiply  these  difficulties  by  fifty,  and 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  some  notion 
of  the  trouble  involved  in  forcing  a 
herd  of  wild  elephants  towards  a  given 
spot.     For,  to  begin  with,  there  are 
certain  requisites  as  regards  the  line 
of  country  to  be  chosen.     In  the  first 
place  the  drive  must  be  through  thick 
jungle:  once  get   the  herd   into  the 
open,  and  the  game  is  up  ;  for  mystery 
and  covers  beget  success,  while  fami- 
liarity,  say     both     copy-books      and 
shikaris,    breeds  contempt.     Let  the 
mammoths   get  a    fair  view  of  the 
pigmy  forces   distracting  them  with 
such  hideous  noises,  and  a  fair  field  to 
operate  in — and  the  result  would  be 
too  obvious  to  be  worth  discussing. 
So,  too,  all  roads,  village-paths,  open 
water-courses,  and  habitations  of  man 
must  be  carefully  avoided  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  country  chosen   must 
contain  a   sufficiency  of   fodder   and 
water,  or  the  ultimate  result  will  be 
disastrous    in   more   ways  than    one. 
Secondly,  although  it  would  be  com- 
paratively  easy   to  drive  a   herd   of 
elderly  male  elephants,  it  is  not  these, 
but  the  females,  and  more  especially 
the  youngsters,  which  form  the  really 
valuable  part  of  the  herd,  and,  as  if 
knowing  their  own  value,  give  all  the 
trouble.     It  is  nearly  always  a  female 
that  leads  the  forlorn  hope  and  heads 
the  most  reckless  charges  ;  and  she  and 
her  progeny  must  be  kept  at  all  costs 
within  the  charmed   circle,    however 
hard  she  may  seek  to  prove  that,  in 
the  elephantine  as  in  the  human  world, 
it  is  in  vain  to  speculate,  /vrens  quid 
ftfiniiut  possU. 

The  operations  of  a  Singalese  kraal 


are  based  on  a  semi-military  forma- 
tion, which  perhaps,  for  antiquity, 
throws  the  Macedonian  phalanx  into 
the  shade.  Whatever  the  exact  scien- 
tific name  may  be,  the  civilian  mind 
would  describe  it  as  a  movable  ob- 
long j  and  one  in  which,  contrary  to 
most  military  precedents,  the  post  of 
honour  is  in  the  rear,  the  reason  being 
that  the  back  line  does  nearly  all  the 
beating,  and  that  wild  elephants  al- 
most invariably  charge  back  and  not 
forwards.  The  length  of  the  front  and 
of  the  back  line  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  that  of  each  side  line  very  nearly 
a  mile ;  and  as  the  component  male 
elements  of  the  line  are  stationed  very 
close  together,  for  the  joint  purpose 
of  conversation  and  safety,  the  number 
of  men  employed  is  obviously  consider- 
able. Add  to  the  actual  beaters  the 
sutlers  and  camp-followers  of  the  little 
army,  the  mere  spectators,  and  the 
enterprising  array  of  hawkers,  and 
the  computation  rises  with  astonishing 
rajndity. 

A  visit  to  the  "  lines  "  in  the  early 
morning  fully  repays  you  for  the  thorny 
struggle  of  three  miles  through  the 
low,  close  jungle.  The  camp  is  awake 
and  stirring — has  been  stirring,  in 
fact,  since  the  very  earliest  sign  of 
dawn  appeared — ^and  is  fully  occupied 
in  that  most  important  duty,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  morning  meal.  You 
pass  along  one  continuous  row  of  the 
neatest  little  huts  imaginable,  formed 
of  nothing  but  four  sticks  and  a  few 
dried  leaves  of  the  talipot  palm  ;  and, 
in  front  of  the  huts,  an  equally  con- 
tinuous row  of  fires,  for  the  enemy 
cooped  up  within  the  inclosure  is  far 
more  afraid  of  flame  and  smoke 
than  of  his  human  opponents.  On 
the  safe  side  of  the  fires,  then,  it  is 
possible  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry 
with  perfect  composure,  and  very 
savoury  are  the  simple  messes  that 
are  steaming  and  simmering  on  every 
side.  But  two  features  at  once  strike 
you  as  peculiar,  in  a  Singalese  crowd 
— the  utter  absence  of  the  female  sex, 
and  the  presence  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  fire-arms  that 
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mortal  eye  ever  beheld.  The  courage 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  face  a 
raging  elephant  in  his  native  jungles 
is  no  doubt  considerable :  the  nerve 
required  to  fire  off  one  of  these  old- 
world  weapons  is  infinitely  greater. 
Here  is  an  aged  single-barrelled  horse- 
pistol,  such  as  one  dimly  remembers  to 
have  seen  in  cheap  illustrated  editions 
of  Dick  Turpin's  Adventures  or  The 
Life  of  Jack  Sheppard  :  there  a  mar- 
vellous and  equally  venerable  musket 
with  a  barrel  several  yards  long,  the 
metal  of  which  is  worn  so  thin  that 
you  could  easily  squash  it  between 
two  fingers.  The  guns  being  danger- 
ous enough  in  themselves,  the  native 
method  of  loading  does  not  render 
them  less  so.  The  great  point  of  the 
charge  appears  to  be  quantity,  regard- 
less of  proportion  and  result.  You 
may  only  have  one  shot  in  the  day, 
so  let  it  be  a  good  one;  and  if,  as 
often  happens  in  the  early  morning, 
you  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
gun  is  loaded  or  not,  ram  in  another 
charge  or  two,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.  Moreover  wads  are  an 
absurd  and  costly  luxury  in  the  jungle  : 
a  piece  of  rag  torn  from  the  end  of 
your  cloth  does  infinitely  better ;  and 
if  you  can't  borrow  or  steal  the  village 
ramrod,  which  the  headman  insists  on 
monopolising,  bump  your  stock  on  the 
ground  so  as  to  give  the  charge  a  fair 
chance  of  settling. 

The  "early  birds**  of  the  camp, 
having  already  finished  their  ''little 
breakfast,"  are  gracefully  reclining  in 
the  shelter  of  their  cabins  ;  and,  their 
weapons  being  loaded  in  the  efficient 
manner  described  and  lying  ready  to 
hand,  are  (mark  the  advance  of  civi- 
lisation !)  loading  their  minds  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  with  lite- 
rature. For  the  book-hawker,  with 
his  queer  little  tin  box  full  of  cheap 
pamphlets,  almost  as  miscellaneous  as 
the  contents  of  a  kraal  musket,  is  a 
camp  follower  of  the  first  importance ; 
and  the  local  booksellers  are  doing 
a  roaring  trade  this  morning  in  a 
Singalese  account  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee,   garnished  with   a  gruesome 


portrait  of  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
and  most  travestied  Majesty.  Saeh 
as  cannot  read  (still  perhaps  the 
majority)  are  endeavouring,  with  the 
help  of  their  neighbours,  to  recall 
certain  potent  charms  against  furious 
elephants,  which  they  have  learnt 
from  their  wise  men ;  while  those 
two  invariable  characters,  the  oldest 
inhabitant  and  the  village  wag,  have 
each  a  little  knot  of  admirers,  hanging 
respectively  on  the  utterances  of  gray 
wisdom  or  grinning  folly. 

But  the  sun  is  well  up  by  this  time, 
and  a  sort  of  instinctive  sensation  or 
rumour,  carried  no  one  knows  how, 
runs  round  the  camp  that  the  morn- 
ing drive  is  to  commence ;  so  while 
the  neat  little  huts  are  being  rolled 
up  into  equally  neat  little  bundles,  to 
be  carried,  with  the  precious  cooking- 
utensils,  to  the  next  halting-place,  we 
make  our  way  to  the  back  line,  and 
are  not  long  in  finding  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  the  captain  of  the 
hunt.  He  is  a  fine  brawny  specimen 
of  a  Singalese  gentleman,  and  on  great 
occasions,  when  he  is  attending  a 
Governor's  leveey  for  instance,  or  wel- 
coming a  new  revenue-officer,  is  a 
very  smart,  bedizened  personage  in- 
deed. At  present  his  costume  is  rather 
adapted  to  circumstances  than  remark- 
able for  abundance.  A  handkerchief 
round  his  head,  the  suspicion  of  a 
cloth  round  his  loins,  sandals  on  his 
feet,  and  the  rest — as  Nature  made  it, 
with  the  exception  of  a  huge  meer- 
schaum pipe,  from  which  he  is  enjoy- 
ing a  few  final  puffs ;  while  near  him 
stands  a  trusty  and  lusty  henchman 
with  his  Winchester  repeater  and  his 
double-barrelled  express.  The  news 
he  has  to  give  us  is  chequered  with 
evil  tidings.  Last  night  a  bold  attempt 
was  made  to  drive  the  elephants  by 
torch -light,  but,  like  other  night- 
attacks  not  unknown  to  history,  it 
ended  in  partial  failure,  which  might 
have  been  total  discomfiture.  A 
glorious  success  attended  the  first 
rush,  and  then  unluckily  the  back 
line,  confused  by  darkness  and  thick 
jungle,  took  up  too  forward  a  position, 
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planted  their  fires,  and  found  they  had 
shut  off  one  half  of  the  herd,  with  the 
result  that  twenty-five  of  the  enemj 
escaped  scot-free  and  were  seen  no 
more!  However  there  were  known 
to  be  at  least  twenty  elephants  still 
in  the  toils :  everything  was  ready  for 
the  fray,  and  we  were  soon  in  the 
thick  of  it.  Words  could  not  describe 
the  hideous  din  of  the  onslaught :  the 
shrieks  and  the  yells,  the  taunts  and 
the  invectives,  the  discord  of  horns 
and  rattles;  and  in  front  the  dull 
crashing  of  the  huge  beasts  through 
the  jungle,  varied  by  occasional  vol- 
leys of  musketry,  as  some  great 
laggard  in  the  rear  turned  for  a 
moment  to  face  his  opponents.  Then 
there  would  be  curious  moments  of 
simultaneous  silence,  and  it  was  poe- 
sible,  by  a  little  creeping  and  manoeuv- 
^°^'  ^^  S^^  close  up  to  the  quarry 
as  they  stood  listening  suspiciously  in 
some  thick  thorn-brake,  doubting  in 
which  direction  to  seek  escape,  until 
a  sudden  panic  started  the  unwieldy 
ranks  into  a  heavy  trot,  and  the  trees 
and  creepers  patted  to  right  and  left, 
beyond  reach  of  eye  and  ear,  and  we 
waited  anxiously  for  the  first  tell-tale 
shot,  announcing  that  the  foe  had 
arrived  at,  and  been  repulsed  from, 
the  further  limit. 

And  so  we  hunted  the  great  beasts 
well  into  the  noon,  oblivious  of  the 
heat  and  regardless  of  the  thorns. 
Excitement  is  a  marvellous  antidote 
to  hunger  and  fatigue,  nor  was  there 
any  thought  of  either  until  a  halt  was 
called.  The  lines  took  up  their  posi- 
tion with  amazing  rapidity  :  fires  were 
lit  and  muskets  re-loaded ;  and  we 
threw  ourselves  down  under  a  mighty 
banyan  tree,  and  sent  rapid  messengers 
to  the  rear  for  sandwiches  and  soda- 
water. 

•        «        •        «         «         * 

It  is  the  last  day  of  the  hunt.  The 
elephants  have  been  driven  bit  by  bit 
into  a  patch  of  jungle  not  a  quarter 
.  of  a  mile  from  the  yawning  entrance 
to  the  kraal,  which  has  every  right 
to  be  inscribed  with  the  motto  over 
Dante's    famous    portal.       It     only 


wants  a  vigorous  effort  to  thrust 
them  into  it,  and  that  effort  is 
about  to  be  made.  We  take  a 
tempting  position  up  a  patriarchal 
tree  that  commands  both  the  jungle 
prison  and  the  kraal-mouth.  It  is 
curious  how  extremely  brave  you  feel 
at  a  kraal  when  you  are  safely  astride 
of  a  firm  branch ;  how  you  criticise 
the  operations  of  the  beaters  and 
musket-men,  and  courageously  chaff 
your  friends  below  whose  want  of 
activity  has  deprived  them  of  a  similar 
excuse  for  bravery.  But  there  is  a 
terrible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  final 
success,  in  the  shape  of  what  is  fondly 
called  ''  the  high  road,"  though  it  is 
merely  a  sandy  track,  remarkable  for 
the  undetermined  depth  of  its  ruts. 
This  lies  right  across  the  line  of 
march  :  can  the  elephants  be  got  over 
it  in  broad  daylight  ?  For  we  have  had 
enough  of  night-attacks  and  torchlight 
failures.  The  struggle  is  soon  raging 
beneath  us ;  and  for  a  good  hour  we 
can  trace  the  evolutions  of  the  *'  heady 
fight,"  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
and  their  pursuers,  in  the  swaying  of 
the  tree-tops  and  the  crashing  of  the 
jungle,  and  the  shrill  trumpetings  of 
fear  and  rage,  and  the  shouts  and 
shots  of  the  dusky  army.  Closer  and 
closer  it  comes,  up  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  road,  but  nothing  will  persuade 
the  giants  to  break  through  the  fringe 
of  trees  :  again  and  again  they  break 
back,  facing  fire  and  smoke  rather 
than  publicity  ;  only  to  be  driven  for- 
ward again,  by  volley  upon  volley  of 
blank  cartridge  and  an  ever  increas- 
ing array  of  beaters ;  until  at  last  a 
great  head,  with  sensitive  trunk  out- 
stretched, comes  peering  out  of  the 
thick  bushes,  and  a  tentative  foot 
paws  the  sandy  rut.  The  prospect  is 
plainly  not  encouraging,  for  the  mon- 
strous body  is  on  the  point  of  turning 
round  again ;  but  luckily  the  beaters 
guess,  or  are  told  of,  the  state  of 
affairs.  Pandemonium  let  loose  could 
not  have  excelled  the  outburst  of 
triumphant  hubbub :  the  die  is  cast, 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon  com- 
mences.    The  enemy  are  led  by  an 
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enormous  bull,  who  scorns  to  hurry, 
and  proudly  marches,  as  though  with 
the  honours  of  war,  from  the  evacuated 
fortress :  then  follows  a  female,  per- 
haps the  queen  of  his  harem,  much 
occupied  with  the  protection  of  her 
two  tiny  calves ;  and  it  is  touching  to 
see  how  carefully  she  guides  and 
guards  one  with  her  trunk,  while  the 
other  holds  on  lustily  with  his  trunk 
to  her  stumpy  apology  for  a  tail.  The 
rest  of  the  herd  are  less  interesting 
and  less  dignified :  there  is  no  attempt 
to  defend  the  rear,  which  is  seized 
with  the  sentiment  of  aauve  qui 
pent :  shelter- skelter  they  rush  over 
the  blinding  sand,  and  are  lost  to 
view  in  the  thick  trees  that  guard 
and  conceal  the  fatal  entrance.  They 
are  given  but  a  short  repose  in  this 
last  shelter  ;  just  long  enough  for  the 
attacking  army  to  eat  the  midday 
rice,  but  sufficient  for  one  more  de- 
spairing effort  on  the  part  of  the 
besieged.  We  have  left  our  coign  of 
vantage  and  are  standing  on  the  road, 
chatting  to  a  hungry  musketeer  and 
rejoicing  with  him  over  the  success  of 
the  morning's  efforts,  when  suddenly 
there  is  heard  the  rush  of  a  heavy 
body  through  the  trees  close  to  us, 
and  out  bursts  the  great  bull  into  the 
open,  his  trunk  curled  up  tight  for 
striking,  his  tail  in  air,  and  a  look  of 
desperate  wickedness  in  his  rolling 
eye.  But  the  besiegers  are  ready  for 
him,  even  at  rice-time :  guns  are 
seized  in  an  instant,  and  a  fierce  volley 
greets  and  stops  him  ere  he  has  time 
to  pass  the  watch-fires:  he  hesitates, 
and  the  elephant,  like  the  man,  who 
does  so,  is  lost.  Two  bold  sentries  step 
forward  and  pepper  his  feet  and  trunk 
with  small-shot  :  the  line  closes  on  him, 
firing  as  it  closes :  a  great  shout  runs 
down  the  length  of  it,  and  the  cham- 
pion, finding  the  better  part  of  valour 
in  discretion,  retires  with  uncurled 
trunk  and  drooping  tail. 

The  battle  is  practically  over.  The 
entrance  to  the  ki-aal  is  rendered  more 
and  more  inevitable  by  gradually 
closing  lines :  the  herd  wanders  into 
it  almost  unconsciously:   a  stockade. 


corresponding  to  the  one  at  the  fur- 
ther end,  is  run  up  and  lined  with 
guns,  and  the  prisoners  have  begun 
their  captivity.  The  scene  at  the 
summit  of  the  amphitheatre  (if  one 
may  apply  such  a  term  to  an  oblong) 
is  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Spec- 
tators from  every  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  been  pouring  in  all  the 
morning,  and  the  fairer  (or  shall  we 
say  gentler  %)  sex  is  at  last  allowed  to 
appear  now  that  the  danger  is  over. 
Brilliant  and  dazzling  are  the  colours 
scattered  over  the  black  volcanic  rock 
that  rises  from  a  sea  of  jungle  :  wild 
and  terror-stricken  are  the  rushes  of 
the  huge  captives  in  the  toils :  most 
audible  is  the  buzz  of  contented  con- 
versation above,  most  pitiable  the 
trumpetings  of  impotent  rage  below. 

But  the  wild  herd  is  weary  at  last 
of  tearing  up  and  down  the  narrow 
arena,  for  the  heat  is  very  great,  and 
the  low  jungle  is  trampled  down  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  of  successful  opera-  i 
tions.  The  stockade  at  the  entrance 
is  opened,  and  the  four  tame  elephants 
march  stealthily  in.  Each  carries  two 
mahouts  and  plentiful  store  of  strong 
rope,  while  by  the  side,  or  rather 
under  the  cover,  of  each  walk  two 
men  armed  with  sharp  spears  and  two 
nooses.  The  leader  of  the  tame  gang 
is  a  mighty  tusker,  on  whose  courage 
and  coolness  everything  depends,  for 
the  other  three  are  but  novices,  and 
five  to  one  is  long  odds  in  a  mammoth 
battle.  The  object  to  be  gained  is  to 
approach  the  captives  so  quietly  as 
not  to  startle  them  into  a  series  of 
wild  gallops,  to  cut  off  one  of  their  i 
number  by  a  well-timed  flank  move- 
ment, and  to  hem  him  in.  Then  will 
the  clever  nooser  do  his  work,  and 
slip  a  deft  loop  over  the  hind  foot  j 
directly  it  is  lifted,  while  his  comrade  ! 
fastens  the  other  end  to  a  neighbour- 
ing tree,  and — nctuin  est  de  elephanto. 
But  there  is  many  a  slip  between  the 
lasso  and  the  elephantine  foot.  All 
goes  smoothly  at  first.  The  decoys 
steal  knowingly  along  the  side  of  the 
rock- wall  to  within  ten  yards  of  the 
herd,  stopping  or  advancing  accordiog 
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to  each  sign  of  apprehension  or  con- 
fidence, when  suddenly  the  wild  ones 
scent  danger,  and,  escape  being  im- 
passible, determine  on  resistance.  The 
imge  champion  of  the  herd  challenges 
the  tusker,  in  knightly  fashion,  to 
single  combat,  and  advances  on  him 
with  stooping  head  and  a  reverberating 
roar.  You  can  almost  hear  the  great 
skuUs  crash  together,  so  near  do  they 
approach,  when  out  step  the  spearmen 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  strike  their 
keen  spears  into  the  soft  flesh  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  charge  is  averted. 
Bat  the  champion's  followers  are  bent 
on  mischief  in  spite  of  his  discom- 
fiture :  charge  follows  charge  with 
furious  frequency :  one  of  the  tame 
ones  is  in  full  flight  for  the  rear,  and 
the  tusker  and  his  satellites  have  all 
they  can  do  to  save  the  retreat  from 
taming  into  a  fatal  rout.  An  exciting 
incident  happens  just  below  us.  A 
spearman  has  delivered  his  thrust  at 
a  charging  foe,  but  the  spear  breaks 
short  off  near  the  head,  and  remains 
sticking  in  the  elephant's  trunk.  He 
retires,  disarmed,  to  the  shelter  of  the 
tofiker,  trips  over  a  root,  and  falls 
prone.  His  enemy  is  upon  him  in  an 
instant,  bending  his  head  to  crush 
him.  It  is  a  sickening  moment.  One 
cannot  breathe.  Suddenly  the  beast 
stai'ts  back  with  a  shriek  of  pain  and 
rashes  up  the  arena.  The  spearhead 
in  his  trunk  caught  in  the  ground  as 
he  was  delivering  the  fatal  blow,  and 


gave  him  such  a  wrench  as  he  will 
hardly  forget  in  a  week,  and  the  man 
is  saved. 

It  takes  some  time  to  bring  up  the 
tame  elephants  to  the  attack  again, 
for  the  first  defeat  was  demoralizing 
in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  not  until  a 
plentiful  feed,  numerous  incantations, 
and  the  arrival  of  a  fifth  ally  have 
restored  their  courage  that  the  peril- 
ous game  recommences.  But  the  wild 
ones  are  by  this  time  exhausted  with 
their  very  wildness,  and  gather  into 
detached,  weary  knots :  their  charges 
are  mere  feints,  and  at  last  a  straggler 
is  hemmed  into  a  likely  corner.  One 
moment  of  suspense  as  the  nooser 
creeps  noiselessly  up  to  him :  a  wild, 
abortive  struggle  with  the  unyielding 
tree,  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  hunt 
are  securely  reaped.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  is  comparatively  easy. 
Success  breeds  success,  and  one  after 
the  other  the  victims  fall  to  the  wiles 
of  their  pursuers.  The  moon  rises 
over  the  strange  scene  as  we  leave  it 
for  the  camp  :  the  rocks  are  alive  with 
little  fires  that  form  the  centres  of 
chattering,  hungry  groups :  the  sea 
of  jungle  is  very  calm  and  pale :  the 
grim  prisoners  below  are  straining 
hopelessly  at  their  fetters,  and  sniff- 
ing sullenly  at  the  food  thrown  to 
them  ;  and  a  glorious  week's  sport  has 
reached  a  happy  end. 

S.  M.  BUBBOWS. 
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DR.  JOHNSON'S  STYLE. 


The  critic  who  examines  the  varia- 
tions in  Dr.  Johnson's  style  labours 
under  the  disadvantages  of  one  who 
deals  with  a  subject  probably  un- 
familiar to  most  of  his  readers.  Of  his 
prose  works  scarcely  anything  is  now 
read  except  a  few  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets :  Basselas  indeed  is  not  for- 
gotten, yet  the  chances  are  that  an 
allusion  to  it  is  not  understood  even 
among  people  of  some  reading.  The 
Kambler  and  The  Idler  have  even 
passed  beyond  the  affectation  of  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  be  thought  igno- 
rant of  the  great  monuments  of  lite- 
rature. No  one  is  tempted  to  pretend 
that  he  has  read  them,  for  no  reputa- 
tion would  be  gained  thereby.  They 
have,  to  use  Johnson's  own  words, 
been  "  swept  away  by  time,"  and  now 
lie  "among  the  refuse  of  fame."  It 
is  idle  to  ask  whether  this  neglect  is 
deserved.  Johnson  himself,  when 
speaking  of  the  judgment  which  had 
been  slowly  formed  of  Addison's  Gato, 
maintained  that  "about  things  on 
which  the  public  thinks  long,  it  com- 
monly attains  to  think  right."  In 
another  passage  he  remarks  that 
"what  is  good  only  because  it  pleases 
cannot  be  pronounced  good  till  it  has 
been  found  to  please."  The  Rambler 
and  The  Idler  did  not  greatly  please 
even  the  generation  for  which  they 
were  written. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  John- 
son's writings  three  periods  can  be 
traced.  In  his  earlier  works  and  in  his 
later  he  is,  it  is  maintained,  much 
simpler  and  easier  than  in  those  of 
Ids  middle  age.  "  Between  the  years 
1750  and  1758  his  style  was,  I  think," 
writes  Malone,  **in  its  hardest  and 
most  laboured  state."  If  Malone,  as 
I  have  no  doubt,  meant  to  include  the 
period  in  which  were  published  The 
Rambler,  The  Adventurer,  and  The 
Idler,  he  should  have  closed  it  with 


the  year  1 7  GO.  The  publication  of 
The  Idler,  which  began  in  the  spring 
of  1758,  lasted  two  years  all  but  ten 
days.  Murphy  traces  "the  pomp  of 
diction  "  which  was  for  the  first  time 
assumed  in  The  Rambler,  to  the  in- 
fluence that  the  preparation  of  the 
Dictionary  had  on  Johnson's  miod. 
"  As  he  grew  familiar  with  technical 
and  scholastic  words,  he  thought  that 
the  bulk  of  his  readers  were  equally 
learned  ;  or  at  ]ea.st  would  admire  the 
splendour  and  dignity  of  his  style." 
Both  these  critics,  in  the  judgment  at 
which  they  have  arrived,  have,  I  be- 
lieve, examined  merely  Johnson's  style 
as  an  essayist.  They  have  not  looked 
at  his  miscellaneous  writings  that 
belong  to  the  same  period.  In  them 
I  fail  to  discover  any  unusual  "  pomp 
of  diction,"  or  anything  harder  or 
more  laboured  than  is  met  with  in  the 
compositions  of  his  earlier  or  later 
manhood.  The  Preface  to  the  Dic- 
tionary, the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  the  Review  of  Jonas  Han- 
way's  Journal,  and  of  Soame  Jenyna's 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,  which  were 
written  about  the  middle  of  this  period 
of  ten  years,  are  free  from  any  excess 
of  mannerisms.  In  fact  Boswell  him- 
self, though  he  says  that  Johnson's 
style  "  was  considerably  easier  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets  than  in  The  Ram- 
bler," yet  in  the  numerous  papers 
that  his  friend  wrote  for  The  Literaiy 
Magazine  in  1756  can  find  one  in- 
stance only  "  in  which  he  had  indulged 
his  Brovmi^m,^*  meaning  thereby  that 
Anglo-Latian  diction  in  whicJi  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  delighted.  What  can 
be  simpler  than  the  following  lines  in 
which  we  are  told  of  Browne's  birth 
and  education  t  They  might  be  taken 
as  a  model  of  simplicity  by  all  bio- 
graphers. 

''Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  born  at  London 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  in  Cheapside  on 
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the  19th  of  October,  1605.  His  father  was  a 
merchant,  of  an  ancient  family  at  Upton,  in 
Cheshire.  Of  tlie  name  or  family  of  his  mother 
1  find  no  account.  Of  his  childhood  or  youth 
there  is  little  known,  except  that  he  lost  his 
father  very  early ;  that  he  was,  according  to 
the  common  fate  of  orphans,  defrauded  by  one 
of  his  guardians ;  and  that  lie  was  placed  for 
his  education  at  the  school  of  Winchester." 

What,  to  quote  an  instance  from  an- 
other kind  of  writing,  can  be  freer 
from  ''pomp  of  diction''  than  the 
following  sarcastic  attack  on  Soame 
Jenyns ) 

"I  am  told  that  this  pamphlet  is  not  the 
effort  of  hunger ;  what  can  it  be  then  but  the 
product  of  vanity  ?  And  yet  how  can  vanity 
be  gratified  by  plagiarism  or  transcription  ? 
When  this  speculatist  finds  hintself  promoted 
to  another  2)erfonnance,  let  him  consider 
whether  he  is  about  to  disburden  his  mind  or 
employ  his  fingers ;  and  if  I  might  ventura 
to  offer  him  a  subject  I  should  wish  that  he 
would  solve  this  question :  Why  he  that 
has  nothing  to  write  should  desire  to  be  a 
writer?" 

The  difference  in  style  which  Malone 
and  Murphy  insist  on,  which  Bos  well 
to  some  extent  allows,  and  for  which 
Lord  Macaulay,  as   I  shall  presently 
show,  has  an  explanation  of  his  own, 
most,  1  readUy  admit,  strike  any  one 
who,  after  some  familiarity  with  John- 
son's biographical  writings,  takes  up 
for  the  first  time  his  essays.      The 
Hamblers  undoubtedly  differ  in  style 
from  Johnson's  eai'lier  writings.     In 
his   previous    compositions    scattered 
passages  can  be  readily  found  which 
are  »Etst  in  the  same  mould,  but  the 
very  first  Bambler  is  all  of  one  piece, 
woven  of  one  texture,  of  more  gor- 
geous threads,   of   a   more   elaborate 
pattern,  and  in  a  more  stately  loom. 
For   this    "pomp    of    diction,"    this 
exuberance  of  language,  a  simpler  and 
a  more  natural  explanation  may  be 
found  than  that  which  Murphy  gives. 
Johnson  came  before  the  world  in  a 
new  character — a  character  which,  as 
it  commonly  seeks  a  peculiar  and  a 
dignified  dress,  so  still  more  commonly 
adopts  a  certain   stateliness  of  lan- 
guage.   In  his  Eambler  he  appeared 
as  '*  a  majestic  teacher  of  moral  and 
religions  wisdom."      If    he   did   not 


wear  the  gown  of  the  preacher,  or  of 
the  doctor  in  some  ancient  university, 
at  all  events  he  clothed  his  lessons  in 
a   style    which,   to    borrow  his   own 
words,  would  *'  have  given  dignity  to  a 
bishop."     In  his  last  Bambler  he  tells 
his  readers   that    *^  it   has   been   his 
principal  design  to  inculcate  wisdom 
or  piety."     It  will  be  found,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  when  he  is  didactic, 
when  he  is   "pointing  a  moral,"  he 
labours  the  most.  To  him  who  preaches 
and  to  him  who  teaches,  amplification 
and  repetition  come  almost  naturally. 
Each  truth,  as  it  is  enunciated,  is  first 
set  forth  with  a  certain  simplicity  of 
language,   and  is  then   decked  in  all 
the  pomp  that  words  can  lend.     It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Johnson, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  big  words,  is 
entirely  free  from  one  fault  which  is 
common  to  some  of  the  greatest  and 
the  most  contemptible  of  writers.     If 
he  forces  foreign  words  into  the  lan- 
guage he  never  forces  foreign  idioms. 
He  protests,  both  by  words  and  by 
example,  against  "  the  license  of  trans- 
lators, whose  idleness  and  ignorance, 
if  it  be  suffered  to  proceed,  will  reduce 
us  to  babble  a  dialect  of  France."    He 
charges  Milton  with  **  forming  his  style 
by  a  perverse  and  pedantic  principle. 
He  was  desirous  to  use  English  words 
with  a  foreign  idiom." 

The  explanation  that  I  have  just 
given  of  the  change  in  Johnson's  style, 
though  it  accounts  for  much,  yet  it 
does  not  account  for  all  the  ampli- 
fications that  weary  the  reader  in  The 
Rambler  and  The  Adventurer.  In 
both  these  papers  he  was  writing 
under  conditions  which  are  the  great- 
est temptation  to  diffuseness.  He  had 
not  only  to  express  his  thoughts,  but 
to  make  them  in  each  number  cover  a 
certain  space.  If  they  in  themselves 
would  not  go  far  enough,  the  gaps 
had  to  be  filled  up  with  words.  With 
bis  wonderful  command  of  language  it 
was  the  easiest  of  tasks  to  support 
each  substantive  with  three  adjectives, 
where  two  or  even  one  would  have 
sufficed  ;  and  in  a  second  swelling  sen- 
tence to  tell  over  again  in  fresh  and 
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sonorous  phrases  what  he  had  already 
perfectly  well  expressed  in  a  first. 
Many  a  E.ambler,  no  doubt,  or  at  all 
events,  many  a  passage  in  many  a 
Rambler,  was  written  with  a  full 
mind,  the  words  fitly  clothing  and  not 
padding  out  the  thoughts.  Neverthe- 
less this  superabundance  of  language 
too  generally  characterises  his  essays. 
It  was  a  fault  into  which  he  too  easily 
fell.  Bos  well  has  pointed  out,  how 
even  in  his  talk  he  would  sometimes 
repeat  his  thoughts  in  varied  style. 
''Talking  of  the  comedy  of  The  Re- 
hearsal, he  said,  'It  has  not  wit 
enough  to  keep  it  sweet.'  This  was 
easy ;  he  therefore  caught  himself, 
and  pronounced  a  more  round  sen- 
tence :  '  It  has  not  vitality  enough  to 
preserve  it  from  putrefaction.'  "  But 
if  he  had  begun  with  a  sentence  that 
was  not  easy  but  round,  he  could  just 
as  readily  follow  it  up  with  another 
that  was  no  less  round,  in  which  he 
should  do  very  little  more  than  say 
over  again  what  he  had  already  said 
with  great  force  and  perfect  propriety. 
Perhaps  Burke  was  thinking  of  this 
habit  of  his  old  friend  when,  in  op- 
posing Boswell  vehemently  in  his 
admiration  of  Croft's  imitation  of 
Johnson's  style,  he  exclaimed :  "  No,  no, 
it  is  not  a  good  imitation  of  Johnson ; 
it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his  force ; 
it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak 
without  its  strength ;  it  has  all  the 
contortions  of  the  sybil  without  the 
inspiration."  "I  hate  triplets  in 
prose,"  said  Cowper,  when  writing 
about  Johnson's  needless  multiplica- 
tion of  words.  Cowper,  happily  for 
him,  author  though  he  was,  knew  no- 
thing of  that  state  of  life  in  which 
"  triplets  in  prose,"  or  some  substitute 
for  them,  are  a  temptation  which  often 
overcomes  the  severest  virtue. 

If  this  needless  parade  of  language 
is  partly  due  to  the  necessity  under 
which  Johnson  lay  in  each  number  to 
fill  up  a  certain  space,  we  should 
expect  to  find  fewer  signs  of  it  in 
The  Idler.  It  is  not  only  a  shorter 
paper  than  The  Rambler  or  The  Ad- 
venturer, but,  unlike  them,  it  varies 


in  length.  Numbers  fifty-eight  and 
fifty-nine,  for  instance,  taken  together 
are  not  so  long  by  half  a  page  as 
Number  sixty,  while  the  one  hundred 
and  three  Idlers  fill  no  more  pages 
in  the  edition  of  Johnson's  collected 
writings  than  sixty-two  Ramblers.  It 
was  published  originally  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper.  Johnson,  as  it  seems 
probable,  wrote  for  each  number  as 
much  as  he  found  convenient.  While 
composing  his  weekly  essay  (for  it 
appeared  but  once  a  week)  he  no 
longer  was  tempted,  to  use  his  own 
words,  to  "run  his  finger  down  the 
margin  to  see  how  many  lines  he  had 
written,  and  how  few  he  had  to  make." 

Now  Boswell  himself  states,  and 
states  with  perfect  justice,  that  ''  The 
Idler  has  less  body  and  more  spirit 
than  The  Rambler,  and  greater  facility 
of  language."  Part  of  this  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  subjects 
selected  are,  generally  speaking,  some- 
what lighter,  but  part  also  may  be 
attributed  to  the  freedom  in  which 
Johnson  wrote.  In  his  Debates  in 
Parliament,  which  were  finished  seven 
years  before  Malone's  second  period 
begins,  his  style  was  not  much  less 
laboured  than  in  The  Rambler.  In 
these  he  was  exposed  to  just  the  same 
temptation.  He  had  a  certain  number 
of  columns  of  the  Grentleman's  Magazine 
to  fill,  and  Cave,  the  proprietor,  was  "a 
penurious  paymaster,  who  would  con- 
tract for  lines  by  the  hundred,  and 
expect  the  long  hundred."  Fielding, 
in  one  of  his  happiest  images,  compares 
a  certain  class  of  "  painful  and  volu- 
minous historians"  first  of  all,  '^to 
a  newspaper,  which  consists  of  just  the 
same  number  of  words,  whether  there 
be  any  news  in  it  or  not "  j  and 
secondly,  "to  a  stage-coach,  which 
performs  constantly  the  same  course 
empty  as  well  as  full."  Johnson,  both 
in  his  Debates  and  his  periodical  essays, 
now  and  then  lets  the  world  see  what 
a  brave  show  he  could  still  make  as 
he  rattled  along,  though  he  had  next 
to  no  luggage  and  scarcely  a  passenger 
left. 

When  he  wrote  with  a  full  mind  and 
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ttntroabled  by  any  thoughts  of  columns 
to  be  filled,  at  all  periods  of  his  life  he 
showed  his  ease  and  his  vigour.  In 
his  letters  little  change  in  his  diction 
can  be  traced  from  the  first  one  to  the 
last.  They  vary  indeed  greatly,  but 
the  variety  is  due  not  to  the  eft'ect  of 
years,  but  to  the  subject  In  his  long 
correspondence  with  Mrs.  Thrale  his 
last  letters  are  less  easy  than  those 
which  he  wrote  when  he  was  still 
sure  of  her  affection,  and  when  he 
was  not  overshadowed  by  the  gloom 
of  his  own  rapidly-approaching  end. 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  writing  of  the 
lives  of  the  Poets,  says : 

"Savage's  Life  Johnson  reprinted  nearly  as 
it  had  appeared  in  1744.  Whoever,  after 
leading  that  life,  will  turn  to  the  other  lives 
will  be  struck  by  the  difference  of  style.  Since 
Johnson  had  been  at  ease  in  his  circumstances 
he  had  written  little  and  had  talked  much. 
When  therefore  he,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
resuned  his  pen,  the  mannerism  which 
he  had  contracted  while  he  was  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  elaborate  composition  was  less 
perceptible  than  formerly;  and  his  diction 
frequently  had  a  colloquial  ease  which  it  had 
formerly  wanted.  The  improvement  may  be 
discerned  by  a  akilful  critic  in  the  Journey  to 
the  Hebrides,  and  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets 
it  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice 
of  the  most  careless  reader." 

Taxation  no  Tyranny  was  written 
after  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.  Can 
the  skilful  critic  discern  the  improve- 
ment in  colloquial  ease  in  it  f  Boswell 
himself  describes  it  as  ''  a  rhapsody/' 
and  denies  that  it  has  "  that  felicity 
of  expression  for  which  Johnson  was 
upon  other  occasions  so  eminent."  I 
venture  to  assert  that,  to  both  the 
skilful  critic  and  the  uncritical  reader, 
the  Life  of  Savage,  which  was  written 
when  Johnson  was  *'  in  the  constant 
habit  of  elaborate  composition/'  will 
be  found  freer  from  mannerism  than 
tho  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  in  spite 
uf  the  twelve  years  which  he  had  en- 
joyed of  almost  complete  freedom  from 
writing  and  of  unrestrained  indulgence 
in  talk.  If  we  look  for  '*  colloquial 
ease ''  in  his  compositions,  where  can 
we  find  more  than  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
written  almost  nine  years  before  the 
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publication  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets 
began )  He  is  jesting,  as  he  often  does 
jest,  about  his  host,  Dr.  Taylor  of  Ash- 
bourne, a  divine  "whose  size  and  figure 
and  countenance  and  manner  were  that 
of  a  hearty  English  squire,  with  the 
parson  super- induced,  and  whose 
"talk  was  of  bullocks." 

"  I  have  seen  the  ^reat  bull,  and  very  great 
he  is.  I  have  seen  likewise  his  heir  apparent, 
who  promises  to  inherit  all  the  bulk  and  all 
the  rirtues  of  his  sire.  1  have  seen  the  man 
who  offered  an  hundred  guineas  for  the  great 
bull,  while  he  was  little  better  than  a  calf. 
Matlock,  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  not  see,  but  I 
purpose  to  see  Dovedale ;  and  after  all  this 
seeing  I  hope  to  see  you." 

Six  years  later,  when  his  style 
should  have  become  easier,  if  Macau- 
lay's  criticism  is  sound,  he  wrote  to 
her, 

"Every  man  has  those  about  him  who  wish 
to  soothe  him  into  inactivity  and  delitescence, 
nor  is  there  any  semblance  of  kindness  more 
vigOTousIv  to  be  repelled  than  that  which 
Yoluntarily  oflfers  a  vicarious  performance  of 
the  tasks  of  life,  and  conspires  with  the 
natural  love  of  ease  against  diligence  and 
perseverance." 

Such  a  passage  as  this  is  in  the 
true  Hambler  style,  having  all  the 
mannerism  which  Johnson  was  sup- 
posed to  have  lost  by  his  long  inter- 
mission from  "the  constant  habit  of 
elaboi*ate  composition."  That  some 
effect  was  produced  by  this  repose 
cannot  be  questioned,  for  in  the  case 
of  any  man  who  had  a  style  to  be 
affected  such  a  change  could  not  fail 
to  exert  its  influence.  That  it  had 
any  great  effect  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe.  Two  causes,  and  two  alone, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  ease  of  the  diction  of 
(he  Lives  of  the  Poets.  The  subject 
was  such  as  naturally  clothed  itself  in 
a  lighter  style,  and  the  author  was 
under  no  restraint  to  write  a  single 
word  more  than  he  pleased.  It  is  true 
that  Johnson,  in  comparing  himself 
with  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer  of 
biography,  said,  "The  dogs  don't  know 
how  to  write  trifles  with  dignity." 
But  his  dignity  in  his  Lives  very 
rarely  oppresses  hit  readers.     There 
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is  nothing  of  the  bishop  about  it.  He 
has  many  tales  to  tell,  but  few  morals 
to  point.  From  the  unhappy  slavery 
of  "  copy  "  he  was  now  altogether  free. 
He  had  undertaken  to  write  a  brief 
preface  to  each  poet,  "  an  advertise- 
ment," to  use  his  own  words,  "  like 
those  which  we  find  in  the  French 
MLscellanies,  containing  a  few  dates 
and  a  general  character."  It  was  by 
his  love  of  his  subject  that  he  was 
carried  away  to  swell  these  Adver- 
tisements into  those  admirable  Lives, 
which  by  the  student  of  literature 
are  read  and  read  again  and  again 
with  ever-increasing  admiration  and 
delight.  "  I  have  been  led,"  he  says, 
"  beyond  my  intention,  I  hope,  by 
the  honest  desire  of  giving  useful 
pleasure."  From  his  capacious  mind, 
stored  with  the  memories  and  the 
reflections  of  the  forty  years  that  he 
had  passed  in  ''  the  full  tide  of  human 
existence,"  and  with  the  anecdotes  and 
the  traditions  handed  down  from  one 
generation  of  literary  men  to  another, 
his  narrative  flowed  in  all  the  freedom 
of  perfect  ease.  He  had  nothing  but 
his  iadolence  with  which  to  struggle. 
There  was  "  no  penurious  paymaster," 
no  printer  calling  for  more  "  copy,"  no 
fixed  number  of  sheets  which  must  be 
covered  with  a  fixed  number  of  words 
before  the  hand  had  moved  to  a  fixed 
place  on  the  clock.  He  was  free,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "from  the  great 
temptation  to  beat  his  little  gold  to  a 
spacious  surface,  to  work  that  to  foam 
which  no  art  or  diligence  can  exalt  to 
spirit."  The  measure  which  he  gave 
was  indeed  good,  for  it  ran  over  from 
very  abundance. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  admirable 
biography  of  Johnson,  silently  cor- 
rects the  harsh  judgment  which 
five-and-twenty  years  before  he  had 
passed   on  Johnson's  style.     He  can 


now  see  its  merits  as  well  as  its 
faults,  and  no  longer  condemns  it  as 
"systematically  vicious."  This  cenr 
sure  is,  in  my  eyes,  not  only  harsh, 
but  even  ungrateful,  for  among  the 
imitators  of  Johnson  I  have  long 
reckoned  his  critic.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  maintain  that  the  style  of  the 
younger  writer  is  founded  on  the  style 
of  the  elder.  But  in  Johnson,  and  in 
Johnson  alone  among  the  older  authors, 
I  find  parallels  for  certain  peculiarities 
in  Macaulay.  He  would  be  an  acate 
critic  who  could,  without  any  hesita- 
tion, decide  from  the  style  alone  that 
the  following  passages,  which  I  have 
taken  from  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Essavs  contii- 
buted  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  or  in 
the  History  of  England : 

"Criticism  was  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder ; 
no  rules  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a  bo(^ 
written  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  r^nlarity. 
But  when  distinction  came  to  be  made,  the 
part  which  gave  the  least  pleasure  was  that 
which  describes  the  Flying  Island,  and  that 
which  gave  most  disgust  must  be  the  history 
of  the  Uouyhnhnms. " 

"  He  is  proud  that  his  book  was  preaent^^ 
to  the  King  and  Queen  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  Robert  Walpole;  he  is  proud  that 
they  had  read  it  before  ;  he  is  prond  that  Ae 
edition  was  taken  off  by  the  nobility  and 
persons  of  the  first  distinction." 

''For  many  years  the  name  of  Geor)^ 
Lyttelton  was  seen  in  every  account  of  eveir 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  opposed 
the  standing  army  ;  he  opposed  the  excise ; 
he  supported  the  motion  for  petitioning  the 
King  to  remove  Walpole.** 

As  in  Lord  Macaulay's  writings  I 
come  upon  passage  after  passage  that 
seems  formed  on  such  models  as  these,  I 
am  tempted  to  apply  to  them  the  words 
which  he  applied  to  Miss  Burney's 
imitations  of  the  author  of  The  Bam- 
bier:  ''This  is  a  good  style  of  its 
kind.  .  .  .  We  say  with  confidence 
either  Sam  Johnson  or  the  DeviL" 
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I  HAYE  heard  people  talk  a  good 
deal  about  my  grandfather's  clock, 
but  I  really  thiuk  that  my  uncle's 
clock  was  a  more  remarkable  thing. 
I  did  not  notice  anything  peculiar 
about  it  in  his  lifetime,  except  that 
it  was  always  stopped,  being  in  this 
respect  the  exact  opposite  of  that  well- 
known  clock  of  everybody's  grand- 
father which  went  on  ticHng  to  the 
exact  moment  of  the  old  gentleman's 
death.  My  uncle's  clock  stood  in  his 
bed-room,  on  the  mantelpiece  ;  and  I 
always  wondered  that  he,  who  liked 
everything  about  him  to  be  in  order, 
wound  up,  and  working  punctually, 
should  allow  this  solitary  specimen  of 
incapacity  to  stare  him  in  the  face  night 
and  morning  with  a  lying  account  of 
the  hour.  Once  or  twice  when  my 
uncle  has  been  ill  and  1  have  gone  to 
see  him,  I  have  walked  up  to  that 
clock  with  the  intention  of  setting  it 
going  and  putting  it  right,  but  my 
uncle  always  stopped  me  with  the 
significant  remarkV"  I  rather  think 
I'd  let  that  clock  alone,  if  I  were  you, 
James." 

I  took  the  hint  without  asking  any 
questions.  My  uncle  was  not  the  sort 
of  man  who  would  stand  a  catechism 
very  well ;  indeed,  there  were  some 
points  concerning  his  personal  history, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  made 
his  fortune,  about  which  his  most  inti- 
mate friend,  if  at  all  a  prudent  man, 
would  judge  it  best  to  make  few  in- 
quiries. I  do  not  mean  that  my  uncle 
was  not  an  honourable  member  of 
society,  and  a  very  useful  one  too : 
many  owners  of  valuable  estates, 
many  county  families  remember  him 
still  with  respectful  gratitude  ;  but  his 
occupation  was  of  a  very  peculiar  sort, 
one  which  would  not  bear  much  talking 
about :  he  was,  in  fact,  a  remover  of 
ghosts. 


What  he  did  with  the  ghosts  when 
he  had  got  them  nobody  could  guess. 
He  did  not  travel  with  much  luggage, 
and  could  not  have  carried  them  away 
in  his  boxes.  They  were  not  in  his 
own  home :  a  quieter,  better-ordered 
establishment  than  that  never  existed : 
the  very  rats  were  not  allowed  to  make 
a  noise  there.  One  thing  only  was 
certain,  that  when  he  undertook  to 
remove  a  ghost  that  ghost  never 
went  back  again :  it  was  heard  of 
no  more.  His  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  phantoms  was  immense :  I  think  I 
may  say  unique.  He  had  studied  all 
the  existing  literature  of  the  subject, 
until  there  was  not  a  ghost  anywhere 
in  the  three  kingdoms  with  whose 
habits,  weaknesses,  and  prejudices  he 
was  not  familiar.  Not  a  phantom  of 
them  all  could  resist  him  :  he  could 
twist  the  whole  spectre-world  (it  is 
not,  I  believe,  a  very  intelligent  world) 
round  his  little  Snger.  There  was 
nothing  he  enjoyed  more  than  facing 
an  obstinate  and  self-opinionated  old 
ghost — a  ghost  of  a  few  hundred  years' 
standing,  with  a  conceit  to  match  his 
age — having  it  out  with  that  old  ghost, 
and  reducing  him  to  submission. 

My  uncle  never  advertised  himself 
in  any  way,  and  had  to  be  approached 
cautiously  by  all  who  desired  his 
services.  He  kept  his  ghost- laying 
within  the  strict  limits  of  a  profession, 
though  one  not  generally  acknow- 
ledged or  frequently  followed,  and 
refused  wages,  though  he  would  take 
a  fee.  His  first  effort  was,  I  believe, 
achieved  solely  to  oblige  a  friend  : 
afterwards  a  whisper  of  his  extra- 
ordinary  powers  went  round,  and  every 
man  who  had  a  haunted  house  which 
he  could  not  let,  every  family  pursued 
by  a  dogged  phantom  which  stuck  to 
the  ancestral  residence  after  its  natural 
term  was  over,  every  person  afflicted 
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by  an  attendant  spectre,  applied  to  my 
nncle  for  relief.  He  never  refused  it, 
when  it  was  properly  asked  for.  On 
receiving  a  summons  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  he  packed  up  his  traps 
and  went  off  with  his  manservant. 
Sometimes  it  would  take  him  weeks 
to  remove  a  ghost :  sometimes  he  would 
do  it  in  half  an  hour.  The  fees  he 
received  for  his  services  varied  from  a 
hundred  pounds  (he  never  would  take 
less, — rather  than  that,  he  did  his  work 
for  nothing)  to  a  thousand.  There 
was  one  old  gentleman  who  had  been 
very  much  bothered  for  many  years 
by  an  irritating  phantom,  who  was 
always  washing  his  hands  in  his 
presence,  and  asking  him  for  a  towel 
— an  under-bred  ghost  that,  and  one 
without  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  I  When  this  old  gentleman 
was  relieved  of  his  trouble  his  grati- 
tude was  so  great  that,  besides  paying 
the  customary  fee,  he  left  in  his  will 
five  thousand  pounds  and  perpetual 
right  in  the  ghost,  to  my  uncle  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  I  was  my  uncle's 
heir,  but  I  did  not  know  of  the  whole 
extent  of  his  possessions  when  I 
stepped  into  them. 

Well,  my  uncle  died,  and  the  secret 
of  the  ghosts,  and  what  he  had  done 
with  them,  died  with  him.  He  left 
everything  to  me,  and  I  immediately 
determined  to  have  that  clock  put  to 
rights.  I  could  not  do  away  with 
it,  because  there  was  a  special  clause 
in  his  will  that  it  was  to  be  left 
where  it  was,  in  the  same  room,  on 
the  same  mantelpiece,  facing  the  bed 
in  which  I  intended  to  sleep.  If  I 
sent  away  that  clock  I  forfeited  my 
uncle's  foi*tune :  the  estate  and  the 
clock  went  together,  and  were  by  no 
means,  nor  at  any  time,  to  be  sepa- 
rated. However,  if  I  could  not  get 
rid  of  this  piece  of  furniture,  I  could 
make  it  go ;  and  this  I  resolved 
to  do. 

The  first  night  that  I  slept  in  that 
particular  room  I  had  reached  home 
late  after  a  long  journey,  and,  being 
very  tired,  forgot  my  resolution.  I 
never  had  a  better  night's  sleep  in  my 


life.  But  the  next  morning  when  I 
awoke,  the  clock  faced  me  with  its 
fingers  impudently  and  lyingly  pointing 
to  half-past  two,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  knew  that  it  was  just  eight.  I 
sprang  out  of  bed  and  attacked  that 
false  witness.  It  wound  up  easily,  and 
ticked  regularly.  Its  internal  organi- 
sation had  evidently  suffered  noUuDg 
from  a  prolonged  holiday.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  that  day  it  ticked 
cheerfully  and  kept  well  up  to  time; 
and  as  I  put  my  head  on  the  pillow 
that  night,  and  heard  it  ticking  in- 
dustriously in  the  darkness,  I  felt  thai 
I  had  begun  well  my  stewardship  of 
the  fortune  left  to  me  :  the  only  thing 
which  wanted  doing  in  my  ancle's 
house  I  had  promptly  done.  Then 
followed  the  peace  of  a  well-earned 
sleep. 

Kats  1  could  it  be  rats  making  that 
noise  f  Were  there  ever  such  im- 
pudent, ingenious,  multifarious,  abom- 
inable, and  riotous  rats  as  these!  I 
don't  know  how  long  I  had  been 
asleep,  but  the  noise  which  awoke  me 
was  something  distracting.  I  sat  up 
in  bed  and  listened.  No,  it  could  not 
be  rats.  Bats  could  not  groan  dis- 
mally, rats  could  not  giggle  foolishly, 
nor  could  they  wail  hysterically.  They 
might  run  about  the  passages  with  the 
sound  as  of  a  hundred  pattering  feet, 
but  they  could  not  talk  in  confidential 
whispers,  nor  could  they  appeal  pite- 
ously  for  help,  nor  could  they  denounce 
one  another  in  angry  human  tones. 

A  happy  thought  occurred  to  me. 
The  servants  were  indulging  in  private 
theatricals.  They  had  presumied  on 
my  youthful  inexperience,  and  relied 
on  the  soundness  of  my  slumbers: 
they  were  doubtless  giving  a  ball  or 
some  similar  entertainment  to  their 
friends  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night 
I  got  out  of  bed  and  made  for  the 
door.  The  passage  beyond  was  in 
utter  darkness.  I  thought  I  heard 
the  sound  of  scuttling  feet ;  then  all 
was  still.  As  I  groped  my  way  towards 
the  butler's  room,  some  one  seemed  to 
be  following  me  with  stealthy  steps. 
I  felt  for  a  match,  which  I  had  in  my 
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pockety  and  struck  it :  no  one  was  near 
me,  but  an  icy  breeze  rushed  past  me 
as  from  an  open  window,  and  my 
match  went  out.  I  groped  my  way 
on  to  the  butler's  door  and  banged 
at  it. 

"Timpkins/'  I  said,  ''what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  thisf 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and 
then  a  tremulous  and  husky  voice 
answered  from  iuside,  "Is  that  you, 
sirf" 

The  fellow's  teeth  were  absolutely 
chattering  from  fright :  I  could  hear 
them,  and  the  sound  rejoiced  me  :  it 
was  well  that  he  should  feel  a  whole- 
some dread  of  my  righteous  wrath. 

"  Of  course  it's  me.  Open  the  door 
instantly  1 " 

"  I  daren't,  sir,  not  if  it  cost  me 
my  place  " ;  and  the  teeth  chattered 
audibly. 

*'  Look  here,  Timpkins,  you'd  better 
not  be  such  a  fool  as  this.  Why,  man, 
I  sha'n't  slay  you  for  it ! " 

"  You,  sir ! "  in  an  undoubted  accent 
of  astonishment,  "it's  not  you  that  I'm 
afraid  of.  Oh,  sir" — here  the  teeth 
chattered  again — "can't  you  manage 
them  better  than  this  ^  " 

"I'd  better  begin  by  managing  you," 
I  answered  angrily ;  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  hear  me. 

''Not  a  servant  will  stay  with 
you  if  you  let  it  happen  again  1 
They  all  left  before,  every  one  of 
them,  and  they'll  do  it  again.  I  only 
stopped  because  your  uncle  swore  to 
me  that  it  should  occur  no  more,  and 
it  didn't.  What  he  did  to  them,  and 
where  he  put  them,  I  can't  say.  But 
he  managed  them  somehow.  There's 
a  noise  beginning.  Oh,  sir,  do  you 
think  they  are  coming  again  t " 

*'  What  are  you  talking  about, 
fellow) — the  servants)" 

''The  servants)  Goodness  graci- 
ous, no,  sir  1  Do  you  think  I'd  let 
them  carry  on  like  that  1  It's  not  the 
least  use,  sir,  rattling  at  that  door, 
for  I  will  not  open  it,  not  if  I  leave 
before  breakfast  to-morrow  1  This  is 
not  my  business,  sir,  it's  yours :  you 
kiiow  thiit  well  enougby  and  I  really 


think  yon  might  manage  it  a  Uttle 
better."  Here  he  shuddered  till  the 
bed  shook  under  him. 

"  I'll  break  the  door  in,  Timpkins, 
if  you  don't  tell  me  what  you  mean. 
The  servants  must  have  been  making 
that  awful  row,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Not  the  servants,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered in  a  quavering  voice  ;  "  it  was 
the  ghosts  ! " 

The  ghosts  1  the  man  was  mad,  or 
drunk.  At  that  instant  somebody 
certainly  laughed  a  little  mocking 
laugh  in  my  ear,  and  I  did  not  wait 
to  argue  the  case  any  further.  I 
bolted  back  to  my  room  along  the 
draughty  passage,  shut  the  door  and 
locked  it.  At  least  there  was  no  more 
noise  that  night.  I  did  not  sleep,  but 
a  peaceful  silence  prevailed,  through 
which  the  clock  ticked  with  undi- 
minished cheerfulness. 

The  following  morning  Timpkins 
waited  upon  me  at  breakfast  with 
irreproachable  demeanour.  When  the 
meal  was  cleared  away  he  respectfully 
requested  permission  to  speak  of  the 
incidents  of  the  night.  The  other 
servants  had,  he  said,  asked  him,  as 
the  most  experienced  of  them  all  in 
the  ways  of  the  house,  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  me.  I  had  not  quite 
decided  with  what  front  it  was  best 
to  face  the  awkward  subject  of  the 
mysterious  disturbance,  so  I  just  told 
him  to  go  forward  with  what  he  had 
to  say. 

"  Every  one  of  them  has  something 
to  complain  of,"  he  began.  "  There's 
the  under-housemaid  declares  as  a 
young  man  came  and  hanged  himself 
in  her  room  :  a  most  unpleasant  thing 
to  happen  to  any  respectable  person, 
and,  as  the  girl  herself  says,  gentlemen 
should  keep  to  their  own  rooms  and 
ladies  to  theirs,  even  if  they  do  happen 
to  be  ghosts.  There's  not  one  of  them 
that  did  not  see  something  last  night. 
I  did  myself,  but  I'd  rather  not  speak 
of  it.  When  I  hear  a  thing  in  con- 
fidence, even  from  a  ghost,  I  prefer  to 
keep  it  to  myself." 

"  Do  so,  by  all  means.  I  am  not 
going    to     believe    those    ridiculoas 
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stories.     I  heard  plenty  of  noise,  but 
I  saw  nothing." 

"  I  fancy,  sir/'  he  said  significantly, 
'^  that  would  be  because  the  ghosts 
don't  properly  know  that  your  uncle's 
gone,  so  they  dare  not  venture  into 
his  room.  He  had  great  control  over 
them:  I  hope  you'll  manage  to  get 
some  in  time,  or  you'll  have  your  house 
empty." 

**I  don't  believe  in  the  ghosts,"  I 
answered,  with  more  irritation  than 
truth. 

"Well,  sir,  we  all  know,  though  it 
is  not  commonly  spoken  of,  that  your 
uncle  was  a — ahem  !  a  ghost-collector. 
He  went  to  places,  and  he  brought  'em 
away  with  him,  but  what  he  did  with 
'em,  and  where  he  put  'em,  nobody 
knew.  Once  or  twice  they  broke  out, 
and  there  was  an  awful  row,  but  that 
hasn't  happened  for  years.  Last  night, 
when  the  noise  began,  I  said  at  once, 
'They've  broken  loose  again.'  I  do 
hope,  sir,  for  your  own  sake,  that 
you'll  somehow  manage  to  get  the 
upper  hand  of  them.  Your  uncle 
never  gave  you,  I  suppose,  sir,  a  hint 
how  to  do  it  % " 

*'  Never  a  word  !  " 

"  That's  bad,  but  it'll  happen  come 
to  you.  I've  spoken  to  the  servants. 
They  all  wanted  to  leave  this  very  day, 
but  I've  said  to  them  :  'The  new 
master's  young  and  not  experienced 
in  the  management  of  ghosts.  Give 
him  a  fair  trial,  and  he'll  perhaps  get 
them  under,  as  the  old  master  did.' 
They've  agreed  to  stop  for  a  week,  and 
see  how  things  go  on.  And  I  am  sure, 
sir,  you've  the  good  wishes  of  us  all 
that  you  may  get  well  through  with  it 
soon. ' '  Then  the  respectable  Timpkins 
departed,  leaving  me  as  much  amazed 
and  subdued  in  spirit  as  he  desired  the 
ghosts  to  become  under  my  treatment. 
My  treatment,  indeed !  I  felt  no 
ability  left  within  me  to  cope  with 
the  rebellious  phantoms  who  had 
broken  loose. 

Timpkins  was  right  in  his  surmise, 
for  the  next  night  the  ghosts  invaded 
my  bedroom.  I  awoke  to  find  them  in 
full  possession.     They   seemed  to  be 


enjoying  themselves  amazingly  in  their 
own  eccentric  manner.  There  was  a 
regular  crowd  of  them.  A  lady  in 
patches  and  high  heels  was  dancing  a 
minuet  on  the  hearth-rug.  A  wicked- 
looking  man  with  a  gray  beard  was 
depositing  a  skull  and  a  few  other  relics 
of  crime  in  a  corner  of  the  room  :  his 
manner  was  really  amusingly  secre- 
tive when  you  came  to  consider  the 
crowded  state  of  the  apartment,  but 
it  did  not  amuse  me  at  the  time.  A 
young  man  in  a  Cavalier  dress  was 
proposing  in  the  shelter  of  the  window- 
curtain  to  a  young  lady  in  a  Puritan 
garb.  A  mad  violinist  was  practising 
scales  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  A  small 
boy,  who  produced  the  effect  of  haviog 
been  deserted  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain by  a  wicked  uncle  (I  don't  know 
ho w^  he  did  it  in  the  circumstances,  but 
ghosts  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  the 
histrionic  art,  and  appear  to  be  quite 
independent  of  scenic  accessories),  was 
screaming  for  assistance  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  A  philosopher  was  taking 
notes  in  my  easy-chair.  Last,  but  not 
least,  a  highwayman  was  explaining 
the  details  of  his  execution  to  me  at 
one  side  of  the  bed,  while  a  gentleman 
in  a  powdered  wig,  and  holding  a 
snuff-box,  related  to  me  old  but  not 
venerable  Court  anecdotes  on  the 
other  side. 

The  rest  of  that  night  I  decline  to 
describe.  I  reasoned  with  those  ghosts : 
I  stormed  at  them,  I  threatened  them. 
Then  I  began  to  throw  the  furniture  at 
them,  but  they  did  not  even  dodge  :  the 
missiles  went  clean  through  them  with- 
out damaging  them  in  the  least:  I 
broke  the  looking-glass  and  the  water- 
bottle,  that  was  all.  Most  of  the 
ghosts  took  no  notice  whatever  of  my 
proceedings,  but  remained  absorbed, 
like  lunatics,  in  their  own.  One  or 
two  paused  for  a  moment  to  smile  at 
my  helpless  rage,  and  the  young  lady 
on  the  hearth-rug  actually  giggled 
with  amusement.  Clearly  these  ghosts 
were  too  many  for  me  I 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  I 
informed  Timpkins  that  my  port^man- 
teau  must  be  packed  at  once.     I  was 
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going  away  for  some  time.  He  smiled 
a  smile  of  satisfaction.  "  Yery  right 
indeed,  sir,  and  I  hope  that  you'll  be 
successful  and  bring  none  of  them 
back  when  you  come  !  ** 

Evidently  he  thought  that  I  was 
taking  the  ghosts  away,  whereas  I 
was  only  flying  from  them ;  but  I 
kept  my  own  counsel,  and  departed  by 
the  midday  train.  A  week's  absence 
from  home,  in  cheerful  society  and 
with  cheerful  surroundings,  revived 
my  spirits  somewhat.  I  began  to 
hope  that  the  ghosts  would  have  tired 
themselves  out  and  gone :  they  could 
not  always  be  working  so  hard.  I 
would,  at  any  rate,  run  down  home 
and  see  what  was  happening  there. 
The  place  looked  so  beautiful  as  I 
approached  it — for  my  uncle  had 
spared  no  expense  in  making  it  all 
that  a  gentleman's  residence  should 
be — ^that  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  having 
been  driven  away  from  it  by  a  set  of 
paltry  ghosts,  a  mere  phantom  col- 
lection gathered  together  by  my  own 
uncle,  principally  for  his  profit,  but 
partly  also  for  his  amusement,  and  out 
of  a  sort  of  virtuoso  curiosity.  "  The 
finest  collection  of  spectres  in  the 
world,"  so  he  had  been  proud  to  con- 
sider them ;  and  was  I,  the  owner 
of  the  museum,  to  be  afraid  of  my 
own  specimens  %  The  idea  was  absurd. 
I  was  received  by  Timpkins,  whose  air 
was  preternaturally  solemn. 

''I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  you  did  not 
pack  them  as  well  as  you  thought," 
he  remarked  gravely.  '*  Some  of  them 
must  have  got  loose  somehow,  for  they 
were  at  it  as  bad  as  ever  the  night 
after  you  left." 

"Were  they  indeed?"  I  answered 
grimly. 

"  And  for  several  nights  after  that," 
he  went  on.  "  The  servants  have  all 
left.  They  stayed  their  week,  and 
then  they  went.  And  as  it  happened 
the  ghosts  have  been  quiet  ever 
since." 

"  Exactly  so,"  I  answered  irritably, 
''  I  always  said  the  servants  were  at 
the  bottom  of  it." 

9e  looked    at    me  with    surprise. 


"You  don't  think  so,  I'm  sure,  sir. 
It's  just  what  they  call  a  co-h incid- 
ence ! " 

Coincidence  or  not,  the  ghosts  let 
me  alone  that  night,  but  I  got  up  the 
next  morning  in  a  very  bad  temper, 
notwithstanding.  My  uncle's  servants 
had  been  admirably  chosen,  and  knew 
their  work  thoroughly.  It  was  tire- 
some to  lose  them  all  at  one  fell  swoop 
of  fate.  I  should  have  been  absolutely 
alone  in  the  house  but  for  the  faith- 
ful Timpkins,  who  still  evidently  hoped 
that  I  should  ''manage  them."  He 
had  got  the  gardener's  wife  to  come 
and  cook  for  me  in  our  temporary 
difficulty,  and  I  ought  to  have  been 
more  grateful  to  him  than  I  was.  I 
am  afraid  that  I  wanted  an  excuse  for 
being  savage.  I  found  one  in  the 
clock,  which  had  run  down  in  my 
absence,  and  had  not  been  attended  to. 
I  had  not  noticed  this  the  night 
before. 

'*  I  declare,  Timpkins,"  I  remarked 
to  that  ill-used  individual,  "I  think 
that  my  own  room  might  at  least  be 
taken  care  of :  I  can  understand  that 
the  rest  of  the  house  must  be  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  but  the  place  I  sleep  in 
ought  to  be  in  order  I " 

Timpkins,  in  whose  experienced  eye 
I  saw  compassion  for  my  pitiable  situ- 
ation, expressed  regret  that  anything 
had  been  neglected.  He  had  not  been 
aware  of  it. 

"  It's  the  clock,"  I  answered  angrily : 
"  it  has  not  been  wound  up,  a  thing 
that  can  be  done  in  three  minutes  !  " 

"  Oh,  the  clock ! "  responded  Timp- 
kins, his  countenance  clearing.  "I 
beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the  old  master 
never  allowed  any  one  to  touch  it. 
The  last  housekeeper  (a  very  valuable 
person,  sir)  was  sent  away  because  she 
tried  to  make  it  go.  If  you  want 
that  clock  winding  up,  sir,  I'll  take  it 
as  a  particular  favour  if  you'll  do  it 
yourself !  " 

I  felt  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him 
on  the  spot,  but  on  the  whole  decided 
that  I  wouldn't ;  so  I  wound  up  the 
clock  myself.  That  night,  as  the  in- 
telligent reader  will  be  already  aware. 
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the  ghosts  came  again.  The  ioteUi- 
gent  reader  has  had  the  advantage 
of  what  I  may  call  "  selected  circum- 
stance'' from  which  to  draw  his 
dedactions:  I  was  struggling  with 
multifarious  circumstances  altogether 
unselected,  which  I  have  not  put 
before  him.  Selected  circumstance  is 
what  reveals  to  us  the  end  of  novels 
while  the  actors  in  them  are  struggling 
in  a  hopeless  fog :  this  it  is  which 
makes  us  so  much  wiser  than  the 
philosophers,  and  so  much  sharper  than 
the  detectives,  in  the  books  we  read. 
We  are  not  really  so  clever  as  we 
think  on  most  occasions. 

Well,  the  ghosts  came  again,  and 
I  think  that  on  the  whole,  they  be- 
haved rather  worse  than  before. 
They  talked,  screamed,  groaned,  and 
proposed  at  the  very  top  of  their 
voices,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
proprieties.  They  quite  disturbed  the 
philosopher  at  his  notes,  and  he  looked 
at  me  in  a  remonstrant  way,  as  who 
should  say,  "I  really  do  think,  you 
know,  that  you  let  them  go  too  far." 

But  what  was  I  to  do  f  At  first  I 
could  only  add  my  groans  to  theirs. 
After  a  time  the  sound  of  the  clock 
ticking  joyously  on  through  all  the 
noise  struck  me  oddly.  I  ceased  my 
groans  to  listen  to  it :  a  saviog 
thought  flashed  through  my  mind : 
the  coincidence  existed  not  with  the 
servants,  but  with  the  clock.  I  leaped 
out  of  bed,  I  rushed  through  those 
ghosts  as  if  they  had  been  air — very 
chilly  air  they  seemed  to  be  too — and 
I  put  my  finger  on  the  swinging  pen- 
dulum. There  was  a  low  wail  of  deep 
dismay,  then — oh,  joy  1  oh,  happiness  1 
oh,  relief  1  the  ghosts  were  gone  ! 

I  drew  my  breath  with  a  long  sigh 
of  satisfaction,  and  felt  the  solitude 
like  a  Paradise.  But  my  troubles 
were  not  all  over.  The  silence  lasted 
about  a  minute,  than  I  heard  a  slight 
sound,  as  if  some  one  in  the  comer  of 
the  room  was  trying-  to  speak  to 
me.  The  voice  was  faint  and  uncer- 
tain :  it  trembled  and  nearly  ebbed 
away,  then  took  body  and  went  on. 
^*  I— er — ipeajly    must    protest.      I — 


er — really  can't  consent  to  this.  It — 
er — is  not  fair,  not  in  the  contract. 
You — er — have  a  perfect  right  not  to 
wind  it  up,  but  to  stop  it — er — that 
was  never  agreed  to." 

I  looked  in  the  comer  of  the  room 
and  saw  that  the  old  philosopher  had 
almost  gone,  but  not  quite;  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  he  had  partly 
come  back  again.  His  form  was  as 
indistinct  as  his  voice,  it  wavered  like 
a  candle  in  a  breeze,  and  tried  hard  to 
keep  itself  together,  that  his  limbs 
might  not  part  company,  like  doads 
before  a  tempest.  "  If  you — er — ^woold 
just  let  it  go  again  while  I  talk  to  yon," 
he  pleaded,  "the  others — sha'n't — 
come  back,  and  111  tell  you  all^-er — 
all  about  it."  He  nearly  went  out  then 
and  there,  and  only  by  a  violent  effort 
braced  himself  up  into  comparative 
solidity.  He  was  a  courageous  old 
phantom. 

I  stood  hesitating,  with  my  finger 
on  the  clock.  A  wise  man  would  have 
let  well  alone ;  but  I  was  not  wise.  I 
wanted  to  know  "all  about  it."  I 
wanted  to  hear  the  secret  of  the  clock 
and  of  the  ghosts. 

"  You  are  sure  they  won't  come 
back?"  I  asked. 

"  I — er — promise — honour  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Just  give  me  a  few  ticks ;  so 
hard  to  speak  without.  Ah — er — 
t^vank  you — "  in  a  clear  voice  of  great 
relief,  as  I  set  the  clock  ticking. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  began  to 
gesticulate,  and  to  talk  violently,  not 
to  me,  but  to  the  other  ghosts.  Ap- 
parently they  were  gradually  convinced 
by  his  eloquence  (the  details  of  which 
I  could  not  quite  cateh),  for  it  became 
less  and  less  vehement;  and  at  last 
the  philosopher  turned  to  me  (he  was 
now  looking  perfectly  solid),  and  said 
with  a  smile,  "  It's  all  right,  they  have 
agreed  to  leave  the  negotiation  in  my 
hands.  I  always  had  great  influence 
with  them.  Your  uncle  often  con- 
sulted me  on  difficult  affairs.  Now 
we  can  sit  down  and  talk  comfortably 
together. 

"Before  I  go  any  further  in  my 
comipunication,"    the  phantom   went 
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on,  with  a  glance  at  the  clock  which 
was  comfortably  ticking  in  front  of 
us,  *^  I  must  make  one  bargain  with 
yoQ,  really  a  very  moderate  one.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion to  give  you,  and  you  'cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  it,  even  from  a  ghost,  for 
nothing." 

"  Tell  me  your  terms,''  I  responded 
with  a  brevity  in  strong  contrast  to  his 
courteous  circumlocution. 

**  They  are  very  simple,  very  simple, 
indeed,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands 
together  gently,  and  keeping  his  ghostly 
eye  on  me;  "just  that  you  should 
undertake  to  wind  this  clock  up  once 
a  year.     Merely  that." 

''  That  will,  as  I  understand/'  I  re- 
replied,  frowning,  "  be  equal  to  an 
invitation  to  the — er — to  your  agree- 
able friends  to  come  back  and  make 
as  much  hubbub  as  they  like." 

"  For  eight  days  only,  eight  days,  or 
nights,  as  I  should  more  accurately 
say.  What  are  those  in  a  whole  year  f 
I  must  have  something  in  return  for 
what  I  tell  you.  Those  at  any  rate  are 
my  terms."  He  pressed  his  unsub- 
stantial lips  firmly  together.  To  be 
brief,  I  consented.  It  was  again  a 
foolish  thing  to  do,  but  I  was  never 
very  wise,  and  my  curiosity  was  aroused. 
I  wanted  to  know  about  these  curious 
people  who  lived  somewhere  on  my 
premises.  I  can  boast  of  as  ancient  a 
descent  as  most  people,  and'  one  of  my 
earliest  ancestresses  (some  say  the  very 
earliest,  but  the  point  is  now  disputed) 
brought  a  good  deal  of  trouble  into 
our  family  by  too  curious  a  desire  to 
know  the  flavour  of  an  apple.  I  had 
inherited  her  curiosity.  She  was  a 
very  distinguished  woman,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  blush  for  the  family  fail- 
ing which  owed  its  introduction  to  her. 
I  consented  then.  The  ghost  sat  down 
in  my  easy  chair,  crossed  his  legs,  and 
began  his  story  with  great  affability. 

•*  Your  uncle  was  a  very  admirable 
man,  and  I  should  not  wish  to  say  a 
word  against  him.  He  had  unusual 
powers.  Everybody  with  unusual 
powers  has  a  right  to  exercise  them  at 
the  expense  of  weaker  creatures.    That 


is,  I  believe,  an  axiom  of  your  most 
advanced  thinkers.  Having  then  such 
powers,  he  looked  about  for  a  subject  to 
give  them  full  scope,  and  he  found — tis. 
We  were,  each  in  our  different  spheres, 
pursuing  our  appointed  tasks  with 
great  credit  to  ourselves  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  community.  Men  respected 
us,  women  feared  us :  we  had  power, 
sir,  and  influence.  There  was  not  one 
of  us  who  had  not  secured  a  comfortable 
situation,  and  was  not  doing  his  best 
to  fulfil  his  duty  in  it.  We  were 
active  then,  and  useful.  We  kept 
alive  the  past  in  the  memory  of  the 
vulgar,  who  do  not  read  and  will  not 
think :  we  threw  out  hints  of  the  super- 
natural :  we  awakened  the  emotions  of 
awe,  wonder,  compassion.  Are  not 
these  the  feelings,  sir,  which  it  was  the 
ambition  of  your  mighty  poets  in  the 
past  to  inspire  by  their  tragedies) 
You  can  all  of  you  reverence  ^schylus ; 
but  who  is  grateful  to  a  ghost  f  How- 
ever complaints  are  useless.  Your 
uncle  brought  us  from  our  various 
avocations,  and  shut  us  up  together  in 
a  museum,  like  a  set  of  mummies. 
What  could  we  do  there  but  become 
the  trivial,  miserable,  deteriorated 
beings  that  we  arel  The  dignity  of 
our  profession  was  gone.  We  could 
not  frighten  one  another.  We  could 
not  act  without  a  public.  We  became 
mere  puppets,  and  might  as  well  have 
been  worked  by  strings." 

At  this  juncture  I  interrupted  him. 
''Would  you  mind  telling  me  the 
locality  of  that  museum  t  "  I  asked. 

''Not  in  the  least,"  he  answered 
courteously,  "  but  it  would  be  difficult 
for  you  to  visit  it,  and  unadvisable. 
Your  uncle  had  it  buUt  on  purpose  for 
us.  It  is  an  immense  underground 
vault,  in  a  lonely  spot  in  the  park, 
after  it  was  finished,  the  entrance 
was  walled  up  and  soil  thrown  over 
the  whole,  as  before.  There  is  no  way 
in  or  out,  except  for  ghosts.  Your 
uncle  did  his  best  to  make  it  comfort- 
able for  us.  It  is  well  furnished  with 
secret  passages,  old  pictures,  oak- 
chests,  bones,  cupboards,  curtains,  and 
other  articles  for  which  he  thought  we 
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had  a  fancy.  It  is  in  fact  a  play- 
f^ound  for  us,  but  we  wanted  to  work. 
Your  uncle  never  could  understand 
that :  this  was  strange,  because  he  un- 
derstood it  well  enough  for  himself. 
We  became  so  unhappy  in  that  place, 
that  at  times  we  broke  out,  in  spite  of 
our  respect  for  him,  and  our  dread  of 
his  punishments,  which  were  very  in- 
genious, very  ingenious  indeed,''  added 
the  phantom  musingly,  as  if  he  re- 
membered one  or  two  which  few  men 
would  have  thought  of.  I  wished  that 
I  could  think  of  them. 

*'At  last  things  got  so  bad  between 
us,  that  I  was  appointed  ambassador 
I  said  to  your  uncle,  *  Now  look  here, 
let  us  talk  it  over  as  man  to  man. 
Ghosts  have  not  many  rights,  but  they 
have  a  few,  and  really,  you  know,  you 
should  not  trample  them  under  foot. 
Our  feelings  may  seem  superficial,  but 
they  exist,  you  ought  to  remember  that 
in  dealing  with  us '.  Your  uncle  listened 
to  me  quite  kindly,  and  I  put  the 
matter  before  him  still  further.  *  We 
don't  want  much  :  a  very  little  satisfies 
us.  Some  ghosts  are  content  to  appear 
only  once  in  a  hundred  years  or  so,  but 
I  never  heard  of  a  ghost  who  had  not 
his  appointed  day  out  at  some  time  or 
other.  It  is  not  reasonable,  it  is  not 
fair  to  deprive  him  of  it.  We  go  on 
practising  our  parts  down  there,  and 
we  must  have  some  chance,  just  the 
ghost  of  a  chance,  as  I  may  say,  to 
appear  in  them  before  the  public. 
There  must  be  a  possibility  of  it  to 
keep  our  minds  easy.  You  ought  to 
allow  us  that '.  *  Very  well ',  said  your 
uncle,  *  I'll  drive  a  bargain  with  you. 
Will  you  undertake  that  it  shall  be 
kept  by  all  the  others  as  well  as  your- 
self?' I  answered  that  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  speak  for  the  rest.  '  Then ', 
said  your  uncle,  'I  offer  you  this. 
You  are  free  to  come  out  and  enjoy 
yourselves  as  you  like,  whenever  that 
clock  on  my  mantel-piece  is  going,  hiit 
at  no  other  time.  That  was  the  main 
feature  of  the  compact  we  made  :  there 
were  other  small  conditions,  as  that 
the  clock  was  not  to  be  removed  from 
its  place,  or  wilfully  damaged  in  any 


way;  the  room  was  not  to  be  kept 
locked  up ;  no  one  except  himself  ^w%& 
to  know  the  secret  concerning  it.  These 
conditions  I  insisted  upon,  to  give  us 
a  real  chance  of  an  occasional  holiday, 
and  your  uncle  agreed  to  them  ;  but, 
would  you  believe  it,  sir  ",  the  phantom 
concluded  with  a  deep  sigh,-  '*  your 
uncle  had  such  power  of  will  that 
never,  by  any  accident,  was  the  clock 
wound  up  from  that  day  until  the  hour 
of  his  death  ". 

"And  now,"  I  responded  gloomily, 
''  I  have  actually  undertaken  to  isvind 
it  up  once  a  year  ". 

'^  You  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
information  in  return  ",  said  the  ghost 
cheerfully. 

"  Which  will  never  be  of  the  slight- 
est use  to  me  ",  I  answered  sadly,  fc»r 
the  apple  was  eaten,  and  the  family 
troubles  were  before  me. 

"  I  wish  ",  I  remarked  to  the  philo- 
sopher, "  that  you  could  induce  your 
friends  to  behave  with  a  little  more 
moderation  when  they  come  to  see  me 
next ". 

'^  I  will  use  all  my  influence  in  that 
direction  ",  he  answered,  with  a  polite 
bow  of  farewell.  The  dawn  was  break- 
ing, and,  like  a  puff  of  cold  wind,  he 
went  past  me  to  his  subterranean 
dwelling. 

I  next  had  an  interview  with  Timp- 
king,  and  tried  to  put  the  situation 
before  him  cheerfully.  We  engaged 
new  servants,  who  were  to  arrive  in 
eight  days,  and  for  the  next  few  nights 
we  put  up  with  the  ghosts  as  well  as 
we  could.  Timpkins  stood  by  me 
manfully  during  the  period,  and  when 
the  clock  had  run  down,  peace  pre- 
vailed. 

The  year  that  followed  was  a  plea- 
sant one.  Nobody  meddled  with  the 
clock,  and  the  ghosts  {»:actised  their 
parts  silently  underground.  I  liked 
my  uncle's  house,  and  I  enjoyed  the 
use  of  his  fortune.  I  almost  forgot 
at  times  that  it  included  a  collection 
of  phantoms.  But  the  months  went 
on,  and  the  season  came  when  I  was 
obh'ged  to  face  my  difficulties.  I  dis- 
missed my  servants  for  ten  days'  hoU- 
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day,  and  shut  up  all  the  house  except 
my  ovm  rooms.  I  engaged  Timpkins 
to  remain  with  me  during  the  awful 
week,  for  a  fee  of  a  hundred  guineas  : 
this  money  was  to  buy  his  silence 
also> 

''  I  am  afraid,  Timpkins '',  T  said 
sadly,  *'  that  we  may  expect  the 
ghosts  again.  I  am  obliged — er — to 
have  a  little  talk  with  them  *\ 

"  That's  a  pity,  sir '',  said  Timpkins, 
with  an  air  of  gloom.  "  It  isn't  well 
to  give  too  many  liberties  to  them 
creatures.  The  old  master  never  did 
it,  and  it  isn't  good  for  'em,  gives 
them  notions,  and  puts  them  up  to 
mischief  ". 

"It  won't  happen  often  ",  I  answered, 
apologetically,  **  only  once  a  year  ". 

"  Once  a  year  1  Indeed,  sir !  That's 
very  bad ! "  said  Timpkins  severely. 
He  departed  then,  and  I  was  left 
alone  with  the  clock. 

I  took  the  key  in  my  fingers,  and  I 
looked .  at  the  innocent  timepiece  with 
hatred.  Something  very  like  murder 
was  in  my  heai-t.  Should  I  dash  it 
to  my  feet  in  a  thousand  fragments  f 
Such  was  certainly  my  inclination, 
but  I  doubted  the  wisdom  of  indulg- 
ing it.  The  ghosts  would  regard  such 
an  act  of  violence  as  a  destruction  of 
their  agreement  with  my  uncle,  and 
would  swarm  all  over  the  premises  at 
once  and  for  ever.  At  present  they 
seemed  to  have  the  impression  (foolish 
creatures!)  that  I  had  the  power  of 
keeping  them  to  their  treaty  as  my 
uncle  would  have  done,  and  of  enforc- 
ing penalties  for  breach  of  contract. 
It  was  as  well  that  they  should  remain 
in  this  delusion :  I  had  no  wish  to 
destroy  it  by  any  rude  shock,  nor  to 
enlighten  them  as  to  the  real  depths 
of  my  weakness  and  the  poverty  of 
my  resources.  No,  I  would  do  no  act 
of  violence  :  I  would  keep  my  word 


with  the  phantom  philosopher  and 
wind  up  the  clock  ;  therefore  I  began 
my  task  with  self-control  and  outward 
calmness.  But  the  works  were  rusty : 
the  damp  had  got  into  the  inner 
chimney-wall  during  the  recent  rains, 
and  had  damaged  the  clock.  Still  I 
persisted  in  my  conscientious  efforts 
to  turn  the  key:  still  the  clock  re- 
sisted. Then  suddenly  there  was  a 
crack  and  a  whirr,  and  the  key  turned 
round  with  the  greatest  ease,  for  the 
mainspring  was  broken. 

I  sank  down  in  the  easy-chair  and 
rang  the  bell  for  the  butler,  who 
came  running  in  alarm. 

**  Timpkins ",  I  said  incoherently, 
"you  can  send  for  the  servants  as 
soon  as  you  like.  It's  all  right : 
they'll  never  come  again  ". 

Timpkins  looked  at  the  open  clock- 
face,  and  at  the  key  in  my  hand. 

**I  understand,  sir",  he  remarked 
with  significance ;  **  I  was  always 
sure  that  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  You^ve  broken  the  clock  I  "  Evi- 
dently he  approved  of  my  action : 
perhaps  he  thought  I  had  done  it  on 
purpose.  I  did  not  undeceive  him. 
It  was  to  the  ghosts,  and  not  to  him, 
that  I  was  answerable. 

We  sent  for  the  servants  to  return 
to  their  duties  at  once.  I  telegraphed 
invitations  to  some  of  my  friends  to 
come  and  have  a  jolly  week  with  me  ; 
and  a  jolly  week  we  had.  I  never 
felt  so  happy  in  my  life,  nor  so  free. 
Now  I  can  keep  my  compact  with  the 
phantom  without  fear.  I  shall  turn 
the  key  round  next  Christmas  with  a 
light  heart,  for  nothing  will  follow. 
And  the  ghosts  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain, for  the  thing  happened  entirely 
by  accident.  But  I  shall  not  have 
the  clock  mended :  that  was  not  in 
the  contract. 
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SOME  DISTANT  PROSPECTS  OF  ETON   COLLEGE. 


"When  we  desire  to  recall  what 
befell  us  in  the  earliest  period  of  youth, 
it  often  happens  that  we  confound 
what  we  have  heard  from  others  with 
that  which  we  really  possess  from  our 
own  direct  experience ".  So  wrote 
Goethe,  and  straightway  proceeded  to 
justify  himself  in  his  own  autobio- 
gi*aphy.  This  confusion  adds  one  more 
to  the  many  doubts  which  already 
perplex  the  too  conscientious  student 
of  history.  The  writer  who  draws  on 
the  treasures  of  his  own  memory  is 
rarely  able,  even  when  most  willing, 
to  distinguish  between  Truth  and 
Poetry.  Inextricably  confounded  in 
his  own  mind,  the  two  beautiful 
shadows  gain  no  firmness  of  outline 
in  their  passage  to  the  minds  of  others. 
For  our  own  part,  we  would  not  have 
it  otherwise.  A  mighty  Father  of  the 
Church  has  branded  Poetry  as  'Hhe 
wine  of  demons."  'Tis  a  wine  we  love. 
It  gladdeneth  the  heart,  and  leaveth 
no  headache  on  the  morrow.  For  we 
frankly  own  ourselves  to  be  of  that 
feeble  band,  of  whom  Bacon  says : 
'*  Doth  any  man  doubt  that,  if  there 
were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain 
opinions,  fiattering  hopes,  false  valua- 
tions, imaginations  as  one  would,  and 
the  like,  but  it  would  leave  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  men  poor  shrunken 
things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indis- 
position, and  unpleasing  to  them- 
selves ? " 

Many  and  famous  are  the  instances 
of  this  morganatic  alliance  between 
Truth  and  Poetry  :  none  perhaps  more 
famous  than  the  heroic  delusion 
nourished  by  George  the  Fourth,  that 
he  had  led  the  charge  of  English 
cavalry  which  broke  the  French  line 
at  Waterloo.  In  one  of  the  books  to 
which  we  owe  these  distant  prospects 
of  Eton  there  is  another  and,  if  less 


magnificent,  not  less  remarkable  in- 
stance.^ The  reverend  chronicler  shall 
tell  it  in  his  own  words : 

'*  When  Stapylton  a  few  years  ago  inserted 
the  names  of  ful  the  elevens  at  the  beginning 
of  his  famed  '  Eton  List/  he  received  a  letter 
one  morning  from  India  from  this  noted  jadge 
of  the  High  Court,  who  begged  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  mistakes  in  the  list  of  '82 — one 
or  two  he  had  inserted  who  were  not  in  the 
eleven.  Wilkinson,  of  course,  he  knew,  and 
in  connection  with  him,  he  remembered  going 
to  a  dance  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  but  the 
omission  he  had  to  complain  of  was  his  avm 
name  I  Stapylton  sent  the  judge's  letter  on  to 
my  eldest  brother,  asking  if  he  could  explain 
matters.  My  brother  replied  that  he  haa  for- 
warded it  to  me,  as  the  right  man  to  correct 
any  mistake.  I  returned  it  with  the  answer 
that  the  *  judge  never  played  in  our  eleven  at 
all  I '  There  was  an  hallucination  !  It  was,  I 
suppose,  like  the  old  stonr  of  the  Prince 
Regent  about  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  had 
recounted  this  event  so  often,  that  at  last  he 
fancied  and  asserted  he  was  present  himself ! 
I  suppose  the  judge  had  the  same  feeling ;  but 
one  curious  point  still  connected  with  the  story 
was  that  in  the  year  '32,  when  it  was  fully 
impressed  on  his  mind  that  he  plaved,  we 
beat  Harrow  by  one  innings  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  runs,  bnt  in  the  year  1833,  when 
he  really  did  play,  Harrow  beat  Eton  by  eight 
wickets ! " 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  conscious  of  this 
sweet  confusion,  is  careful  not  to 
assume  too  much  infallibility  for 
his  own  memory.  Indeed,  so  careful 
is  he  that  once  his  caution  takes  a 
most  baffling  form,  when,  after  har- 
rowing our  feelings  on  one  page  by 
the  story  of  a  poor  little  lad  who  was 
drowned  while  bathing  in  an  ominous 
pool  known  as  Deadman's  Hole,  on  the 
next  he  relieves  them  by  recounting 
the  recovery  and  restoration  of  the 
corpse,  and  its  graphic  narrative  of 
its  sensations.  Yet  even  he,  with  all 
his  care,  does  lose  his  way  now  and 

^  Reminiscences  of  Eton  (Keate's  Time) : 
by  the  Rev.  C.  AlUx  Wilkinson,  London ; 
1888. 
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then  in  these  fairy  paths.  He  has, 
for  example,  got  it  into  his  head  that 
Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte^  was  not  fostered 
in  that  holy  shade  which  sheltered  his 
own  youth.  Mr.  Lyte's  book,  from 
which  he  quotes  not  a  little,  he  allows 
to  be  no  bad  thing  for  one  who  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  school — a 
reservation  which  he  is  also  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  entertaining  pages  of 
Etoniana.  This  warning  he  impresses 
on  his  readers  not  once  but  many  times, 
with  a  complacency  almost  bordering 
on  the  Pharisaical  Yet,  though  it  is 
true  that  the  author  of  Etoniana  was 
not  an  Etonian,  those  school- lists  which 
Mr.  Wilkinson  so  often  quotes  might 
have  shown  him  his  mistake  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Lyte — to  say  nothing  of 
the  dedication  of  that  gentleman's 
history,  EtoneTisibus  EUmensis,  He 
can  construe  that ;  for  he  claims,  and 
claims  with  perfect  reason,  that  though 
the  course  of  Latin  and  Greek  learning 
was  in  his  day  narrow,  yet  what  was 
learned  therein  was  learned  well.  His 
own  language  was,  he  complains.  Sadly 
Deglected  ;  and  we  fear  that  he  has 
shown  some  reason  also  for  this  com- 
plaint,— or  at  least  suffered  his  printers 
to  show  reason.  His  pages  swarm  with 
errors  innumerable, — errors,  it  must 
he  added,  not  English  only.  What 
manner  of  language  and  verse  is  this  % 

^*  Carmina  quantar  vogas,  carmina  tanta  dedi." 

He  should  have  recollected  that  his 
young  readers  will  not,  like  us  poor 
sons  of  Grub  Street,  grown  wise  with 
bitter  experience,  be  able  always  to 
detect  the  fine  Koman  hand  of  the 
printer,  and  will  credit  him  with  the 
qaaint  devices  of  diction,  spelling,  and 
so  forth,  which  unconsciously  adorn 
his  tale,  and  may  indeed  be  thought 
also  to  point  his  moral.  And  there  is 
another  matter  on  which  he  is  not  un- 
likely to  get  still  shorter  shrift.  As 
becomes  one  who  has  worn  the  light 
blue  cap  both  at  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
and  played  in  his  day  for  the  Gentle- 

*  Author  of  A  History  of  Eton  College  (1875) 
and  A  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
(1886). 


men  of  England,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has 
much  to  say  about  cricket.  In  his 
admiration  for  that  noble  game  and 
the  many  fine  lessons  it  teaches,  we 
most  cordially  join ;  but  we  will  take 
the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  him  that, 
when  he  mentions  Mr.  Buxton,  of 
Harrow  and  Cambridge  fame,  as  a 
bowler  against  whom  no  batsman  of 
this  timorous  day,  even  in  full  pano- 
ply of  pculs  and  gloves,  will  dare  to 
stand,  he  may  be  writing  very  good 
Poetry,  but  he  is  certainly  writing 
very  bad  Truth.  Has  the  good  gentle- 
man ever  seen  Mr.  Buxton  bowl  1 
Most  straight  in  virtue  he  may  be, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  mildest-mannered 
bowlers  with  whom  a  rude  batsman 
ever  took  liberties.  Nor  has  even 
Barnes  won  his  fame  by  the  particular 
swiftness  of  his  deliveries.  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  young  critics  are  not  un- 
likely to  stare,  and  possibly  to  do 
something  more  than  gasp,  when  they 
find  an  old  captain  of  the  Eton  Eleven 
thus  tripping.  However,  it  is  not  at 
all  our  purpose  to  cavil  at  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, but  rather  in  all  good  fellowship 
to  wander  back  with  him  a  while  into 
that  old  world  whose  life  he  so  enter- 
tainingly recalls,  and  among  whose 
heroes  he  was  not  the  least.  Nor 
shall  we  concern  ourselves  to  ask  where 
Truth  ends  and  Poetry  begins.  We 
are  all  mortal,  Etonians  and  others; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  our- 
selves, who  write  these  lines,  have 
given,  and  shall  always  give,  to  the 
figures  which  shine  on  us  through 
those  sunset  mists  proportions  more 
heroical  and  colours  more  enchanting 
than  they  ever  wore  in  the  clear  light 
of  dawn. 

Eton  under  the  rule  of  Keate 
must,  when  all  allowances  are  made, 
have  been  a  lively  place.  Every  one 
knows — for  every  one  has  read  Eothen 
— Mr.  Kinglake's  famous  description 
of  the  great  little  man  :  **  He  was  very 
little  more,  if  more  at  all,  than  five 
feet  in  height ;  and  was  not  very  great 
in  girth,  but  within  this  space  was 
concentrated  the  pluck  of  ten  bat- 
talions."    Ten  battalions,  even  with  a 
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magistrate  added  to  read  the  Kiot 
Act,  would  hardly  suffice  in  these 
degenerate  days  to  keep  in  order 
such  an  unruly  host  of  boys.  Yet 
we  doubt  whether  Keate  was  really 
such  an  Orbilius  as  popular  tradition 
has  made  him.  **  Flogging  ",  says  our 
chronicler — who  however  insists  on 
his  old  head-master's  essential  kindli- 
ness, of  which,  knowing  him,  as  boys 
say,  "at  home",  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  judge — **  Flogging  was  the 
head  and  front,  or  perhaps  I  may  say, 
the  head  and  tail,  of  the  system  in 
Keate's  time".  And  indeed,  if  half 
one  hears  and  reads  be  true,  John 
Keate  might  almost  stand  for  that 
primitive  Aryan  Man  who  has  lately 
been  discovered  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Birch.  Mr.  Wilkinson  gives  a 
most  ludicrous  instance  of  the  force 
of  the  ruling  passion. 

***  Don't  Rnswer  me,  sir,  Til  flog  you 
directly  *,  was — it  may  be  said — a  stereotyped 
phrase  in  our  head-master's  book  for  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  life,  and  even  after  this  it 
sometimes  cropped  up.  I  remember  some 
years  afterwards,  when  1  was  his  curate,  1  was 
blowing  up  one  of  my  Hampshire  bumpkins 
after  church  for  some  irregularity  or  misbe- 
haviour. The  boy  stood  with  his  mouth  open 
and  hat  on  his  head,  and  was  just  beginning 
to  make  some  excuse,  wlien  my  old  rector 
strutted  up,  sturdy  still  in  his  gait  and  full  of 
apparent  ire,  which  he  always  put  on  in  his 
old  communication  with  the  boys  at  Eton,  and 
probably  fancying  himself  there,  with  the 
never-failing  umbrella  in  his  hand  he  poked 
oir  the  village  boy's  hat  as  he  said  :  '  AVhat's 
this,  sir  ?  Don't  answer  me,  sir,  take  olVyour 
hat,  sir,  I'll  flog  you  directly  *  ". 

Yet  it  is  possible  that  these  stern 
resolutions  were  not  always  fulfilled  to 
the  very  letter.  Among  our  acquaint- 
ances we  have  the  honour  to  number  a 
very  distinguished  pupil  of  Keate,  and 
a  contemporary  of*  Mr.  Wilkinson  to 
boot ;  and  he  always  deprecates  the 
idea  that  his  old  chief  was  (as  Pope, 
to  be  sure,  says  are  all  chiefs)  nothing 
but  a  rod.  He  may  be  at  fault,  of 
course,  as  well  as  others ;  but  we  sus- 
pect that  the  memorable  occasion  when 
Keate  crushed  a  general  rebellion  in 
the  bud  by  flogging  the  entire  Lower 
Fifth  in  batches  all  through  a  sum- 


mer's night,   took  such   hold  of    the 
popular  fancy  that  it  has  come  to  be 
commonly  assumed  that  education  as 
well  as  discipline  was  invariably  ad- 
ministered in  this  fashion  by  the  fiery 
little  Doctor.     And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  Keate's  reputation  has 
unjustly   suffered,   he  was    his    ow^n 
worst   detractor.     ''  Manners  maketh 
Man  ",  is  the  well-known  motto  of  a 
famous   College;   "and   the   want   of 
them,  I  suppose,  the  Fellow  ",  was,  or 
is  said  to  have  been  (of  coarse  in  an- 
cient times),  the  comment  on  a  certain 
member  of  that  august  body  to  whom 
learning  had   not  given    its    wonted 
polish.     Keate's  manners  to  his  boys 
were  evidently,  to  say  the  least,  not 
conciliatory ;  and  the  effect  was  the 
greater   from   its  contrast  with    the 
somewhat  playful   indulgence   of  his 
predecessor,  Goodall.     Even  those  who 
suffered  most  from  them    never    in 
after-time   doubted  the  righteousness 
of  his    summary    dealings    with    all 
opposition  to  his  authority  ;  but  some- 
how he  had  an  unlucky  knack  of  doing 
right  in  the  wrong  way.     One  of  his 
pupils,  cordially  granting  him   '^  the 
pluck  of  ten  battalions,"  significantlj 
adds,    "but  he  was  always  parading 
his   battalions.''     It  was  his  general 
bearing  and  language,  as  much  as  any 
direct  interference  with  their  privi- 
leges  or   pleasures,   that  stirred  the 
boys  against  him.     He  was  an  utter 
infidel,  we  are  told,  as  to  the  existence 
of  chivalry  in  boys.     It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  on  this  point  to  distinguish 
between  cause  and  effect,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  his  own  experience 
of  them  admitted  no  other  belief.     Mr. 
L'Estrange,   an   Etonian    of    a  later 
generation,  thinks  that  Dr.  Hawtrey's 
urbanity,  and  especially  his  confidence 
in   the   boys,   tended    to   cultivate  a 
gentlemanly  spirit,  of  which,  however, 
he  does  not  seem  able  to  recall  many 
proofs.^     Mr.  Wilkinson,  on  the  other 
hand,    opines,    in    his    own    playful 
style,    that     "  poor    Hawtrey,    with 
all    his    good    intentions    and    over- 

*  Vert  de  Vert's  Eton  Days,  &c  ;  by  R«f. 
A.  G.  L'Estrange.    London  :  1887. 
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politeness  to  the  boys,  was  far  more 
humbugged  than  old  Keate  with  his 
sharpness  and  unmitigated  bluster^''. 
And,  indeed,  we  suspect  that  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  the  most 
cogent  appeal  to  a  boy's  honour  is 
made  through  that  portion  of  his 
frame  where  honour  is  popularly,  and 
somewhat  quaintly,  held  to  have  fixed 
her  seat.  Nor  does  this  suspicion 
cast  any  slur  on  our  young  barbarians. 
Among  themselves  the  tables  of  their 
law  are  held  sacred,  and  the  unlucky 
wight  who  violates  them  gets  but  short 
shrift.  But  the  laws  that  are  made 
for  them,  without  their  sanction  or 
consideration,  are  quite  another  matter. 
They  are  kept,  or  broken,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  authorities  to 
maintain  them.  Some  boys,  of  course, 
there  will  always  be  in  every  school  on 
whom  the  mitis  aapientia,  the  under- 
standing kindness  of  such  a  nature, 
for  example,  as  Dr.  Balston's,  works 
wonders.  But  they  will  always  be  the 
exceptions,  and  must  always  be,  while 
human  nature  remains  human.  Less 
rare  exceptions  now,  perhaps,  than 
formerly.  The  times  change,  and 
manners,  if  not  men,  change  with 
them.  A  wider  range  of  studies, 
added  to  an  improved  dietary  and 
sanitary  system,  may  have  at  once 
expanded  and  softened  the  nature  of 
our  boys.  How  this  may  be,  we  can 
but  say  with  the  poet, 

"  We  know  not,  and  we  speak  of  what  has 
been." 

It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that, 
whether  he  found  or  made  them  so, 
the  boys  whom  Keate  ruled  were  a 
wild  and  mutinous  lot.  That  there 
was  any  real  bad  blood  between  master 
and  boys,  we  do  not  believe.  Despot 
as  he  was,  Keate  was  not  really 
unpopular.  A  lad,  smarting  from 
those  Roman  rods,  bore  doubtless,  like 
Boadicea,  an  indignant  mien,  and  took 
strange  counsel  withhis  f  ellow-suSerers. 
But  though  the  hand  which  chastened 
them  so  sorely  may  not  perhaps  have 
been  greatly  loved,  it  was  certainly 
respected.   After  Keate  had  laid  down 


the  ferule  he  often  revisited  Eton ; 
and  on  one  Fourth  of  June,  when  the 
well-known  face  was  seen  looking  down 
on  the  boats  in  Boveney  Lock,  the 
crews  stood  up  and  cheered  their  old 
master  with  a  will.  There  is  nothing 
boys  admire  so  much  as  the  strong 
man.  It  was  a  fair  trial  of  strength 
between  them  and  Keate  ;  and  Keate 
won.  Whatever  else  he  was,  or  was 
not,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that  he  proved  himself  master.  Like 
all  great  men,  moreover — and  among 
school-masters  who  shall  deny  John 
Keate  the  name  of  Great  f —  he  could 
be  merciful  in  his  strength.  Not  many 
in  his  position  would,  we  think,  have 
forebome  as  he  forebore  when  a 
boy  threw  a  large  stone  at  him  in 
the  middle  of  school.  Had  the 
offender  been  expelled  straightway,  no 
one  could  have  protested.  Had  he 
been  flogged  with  the  utmost  power  of 
that  terrible  right  arm,  he  would  have 
been  most  righteously  served.  But  all 
Keate  did  was  to  rise  from  his  seat 
and  say,  "  I  require  to  know  who  the 
individual  was  who  threw  that  stone"; 
and  when  the  boy  answered,  "  It  was 
I  did  it,  sir,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  ", 
the  Doctor  forgave  him  on  the  spot. 

We  have  heard  of — nay,  to  be  frank, 
we  have  ourselves  assisted  at  the  con- 
veyance of  rats,  frogs,  and  such  small 
deer  into  the  school-room  of  an  offend- 
ing master ;  but  a  stone  surpasses  the 
legitimate  expression  of  popular  feeling. 
It  was  a  brutal  act,  and  characteristic 
of  a  time  which,  with  many  fine  and 
noble  qualities,  was  undeniably  in  some 
ways  brutal.  Fighting,  for  example, 
was  often  encouraged  to  a  cruel  pitch 
among  lads  too  young  for  such  rough 
work.  They  fought  stripped  to  the 
waist,  with  their  seconds  and  bottle- 
holders,  in  strict  imitation  of  the  pro- 
fessional Ring.  It  needed  the  death 
of  poor  young  Ashley  to  curb  within 
reasonable  bounds  a  necessary  and 
wholesome  mode  of  arbitration  which 
no  wise  man  would  ever  wish  to  see 
fall  into  dishonour  among  schoolboys. 
Sir  Francis  Doyle  has  told  us  in  his 
Reminiscences    what    Keate' s    views 
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were  on  fighting,  and  in  what  gallant 
style  he  expressed  them  on  this  sad 
occasion.  '*  It  is  not ",  he  said  to  the 
upper  boys,  '*  that  I  object  to  fighting 
in  itself.  On  the  contrary,  I  like  to 
see  a  boy  who  receives  a  blow  return 
it  at  once ;  but  that  you,  the  heads 
of  the  school,  should  allow  a  contest 
to  go  on  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  has 
shocked  and  grieved  me ''. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  tells  of  a  famous  fight 
in  his  time,  when  one  of  the  combat- 
ants, disdaining  his  second's  knee, 
strutted  about  between  the  rounds 
spouting  Homer, — an  epical  display  also 
attributed  to  Shelley  in  his  memorable 
battle  some  twenty  years  earlier.  And 
earlier  still  of  course  was  the  yet  more 
memorable  set-to  between  Arthur 
Wellesley  and  "  Bobus  "  Smith.  The 
latter,  who  was  much  the  bigger  boy, 
was  well  thrashed,  and  the  sting  of 
this  defeat  never  left  him  till  Waterloo 
•had  been  won.  Then  he  used  to  say 
he  thought  it  no  shame  to  have  been 
beaten  by  the  man  who  had  beaten 
Buonaparta  Fighting  has  probably 
gone  out  of  fashion  now  with  young 
England  at  Eton  as  elsewhere.  The 
boy,  of  course,  imitates  the  man  ;  and 
when  the  elders  no  longer  thought 
it  necessary  to  answer  every  hot  word, 
or  settle  every  mere  difference  of 
opinion  with  a  pair  of  pistols,  the 
youngsters  naturally  began  to  realise 
that  a  pair  of  fists  was  not  the  only 
guardian  of  one's  honour.  Naturally 
also  the  blood  runs  cooler  in  the  age 
of  Apollinaris  than  it  ran  in  the  age 
of  Beer.  Those  who  were  at  Eton  in 
the  early  Sixties  will  doubtless  recall 
a  famous  bout  at  the  Fives  Courts  one 
afternoon  between  two  young  Trojans 
of  the  Fifth  Form ;  and  about  a 
decade  later  there  was  a  more  formal 
affair  in  a  field  off  the  Datchet  road, 
wherein  one  of  the  combatants  proved 
himself  a  worthy  descendant  of  "the 
Last  of  the  English."  But  for  the 
most  part  this  practical  illustration  of 
the  argumentuin  ad  hominem  is  now 
confined,  we  suspect,  to  the  lower  boys, 
and  is  possibly  not  rampant  among 
them.     Nor  does  this  prove  any  de- 


cadence of  spirit.  So  long  as  a  boy  is 
ready  to  fight  when  he  must,  there  is 
no  need  to  lament  that  the  occasions 
for  fighting  are  rare. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  playing- 
fields  that  the  life  of  those  days  was 
rough.  The  domestic  and  dietary  ar- 
rangements did  not  go  beyond  the 
necessaries  of  existence,  and  in  these 
well-ordered  days  will  hardly  be 
thought  to  have  included  them.  Boys 
were  not  then  supposed  to  have 
entered  on  our  common  heritage  of 
fieshly  ills :  cold,  pain,  and  labour 
were  unknown  quantities.  Overcoats 
and  umbrellas,  even  in  the  bitterest 
and  rainiest  winters,  were  a  scandal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  sturdy  little  Doctor. 
"  Wet,  sir !  *'  he  would  say  to  any  boy 
who  ventured  to  plead  that  he  had 
feelings  like  others.  '*  Cold,  sir  I  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  weather,  sir.  You  must 
make  the  best  of  it :  you're  not  at  a 
girls'  school."  To  be  sure  he  occasion- 
ally enveloped  his  own  diminutive  form 
in  a  long  dark- blue  cloak  of  military 
cut,  and  always,  in  sunshine  and  in 
rain,  carried  an  umbrella  ;  but  this  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  more  as  a 
weapon  of  offence,  and  defence,  than  as 
a  protection  against  the  weather.  Com- 
forts were  scorned  :  luxuries  depended 
on  pocket-money,  and,  when  that  was 
forthcoming,  seem  to  have  taken  the 
form  rather  of  barbaric  profusion  than 
delicacy.  According  to  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
when  a  boy  entertained  his  friends  at 
breakfast,  a  dish  of  twelve  sausages 
was  considered  the  proper  portion  of 
each  guest,  besides  devilled  kidneyp, 
rrgR.  jam,  and  other  such  pretty  little 
tiny  kickshaws.  Boys  huve  alw;>js>, 
and  rightly,  been  famous  for  their 
appetites.  We  have  ourselves  seen 
three  mutton-chops  and  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  stout  make  their  way  down 
one  young  throat  at  breakfast — but 
that  was  after  an  early  run  with  the 
beagles;  and  the  evidence  at  a  once 
notorious  trial  proved  how  many 
poached  eggs  could  be  consumed  at  a 
sitting.  But  all  such  feats  are  but 
as  the  meal  of  the  fair  Amind  before 
the  exploits  of   Keate's   young   Oar 
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gantuas.  life  among  the  Collegers  was 
especially  hard.  Mr.  Wilkinson  (who, 
like  Hallam,  Milman,  and  many 
another  good  man  before  him,  was  not 
elected  on  the  Foundation  till  he 
passed  some  time  as  an  Oppidan)  adds 
his  testimony  to  the  hardships  endured 
by  the  tenants  of  Long  Chamber.  In- 
deed, till  Provost  Hodgson  carried  his 
famous  reforms,  the  existence  of  the 
King's  Scholars  was  little  short  of  a 
disgrace  to  any  civilised  community ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  know- 
ledge of  this,  added  to  other  causes 
which  have  now  also  disappeared, 
greatly  increased  the  contempt  in 
which  the  Oppidans  for  a  long  while 
held  their  gown-wearing  comrades. 

But  by  far  the  gravest  offence  of 
those  days  lay  in  Chapel,  and  in  the 
general  laxity  of  the  regard  paid  to 
affairs    of    religion.      Merely    as     a 
matter    of    discipline    the    boys'   be- 
haviour in   Chapel   must    have  been 
a  gross  outrage   on  decency ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  those  with  whom 
these  matters  rested  did  much  by  their 
own  example  or  teaching  to  inculcate 
a  higher  and  more  serious  tona  There 
are  two  stories  of  this  time,  both  told 
by  Mr.  Lyte,  which,  though  probably 
apocryphal,  are  in  their  way  character- 
istic of  the  levity  we  speak  of.     One 
describes  the  misadventure  of  a  batch 
of  candidates  for  confirmation  whose 
names  were  by  accident  sent  up  to  the 
Head-master  on  a  slip  of  paper  identi- 
cal in  size  and  shape  with  the  "bill" 
used  for  reporting  delinquents.    Keate 
flogged  them  all,  being  the  more  angry 
with  them  for  attempting  to  escape  on 
a  plea  which  he  thought  irreverent  as 
well  as  false.     The  other  gives  the 
Doctor's  own  conmient  on  the  sixth 
Beatitude  :— "  'Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart.'     Mind  that :  it's  your  duty  to 
be  pure  in  heart.     If  you  are  not  pure 
in  heart,  I'll  flog  you."     But  this  is 
one  of  the  distant  prospects  on  which 
none  would  wish  to  linger.     Nor  does 
it  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Eton. 
In  another  book  wherein  the  spirits 
of  the  writer's  school-time  are  called 
from  the  vasty  deep  of  memory,  things 
No.  339. — VOL.  Lvii. 


seem  to  have  been  little  better  at 
Winchester.^  But  those  days  are  gone ; 
and  here  at  least  all  will  echo  Will 
Waterproof's  words,  "  With  time  T 
do  not  quarrel." 

In  reading  these  old   recollections 
the  marvel  of  it  all  is  how  mightily 
the  boys  flourished,  and,  strangest  part 
of  all,  flourished  intellectually  as  well 
as   physically.      One  can   understand 
how  the  hard  life  Mr.  Wilkinson  re- 
counts  bred  a   hard   race :    one   can 
understand  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
saying  (an   article   of  historic   faith, 
of   course,   among  all  Etonians)  that 
the    battle    of    Waterloo    was    won 
in   the  playing-fields  of  Eton.     Mr. 
Wilkinson   is   possibly   only    soaring 
into  a  fine  careless  rapture  when  he 
ascribes  the  wonderful  escape  of  an 
Etonian  at  Inkerman  to  the  skill  with 
rifle,  revolver  and  broadsword  that  he 
had   brought  with  him  from    school, 
where,  even  in  those  fighting  days,  such 
courses  of  education  were,  we  opine, 
not  commonly  pursued.  But  the  school - 
life  of  our  fathers  was  no  doubt  well 
framed  to  turn  out  a  sturdy  race  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  any 
mortal  chance.     How  they  came  to  do 
so  well  in  the  affairs  of  the  mind  is 
not  so  intelligible.     Keate  was  a  first- 
rate  Latin  scholar,  though  his  skill  in 
Greek  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain    (first-rate   Grecians   were    rarer 
then  than  now),  and  he  had  some  good 
scholars  under  him.      But  when  one 
reads    of    the    tumultuous    and    hap- 
hazard manner  in  which  the  hours  of 
school  were  passed,  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinary disproportion  of  masters  to 
boys,  it  is  a  marvel  how  well   Eton 
held  her  own    in   those  days  at  the 
Universities.      **I  have,"  writes  Mr. 
Wilkinson, 

"the  Eton  list  of  1826  before  me,  and  I  soo 
that,  though  there  was  a  head-master  and  tw»> 
assistants  for  the  lower  school,  which  consisted 
of  thirty -seven  boys,  the  actual  head-master 
of  the  upper  school  had  only  seven  assistants 
for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  number,  which 
consisted  of  five  hundred  and  fifteen  boys,  one 


*  What  I  Remember  ;  by  Thomas  Adolphus 
Trollope.  In  two  volumes:  London,  1887. 
See  vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 
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hundred  and  sixteen  of  whom — that  is,  the 
sixth  form  and  all  the  upper  division — were 
up  to  Keate  at  the  top  of  the  upper  school, 
and  the  whole  remove,  upper  and  lower,  with 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  boys,  were  up  to  one 
master  in  the  'lobby,*  which,  I  should  think, 
could  not  have  held  above  eighty  or  ninety  at 
most,  packed  almost  like  herrings  in  a  barrel. '' 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  narrate  the 
high-jinks  which  naturally  went  on  in 
such  a  mob,  and  must  have  made  Upper 
School  a  regular  pandemonium.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  indisputable  that, 
despite  the  onset  led  by  The  Edinburgh 
Keview  at  the  close  of  Keate's  reign, 
his  best  boys  had  no  cause  to  blush 
when  matched  at  the  Universities  with 
those  from  other  schools,  even  with 
those  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  Dr.  Butler  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
immense  list  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  com- 
piled of  Etonians  who  were  after- 
wards conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of 
English  affairs,  at  home  and  abroad, 
is  not  perhaps  much  to  the  point.  Eton 
was  then,  as  it  has  always  been,  pre- 
eminently the  school  of  the  aristocracy ; 
and  in  those  old  days,  when  competi- 
tive examinations  for  all  things  under 
heaven  were  unknown,  the  high  places 
of  the  realm  were  mostly  filled  by 
members  of  aristocratic  families,  and 
not,  we  venture  to  think,  so  badly 
filled  as  it  pleases  a  democracy  to 
think.  But  in  the  pages  both  of 
Etoniana  and  Mr.  Lyte's  book  there 
is  ample  proof  that  in  some  way, 
which  it  is  certainly  now  hard  to 
understand,  Keate  did  turn  out  some 
very  good  scholars ;  or,  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  boys  who  only 
wanted  the  ampler  and  serener  air  of 
the  Universities  to  become  very  good 
scholars.  Of  course,  generally  speak- 
ing, scholarship  was  not  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  the  exact  thing  it  has  since 
become.  The  classics  were  studied 
rather  on  their  literary  than  their 
philological  side,  and  were  not  possibly 
less  understood  and  valued  on  that 
account.  But  the  true  reason  lies  in 
this  fact  :  the  Eton  boys  of  those 
days,  if  they  learned  but  little,  learned 
that  little  well.  Homer,  Horace,  and 
Yirgil  formed  the  basis  of  theirclassical 


education ;  and  if  a  boy  went  regolarlj 
up  the  school,  and  passed  his  last  year 
or  two  under  Keate's  own  eye,  it  was 
his  own  fault  if  he  did  not  come  to 
know  the  best  part  of  those  three 
authors  almost  literally  by  heart  ; 
for  the  "saying-lessons"  were  long 
and  frequent  then,  and  the  mere 
mechanical  exercise  of  learning  every 
day  so  many  lines  of  verse,  whether 
they  be  Greek,  Latin,  or  Eof^lish, 
is  one  of  the  very  best  mental 
disciplines  possible.  And  it  will,  we 
think,  be  generally  allowed  that  a 
boy  who  knows  Homer,  Horace,  and 
Virgil  as  thoroughly  perhaps  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  boy  to  know  them, 
starts  with  every  chance  of  becoming 
a  good  classical  scholar.  The  system 
is  now  changed:  Changes  come  now 
so  thick  and  fast  that  one  might  fancy 
our  puzzled  lads  asking,  with  the 
melancholy  poet, 

**  But  we,  brought  forth  and  reared  in  hours 
Of  change,  alarm,  surprise — 
What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  ours  I 
What  leisure  to  grow  wise  !  ** 

It  is  thought  better  for  a  boy  to  know 
very  many  things  imperfectly  than 
to  know  one  or  two  things  well.  Per- 
haps in  these  days  it  is  better  for  the 
boy,  commercially  speaking ;  just  as  in 
these  days  the  best  education  for  a 
girl  is  considered  to  be  that  which 
enables  her  to  chatter  glibly  (guile- 
less of  all  Greek)  about  the  immortal 
truths  of  Plato,  and  to  hold  views« 
more  startling  than  orthodox,  on 
leprosy  and  the  law  of  population. 
The  pastors  and  masters  of  the  young 
generation  may  be  presumed  to  know 
their  own  business  best :  at  any  rate 
it  certainly  is  not  ours  to  teach  it  to 
them ;  but  what  came  out  of  that  old, 
wild,  narrow,  routine-fed  Eton,  does 
seem  to  suggest  that  they  were  not 
wholly  astray  who  kept  to  the  Greek 
maxim,  "  Give  us  a  good  thing  two  or 
three  times  over." 

We  have  lingered  so  long  among 
the  more  serious  reflections  that  these 
old-world  memories  have  suggested, 
that  we  have  but  little  time  or  spttce 
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left  us  for  the  lighter  ones.     Mr.  Wil- 
kinson's   book    supplies    these    more 
copionsly  than  Mr.  L'Estrange's.   The 
latter  however    tells  a  story  of   Dr. 
Hawtrey,  which  shows  that,  for  all  his 
politeness  and  urbanity  to  the  boys, 
he  had  a  pretty  wit  and  could  exercise 
it   on    occasion.      He    was    flogging 
("swishing  "  is  the  canonical  term  at 
Eton)  a  little  fellow  for  playing  cards, 
and  the  victim  did  not  take  the  pun- 
ishment stolidly.     "Play  whist,  will 
you  1 "  said  the  Doctor  (swish).   "  Odd 
tricks,  indeed  I "  (swish).     "  Oh,  yes — 
all  right — you  shuflle,  and  Til  cut." 
A  still  more  bitter  joke  weus  told  (slan- 
derously, no  doubt)  of  the  Doctor  in 
our  time,  perpetrated  at  the  expense 
of  a  lad  who  was  expiating  a  visit  to 
Ascot  races  ;  but  the  form,  the  verbal 
form,  that  joke  took  must  be  left  to 
the  imagination.  Keate's  divine  wrath 
was  sometimes  also  pointed  with  a  jest, 
though,  as  may  be  guessed,  its  humour 
was  mostly  very  grim.    ,  A  luckless 
lad  in  his  division  construed  a  famous 
passage  in  Horace  thus  :    ''  Exegi,  I 
have  eaten,  manamentuTn,  a  monument, 
perennius,  harder,   cisre,   than   brass/' 
"Oh,  you  have,  have  you,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  Then  you'll  stay  afterwards, 
and  111  give  you  something  that  will 
help  you  to  digest  it."     But  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  amusing  samples  of 
scholastic  irony,  and  the  cruelest,  was 
one  which  came  under  our  own  notice. 
A  certain  boy,  in  construing  Greek 
Testament  (in  those  days  always  taken 
at  the  first  school  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  a  bitter   winter's   morning, 
we  well   remember,   this   was)   came 
upon  a  word  to  which  our  old  English 
translators  gave,  as  their  good  custom 
was,  an  old  English  equivalent.     The 
boy,  after  hesitating  a  while,  substi- 
tuted a  modem  and  polite  circumlocu- 
tion.     "My  little  friend,"  said   the 
master,    "  is  that  modesty,   or  is   it 
ignorance)     For  if  it  is  ignorance, 
you  will  write  out  and  translate  your 
lesson."     "  Oh,  no,  sir,"  was  the  natu- 
ral answer :    "it  is   not  ignorance." 
"  Ah,  I  see :  modesty.     Then  you  will 
write  out    and    translate  it  twice." 


But  the  boys  had  their  turn  sometimes. 
Mr.  Lyte  gives  one  particularly  happy 
specimen  of  their  wit,  which  we  sin- 
cerely trust  was  pardoned  for  its  happi- 
ness. It  was  permitted  in  the  old  days 
to  decorate  the  margins  of  our  maps 
with  such  devices  as  our  fancy  suggested 
and  our  skill  could  accomplish.  An 
artistic  young  pupil  of  Keate  produced 
a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  containing 
an  eight- oar,  manned  by  the  masters 
and  steered  by  the  Doctor  himself;  and 
doubtful,  possibly,  of  his  skill  in  por- 
traiture he  labelled  the  boat  with  this 
line: 

"Gens  inimica  mihi  Tyrrhenum  navigat 

aiquor." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  indulges  in  none  of 
the  melancholy  forebodings  which  sad- 
den   Mr.    L'Estrange's    retrospection. 
His  well-loved  school  is,  he  thinks,  as 
good  and  pleasant  a  place  as  ever  it 
was,  even  in  some  ways  a  better  one. 
This  is  the  proper  spirit  for  such  a  book. 
Indeed,  though  his  style  is  not,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  conspicuous   for 
its  literary  distinction,  his  tone  is  on 
the  whole  manly  and  sensible.      He 
does  not  write  his  trifles  with  dignity ; 
but  he  writes  them  with  cheerfulness 
and  amiability.      We    are    surprised, 
therefore,  to  And  him  falling  into  a 
certain  piece  of  foolishness.      He  is 
glad,  he  says,  to  learn  that  the  custom 
of  giving  boys  their  titles  at  Absence 
has  been  abandoned.     We  trust  that 
he  will,  on  reflection,  be  equally  glad 
to  hear  that  it  has  not  been  abandoned. 
Aft  a  mere  matter  of  common-sense, 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  Lord  Tom- 
noddy  should    be   treated   with    less 
courtesy    than     Smith    major.      We 
should,  indeed,  be  extremely  sorry  to 
think  that  Eton  had  made  any  con- 
cession to  the  detestable  cant  which 
the  desire  for  such  a  change  implies. 
A&ctation    is    the    hall-mark    of    a 
snob;  and  there  is   no  affectation  at 
once   so  odious  and   so  ridiculous  as 
that  which  makes  a  virtue  of  ignor* 
ing    distinctions   which  always   have 
existed  and  always  must  exist  in  c  very 
stable   society.      The    boys    may    be 
trusted  to  keep   these  matters   right 
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amosg  themselves.  Despite  her  aris- 
tocratic atmosphere  and  traditions  no 
great  school  has  kept  herself  more 
free  from  any  taint  of  snobbishness 
than- Eton ;  nor  is  there  any  echcol 
in  which  a  lad  with  such  notions  in 
his  head  is  likely  to  get  them  more 
quickly  drammed  out  of  it.  It  will 
not  be  the  boys'  fault  if  Eton  suffers  a 
change  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  from 
the  days  when  Charles  Fox  was  as 
soundly  fogged  by  his  master  as  he 
was  soundly  quizzed  by  his  comrades 
for  the  airs  he  gave  himself  after  a 
holiday  passed  among  the  fine  lords 
and  ladies  of  Paris,  Eton  boys  have 
ever  been  most  nobly  intolerant  of  all 
assumptions  of  superiority ;  while, 
like  all  true  boys,  they  have  been 
most  lavish  in  tbeir  worship  of  the 
only  distinctions  they  acknowledge — 
the  distinctions  of  good-fellowship  and 
physical  prowess.  It  is  indeed  th  is  happy 
mixture — the  aristocratic  frame  enclos- 
ing the  best  spirit  of  a  true  democracy, 
in  which  every  man  may,  if  he  can, 
prove  himself  as  good  as  his  neigh- 
bour,— which  has  helped  to  give  Eton 
her  high  place  among  schools.  When 
this  true  democracy  is  changed  for 
that  false  one  which  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  the  witty  saying  that 
all  men  are  born  unequal,  then  may 
Eton  change  her  motto,  for  then  she 
will  no  longer  flourish.  Changes 
there  have  been  :  changes  are  doubtless 
still  to  come ;  but  this  change  let  all 
her  sons  hope  she  will  never  see. 
And  some  of  them,  too,  will  hope 


that  the  hand  of  this  reformiDg 
age  will  not  fall  too  heavily  on  the 
beautiful  place.  There  is  so  much 
false  sentiment  about  in  these  days 
that  one  is  loth  to  use  a  word  so 
often  and  so  sadly  abused.  But  not 
false  is  the  sentiment  which  hallows 
old  buildings  and  scenes,  beautiful 
to  all  eyes,  and  thrice  beautiful  in 
their  traditions  to  the  eyes  which  have 
learned  to  see  among  them.  Such  a 
feeling  counts  for  much  in  shaping  the 
power  and  the  charm  of  such  schools 
as  Winchester  and  Westminster  and 
Eton.  Changes  of  internal  eoonomyy 
changes  of  scholastic  discipline  must 
needs  come  as  the  thoughts  and  wants 
of  men  are  widened  with  the  process 
of  years.  But  it  must  surely  be 
possible  to  effect  these  necessary 
changes  without  doing  wanton  violence 
to  those  venerable  landmarks  which 
make  such  a  place  as  Eton  an  object 
of  wholesome  pride  and  affection  to  all 
Englishmen.  It  can  be  no  false  or 
foolish  sentiment  which  prays  those 
whose  high  privilege  it  is  now,  and  may 
hereafter  be,  to  sway  the  destinies  of 
this  great  school,  so  far  to  keep  her 
beauty  undimmed,  and  her  memories 
green,  as  the  inevitable  shocks  of  time 
and  man's  needs  will  suffer. 

**  Pro  Latio  obtestor,  pro  majestate  tuorum 

■  ••••• 

Ne  vetus  indigenas  nomen  mutare  Latinos, 
Neu  Troas  fieri  jubeas  Teucrosque  yocari; 
Aut  vocem  mutare  viros  ant  vertere  Testem. 
Sit  Latium,  sint  Albani  per  ssecula  reges, 
8it  Romana  potens  Itala  virtute  propago.** 
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The  fair  Sacbarissa,  whose  perfections 
of  mind  and  person  are  celebrated  in 
Waller's  immortal  verse,  was,  like 
many  ladies  of  ber  time,  a  cbarming 
letter-writer.  Every  one  was  eager  to 
have  one  of  those  letters  sparkling 
with  wit  and  brightness  which  flowed 
so  easily  from  what  a  contemporary 
calls  ''the  most  eloquent  pen  in 
England."  Unfortunately  very  little 
of  Lady  Dorothy's  correspondence 
during  her  early  years  has  been  pre- 
served, and  only  two  of  her  letters 
have  been  discovered  in  the.  vast  col- 
lection of  Sidney  papers  at  Penshurst. 
These  are  brief  and  formal  notes 
addressed  to  her  father,  Lord  Leicester, 
during  his  absence  as  Ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  do  little 
more  than  express  the  dutiful  senti- 
ments which  a  well-brought-up  daughter 
might  be  expected  to  entertain  for  her 
parents.  Both  were  written  from 
Penshurst  in  1638,  at  a  time  when 
Dorothy's  charms  had  already  attracted 
more  than  one  suitor,  and  when  Lady 
Leicester  was  anxiously  seeking  an 
eligible  husband  to  whom  she  might 
safely  trust  her  "  deare  Doll's " 
future. 

The  records  of  the  brief  period  of 
her  married  life  are  just  as  barren. 
Two  or  three  of  Lord  Sunderland's 
letters  remain  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of 
their  happy  home  at  Althorpe  and  the 
tenderness  of  their  mutual  affection ; 
but  not  one  of  those  letters  "  from  his 
dearest  hart"  which  the  young  Earl 
expected  so  eagerly  in  camp  and  court, 
has  ever  come  to  light. 

After  her  husband's  death  the 
following  letter,  pleading  for  the 
wardship  of  her  infant  son,  was  ad- 
dressed by  Lady  Sunderland  to  the 
King,  through  her  father. 

**My  Lord,— The  afflictions  of  my  spirit 
and  the  weakness  of  my  body  will  scarce  suffer 


me  to  write ;  but  the  consideration  I  have  of 
my  poor  orphans  makes  me  force  myself  to 
desire  your  lordsliip  that  you  will  be  pleased 
in  my  behalf  to  beseech  his  Majesty  to  join 
your  lordship  of  my  son,  for  except  I  receive 
your  care  and  assistance  in  this  business,  I 
cannot  hope  to  live  or  die  with  any  satisfaction 
in  what  concerns  my  children's  fortune.  They 
are  nearest  to  your  lordship  if  1  should  fall, 
and  I  cannot  rely  with  conndence  on  any  but 
yourself.  What  the  king  has  graciously  pro- 
mised 1  cannot  doubt,  and  therefore  I  make 
no  request  for  that  which  I  conceive  is  already 
given  ;  but  I  hear  that  some  of  my  dear  lord's 
kindred  have  endeavoured  to  injure  me,  which 
I  did  as  little  expect  as  I  do  now  apprehend 
anything  which  may  contradict  a  declaration 
of  his  Majesty's  justice  to  one  who  am  by  this 
loss  the  unhappiest  of  all  creatures.  The 
wardship  will  be  of  so  little  value  for  some 
years,  as,  were  I  not  full  of  affection  for  my 
son,  I  should  not  wish  the  trouble  which  I 
believe  this  business  will  bring  to  me.  I  would 
have  written  to  the  king  myself,  but  the  dis- 
tempers I  am  in  have  so  dulled  the  little  sense  I 
had,  as  I  dare  not  say  anything  to  his  Majesty. 
Wherefore  I  do  again  beseech  your  lordship  to 
present  my  request  with  that  humility  which 
becomes  me,  and  if  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
take  any  comfort  in  this  world,  it  will  be  in 
knowing  that  my  son  shall  remain  in  your 
lordship's  care,  if  it  should  please  God  to  take 
me  from  him.  I  have  written  with  much  pain 
and  yet  I  must  add  to  it  a  protestation  of  being 
so  long  as  I  breathe,  with  all  sincerity  of 
heart,  your  lordship's  most  humble,  obedient 
daughter, 

**D.  Sunderland.'* 

A  few  days  after  this  letter  was 
written,  Lady  Sunderland  gave  birth 
to  another  child,  a  son,  who  received 
bis  father's  name  and  became  the  pet 
and  delight  of  the  family  at  Penshurst. 
He  only  lived  five  years ;  and  his 
grandfather.  Lord  Leicester,  alludes 
touchingly  to  his  death  in  the  following 
entry  of  his  journal.  "Wednesday, 
March  14,  1649.— The  sweet  little 
boy,  Harry  Spencer,  my  grandchild, 
five  years  old  from  October  last,  dyed 
at  Leicester  House." 

Lady  Sunderland  and  her  mother 
were  both  in  town  at  the  time,  and 
s^so  hei*  Aunt  Lucy,  Lady  Carlisle, 
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who,  we  learn  from  Lord  Leicester's 
journal,  was  arrested    the  very  next 
day  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on 
charge   of   being   implicated   in  Lord 
Holland's  plot.     Lord  Leicester  him- 
self had  retired  to  Fenshurst  on  his 
dismissal  from  the  post  of  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland   by  the  King    in 
1644,  and  his  estates  had  been  saved 
from  sequestration  by  the  influence  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Northumber- 
land, as  well  as  of  his  two  sons,  Philip, 
Lord  Lis^le,  and  Algemon.'bothof  whom 
had  early  embraced  the  Parliamentary 
cause.      They  were  even  members  of 
the  Commission  appointed  to  try  the 
King    in  January,    1648,    but    were 
neither  of  them  present  at  the  trial. 
•*  My  two  sons,  Philip  and  Algernon," 
says  Lord  Leicester  in  his  diary,  "  came 
unexpectedly   to    Penshurst,   Monday 
22nd,  and  stayed  there  till  Monday, 
29th  January,  so  neither  of  them  was 
at  the  condemnation  of  the  King." 

In  the  following  June  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  the  young  Duke  of 
Gloucester  were  committed  by  Lord 
Northumberland  to  the  care  of  his 
sister.  Lady  Leicester,  at  Penshurst, 
with  the  express  stipulation  that  their 
titles  must  be  dropped,  and  they  should 
eat  the  same  food  and  sit  at  the  same 
table  as  the  children  of  the  family. 
The  royal  children,  however,  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  as 
long  as  they  remained  at  Penshurst ; 
and  when  the  young  Princess  Elizabeth 
died  the  next  year,  she  left  a  diamond 
necklace  to  Lady  Leicester  in  token  of 
her  gratitude,  and  other  "  little  things 
to  my  Lady  Sunderland." 

Dorothy  remained  at  Penshurst  with 
her  children  and  with  her  parents  till 
the  summer  of  1650,  and  was  present 
that  August  at  the  marriage  of  her 
youngest  sister  Isabella  to  her  cousin, 
Lord  Strangford,  a  union  to  which 
Lord  Leicester  consented  reluctantly, 
''disliking  the  marriages  of  so  near 
persons,"  but  being  much  pressed  by 
his  wife  and  family.  The  result 
justified  his  worst  fears,  for  the  young 
man  proved  a  spendthrift  and  rake, 
and  repaid  his  brother-in-law  Algernon 


Sidney's  good  advice  and  generous  help 
with  the  basest  ingratitude. 

A  month  after  this  ill-omened  wed- 
ding, Dorothy  left  Penshurst  for 
London,  and,  in  Lord  Leicester's 
words,  "went  to  dwell  by  herself  at 
Althorpe,"  where  during  the  next  two 
years  she  devoted  herself  to  the  edaca- 
tion  of  her  children  and  the  manage- 
ment of  her  son's  estates.  This  son, 
Robert,  was  a  boy  of  extraordinary 
promise,  and  his  quickness  and  apti- 
tude for  learning  excited  the  wonder  of 
his  tutor,  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce,  a  Fellow 
of  Lord  Sunderland's  old  college, 
Magdalen,  who  had  been  ejected  from 
Oxford  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners, and  who  afterwards  became 
Rector  of  Brington. 

Lady  Sunderland's  acts  of  kindness 
to  the  distressed  clergy  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood made  her  generally  beloved 
at  this  time ;  and  Lloyd,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Loyalists,  says  of  her: 
"  She  is  not  to  be  mentioned  without 
the  highest  honour  in  this  catalogue 
of  sufferers,  to  many  of  whom  her 
house  was  a  sanctuary,  her  interest  a 
protection,  her  estate  a  maintenance, 
and  the  livings  in  her  gift  a  prefer- 
ment." During  her  residence  at  Al- 
thorpe, Lady  Sunderland  planned  the 
great  double  staircase,  still  the  chief 
feature  of  the  house,  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo 
of  Tuscany  on  his  visit  to  Althorpe 
in  1669. 

Meanwhile  domestic  troubles  and 
losses  fell  heavily  on  Dorothy's 
parents.  Their  two  younger  daughtcars, 
Frances,  "a  very  good,  modest,  dis- 
creet, and  sweet-natured  creature," 
and  Elizabeth,  whom  her  sorrowing 
father  describes  as  having  "  the  most 
angellicall  countenance  and  beauty, 
and  the  most  heavenly  disposition  and 
temper  of  minde  that  hath  bin  seene 
in  so  young  a  creature,  being  not  18 
years  old,"  both  died  of  consumption 
within  the  same  year.  And  b^des 
the  mortification  and  annoyance  which 
they  felt  in  their  son-in-law  Lord 
Strangford's  conduct,  the  haughty  and 
quarrelsome  temper  of  Lord  lisle  and 
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Algernon  Sidney  was  the  cause  of 
endless  heartrbumings  and  disagree- 
ments. While  the  elder  brother 
attached  himself  to  CroDiwell's  person 
and  took  office  under  the  Protector, 
Algernon,  true  to  his  Republican  senti- 
ments, retired  in  disgust  from  public 
life,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  con- 
tempt for  Cromwell.  On  one  occasion, 
by  way  of  amusing  the  household  at 
Penshurst,  he  caused  the  play  of 
Julias  CsBsar  to  be  represented,  and 
himself  took  the  part  of  Brutus — a 
proceeding  Lord  Lisle  resented  as  a 
personal  insult. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  and 
quarrels  a  ray  of  light  is  brought  into 
tlie  family  by  Lady  Sunderland's 
second  marriage,  which  took  place  at 
Penshurst  on  the  eighth  of  July,  1652. 
The  bridegroom  was  a  Kentish  gentle- 
man and  near  neighbour,  Sir  Ilobert 
Smythe,  of  Hone  and  Bounds,  and  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  company  of  relations  and 
friends,  including  Dorothy's  two  mar- 
ried sisters  and  her  brothers  Algernon 
and  Robin  Sidney.  We  know  nothing 
of  her  second  husband  but  that  he  was 
a  fine  martial-looking  man,  and  that 
Robert  Smythe,  her  only  son  by  this 
marriage,  is  often  mentioned  in  her 
letters  as  the  companion  of  his  half- 
brother,  Lord  Sunderland.  Her  visits 
to  Penshurst  were  still  frequent,  and 
her  son  grew  up  on  brotherly  terms 
with  his  uncles,  especially  the  youngest 
one,  Harry,  who  was  about  his  own 
age.  Lady  Leicester  died  in  1659,  and 
we  find  Algernon  Sidney  writing  from 
abroad  to  beg  that  a  thousand  pounds, 
which  Lady  Sunderland  had  lent  him 
for  the  use  of  the  Strangfords,  may  be 
repaid  out  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  mother. 

The  following  year  witnessed  the 
King's  restoration,  and  Lord  Leicester 
was  among  the  first  to  appear  at  Court, 
where  Charles  received  hiin  graciously 
and  made  him  a  Privy  Councillor. 
But  soon  afterwards  he  obtained  leave 
to  retire  to  Penshurst,  where  he  died 
in  November,  1677,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-two.     By  his  will  he  left 


a  hundred  pounds  for  mourning  rings, 
as  a  token  of  his  affection  to  Lady 
Sunderland  and  Lady  Lucy  Pelham, 
the  only  two  of  his  nine  daughters 
whom  trouble  had  not  estranged  or 
death  divided  from  him. 

While  the  old  home  at  Penshurst 
was  thus  slowly  breaking  up,  Lady 
Sunderland  had  formed  new  ties  and 
friendships  in  another  direction.  In 
1666  her  only  daughter  Dorothy — the 
Popet  to  whom  her  dead  lord  alluded 
so  tenderly  in  his  last  letters — who 
was  then  only  sixteen,  but  who  with 
her  mother's  name  had  inherited  her 
beauty  and  wit,  married  Sir  George 
Savile,  afterwards  Lord  Halifax.  In 
this  brilliant  and  cultivated  gentleman 
Sacharissa  found  a  son-in-law  after  her 
own  heart;  and  while  his  younger 
brother,  Henry  Savile,  travelled 
through  France  and  Spain  in  com- 
pany with  her  own  son  and  Harry 
Sidney,  she  herself  spent  most  of  her 
time  with  her  daughter  at  Rufford 
Abbey,  the  beautifid  home  of  the 
Saviles.  So  constant  are  Henry 
Savile' s  allusions  to  Lady  Sunderland 
in  his  letters  to  his  brother  and  sister- 
in-law  that  it  would  seem  she  made 
Rufford  her  home  for  several  years 
after  the  death  of  her  second  husband. 
The  letter  of  apology  which  he 
wrote  to  her  in  June,  1666,  when  he 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  wound 
her  finger  by  accident,  shows  that 
Sacharissa,  although  a  widow  and  a 
grandmother,  had  lost  none  of  her 
charm  in  the  eyes  of  the  younger 
generation. 

"This  I  know,  that  though  your  ladyship 
should  have  so  much  mercy  as  ever  to  forgive 
me,  I  will  never  pardon  myself  while  I  live. 
Were  I  in  condition  of  giving  you  the  Scrip- 
ture recompense,  I  should  be  too  happy,  but 
since  all  my  whole  worthless  body  is  of  so  little 
value,  an  eye  for  an  eye  or  a  hand  for  a  hand, 
would  come  far  short  of  the  satisfaction  I  ought 
to  pay  for  rendering  useless  the  fairest  hand 
in  the  world.  What  will  they  say  that  used  to 
have  of  your  ladyship's  letters  ?  To  offer  my- 
self to  your  ladyship  for  your  secretary  is  so 
poor  a  satisfaction  to  them,  that  I  shall  raise 
the  whole  commonwealth  of  writers  against  me 
to  give  them  my  styleiafter  having  disabled  the 
most  eloquent  pen  in  England.     All  this  and 
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more  I  am  to  suffer  and  yet  not  half  what  I 
deserve ;  yet  it  will  be  some  comfort  to  me  in 
the  midst  of  my  afflictions,  if  abstracting  once 
from  this  last  misfortune,  your  ladyship  be 
pleased  to  believe  that  I  am  with  all  respect 
and  truth,  madam,  your  ladyship's  most 
faithful,  most  humble  and  most  obedient 
servant, 

"Hen.  Savile." 

And  when  Lady  Sunderland,  with 
her  usual  good  nature,  hastened  to 
assure  him  of  her  pteirdon  and  recovery, 
he  sent  her  his  most  humble  thanks  in 
another  graceful  letter. 

But  these  happy  days  at  Bufford 
were  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  the 
sudden  death  of  young  Lady  Dorothy 
in  1670,  and  once  moi*e  Sacharissa  saw 
in  her  untimely  end, 

**  The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare, 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
Who  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair." 

Soon  after  this  sad  event  Lady 
Sunderland  went  to  live  by  herself  in 
London,  but  her  daughter's  four  chil- 
dren, especially  the  eldest,  her  dear 
Nan,  were  constantly  in  her  thoughts, 
and  all  her  life  she  retained  her  affec- 
tion for  Kufford.  "That  you  have, 
my  dear  lord,"  she  wrote  ten  years 
afterwards,  "  but  a  thought  of  my 
seeing  sweet  Eufford  again,  gives  me 
a  dream  of  happiness." 

The  next  mention  we  find  of  Lady 
Sunderland  is  in  a  letter  of  her  son- 
in-law,  now  Lord  Halifax,  who  writing 
to  his  brother  at  Paris  in  the  spring 
of  1679,  speaks  of  her  dangerous  ill- 
ness— an  attack  of  ague,  which  was 
only  cured  by  the  new  Jesuits'  pow- 
ders of  quinquiTM,  a  medicine  then 
first  coming  into  fashion,  but  which 
she  herself  still  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  as  coming  from  a  doubtful 
quarter. 

And  now  we  reach  that  period  of 
Sacharissa's  life  when  the  twenty- four 
letters  which  are,  alas!  all  that  re- 
main of  her  vast  correspondence,  were 
written.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  ad- 
dressed to  her  brother  Harry,  the 
youngest  of  Lord  Leicester's  large 
family.  Bom  at  Paris  in  1640,  after 
Dorothy's     marriage,     he     was     bis 


mother's  favourite  son,  the  ''dear 
boy"  whom  she  longed  so  mach  to 
see  on  her  death-bed,  and  to  'whom 
she  left  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  dia- 
mond necklace  and  all  that  she  held 
most  precious.  [Jnlike  his  brother 
AlgemoD,  le  beau  Sidney,  as  Crram- 
mont  calls  him,  was  a  man  of  loose 
morals,  who  prided  himself  on  being 
invincible  with  women.  Swift  de- 
nounces him  as  an  idle,  drunken,  igno- 
rant rake ;  and  Burnet,  who  praises 
his  sweet,  caressing  manner  and  excel- 
lent nature,  is  compelled  to  own  that 
he  had  too  great  a  love  of  pleasure. 
After  being  disgraced  at  Court  for  an 
intrigue  with  the  Duchess  of  York, 
he  had  been  restored  to  favour  by  the 
influence  of  his  nephew.  Lord  Sander- 
land,  who  sent  him  to  Holland  as 
ambassador,  and  by  this  means  kept 
up  a  secret  correspondence  witb  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Lady  Sunderland 
shared  her  mother's  love  for  this  spoilt 
child  of  the  family,  and  it  is  to  his 
appreciation  of  her  *'  poor,  silly  letters" 
when  he  was  absent  at  the  Hague  that 
we  owe  these  lively  effusions. 

But  her  other  correspondent  held  a 
place  still  closer  to  her  heart.     This 
was  Lord  Halifax,  the  husband  of  her 
dead  child,  famous  as  the  ablest  states- 
man and  most  accomplished  gentleman 
of  his  time.     His  second  marriage  to 
another  lady  famous  for  her  beaaty, 
Gertrude  Pierpoint,  Lord  Kingston's 
granddaughter,  had  not  weakened  the 
ties  of  friendship  between  him  and  the 
mother  of  his  first  wife,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  attraction  which  each  had 
for  the   other.     Dorothy,   who  as   a 
girl  had  always  affected  silence  and 
retiredness  and  loved  to  walk  alone 
under  the   Penshurst    beeches,  oould 
understand  the  love  of  solitude,  the 
taste  for  study  and  country  pleasures 
which  made  Halifax  steal  away  to  his 
dear  Kufford,  and  bury  himself  in  this 
remote  corner  of  Nottinghamshire  at 
the  most  stirring  times.     She  oould 
appreciate  his  speculative,  thoughtful 
turn  of   mind,  and  listen  with  sym- 
pathy  to   those  moralisings    on    the 
true  meaning  of  life  and  the  vanity 
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of  hnman  things  which  exasperated 
his  colleagues.  Because  he  rose  above 
the  fierce  passions  which  blinded  others 
and  could  see  both  sides  of  a  question, 
because  he  pleaded  for  justice  and 
moderation  before  angry  assemblies, 
he  was  called  a  Trimmer,  and  hated 
and  feared  by  Whig  and  Tory  alike. 
"Lord  Halifax  has  come  to  town,'' 
writes  Lady  Russell  to  her  husband 
in  1680,  not  without  a  touch  of 
sarcasm.  ''The  town  says  he  is  to 
hear  all  sides  and  then  choose  wisely.'' 
But  three  years  later  he  earned  her 
''eternal  and  undying  gratitude"  by 
his  noble  efforts  to  save  her  husband's 
life.  Because  he  could  not  always 
restrain  his  ready  wit,  and  talked 
laughingly  of  serious  subjects,  he  was 
reproached  as  an  atheist,  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  more  sincerely 
religious  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Sacharissa's  eyes  saw  more 
clearly,  and  the  judgment  she  formed 
of  her  friend  was  a  truer  one.  The 
statesman  who  dared  to  lift  his  voice 
in  the  cause  of  the  innocent  and  op- 
pressed, whatever  their  creed  or  party, 
who  dared,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life, 
to  try  and  save  Stafford  and  Eussell, 
Sidney  and  Monmouth,  in  turn,  was 
just  the  man  to  win  her  love  and 
admiration.  And  his  friendship  was 
her  stay,  his  kindness  her  consolation 
in  the  declining  years  of  life,  when 
scarcely  another  f nend  she  could  trust 
was  left  to  her.  How  much  he  valued 
her  letters  may  be  learnt  from  the  care- 
ful way  in  which  they  were  endorsed 
and  preserved  by  him  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  when  they  passed  to  his 
son  and  from  him  to  his  daughter  and 
heiress.  Lady  Dorothy  Savile,  Coun- 
tess of  Burlington,  by  whom  they 
came  into  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
collection. 

Both  these  series  of  letters  were 
written  in  the  years  1679  and  1680, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  their  contents 
and  the  connection  of  the  writer  with 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  they 
form  an  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  a  critical  time.  We  value 
them  above  all  for  the   bright  and 


spirited  tone  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten, and  the  pleasant  picture  they 
give  of  Sacharissa  in  her  old  age  and 
altered  circumstances.  We  find  her 
a  widow  for  the  second  time,  living  no 
longer  at  Penshurst  or  Althorpe  but 
in  her  "  little  house "  in  town,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitehall.  Times 
were  changed  indeed  since  Dorothy 
Sidney's  youth ;  and  the  grave  Lord 
Leicester  and  his  excellent  wife  would 
have  shuddered  if  they  could  have 
seen  that  palace  where  the  Merry 
Monarch  held  his  court ;  those  assem- 
blies where  vile  men  and  shameless 
women  met  to  gamble  and  intrigue, 
where  secretaries  of  state  sat  at  ombre 
and  basset  with  the  king's  mistresses, 
with  Louise  de  Querouaille  and  Mrs. 
]SIelly,  while  the  chief  actor  among 
them  all,  careless  of  dark  plots  and 
rumours  of  war,  of  noble  hearts  break- 
ing and  innocent  blood  shed  in  his 
name,  thought  only  how  he  might  best 
take  his  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a 
cynical  smile  at  the  fanaticism  of  his 
people.  And  chief  among  the  king's 
councillors,  high  in  favour  with  the 
reigning  mistresses,  was  Sacharissa' s 
own  son,  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
His  great  talents  and  rapid  rise  to 
power  had  gratified  her  fondest  am- 
bitions, and,  after  being  employed  on 
diplomatic  missions  to  Madrid  and 
Paris,  he  was  now  Secretary  of  State. 
But  with  all  a  mother's  pride  in  his 
splendid  position,  with  all  her  anxiety 
to  further  his  schemes  and  believe  the 
best  of  him,  it  gave  her  a  pang  to  see 
her  son  paying  assiduous  court  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  receiving 
her  at  Althorpe,  and  to  hear  of  the 
large  sums  he  lost  nightly  at  bcuset 
being  the  "  common  talk  of  the  coffee- 
houses." Nor  could  she  look  without 
concern  on  his  frequent  changes  of 
front,  his  base  desertion  of  friends,  and 
the  unworthy  intrigues  in  which  both 
he  and  his  wife  were  mixed  up.  For 
this  second  Countess  of  Sunderland, 
Ann  Digby,  daughter  of  Lord  Bristol, 
was  a  very  different  person  from  the 
first ;  and  we  capnot  wonder  if  ttierq 
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was  little  sympathy  between  the  two 
ladies,  although  Sacharissa  never  has 
a  word  to  say  against  her  daughter-in- 
law,  and  only  once  observed  in  writing 
to  Lord  Halifax,  ''My  daughter  is 
here  to  my  cost :  she  has  begged  a 
dinner  of  me  to-day."  Not  even  her 
friendship  for  Evelyn  can  clear  this 
lady's  reputation ;  while  her  letters  to 
her  still  more  intimate  friend,  Henry 
Sidney,  reveal  her  deep  arts  of  dissim- 
ulation, and  justify  Queen  Anne's  ex- 
pression when  she  called  her,  ''as 
great  a  jade  as  ever  lived,  and  a 
tit  partner  for  one  of  the  subtlest 
workinest  villains  that  is  on  the  face 
of  the  earth." 

But  nothing  in  Dorothy  Sunder- 
land's letters  is  more  remarkable  than 
her  loyalty  to  her  son  and  her  strong 
attachment  to  the  members  of  her 
own  family.  She  has  a  kind  word 
even  for  her  eldest  brother,  Lord 
Leicester,  who  had  for  years  been 
estranged  from  his  family  ;  and  when 
he  loses  the  lawsuit  brought  against 
him  by  his  brothers  on  account  of  his 
refusal  to  pay  their  father's  legacies, 
she  tells  Henry  Sidney  : 

''  I  will  not  congratulate  you  on  your  success 
in  Westminster  Hall,  I  have  always  declared 
I  would  not  be  glad  which  way  soever  it  did 
go,  though  now  it  were  wise  to  make  you  some 
compliment,  for  I  shall  never  see  any  other 
brother  again  I  believe.  The  more  charity  it 
is  in  you  to  be  a  little  kind  to  yours  most 
affectionately. 

And  she  is  greatly  concerned  to  hear 
that  Algernon,  whose  temper  had  be- 
come embittered  by  misfortune  and 
injustice,  is  very  ill  of  a  cough  and 
can  eat  nothing  but  weak  gruel.  ''  I 
do  not  see  him,  but  have  sent  to  him 
twice."  After  which  Algernon  seems 
to  have  repented  of  his  former  neglect- 
fid  treatment.  "  My  brother  Algernon 
upon  my  sending  to  know  how  he  did 
when  he  was  ill,  has  come  to  me  three 
times  and  I  believe  will  continue  it, 
for  he  seems  very  well  pleased  with 
it.  We  have  not  said  one  word  of  any 
difference,  and  I  never  contradict  him 
when  he  says  such  things  as  that  Sir 


William  Coventry  is  no  more  an   aUe 
man  than  a  handsome  man." 

The  letters  to  Lord  Halifax  are  fall 
of  affectionate  messages  to  "  my  dear 
Nan,"  Lady  Ann  Savile,  afterwards 
Lady  Vaughan,  for  whom  her  father 
wrote  the  famous  Address  to  a 
Daughter,  and  tender  inquiries  after 
"  the  little  rogues,"  Nan's  yoanger 
brothers;  and  she  is  full  of  anxiety 
about  her  eldest  grandson  Henry, 
Lord  Eland's  health  and  prospects. 
Even  Lady  Betty,  the  baby  daughter 
of  the  second  Lady  Halifax,  comes  in 
for  a  share  of  her  interest.  *^  I  am 
glad  Lady  Betty  has  had  but  the 
chicken-pox  :  I  doubt  not  but  my  lady 
has  good  advice,  there  needs  purging 
after,  to  keep  the  other  from  follow- 
ing." And  as  with  her  own  grand- 
children so  it  is  with  her  nephews  and 
nieces,  the  children  of  her  sister,  Lady 
Lucy  Pelham.  All  the  letters  are 
full  of  allusions  to  them  and  two  or 
three  are  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
marriage  of  Lucy  Pelham  to  Mr. 
Fierpoint,  Lady  Halifax's  younger 
brother.  When  her  sister  is  ill  and 
Sir  John  Pelham  cannot  come  to  town, 
she  herself  undertakes  the  negotia- 
tions with  Lady  Halifax  and  Mr.  Pier- 
point  himself,  and  brings  them  to  a 
successful  issue. 

"  The  gentleman,"  she  writes  to  her 
brother  '*  proceeds  fairly  and  has  good 
expectations  from  an  aunt  who  is 
three- score  years  old  and  has  a 
quartan  ague."  '*  To  be  her  heir  is 
something,"  she  adds  merrily,  ''but 
if  I  were  forty  years  younger  than  I 
am,  I  would  not  care  to  be  yours." 
Still,  her  task  is  not  altogether  easy. 
"One  finds  fault  that  he  does  not 
talk,  that  is  better  than  what  they 
say  sometimes;  another  finds  fault 
with  his  person,  who  have  little  reason, 
God  knows,  to  meddle  with  that  I 
have  been  a  little  peevish  to  them,  so 
I  shall  hear  no  more,  but  she  who  is 
so  wise  as  to  find  no  fault — ^the  worst 
of  him  is  his  complexion,  and  the 
small-pox  is  not  out  of  his  face  yet ; 
he  had  them  but  eight  months  ago." 
In  her  next  letter  she  triumphantly 
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writes  that  the  marriage  -  treaty  is 
ahnost  ended  before  good  Sir  John  has 
appeared  on  the  scene.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  with  what  zest  she  enters  into 
all  the  particulars,  and  makes  the  best 
bargain  that  she  can  for  her  niece, 
securing  a  handsome  jointure  and  a 
very  pretty  town-house,  "  so  furnished 
as  that  will  be  very  considerable  to 
a  woman,"  and  seeing  that  coach  and 
horses  and  footmen  are  all  provided. 
"  Now  I  have  told  the  good,  and  now," 
she  goes  on, 

"  I  must  come  to  the  ill  ooe.  His  person  is 
ugly ;  last  night  he  came  to  me  with  his  sister, 
he  is  well  enough  drest  and  behaved,  of  very 
few  words.  The  fortune  is  good  no  doubt  and 
she  will  do  better  than  many  who  have  double. 
I  desired  her  to  tell  me  if  she  had  any  distaste 
to  him,  and  I  would  order  it  so  that  it  should 
not  go  on,  and  her  father  should  not  be  angry 
with  her,  but  she  is  wiser  than  to  refuse  it. 
He  is  not  more  ill-favoured  than  Montague 
[who  married  Lucy's  eldest  sister]  and  his  wife 
kisses  him  all  day  and  calls  him  her  pretty 
dear.  I  tell  Lucy  she  shall  not  do  so,  hei-s  will 
be  much  such  a  pretty   dear.     Though   his 

Siraon  is  not  talcing,  'tis  like  to  do  very  well, 
e  was  alone  with  me  and  I  found  his  sense 
very  good.  I  was  told  by  a  very  understand- 
ing person  that  those  who  know  him  well,  say 
he  is  a  very  honest,  worthy  gentleman.  Nan 
Savile  hath  no  regret  but  to  be  at  her  cousin's 
wedding.  I  think  all  is  agreed  upon  now. 
The  articles  were  signed  yesterday,  and  the 
gentleman  had  leave  to  wait  upon  his  mis- 
triiss.  Nan  Savile  is  very  comical  about  this 
business,  sometimes  they  are  great  friends  and 
very  familiar.  Mr.  Pierpont  has  promised  her 
that  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to  have  Mrs.  PeUiam, 
and  that  she  is  willing,  they  shall  come  to 
Rafford  this  summer.  This  is  an  article  of 
marriage  that  hath  given  great  satisfaction." 

"H^r  mother,"  she  writes  again, 
"is  very  well  pleased  with  the  mar- 
riage, and  so  is  every  one  that  is  kind 
to  her.  Her  father  might  have  mar- 
ried her  worse  and  cheaper."  The 
marriage  took  place  at  Holland,  the 
family  seat  of  the  Felhams,  in  March, 
1680,  and  Tom  Pelham,  the  bride's 
brother,  came  to  assure  his  aunt  that 
all  was  well,  and  her  niece  as  well 
pleased  as  anybody.  The  news  was 
a  great  relief  to  Lady  Sunderland,  who 
owns  she  had  felt  a  little  fearful  as 
to  the  result,  and  afraid  her  niece  loved 
more  compliments  and  mirth  than  she 
will  ever  find. 


"  I  prepared  her  as  well  as  1  could  not  to  ex- 
pect it.  He  is  not  a*pleasant  man — very  few  are  ; 
neither  is  he  the  very  next  sort  for  entertain- 
ment. One  thing  pleased  when  he  said,  '  With 
all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,'  he  put  a 
purse  upon  the  book  with  200  guineas  ;  every- 
body puts  somewhat,  but  this  is  the  niost  I 
have  heard.  They  will  jbo  here  before  Esvster, 
and  then  you  shall  hear  more." 

True  to  her  promise  she  writes  to 
Henry  Sidney  in  April : 

''Our  new-married  niece  is  as  well  pleased 
as  ever  I  saw  anybody ;  she  says  he  is  as 
kind  as  she  can  desire.  Notwithstanding 
Pierpoint  blood,  he  is  very  willing  to  let 
her  have  everything  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
fortune.  He  bids  her  buy  what  plate  and 
furniture  she  will  and  he  will  pay  for  it.  Her 
brother  and  I  have  had  a  serious  discourse  upon 
her  management,  which  we  both  suspect,  for 
she  is  giddy  and  delighted  with  liberty  and 
money.  We  have  resolved  to  give  her  the 
best  advice  we  can,  that  she  may  not  abuse  his 
freeness  to  her,  for  his  great  rich  relations  will 
not  think  well  of  her  if  she  is  too  expensive. 
She  is  a  little  too  free  and  too  merry  in  appear- 
ance, and  he  very  grave  and  has  an  ill  opinion 
of  his  own  person." 

All  the  same  her  mother  *'  is  much 
delighted  with  the  marriage,  and  he  is 
very  fond  of  her."  Here  the  writer 
adds : 

**  The  rain  and  thunder  is  in  extremity  at  this 
instant ;  it  gives  me  ten  spleens  besides  my 
own.  This  weather  I  hope  will  keep  my  sister 
in  town  a  few  days  longer  ;  she  was  always  very 
kind  to  me,  but  her  daughter's  marriage  has 
made  her  more  so.  If  my  love  is  worth  any- 
thing, upon  my  honest  word  you  have  more 
of  it  than  ever  you  had  or  can  care  for." 

But  a  month  later  her  tone  changes 
and  she  confides  her  fears  to  Lord 
Halifax  with  some  trepidation  : 

"  Here  is  my  secret :  I  fear  Mr.  Pierpoint  will 
not  prove  a  good  husband  he  is  yet  fond  of 
her,  but  so  unquiet  in  his  house  and  so  miser- 
able, the  servants  say,  in  all  that  is  not  for 
show  that  they  are  all  weary  and  coming  away. 
He  calls  the  women  all  the  ill  names  that  are, 
and  meddles  with  everything  in  the  kitchen 
much.  All  this  is  at  Montague's  and  will  soon 
be  everywhere.  Yesterday  I  heard  he  would 
put  away  her  woman  for  saying,  '  God  bless 
her  mistress,  she  would  be  glad  never  to  see 
her  master  again.  ^ 
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And  when  Lord  BLalifax  urges 
Dorothy  to  give  her  niece  good  advice, 
she  assures  him  that  she  has  done 
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this,   and  thinks  the  girl    herself  is 
inclined  to  good. 

'*  I  have  heard  things  that  make  me  think  she 
will  have  a  hard  task  ;  she  does  not  complain 
and  will  not  own  what  I  know.  Though  it  is 
not  very  kind  I  do  not  blame  her  for  it.  I 
have  desired  that  she  will  not  be  more  free 
with  her  other  friends,  my  sister  would  be 
troubled  and  show  it,  and  others  would  be 
^lad  and  talk.  She  does  observe  him  as  much 
as  possible.  Severity  well  understood  has  no 
bounds.  I  long  to  see  your  lordship  most 
violently,  and  love  and  pray  for  you  as  well 
as  I  can. 

**'D.  S." 

These  letters  show  us  Sacharissa  as 
she  was  at  sixty,  true  and  good  in  an 
age  of  slandering  tongues  and  corrupt 
morals,  full  of  life  and  spirit,  of  good 
sense  and  wisdom,  keen  of  insight  but 
kindly  in  her  judgments,  apt,  as  she 
says,  to  get  a  little  warm  when  those 
dear  to  her  are  attacked,  but  quick  to 
forgive  and  make  friends  again,  "  ever 
agreeable,"  and  therefore,  in  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague's  words, 
"  ever  beloved." 

Her  old  friend  Waller,  being  asked 
by  her  in  jest  when  be  would  write 
some  more  verses  like  those  be  bad 
penned  of  old  for  her,  was  so  uncourtly 
as  to  reply  :  "  When  you  are  as  young 
again,  madam,  and  as  handsome  as 
you  were  then."  But  all  the  same, 
Sacharissa  had  still  a  strange  fascina- 
tion for  him,  and  we  find  him  con- 
stantly paying  her  visits  and  bringing 
her  the  latest  news.  He  himself,  "  old 
Waller"  as  she  calls  him,  was  very 
much  out  of  fashion,  and  we  learn 
from  Sir  William  Temple's  letters  that 
be  bad  become  the  object  of  all  the 
new  wits'  ridicule.  But  Lady  Sunder- 
land did  not  forget  the  friends  of  her 
youth,  and  was  agreed  with  Temple 
that  *'  some  of  the  old  cut- work  bands 
were  of  as  fine  thread  and  as  well 
wrought  as  any  of  our  new  point." 

She  herself  bad  it  is  plain  lost  none 
of  her  charm,  and  although  she  liked 
to  call  herself  '*  the  poor  old  dolt  in 
the  comer,"  in  point  of  fact  she  knew 
and  beard  all  that  was  going  on. 
Her  intimate  connection  with  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  both  parties  naturally 


gave  her  a  keen  interest  in  politics  and 
afforded  her  special  advantages  for 
hearing  the  gossip  of  the  day.  Not 
only  were  her  son  and  son-in-law  both  in 
office,  but  Lord  Essex  bad  married  one 
of  her  cousins,  the  Fercies,  and  Sir 
William  Temple,  who  with  these  three 
made  up  the  number  of  the  King's 
confidential  advisers,  was  a  nephew  of 
Dr.  Hammond,  and  bad  grown  up 
with  the  Sidneys  at  Pensburst.  At 
the  same  time  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the 
unprincipled  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
had  married  as  bis  third  wife,  Margaret 
Spencer,  her  first  husband's  sister. 
For  this  last-named  statesman  she  had 
no  love,  and  does  not  conceal  her 
aversion  to  him,  nor  her  satisfaction 
when  she  learns  that  her  brother 
Algernon,  who  had  been  alarming^  her 
by  his  republican  doctrines,  has  quar- 
relled with  him  and  that  '*  this  is  like 
to  go  as  high  as  tongues  can."  As 
might  be  expected  Lady  Sunderland 
was  constantly  employed  to  send  mes- 
sages from  her  brother  and  son  to 
Halifax,  who  after  his  wont  bad  slipped 
away  to  Kufford,  "  liking  the  country 
air  very  well,"  in  the  spring  of  1 680, 
much  to  bis  colleague's  vexation  and 
her  own  disappointment. 

**  I  am  vexed  at  my  Lord  Halifax's  not 
coming  to  town.  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  will. 
I  love  things  well  timed,  I  hope  some  of  his 
wise  friends  will  persuade  him.  ...  I  am 
sure  he  had  resolved  to  be  at  Rufiford  all  this 
spring  and  summer  four  or  five  months  ago." 

And  at  the  same  time  she  writes  to 
Halifax : 

**  My  brother  Harry  wrote  to  me,  vou  being 
in  the  country  is  the  worst  news  he  has  heard 
a  great  while  ;  he  is  so  silly  as  to  write  to  me 
to  beg  of  you  to  come  again.  The  mutineers 
say  you  will  come  no  more  till  a  parliament 
sits.  As  the  Queen  said  of  you,  I  hope  you 
have  not  told  them  your  mind,  for  they  are 
your  enemies  and  the  nation's  too,  who  wish 
not  one  honest  man  near  the  king. " 

For  bis  benefit  she  repeats  all  the 
news  she  can  glean ;  how  the  King  is 
as  fond  of  the  Duke  of  York's  coming 
as  if  he  were  a  mistress  of  a  week's 
date ;  bow  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
uses  bis  wife  barbarously   and  pays 
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court  to  Lady  Wentworth's  daughter  ; 
how  violent  is  the  runniDg  against  the 
Duke  of  York  ;  and  how  Mr.  Hampden 
was  heard  to  say  we  shall  have  the 
Prince  of  Orange  here  with  an  army ; 
and  how  her  son  has  been  dining  with 
her,  "which  he  has    not  done  these 
seven  years,"   and   telling    her    how 
jealous  every  one  is  of  Halifaz*s   in- 
fluence at  Court.     '*  I  am  so  vexed  to 
have  your  name  abused  by  these  com- 
mon cheats  that  it  has  put  me  out  of 
every  little  stufE  I  had  to  say.     It  has 
made  me  so  hot,  loving  my  friends  as 
myself;   and  if   anybody  did   such  a 
trick  to  me,  I  am  sure  I  would  never 
see  them  more."     No  wonder  Halifax 
in  his  country  house  and  Henry  Sidney 
at  the  Hague  were    delighted   with 
such  a  correspondent. 

All  that  year  there  had  been  no 
meeting  of  Parliament,  and  Lady 
Sunderland's  letters  reflect  the  grow- 
ing anxiety  of  the  public  mind  as  the 
spring  and  summer  months  went  by 
and  still  Halifax  lingered  at  Buiford. 
She  talks  gloomily  of  those,  "who 
have  designs  that  can  never  be  com- 
passed but  by  the  whole  nation  being 
in  a  flame  "  ;  and  adds,  '*  I  wish  I  had 
no  ground  for  this,  but  that  it  was 
only  an  effect  of  my  spleen."  "  I  pray 
God,"  she  says  further  on,  "the 
moderate,  honest  people  may  be  the 
greatest  number.  If  not,  you  are  all 
undone.  I  am  afraid  good  people  will 
wish  they  bad  not  been  passive  and 
given  the  advantage  of  time  so  much 
to  the  ill  ones  to  act.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  princes  being  deceived." 
At  length  on  the  seventeenth  of  Sep- 
tember, Halifax  came  to  town,  to  Lady 
Sunderland's  great  joy.  "  God  send 
us  a  happy  meeting  and  to  you  every 
good  thing,"  she  wrote  on  hearing  the 
good  news. 

In  October  Parliament  met  amid 
great  excitement,  and  the  Exclusion 
Bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  Commons,  and  taken  up  to  the 
Lords  by  Russell  "with  a  mighty 
shout,  which  made  many  present  think 
of  forty-one,"  and  tremble  lest  they 


were  about  to  witness  another  great 
tragedy.  Then  it  was  that  Lord 
Halifax,  deserted  by  his  colleagues,  for 
Sunderland  had  at  the  last  moment 
gone  over  to  the  enemy,  dared  alone  to 
resist  the  popular  cry  and  oppose  the 
Bill  in  the  name  of  justice,  of  reason, 
and  of  honour. 

His  speeches  on  that  occasion  were 
long  remembered  for  their  surpassing 
eloquence  and  reason,  and  old  men  far 
on  in  the  next  century  were  often 
heard  to  speak  of  them  as  master- 
pieces of  oratory  unequalled  in  parlia- 
mentary debate.  In  the  words  of  one 
who  was  present  he  did  "  out  do  him- 
self and  every  other  man."  The  im- 
passioned earnestness  of  the  speaker, 
the  silver  tones  of  that  clear  voice, 
carried  conviction  with  them,  and  the 
Bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  large 
majority.  The  fury  of  the  defeated 
party  knew  no  bounds.  "  Lord  Halifax 
has  undone  all,  and  is  hated  more  than 
ever  the  Lord  Treasurer  was,  and  has 
really  deserved  it,"  wrote  Lord  Sunder- 
land's wife  to  Henry  Sidney  on  the 
sixteenth  of  November,  the  day  after 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill ;  and  an 
address  was  carried  in  the  Hourse  of 
Commons,  praying  the  King  to  remove 
Lord  Halifax  from  his  councils.  No 
wonder  Lady  Sunderland's  heart 
was  deeply  stirred,  and  that  she 
wrote  in  generous  indignation  to  her 
brother : 

"I  am  full  of  my  Lord  Halifax,  and  will 
tell  what  perhaps  nobody  else  will — that  a  day 
or  two  before  the  Duke's  Bill  was  carried  to  the 
Lords,  one  of  the  great  actors  came  to  him  as 
a  friend  I  suppose,  to  tell  him  if  he  did  speak 
against  it  he  would  be  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  an  address  made  to  the 
King  to  remove  him  from  his  great  place  of 
Privy  Counsellor.  Ho  answered,  neither 
threatenings  nor  promises  should  hinder  him 
from  speaking  his  mind.  How  he  did  it,  you 
who  know  may  judge.  In  a  point,  he  says  he 
has  studied  more  tnan  he  ever  did  any,  and 
would  have  been  glad  if  he  could  have  gone 
the  popular  and  safe  way.  He  had  company 
enough  with  him,  but  my  Lord  of  Shaftesbuiy 
and  Mr.  Montague  have  singled  him  out  of  the 
herd  of  sixty- three  that  were  of  his  mind,  to 
desire  to  remove  him  from  the  King,  having 
given  no  reason  yet  but  that  common  fame 
said  he  had  been  for  proroguing  the  Parliament, 
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and  haviog  very  great  parts,  which  made  him 
the  more  dangerous.  As  he  came  out  of  the 
Lords'  House,  he  was  told  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  upon  this  debate,  which  was 
very  long.  He  said  he  would  go  home  to 
dinner.  He  did  not  speak  with  one- man, 
"because  they  should  not  say  he  was  making 
friends,  and  so  he  did.  In  the  afternoon  his  house 
was  full  of  House  of  Commons'  men.  My  son 
was  there  at  one  time — that  is  the  thorn  in 
my  side,  though  in  everything  else  they  agree ; 
but  it  cannot  be  as  I  would  have  it,  so  long  as 
my  son  is  well  with  Lord  Shaftesbury.  .  .  . 
Halifax  has  desired  the  King  to  let  him  go. 
They  will  come  much  nearer  to  his  Majesty's 
concerns  than  my  LoM  Halifax.  In  short,  he 
says,  he  will  speak  his  mind  and  not  be  hanged 
so  long  as  there  is  law  in  England.  I  am  not 
well — pardon  this  narrative.  I  were  a  beast 
if  I  were  J  not  concerned  for  so  perfect  and 
constant  a  good  friend." 

Then  a  week  later  she  wrote  again  : 

"  You  may  perhaps  hear  from  me  some  little 
truths  that  others  nave  not  leisure  to  write. 
I  believe  I  was  warm  when  I  writ  last,  with 
the  malice  to  my  Lord  Halifax.  My  son  told 
me  that  they  did  repent  it  and  were  ashamed 
of  it ;  but  more  than  that,  Tom  Pelham,  who 
must  be  violent  or  not  live  with  Father  Jones, 
told  me  the  major  part  of  the  House  was 
ashamed  and  sorry  for  it,  but  would  not  ven- 
ture their  credit  for  what  they  were  indifferent 
to.  So  they  went  with  the  address,  and  yester- 
day the  King  sent  them  word  my  Lord  Halifax 
was  of  his  council,  and  he  did  know  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be.  If  they  did,  the  law 
was  open  and  the  Parliament  sitting,  and  they 
might  proceed.  How  they  took  the  encourage- 
ment I  know  not :  'tis  an  answer  as  new  as  me 
charge  which  Tom  Pelham  owns  to  be  without 
precedent.  I  could  tell  a  hundred  other  things. 
My  Lord  Cavendish  desired  them  to  let  one 
alone  they  hnd  nothing  against,  for  those  they 
had.  My  Lord  Shaftesbury  disowns  having 
anything  to  do  in  it  and  my  Lord  Russell.  1 
heard  it  was  Montague  and  the  two  lawyere, 
Jones  and  Winnington,  who  show  their  pro- 
fession. ...  If  they  say  any  more  he  is  ready 
to  answer  for  himself.  I  tell  him  he  would  be 
talking.  I  believe  it  will  do  him  good  in  the 
general,  it  was  so  malicious.  One  asked  what 
shall  we  charge  him  with  ?  Montague  said, 
*  with  being  an  enemy  to  his  King  and  country. ' 
Winnington  said,  *  let  us  take  heed  of  that,  we 
cannot  prove  it.'  Yesterday  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  went  in  her  own  coach  with  my 
Lady  Sunderland  to  dine  with  our  cousin 
Cheeks  in  the  Tower.  She  may  go  where  she 
will  now  she  is  a  favourite  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  She  dined  at  my  son's  a  few  days 
ago,  and  after  dinner  the  king  came  in  as  he 
used  to  do.  I  hope  he  is  not  angry.  A  great 
many  who  ditier  from  my  Lord  Halifax  as  to 
the  Bill,  say  few  besides  him  that  came  within 
Whitehall  could  decide  the  House  at  this  time. 


My  dear  Mr.  Sidney,  take  this  ugly  scribble 
in  good  pai't ;  'tis  so  dark,  though  at  noon, 
that  I  can  neither  see  nor  feel.  Some  thingi 
lie  heavy  at  my  heart.  If  you  were  in  my 
corner  you  should  know  all  myisecrets.  I 
durst  trust  you  and  love  yon  well. 

"  D.  S." 


It  was  a  critical  moment,  and  other 
hearts  besides  hers  were  full  of 
gloomy  fears.  On  the  twelfth  of 
December,  Mr.  Evelyn  looking  out  of 
his  window  towards  the  west  at  night, 
"saw  a  meteor  of  an  obscure  bright 
colour,  very  much  in  shape  like  the 
blade  of  a  sword,  the  rest  of  the  sky 
very  serene  and  clear.  What  this 
may  portend  Grod  only  knows!  But 
such  another  phenomenon  I  remember 
to  have  seen  in  1640,  about  the  trial 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford,  preced- 
ing our  bloody  rebellion.  I  pray  God 
avert  His  judgments."  Before  the 
month  was  over,  the  good  and  inno- 
cent Lord  Stafford  had  died  on  the 
scaffold,  condemned  on  the  witness  of 
perjurers,  and  no  one  knew  who  the 
next  victim  might  be.  A  day  or  two 
before  the  execution,  Sir  John  Eeresby 
assisted  at  the  King's  ayaeheri  and 
found  him  "  quite  free  from  csare  and 
trouble  and  in  a  very  good  humour, 
talking  for  two  full  hours  as  he  put  off 
his  clothes,  of  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
pretend  to  a  fuller  measure  of  sanctity 
than  their  neighbours,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  arrant  knaves." 

But  Lord  Halifax  had  won  the  day. 
The  King  insisted  on  his  retaining  office 
and  exalted  him  to  new  honours,  while 
Sunderland  was  dismissed  from  all  his 
posts,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Al- 
thorpe,  where  he  remained  in  disgrace 
for  two  years.  "  You'll  be  sorry,*' 
wrote  his  wife  to  Henry  Sidney, 
"when  you  hear  my  lord  is  in  so 
great  a  degree  in  the  King's  disfavour 
that  he  has  not  only  turned  us  out 
but  without  letting  us  have  the  money 
my  lord  paid  for  it — a  sort  of  hard- 
ship nobody  has  suffered  from  his 
Majesty  but  us."  And  she  adds 
bitterly  that "  this  is  all  Lord  Halifax's 
fault."  Dorothy  must  have  looked  with 
mingled  feelings  on  her  son's  disgrace 
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and  the  triumph  of  her  noble  friend. 
Bat  here  Sacharissa's  letters  end. 
Whether  the  pains  she  speaks  of  as 
'*  troubling  her  old  limbs  mightily  " 
increased  so  that  she  could  write  no 
more,  or  whether  her  later  letters  have 
been  lost,  we  cannot  telL  But  she 
liyed  three  years  longer,  and  saw  some 
of  her  worst  fears  justified,  when  first 
Lord  Russell,  and  then  her  own  brother 
Algernon,  were  brought  to  the  block, 
and  perished  in  spite  of  all  Halifax's 
generous  and  untiring  efforts  to  save 
these  victims  of  party  hate.  Her 
"  perfect  and  constja.nt  good  friend " 
stood  by  her  till  death  came  to  close 


her  troubled  life,  and  she  was  buried 
in  the  vault  of  the  Spencers  at  Bring- 
ton,  by  the  side  of  the  *'  dear  lord  " 
who  had  been  laid  there  more  than 
forty  years  before.  Her  lot  was  cast 
in  stormy  times,  and  neither  her  good- 
ness nor  her  beauty  could  save  her 
from  Fate's  hardest  blows,  but  in  spite 
of  these  Sacharissa  had  her  share  of 
the  best  life  has  to  give.  Many  will 
think  it  no  small  thing  to  have  been 
painted  by  Vandyck  and  sung  by 
Waller  :  a  few  will  count  it  even  more 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Sunderland 
and  the  friend  of  Halifax. 

Julia  Caetwright. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Chbis  had  always  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  perform  her  railway 
travelling  in  a  more  or  less  luxurious 
fashion.  Her  father  had  been  a  man 
who  detested  discomfort  of  any  kind, 
and  for  such  a  journey  as  that  from 
Cannes  to  Paris  he  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  have  engaged  a  coupe-salon. 
James  Compton  had  no  such  extrava- 
gant notions.  He  remarked  that  it 
was  nothing  short  of  scandalous  to 
make  up  an  express  train  of  first-class 
carriages  only,  and  Chris  agreed  ^ith 
him  until  he  added,  **  If  there  had  been 
any  seconds,  it  would  have  been  right 
for  us,  perhaps,  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Our  joint  expenses  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
estate,  and  they  ought  to  be  curtailed 
as  much  as  possible." 

After  that,  Chris  thought  there 
might  perhaps  be  something  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  French  system. 

However,  she  and  her  companion 
were  made  as  uncomfortable  as  they 
could  well  be.  The  annual  return  of 
the  pilgrims  who  leave  England  for 
the  south  on  the  approach  of  winter 
had  set  in :  the  train  was  crowded  : 
the  compartment  into  which  Chris  and 
her  escort  were  thrust  by  a  peremptory 
guard  had  but  two  vacant  places : 
worst  of  all,  Peter  was  borne  off  to 
the  dog-hole,  despite  the  entreaties  of 
his  mistress. 

"  If  people  will  insist  upon  travel- 
ling with  dogs,  they  must  submit  to 
these  trifling  inconveniences,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Compton,  as  he  put  on 
a  velvet  smoking-cap,  and  settled 
himself  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage. 

He  had  taken  care  to  secure  a 
corner  for  himself.  Chris  was  less 
fortunate,    being     jammed     between 


him  and  a  corpulent  Englishman,  who 
fell  asleep,  snored  loudly,  dropped  his 
head  upon  her  shoulder,  and  seemed 
quite  angry  when  she  modestly 
asserted  her  rights  by  digging  him  in 
the  ribs  with  her  elbow.  Altogether 
it  was  a  most  miserable  journey ;  and, 
to  add  to  its  annoyances,  shortly  aft«r 
leaving  Marseilles  Peter  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  bite  the  guard,  who  bad 
been  bribed  to  transfer  him  from  the 
dog-hole  into  the  van.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  that  official  must  have 
done  something  to  deserve  what  he 
got,  for  Peter  was  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  dog  to  bite  any  one,  without  good 
reason;  but,  of  course,  as  justice  is 
understood  in  the  world  at  present, 
provocation  is  no  more  excuse  for  a 
dog  who  bites  a  man  than  it  is  for  a 
soldier  who  strikes  his  superior  officer. 
The  guard,  boiling  over  with  wrath, 
came  to  exhibit  his  wound,  and  Chris 
had  to  pay  up  a  hundred  francs, 
besides  offering  the  humblest  of 
apologies. 

"  I  expected  this ! "  sighed  Mr. 
Compton,  as  he  handed  over  the 
money;  which  was  an  irritating  and 
idiotic  thing  to  say,  because  he  could 
not  possibly  have  anticipated  anything 
of  the  sort. 

On  arriving  at  Paris  in  the  early 
morning,  Mr.  Compton,  who  had  slept 
profoundly  all  through  the  night,  and 
asserted  unblushingly  that  he  had  not 
even  closed  his  eyes,  declared  himself 
to  be  fairly  broken  down  with  fatigue, 
which  emboldened  Chris  to  suggest 
that  they  should  make  a  halt 
of  twenty-four  hours.  "The  extra 
expense  to  be  laid  upon  the  estate/' 
she  added  demurely. 

"  Very  well,  Christina  ;  if  you  insist 
upon  it,  let  it  be  so,"  answered  the 
man-of-law  resignedly.     "  This  change 
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of  plans  will,  however,  entail  tele- 
graphing to  Mrs.  GomptoQ  and  Miss 
Eamsden,  which  will  mean  a  further 
outlay  of  at  least  ten  shillings,  I 
suppose." 

Ohrissaid  that  probably  that  last  half- 
sovereign  would  not  break  the  estate's 
back  \  so  they  drove  to  an  hotel  and 
had  a  day  of  rest  \  and  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Gompton  treated  himself  to  a 
stall  at  the  Vaaistee^  remarking  to  his 
niece  that,  in  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances, she  would  naturally  not  wish 
to  accompany  him  ^to  any  place  of 
oitertainment. 

She  certainly  httd  no  such  wish. 
After  he  had  left  her,  she  put  on  her 
hat  and  took  Peter  for  a  run  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  where  per- 
haps she  had  no  business  to  be 
walking  all  by  herself  at  that  hour, 
but  where  she  met^with  no  molestation. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
passers-by  surveyed  her  in  a  friendly, 
compassionate  way,  as  if  they  knew 
that  bhe  was  about  to  be  carried  oS 
to  a  land  in  which  friendliness  is  a 
plant  of  slower  rgrowth.  The  French 
people  have  their  faults,  ^and  these,  it 
must  be  confessed,  have  of  late  years 
been  made'  more  conspicuous  to 
strangers  than  their  virtues;  but 
Chris,  at  any  rate,  had  found  them 
generous  and  warm-hearted,  and  now 
that  she  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving 
France,  where  she  had  been  so  happy, 
she  was  inclined,  like  Mary  Queen  of 

Scots,  to  exclaim,  **A(iiet^  nos  beaux 

*        i  it 
jowra  ! 

She  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  iron 
chairs,  while  Peter  pursued  busy  inves- 
tigations in  the  vicinity  and  scratched 
up  showers  of  gravel  backwards  with 
his  hind  legs.  *'  When  shall  I  see 
Paris  again) "  she  wondered.  *^  When 
shall  I  be  able  to  do  as  I  like  again  ) 
How  I  wish  I  knew  what^'was  going  to 
become  of  me  1 " 

It  is  only  in  very  early  youth  that 
we  desire  to  pry  into  the  future. 
Long  before  we  reach  middle  age  we 
have  learnt  enough  to  know  better 
than  that;  and  if  Chris  could  have 
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been  told  in  what  circumstances  she 
was  next  to  see  that  pleasant  city, 
the  information  would  scarcely  have 
tended  to  raise  her  drooping  spirits. 
It  was  a  warm  evening,  and  she  sat 
still  until  after  dark,  thinking  of  old 
days  and  old  friends,  and  .resolving 
that,  whatever  fate  might  be  in  store 
for  her,  she  would  face  it  bravely; 
but  it  was  a  significant  circnmstance 
that  as  soon  as  she  found  herself 
thinking  of  Yal  Bichardson,  she 
jumped  up,  whistled  to  Peter,  and 
walked  briskly  back  towards  the  hotel. 

On  the  ensuing  evening  the 
travellers  .reached  Charing  Cross, 
where  thsy  took  cleave  of  one  another 
with  little  regret  on  either  side.  Mr. 
Compton,''Who  had  been  wofuUy  sick 
crossing  the  Channel,  and  who  was 
even  more  sorry  for  himself  than 
usual,  offered  to  see  his  charge  safe- 
ly to  her  destination — ''although  it 
is  a  long  drive  and  quite  out  of  my 
wayi  'a»nd  Mrs.  Compton  particularly 
dislikes  being  kept  waiting  for 
dinner.*' 

"  Pray  don't  think  of  it,"  said 
Chris ;  ''if  you  will  tell  the  man 
where  to  drive,  I  shall  -be  all  right. 
Good-byel." 

"  Good-bye,"  replied  Mr.  Gompton. 
"  Jf  at  any  time  you  should  have  any 
observation  or — er — cc»nplaint  to  mak-e 
to  me,  a  letter  addressed  to  192 
Bedford  How  will  receive  attention." 

Chris,  as  she  was  driven  away  in 
the  jolting  cab,  made  a  little  grimace. 
"I  dare  say  he  has  taken  a  lot*-  of 
trouble,  and  perhaps  one  ought  ta4>e 
grateful,"  said  she  aloud ;  '^  but*  I 
can't  like  him  and  I  don-t.  ^J^q  you, 
Peter*  " 

^et«r.  grunted.     He  ht^d  made  his 

opinion  of  Mr.  Compton  known  at;a 

.^much  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings, 

and  such  as  his  opinions  were,  he  was 

not  in  the  habit  of  changing  them. 

The  drive  was  indeed  a  long* one. 
Chris  soon  found  herself  in  a  part  of 
London  wliich  she  had  never  seen 
before,  and  of  which  the  attractions 
were  not-such  as  to  make  her  feel  that 
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bhe  had  been  a  loser  by  not  having 
seen  it.  Gloomy  respectability  appeared 
to  be  its  chief  outward*  characteristic, 
and  unbroken  monotony  its  doom :  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  in  such 
a  district,  vast  though  it  was,  there 
could  dwell  a  single  human  being 
of  ordinarily  cheerful  temperament. 
Balaclava  Terrace,  when  at  length  it 
was  reached,  proved  to  be  a  trifle 
MQre  gloomy,  though  doubtless  not 
l^ss  respectable  than  the  neighbouring 
streets.  To  Chris  it  looked  almost 
squalid  in  its  mean  ugliness.  A  row 
of  small  red-brick  houses,  each  one 
the  exact  duplicate  of  the  other,  each 
with  two  windows  on  the  ground  floor 
and  three  on  the  flrst  floor,  each  with 
a  shabby  little  stuccoed  portico — she 
could  not  help  laughing  for  a  moment 
at  the  oddity  of  the  notion  that  she 
was  going  to  live  in  a  place  like  that. 

The  door-bell  of  No.  25  had  to  be 
rung  twice  before  an  elderly,  plain- 
f^atured  and  somewhat  sullen-looking 
woman,  who  wore  a  print  gown  and 
an  apron,  made  her  appearance.  *'  You 
needn't  tear  the  ^ole  place  down,"  she 
said  resentfully  to  the  cabman ;  '*  you 
ain't  in  such  a  desperate  'urry  but 
what  you  can  allow  a  person  five 
seconds  to  climb  up  the  kitching  stairs, 
I  suppose." 

"Does  Miss  Ramsden  live  herel" 
Chris  inquired. 

"  All  right,  miss  ;  you're  expected," 
answered  the  woman, "  and  you'll  find 
Miss  Kebecca  in  the  parlour.  Left 
'and  door  as  you  go  in.  Praps  you'd 
best  pay  the  cabman  first,  though, 
and  give  him  somethink  extry  for 
carrying  the  boxes  up  stairs."  Then, 
in,  a  perfectly  audible  aside,  she 
ejaculated,  "  Dogs  too !  What  next,  I 
should  like  to  know  I  " 

Chris,  having  settled  with  the  cab- 
man, followed  the  directions  given  her, 
entered  the  house  and  announced 
herself. 

The  room  into  which  she  advanced 
was  a  shabby  and  scantily-furnished 
one;  such  furniture  as  it  contained 
exhibited  signs  of  extreme  antiquity ; 


and  80,  Chris  was  amazed  to  see,  did 
the  lady  who  rose  slowly  and  stiffly  to 
receive  her.  She  had  never  ima^ned 
that  her  father's  sister-in-law  could  be 
such  a  very  old  woman.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Miss  Ramsden  had  been  by 
many  years  senior  to  her  late  sister ; 
yet  she  was  not  nearly  as  old  as  she 
looked,  being  at  this  time  scarcely 
sixty.  She  was,  however,  crippled  by 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  moved  with 
difficulty,  leaning  on  a  stick.  For  the 
rest,  she  was  not  a  prepossessing- 
looking  old  woman.  Her  rusty  black 
gown  seemed  to  have  seen  almost  as 
much  service  as  her  sofas  and  chairs : 
her  iron-grey  hair  was  rough  and 
untidy :  her  shaggy  eyebrows  over- 
hung a  pair  of  restless,  suspicious 
black  eyes  \  and  her  mouth,  which  was 
never  still  for  a  moment,  had  a 
querulous  expression  which  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  her  piping  voice. 
''J  understood  that  you  were  to 
arrive  yesterday,"  she  said  complain- 
ingly.  ''  That  lawyer  man  frightened 
me  to  death  with  his  telegram :  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  receiving 
telegrams." 

Chris  apologised,  and  explained  that 
both  she  and  her  escort  had  been  so 
tired  by  their  journey  from  Cannes, 
that  they  had  thought  it  as  well  to 
take  a  day's  rest  in  Paris. 

"  You  would  have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  rest  here  in  a  comfortable 
house,  which  would  have  been  better 
than  squandering  your  money  in  a 
foreign  hotel,  I  should  have  thought ; 
bat  your  father's  daughter  was  sure  to 
be  extravagant,  and  no  doubt  you  will 
have  your  own  way  in  everything,  like 
your  poor  mother,  and  it  isn't  for  me 
to  speak.  I  said  to  that  lawyer, '  I 
am  willing  to  give  her  house-room  and 
every  comfort ;  but  more  than  that 
you  must  not  ask  of  me.'  I  can't 
change  people's  natures  or  make  them 
go  right  if  they  are  determined  to  go 
wrong.  I  am  only  a  weak  old 
woman,  and  nobody  ever  thinks  of 
obeying  me.  Get  off  that  chair  this 
instant,  you  nasty,  dirty  little  beast ! " 
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This  last  apostrophe,  which  was 
uttered  in  a  much  shriller  and  more 
authoritative  key,  was  addressed  to 
Peter,  who  had  stationed  himself  in 
an  armchair  and  was  surveying  the 
speaker  dubiously,  with  his  ears  cocked 
and  his  head  on  one  side. 

"  Come  down,  Peter  I  "  said  Chris. 
She  added  in  conciliatory  accents, 
*'  He  is  a  very  good  dog  :  I  don't  think 
vou  will  find  him  in  your  way,  Aunt 
Rebecca." 

"  I  have  consented  to  let  you  keep 
him,"  returned  Miss  Ramsden,  with  a 
sigh.  '<  I  have  brought  him  upon  my- 
self, and  I  must  put  up  with  him. 
But  he  shall  not  destroy  the  furniture : 
that  much  I  do  think  I  have  a  right  to 
require." 

It  did  not  take  Chris  many  days  to 
discover  that  her  aunt  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  must  needs  have  a 
grievance,  and  to  whom  it  is  wisest  to 
concede  that  privilege  without  argu- 
ment. Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why 
Chris  made  friends  wherever  she  went 
was  that  she  was  so  quick  at  reading 
character  and  so  ready  to  allow  for  the 
failings  and  peculiarities  of  her  neigh- 
bours. Many  of  us  plume  ourselves 
not  a  little  upon  an  acquired 
philosophy  which  came  by  nature  to 
this  child.  There  is,  however,  one 
vice  which  young  people  can  very 
rarely  bring  themselves  to  pardon; 
and  this,  as  it  happened,  was  Miss 
Kamsden's  ruling  passion.  Chris 
suspected  it  when  she  was  invited 
to  partake  of  a  cup  of  weak  tea  and  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter,  instead  of 
dinner:  she  was  sure  of  it  on  the 
morrow,  when  it  proved  that  Martha, 
the  sullen-looking  woman  who  had 
admitted  her,  was  the  only  servant 
kept  in  the  establishment ;  that  dinner, 
which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  was  represented  by  a  couple  of 
mutton  chops  and  a  wedge  of  uneat- 
able cheese ;  and  that  half  an  inch  of 
candle  was  considered  to  be  amply 
enough  to  light  her  to  bed.  Never- 
theless, she  did  not  think  of  penning 
that  remonstrance  which  her  father's 


executor  had  almost  invited.  She  cared 
a  great  deal  more  for  liberty  than  she 
did  for  food ;  and  she  soon  perceived 
that  her  aunt  was  not  likely  to  grudge 
the  one  so  long  as  she  was  not  pestered 
for  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  other.  It 
is  impossible  to  feel  much  affection  or 
any  respect  for  the  niggardly ;  but  it 
is  possible  to  tolerate  them,  if  they 
be  not  tyrants  into  the  bargain,  and 
Chris  did  her  best  to  conciliate  the 
unamiable  old  woman  with  whom  she 
was  constrained  to  dwell. 

The  result  was  a  complete  failure 
— the  first  failure  of  the  kind  that 
Chris  had  ever  encountered.  Miss 
Ramsden  cared  for  nothing  and  no- 
body in  the  whole  world,  except  money, 
and  why  she  should  have  cared  for 
that,  considering  how  little  it  did  for 
her,  is  one  of  the  inexplicable  mysteries 
of  human  nature.  But  although  she 
had  lost  her  power  of  love,  she  had  not 
lost  that  of  hate,  and  from  the  outset 
she  and  Peter  became  bitter  enemies. 
In  justice  to  her,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Peter  was  not  altogether 
blameless  in  the  matter  of  this  pro- 
longed and  deadly  feud.  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  she  disliked  him,  and 
knowing  that,  obeyed  his  natural  in- 
stinct by  doing  all  that  he  could  to 
annoy  her.  He  jumped  upon  the 
chairs,  getting  down  with  alacrity  and 
with  an  air  of  innocent  surprise  when 
commanded  to  do  so :  he  rubbed  him- 
self against  her  legs  with  a  false  air 
of  friendship  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
that  she  particularly  disliked  this 
habit :  he  lav  in  ambush  for  her  when 
she  was  coming  down  stairs,  and 
bounced  out  at  her,  barking  loudly,  in 
the  hope  of  making  her  miss  her 
footing.  Also  he  would  pretend  to  be 
overcome  by  fits  of  uncontrollable 
spirits,  and  would  tear  round  and 
round  the  drawing-room,  his  legs  flying 
in  all  directions,  and  his  claws  scratch- 
ing the  worn-out  carpet,  until  she 
shrieked  to  her  niece  to  stop  him. 

"That  beast,"  she  gasped,  "  will  end 
by  going  mad  and  biting  us  all — I 
know  he  will ! " 
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At  dinner-time  she  took  her  revenge. 
Peter  was  accustomed  to  having  a  little 
meat  with  his  dinner,  as  all  dogs  of 
his  breed  ought  to  have,  and  against 
this  practice  Miss  Kamsden  would  pro- 
test vehementlv.  It  was  bad  for  '*  the 
beast "  :  it  was  a  sinful  waste  of  food, 
which  many  a  poor  man  would  be 
thankful  to  have :  it  was  not  what 
&he  had  bargained  for  when  she 
had  agreed  to  allow  a  dog  into  her 
house ;  and  so  forth.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  days  Oiu'is  calmly  disregarded 
these  attacks :  but  then  she  began  to 
lind  them  insupportable.  Only  a  very 
t  hick-skinned  person  can  bear  to  listen 
to  the  same  speeches  at  the  same  hour 
un  every  day  of  the  week  ad  infimtMra^ 
und  it  was  evident  that  Peter  would 
liave  to  be  fed  at  some  time  when  Miss 
Bamsden's  soul  would  not  be  vexed  by 
seeing  him  eat. 

Thus  it  was  that  Chris  arrived  at  an 
amicable  understanding  with  Martha, 
to  whom  Peter  had  already  become 
suspiciously  civil.  Martha,  when  taxed 
with  her  offence,  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
extent  of  <'a  few  odd  bits  and  scraps." 
She  said,  in  an  aggressive  sort  of  way, 
that  she  wasn't  going  to  see  man  nor 
beast  starved  on  them  premises,  and 
though  "not  partial"  to  dogs  as  a 
general  thing,  confessed  to  a  sneaking 
fondness  for  this  one.  With  the  mis- 
taken kindness  of  her  class,  she  would 
doubtless  have  fed  poor  Peter  to  death 
had  she  possessed  the  means  of  doing 
so ',  but,  fortunately  for  him,  she  did 
not.  To  keep  herself  alive  upon  the 
daily  dole  of  rations  served  out  to  her 
was  about  as  much  as  she  could  con- 
trive ;  yet  she  made  no  complaint,  and 
was  greatly  displeased  with  Chris  for 
suggesting  that  she  was  entitled  to 
complain. 

"  Woman  and  girl,  I've  lived  with 
Miss  Rebecca  these  thirty  years,"  said 
she,  '^  and  if  she  has  her  faults  'tisn't 
for  me  to  lay  my  finger  upon  'em. 
Maybe  she's  a  bit  near  :  who  says  she 
ain't)  There's  been  spendthrifts  as 
well  as  misers  in  the  family,  I  under- 
stand." 


However,  she  insisted  upon  surrep- 
titiously supplying  nourishment  to  the 
girl  as  well  as  well  as  to  the  dog  >  and 
it  must  be  confessed  the  former  often 
felt  the  need  of  it  as  much  as  the  latter. 
'*  Don't  you  let  on  to  Miss  Hebeoca, 
my  dear,"  Martha  would  say,  when  she 
carried  up  a  tray  of  refreshments  to 
Chris's  bedroom.  ''I  know  how  to 
manage  her,  and  if  the  bills  comes  to 
four  or  five  shillings  a  week  extry, 
why  four  or  five  extry  shillings  she 
will  have  to  pay,  and  that's  all  about 
it." 

To  have  conciliated  Martha  was 
something ;  but  it  was  hardly  enough 
to  make  life  endurable  to  one  who  had 
hitherto  lived  in  a  world  peopled  by 
friends,  and  Chris  could  not  but  feel 
sore  when  week  after  week  passed  by 
and  these  friends  gave  no  sign  of 
remembering  her.  The  newspapers 
told  her  that  the  Duchess  of  Islaj,  and 
Lady  Barnstaple,  and  a  host  of  others 
were  in  London,  and  that  Lady  Grace 
Severne  had  been  presented )  bat  none 
of  them  found  their  way  to  Primrose 
Hill,  and  Chris  had  nothing  to  do  and 
nothing  to  look  forwai'd  to  except  to 
take  Peter  for  a  walk  in  the  Ke^nt's 
Park  every  afternoon,  and  play  besiqus 
with  her  aunt  every  evening.  More- 
over, her  aunt  grumbled  at  her  un- 
ceasingly. 

''*  I  have  surrounded  you  with  luxu- 
ries," the  old  woman  would  saj  (she 
pronounced  the  word  "  lugsuries," 
which  somehow  gave  it  a  richer  sound) : 
'*  I  do  everything  that  I  can  think  of 
to  make  you  happy ;  and  yet  you  look 
miserable  and  seem  to  consider  your- 
self ill-used.  That  was  just  your  poor 
mother's  way.  She  didn't  know  when 
she  was  well  off.  She  insisted  upon 
marrying  a  man  who  spent  her  whole 
fortune  in  a  year  ;  and  I  fully  expect 
that  you  will  follow  in  her  footsteps." 

It  really  seemed  quite  possible.  If 
Yal  Eicbardson  had  made  his  appear^ 
ance  at  that  time,  Chris  would  probably 
have  consented  to  marry  him  -,  and  if 
he  could  have  obtained  control  over 
her  fortune,  he  would  assuredly  have 
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dissipated  it  within  the  period  nampd. 
Bat  the  longest  lane  has  a  turning. 
One  day,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  July,  the  denizens  of  Bala- 
clava Terrace  were  startled  by  the 
apparition  of  a  very  smart  victoria 
which  dashed  up  to  the  door  of  No.  25, 
and  out  of  it  stepped  a  stout,  homely- 
looking  lady,  who  asked  for  Miss 
Compton. 

"  My  dear,"  Lady  Barnstaple  said, 
when  she  had  embraced  her  young 
friend,  and  had  been  introduced  to 
Aunt  Robecca,  who  fixed  a  stony, 
covetous  stare  upon  her  diamond  ear- 
rings, "  you  have  been  calling  us  all 
sorts  of  bad  names,  I  am  sure.  But 
you  see,  I  knew  you  could  not  be 
going  out  anywhere  while  you  were  in 
euch  deep  mourning,  and  next  season, 
when  you  discover  what  it  is  to  have 
an  engagement  for  every  hour  of  every 
day,  you  will  find  it  more  easy  to 
pardon  us.  But  Heaven  be  praised ! 
the  season  is  almost  over  now,  and 
next  week  I  am  going  to  take  Gracie 
down  to  my  little  cottage  in  Devon- 
shire to  recruit.  Will  you  come  with 
us,  if  your  aunt  can  be  induced  to 
spare  you  for  a  week  or  two  1 " 

Miss  Bamsden  inclined  her  head 
solemnly  and  sorrowfully.  **  I  should 
be  unwilling,"  said  she,  **to  prevent 
my  niece  from  amusing  herself  in  any 
way.  I  have  done  my  best;  but  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  that  she  has 
found  my  society  amusing." 

Lady  Barnstaple  smiled  and  looked 
as  if  that  announcement  did  not 
greatly  surprise  her.  "  A  little  chan^ 
is  always  good  for  young  people,"  she 
remarked.  ''As  far  as  amusement 
goes,  I'm  afraid  we  haven't  much  of 
that  to  ofEer  you,  Chris ;  but  it  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  Gracie  to  have  you 
with  her  again,  if  you  will  come.  I 
<raght  to  tell  you  that  she  has  been 
bothering  me  to  call  upon  you  for 
weeks  past.  To-day  she  has  gone  to 
Hurlingham  with  one  of  her  sisters. 
If  you  haven't  seen  us  long  ago,  you 
must  blame  me  and  try  to  forgive 
me." 


Chris,  who  at  first  had  been  a  little 
inclined  to  hang  back  from  the  tardy 
advances  made  to  her,  was  mollified 
when  Lady  Barnstaple  took  her  hand 
and  squeezed  it  and  looked  at  her  with 
a  broad,  good-humoured  smile. 

"  I  did  think  Gracie  had  forgotten 
me,''  she  confessed ;  ''but  I'm  glad  she 
hasn't,  and  I  should  like  very  much  to 
go  to  Devonshire  with  you,  Lady 
Barnstaple." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Lord  Barnstaple,  who  owned  many 
acres  in  North  Devon,  was  not  par- 
ticularly fond  of  visiting  the  county 
from  which  he  took  his  title.  He  was 
a  very  rich  man,  owning  estates  in 
other  parts  of  England  upon  which  he 
was  more  or  less  bound  to  reside; 
moreover  he  had  a  moor  and  a  deer- 
forest  in  Scotland  which  engaged  his 
attention  from  the  twelfth  of  August 
until  late  in  the  autumn.  Lady  Barn- 
staple however  was  wont,  at  the 
close  of  the  London  season,  to  betake 
herself  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  to 
Brentstow  Cottage,  which  was  hardly 
a  cottage  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term.  It  may  have  started  in 
life  with  some  claim  to  that  denomi- 
nation ;  but  it  had  been  so  frequently 
and  so  extensively  added  to  that  it 
could  accommodate  a  considerable 
number  of  guests,  despite  its  unpre- 
tending style  of  architecture  and  the 
smallness  of  its  reception  rooms. 

Guests  came  to  Lady  Barnstaple,  as 
guests  do  in  these  days,  for  two  or 
three  nights :  there  were  arrivals  and 
departures  every  morning  and  even- 
ing ;  but  Chris  was  begged  to  stay  on 
as  long  as  she  liked,  and  the  invitation 
was  so  cordially  given  that  she  could 
not  doubt  its  sincerity.  The  hospi- 
tality to  which  she  was  made  welcome 
had  been  extended  to  her  beloved 
Peter ;  so  that  she  had  no  reason  for 
wishing  to  return  to  Balaclava  Terrace, 
whence  Miss  Ramsden  never  stirred 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.     And 
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life  at  Brentstow  was  rendered  very 
pleasant  to  her.  Her  time  was  her 
own  to  employ  as  she  chose :  she  was 
neither  neglected  nor  entertained,  a 
mode  of  treatment  which  sounds  sim- 
ple and  is  difficult  in  practice,  as  many 
hostesses  and  many  guests  are  aware  : 
the  great  people  who  alighted  for  a 
while  on  their  way  to  or  from  one  of 
the  neighbouring  great  houses,  and 
whom  she  scarcely  saw  except  at 
dinner-time,  were  kind  and  civil  to 
her,  and  she  got  on  very  well  with 
them  all,  though  she  had  begun  to 
understand  that  their  class  was  not 
the  same  as  hers.  Her  father's  book- 
plates exhibited  a  coat  of  arms  with 
numerous  quarterings,  and  she  had 
always  imagined  that  the  difference 
between  her  father  and  a  duke  was 
only  one  of  degree  \  but  now  she  per- 
ceived that  fashionable  people,  whether 
dukes  or  not^  live  in  a  world  of  their 
own,  from  which  unfa^hionable  people 
are  perforce  excluded,  and  that  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  her  ever  being 
admitted  into  that  earthly  paradise. 

Even  Lady  Grace,  unassuming  as 
she  was,  had  been  a  little  changed  by 
her  season  in  London.  The  two  girls 
resumed  their  friendship,  but  could 
not  take  it  up  exactly  where  they  had 
dropped  it.  The  one,  being  rather 
pretty,  a  good  deal  admired,  and  cer- 
tain to  marry  well  before  long,  ac- 
cepted without  elation  a  destiny  which 
she  had  foreseen,  and  unconsciously 
assimilated  the  tastes  and  habits 
which  belong  to  it :  the  other  knew 
not  what  might  be  before  her,  only 
she  knew  that,  such  as  her  dreams  had 
been,  they  could  never  now  be  ful- 
filled. It  is  always  sad  that  young 
people  should  not  have  what  they 
would  like  to  have.  We,  whose  youth 
is  past,  have  ceased  to  be  exacting : 
we  know  what  is  attainable  and  what 
is  not :  it  does  not  occur  to  us  to  cry 
for  the  moon  :  we  have  watched  the 
careers  of  our  contemporaries  and  are 
thankful  enough  for  negative  blessings. 
Yet  some  of  us,  who  have  not  for- 
gotten the  days  when  we  were  less 


easily  satisfied,  can  feel  for  boys  and 
girls  who  before  they  have  outgrown 
the  age  of  illusions  are  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  world  was  not  created 
for  them. 

However   Chris,  as   has   been  said 
before,  was  something  of  a  philosoplier. 
The  future  being  dim  and  somewha>t 
gloomy,  she  wisely  left  it  to  take  care 
of  itself ;  and  she  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
present,   notwithstanding   that    new- 
born consciousness  of  being  "  an  out- 
sider "  and  her  inability  to  take  part 
in  conversations  which  dealt  with  men 
and  matters  whereof  she  was  neces- 
sarily ignorant.     Sometimes  she  weot 
out  riding  with  Lady  Grace  and  one 
or  other  of  the  young  men  who   ap- 
peared and  disappeared  like  meteors  ; 
but  more  often  she  and  Peter  went 
out  for  a  ramble  by  themselves  after 
luncheon  and  appreciated  the  pleasures 
of  a  country  life  after  their  respective 
fashions 

Peter,  poor  fellow,  had  poaching 
instincts  which  he  could  not  always 
control ;  but  he  tried  harder  than 
most  of  us  do  to  curb  his  natural 
passions,  and  it  was  only  when  his 
mistress  lost  sight  of  him  that  temp- 
tation got  the  upper  hand  of  his  moral 
sense.  For  this  reason,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  rather  uncalled-for 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  keeper, 
Chris  took  care  never  to  lose  sight  of 
him,  and  one  afternoon  she  made  him 
sit  down  beside  her,  as  usual,  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  wood  whence  a  view 
could  be  obtained  of  the  long  Atlantic 
rollers  breaking  against  a  barrier  of 
grey  cliffs  and  gigantic  boulders. 
Having  established  herself  comfort^ 
ably  with  her  back  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  she  drew  a  long  letter  from 
Madame  Lavergne  out  of  her  pocket 
and  began  leisurely  reading  it  through 
for  the  second  time.  She  was  laugh- 
ing softly  as  she  perused  a  passage  in 
which  her  correspondent  related  how 
the  Doctor  had  got  himself  into  sad 
trouble  by  writing  to  the  local  papers 
to  denounce  the  drainage  of  a  certain 
quarter  of  the  town  as  calculated  to 
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produce  pestilence,  when  she  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  volley  of  furious  barks 
from  Peter,  who  until  then  had  been 
sitting  disconsolately  on  his  haunches, 
shivering  all  over  and  whimpering 
under  his  breath  in  token  of  his 
knowledge  that  there  were  rabbits  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  of  his  desire 
to  make  closer  acquaintance  with 
them. 

The  cause  of  his  present  excitement 
was  evident :  somebody  close  at  hand 
waB  thrashing  a  dog.  Chris  could 
hear  each  blow  as  it  fell,  and  the  yells 
which  followed  might  have  been  heard 
half  a  mile  away.  Up  she  jumped — 
for,  by  her  way  of  thinking,  the 
beating  of  a  dog  was  an  act  which 
called  foi*  instant  explanation — and, 
hurrying  4x>wards  the  direction  from 
which  the  olamour  proceeded,  she  pre- 
sently descried  in  an  adjoining  field  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered  young  man  who 
had  got  a  Gordon  setter  by  the  collar 
and  was  administering  castigation  with 
no  light  hand. 

'*  Leave  that  dog  alone ! ''  shouted 
Chris  indignantly ;  and  as  her  behest 
was  unheard  or  unheeded,  she  started 
running  towards  the  aggressor.  '*  You 
there  I "  she  called  out  again  when  she 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  him ;  ''  let 
that  dog  go  at  once  I  " 

The  young  man  raised  an  astonished 
face.  It  was  a^red  face,  partially  con- 
cealed by  a  reddish  beard,  the  face  of 
a  clown,  though  his  appearance  was 
that  of  a  gentleman.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  Norfolk  jacket  and  knickerbockers 
and  a  deer-stalker  cap,  which  last  he 
lifted  with  the  hand  which  held  his 
stick  when  he  saw  that  he  was  being 
addressed  by  a  lady. 

'*  Excuse  me,"  said  he,  half  politely, 
half  angrily,  "but  perhaps  you  don't 
know  that  this  dog  belongs  to  me." 

''  I  don't  care  who  he  belongs  to," 
returned  Chris  ;  '*  you  sha'n't  ill-treat 
him  like  that." 

Perhaps  the  stiianger  wa»s  tickled 
by  the  brave  words  and  diminutive 
stature  of  his  assailant ;  perhaps,  and 
more  probably,  he  was  attracted  by 


her  pretty  face.  At  any  rate  he  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  released  his  victim 
with  a  parting  kick,  and  strode  to- 
wai'ds  the  fence  over  which  Chris  was 
leaning,  while  Peter  trotted  up  to  the 
setter*  to  ask  what  it  was  all  about, 
and  got  snarled  at  for  his  pains. 

"  You  see,"  cried  Chris,  pointing  to 
the  two  dogs,  "  ydu  are  ruining  the 
poor  beast's  temper.  That  is  what 
always  comes  of  thrashing  them." 

"  May  I  ask,"  •  the  young  man 
inquired  deferentially,  yet  with  a 
slight  covert  suggestion  of  insolence, 
**  whether  you  have  had  a  large  ex- 
perience in  training  sporting-dogs  )  " 

Chris  admitted  that  she  had  'no 
such  special  knowledge.  ''  But,''  said 
she,  ''I  do  know  something  about 
dogs  in  general,  and  I  know  that  they 
are  never  thrashed  in  such  a  cruel 
way  except  by  people  who  are  too 
stupid  or  too  brutal  to  be  trusted 
with  dogs  at  all." 

**Well,"  returned  the  gentleman 
with  the  red  beard,  who  did  not 
look  good-tempered,  yet  kept  his 
temper  in  circumstances  which  most 
men  would  have  found  trying,  "I 
may  be  stupid.  All  the  same,  I 
have  broken  in  a  good  many  dogs, 
first  and  last,  and  I  have  always  had 
to  lick  them.  How  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  all  my  dogs  are  fond 
of  me  % " 

"  I  don't  account  for  it,"  answered 
Chris,  not  a  whit  appeased.  ' "  For 
one  thing,  I  don't  know  that  it'  is  a 
fact;  and  if  it  were,  it  would 'only 
show  how  superior  your*  d^gs  are  .to 
you.  Why  can't  you  have  a  little 
patience  with  them  1  If  they  disobey 
you,  it  is  only  because  they  doii't 
understand  what  you  want." 

The  stranger  laughed  again  add 
seated  himself  sideways  on  the  fence. 
"  We  won't  argue  the  point,"  he  said. 
*'  I  think  you  are  mistaken ;  but  I'll 
^ive  your  system  a  trial  with  this 
brute,  if  you  like.  Will  that  satisfy 
you  i " 

It  was  difficult  to  express  dissatis- 
faction with  a  surrender  so  complete. 
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Chris  related  ^omeihing  of  the  severity 
of  her  demeanour.  **Only  I  wish/' 
&he  remarked,  /'  that  I  could  make 
you  feel  a  litUe  ashamed  of  yourself. 
Don't  you  see  that  you  ought  to  be 
merciful  to  animals  who  aven't  big 
enough  or  strong  enough'  to  fight 
youl" 

"  They  wouldn't  know  that  unless 
they  were  taught  it,  and  they. know 
how  to  show  fight,  Il'can  assure  you. 
IVe  been  bitten  often  enough." 

"I  am  sincerely  glaSd  to  bear  it," 
Chris  declared. 

'*  Yes  ;  but  no  dog  has  ever  bitten 
me  more  than  once.  The  long  and 
the  short  of  it  is  that  they  have  to 
find  out  who  is  master.  That's  a  nice 
little  terrier  of  yours.'* 

This  last  remark  was  pretty  sure  to  • 
be   favourably  received.      Peter  was 
called  up  and  appeared  tO'  recognise  a 
brother    sportsman   in  the    stalwart' 
gentleman  who  made  familiar*  little 
noises  at  him  and  sent  him  after  an* 
imaginary    cat.      Then    Chris    made 
friends  with  the  setter,  who  crouched 
at  her  feet,  looking  up  at  her^  with^ 
piteous,  beseeching  eyes. 

"  Well,"  said  his  master,  laughing,- 
'^  he  has  had  his  last  licking,  anyhow/ 
I  don't  suppose  he'll  ever  be  any  use. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  hifiUr 
If  so " 

**  Thank  you,"  replied  Chris  gravelj^.; : 
**  but  you  must  not  give  him  away,  or 
you  will  have  no  opportunity  of  tryibgr 
the  experiment  of  kindness  upon  youp 
animals.      Besides,  one  dog  is  quite 
enough  to  keep  in  London." 

"  Do  you  live  in  London  1 " 

**  Fes.  I  am  staying  with  Lady 
Barnstaple  at  present." 

"  Oh,  old  Lady  Barnstaple  1  Is  she 
here  now  1  Upon  my  word,  I  ought 
to  call  on  old  Lady  Barnstaple,  and  I 
will  some  day  soon.  My  name  is 
EUacombe :  I  live  at  a  place  called 
Hatherford,  close  by  this.  What  time 
would  one  be  likely  to  find  you  at 
home  1 " 

''  To  find  Lady  Barnstaple  at  home, 
do  you  mean?     As  a  general  thing. 


between  five  and  six  o'clock,  I  ahoald 
think." 

'<  All  right :  I'll  make  a  note  of  it. 
And  look  here,  Miss — might  I  venture 
to  ask  yoTir  name  %  " 

"  Oompton." 

**  Miss  Compton,  I  hope  yoa  won't 
set  me  down  as  a  brute  because  you 
happened  to  see  me  licking  a  ^og. 
You  won't  hear  much  good  of  me 
from  the  Sevemes,  I  dare  say :  most 
of  the  people  about  here  hate  me  like 
poison,  and  I'm  sure,  they're  very 
welcome.  But  I  ain't  so  bad  as  they 
make  me  out — I  ain't  really." 

Chris  looked  at  him  and  tboaglit 
that  perhaps  be  was  not  altogetber 
a  brute,  although  there  was  evidently 
a  strong  spice  of  the  brute  in  faim. 
His  forehead  was  low,  his  eyes  "were 
small,  and  his  jaw  was  heavy ;  yeft  ke 
seemed  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  he  had 
a  straightforwardness  of  manner  wkich 
was  not  unpleasing.  As,  however, 
the  result  of  her  observation  vras 
scarcely  flattering  enough  to  be  im- 
parted to  him,  she  contented  herself 
with  making  himia  bow  and  wiaking 
him  good  evening. 

On  her  way  back  to  the  house  ske 
met  Lady  Grace,  whb  said  she  had 
been  trying  to  arrange  the  dinner- 
table  aud  had  made  a  hopeless  mess  of 
it.  **  Would  you  mind  coming  in  and 
helping  me,  Chris  f  As  it  is  at  present, 
it  looks  more  like  a  slice  of  the  kitchen- 
gBrden  than  anything  else." 

''Will  there  be  many  people  to- 
night 1"  Chris  asked. 

''Oh,  yes:  a  fresh  batch  has  jost 
arrived.  Nobody  particularly  inter- 
esting, except  my  youngest  brother 
Gerald,  who  has  come  here  to  pay  his 
respects  before  going  to  Scotland. 
Gerald  is  in  the  diplomatic  service  : 
he  i»  third  secretary  at  Paris,  and  he 
has  just  got  a  few  weeks'  Itove.  He 
is  much  the  nicest  of  my  brothers, 
and  I  want  to  induce  him  to  stay  a 
short  time,  if  I  can,  so  perhaps  I  had 
better  begin  by  putting  him  beside 
you  at  dinner." 

Whether  this  arrangement,  which 
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was  duly  carried  out,  produced  the 
desired  effect  upon  Mr.  Severne  or 
not,  it  was  an  agreeable  one  to  Chris, 
who  took  a  great  liking,  to  her  neigh- 
bour. Geraid  Seveme  was  a  well- 
dressed,  well-mannered,  and  by  no 
means  ill-looking  young  fellow  of  five 
or  six  and  twenty.  He  had  the  family 
fair  hair,  the  family  blue  eyes,  and  a 
fairly  good  reproduction  of  the  cele- 
brated family  profile.  If  he  was  not 
quite  as  handsome  as  his  elder  brothers, 
he  had  a  pleasanter  expression  of 
countenance  than  they,  and  according 
to  his  mother  he  had  the  advantage 
over  them  in  respect  of  qualities  which 
are  not  merely  skin-deep. 

''  Gerald,"  Lady  Barnstaple  con- 
fided to  Chris  before  dinner,  **is  our 
good  boy.  Be  has  never  run  into 
debt  or  made  love  to  other  people's 
wives  or  misbehaved  himself  in  any 
way,  and  although  it  is  dangerous  to 
crow,  I  really  don't  believe  that  he 
ever  will." 

The  good  boy  of  the  family  is  not 
always  a  fascinating  person  :  some- 
times he  is  very  decidedly  the  reverse  ; 
and  to  be  so  described  is  a  distinction 
little  coveted  by  the  young.  But 
peihaps  Gerald  Seveme  was  only  good 
by  comparison.  He  was  at  all  events 
not  so  offensively  good  as  to  displease 
his  companion,  who  listened  to  him  with 
apparent  interest,  and  in  whom  he,  for 
his  part,  soon  began  to  feel  strongly 
interested.  Discovering,  as  she  pre- 
sently did,  that,  like  herself,  he  was 
a  lover  of  dogs,  she  related  to  him 
how,  that  very  afternoon,  she  had 
been  instrumental  in  rescuing  a  beauti- 
ful Gordon  setter  from  a  method  of 
treatment  vrbich  could  only  result  in 
ruining  him ;  whereupon  he  disap- 
pointed her  a  little  by  answering  : 
*'  Oh,  I  know  the  brute ;  and  a 
hopelessly  ill-conditioned  brute  he 
is." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Chris  ;  "  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  had  only  been 
misunderstood.  If  his  master  will 
keep  his  promise  and  have  patience 
with  him,  he  will  find  out  what  he  is 


wanted  to  do  and  do  it,  just  like 
other  setters." 

''  I  was  speaking  of  the  two-legged 
brute,"  answered  Gerald,  with  a  smile. 
'*  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right  about 
the  other." 

« Well,"  said  Chris,  «  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  the  two-legged  brute  had 
been  misunderstood  also.  I  thought 
him  rather  nice  in  some  ways." 

"  Did  you  %  I  doubt  whether  you 
would  go  on  thinking  so  if  you  got  to 
know  him  better.  I  haven't  seen 
much  of  him  since  he  grew  up,  because 
I'm  hardly  ever  in  these  parts  now- 
adays; but  I  hear  that  he  has  de- 
veloped into  pretty  much  what  he 
promised  to  develop  into  as  a  boy.  He 
always  was  a  boor,  and  now  they  say 
he  is  a  drunken  boor,  which  doesn't 
sound  like  an  improvement.  How- 
ever, yen  are  not  likely  to  come  across 
him  again ;  for  he  doesn't  care  to 
associate  with  people  of  his  own  class, 
and  nobody  ever  meets  him,  except 
perhaps  once  or  twice  during  the 
shooting-season." 

''  He  says  he  is  coming  to  call  here 
some  day  soon,"  Chris  remarked. 

Mr.  Seveme  whistled.  "He  does, 
does  he  %  I'm  afraid  we  mustn't 
flatter  ourselves  that  that  amiable 
intention  is  due  to  any  charms  of 
ours.  Well,  Miss  Compton,  if  you 
succeed  in  taming  him,  you  will  suc- 
ceed where  everybody  else  has  failed 
up  to  now." 

''  What  monster  has  Chris  been 
taking  in  hand  ^"  inquired  Lady  Barn- 
staple, whom  a  pause  in  the  general 
conversation  had  enabled  to  overhear 
her  son's  last  words.  And  when  an 
explanation  had  been  furnished  to  her 
she  laughed  and  did  not  look  dis- 
pleased. "  Mr.  Ellacombe  is  a  bear," 
said  she ;  '^  but  I  dare  say  he  can  be 
made  to  dance  if  the  right  person 
pipes  to  him." 

Grerald  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
remarked,  "I  can't  imagine  that  it 
would  be  worth  any  one's  while  to 
pipe  to  Ellacombe,  or  to  see  him 
dance." 
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But  his  mother  rejoined :  ''  My 
dear  boy,  he  has  a  very  nice  property. 
A  great  many  people,  I  believe,  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  try  and 
put  him  through  his  paces ;  only,  as 
you  were  saying  just  now,  they  haven't 
succeeded,  and  that  has  naturally  em- 
bittered them  against  him.  Most 
likely  he  isn't  half  as  black  as  he  is 
painted.  I  hope  you  told  him  that  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  him, 
Chris  ? " 

"  I  told  him  that  you  were  generally 
at  home  at  teartime,''  answered  Chris. 

"  Oh,  he  wanted  to  find  me  at  home, 
then)  After  that,  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  ask  him  to  dinner,"  said  Lady 
Barnstaple  laughing. 

Lady  Barnstaple  was  a  kind-hearted 
woman,  not  more  worldly  than  her 
neighbours,  and,  like  her  neighbours, 
given  to  valuing  all  baclielors  by  the 
standard  of  their  possessions.  Mr. 
Ellacombe,  who  was  but  a  country 
squire,  albeit  a  wealthy  one,  would 
hardly  have  suited  her  as  a  husband 
for  one  of  her  own  daughters;  but 
she  thought — and  of  course  she  was 
in  one  sense  right — that  he  would  be 
a  great  catch  for  this  poor  little 
friendless  girl.  What  matrimonial 
chances  can  there  be  for  a  girl  who 
lives  with  an  old  maiden  aunt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Primrose  Hill  ? 
Lady  Barnstaple  was  really  *  fond  of 
Chris  :  she  had  after  a  fashion  under- 
taken to  befriend  her,  and  she  quite 
conscientiously  thought  that  she  would 
be  doing  remarkably  well  for  the 
orphan  by  handing  her  over  to  a  man 
who  was  a  notorious  drunkard  and 
about  whose  moral  character  some 
unpleasant  stories  had  been  circulated 
in  the  county.  It  seems  a  little  un- 
fair to  add — and  yet  it  is  probably 
the  truth — that  her  ladyship  would  not 
have  been  very  sorry  if  Miss  Compton's 
early  marriage  should  render  it  un- 
necessary to  present  her  at  Court  and 
introduce  her  to  London  society. 
Which  of  us  knows  all  his  own  mo- 
tives or  could  be  got  to  believe  in 
them,  if  pointed  out  to  him  %  So  Lady 


Barnstaple  said  to  herself  that  a  great 
many  men  begin  by  taking  more  wine 
than  is  good  for  them  and  get  ont  of 
that  and  other  bad  habits  when  they 
are  provided  with  a  good  wife.  As 
for  the  unpleasant  stories,  they  might 
be  true,  or  untrue,  or  partially  true. 
It  is  best  not  to  inquire  too  closely 
into  these  things,  thought  Lady  Barn- 
staple, who  had  not  been  brought  up 
in  a  particularly  straitlaced  schooL 

Thus  it  is  that  elderly  ladies  are  wont 
complacently  to  settle  the  destinies  of 
their  juniors,  forgetting  that  they  too 
were  once  young,  and  that  at  that 
time  they  were  convinced  of  nothing 
more  profoundly  than  of  their  right 
to  settle  their  own  destinies  for  them- 
selves. While  this  elderly  and  short- 
sighted lady  was  seated  in  the  dranving- 
room,  keeping  up  perfunctory  conver- 
sation with  certain  of  her  friends  and 
thinking  with  self-approval  how  kind 
she  was  going  to  be  to  poor  little 
Chris  Compton,  her  youngest  son,  her 
Benjamin,  whom  she  proposed  to  many 
in  due  season  to  somebody  good  enough 
for  him — to  somebody,  that  is,  who 
should  combine  the  advantages  of 
rank,  beauty,  and  fortune — was  stroll- 
ing up  and  down  the  terrace  outside 
with  the  impoverished  orphan  afore- 
said, and  was  becoming  more  and 
more  certain  every  minute  that  he  had 
at  last  met  his  true  affinity.  He  was 
not  inexperienced :  he  had  met  w^ith 
a  host  of  women  at  home  and  abroad 
who  had  been  accounted  lovely  and 
fascinating  ]  and  if  he  had  not  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  charms  of  any  of  them 
it  was  because  he  had  always  had  his 
own  feminine  ideal.  And  here,  at 
this  improbable  time  and  place,  had 
appeared  the  realisation  of  it  1  It 
was  really  a  bad  look-out  for  him  as 
well  as  for  Lady  Barnstaple  ;  for  the 
allowance  made  him  by  his  father  was 
only  a  modest  one,  and  he  had  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  denying  himself 
any  luxuries. 

As  for  Chris,  Mr.  Severne  was  no 
more  to  her  than  an  exceedingly 
pleasant    young  fellow  whose  tastes 
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and  ways  of  thinklDg  coincided  with 
her  own.  She  had  no  idea  that  she 
was  doing  anything  at  all  out  of  the 
way  by  walking  and  sitting  with  him 
on  the  terrace  there,  looking  down 
upon  the  moonlit  sea  and  the  dark 
outlines  of  the  woods  and  cliffs. 

But  perhaps  a  different  opinion  was 
entertained  by  Lady  Grace,  who  came 
out  of  the  house  at  last  and  who  said, 
with  a  perceptible  ring  of  anxiety  in 
her  voice,  "My  dear  Grerald,  do  you 
know  that  it  is  eleven  o'clock )  What 
have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  %  '* 

"Miss  Ck)mpton  and  I,"  replied 
Geruld,  "have  been  having  a  most 
delightful  conversation.  We  have 
been  comparing  notes  as  to  what  we 
should  do  if  we  had  ten  thousand  a 
year  apiece,  and  the  odd  thing  is  that 
we  are  quite  agreed  at  all  points.  We 
should  live  somewhere  down  here  in 
Devonshire:  we  should  do  a  little 
hunting  in  the  Midlands  during  the 
winter  :  we  should  buy  up  all  the  lost 
dogs  at  Battersea,  and  " 

"  What  nonsense  1  "  interrupted 
Lady  Grace  a  trifle  impatiently.  **  I 
don't  believe  either  of  you  would  do 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  I  know  one 
of  you  who  is  very  unlikely  to  have 
ten  thousand  a  year  until  he  is  a  gouty 
old  ambassador.  Meanwhile,  how  long 
are  you  going  to  stay  with  us,  Gerald  i 
Can  you  spare  us  three  days  ? " 

"  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  spare 
you  three  weeks,"  was  the  unexpected 
reply,  to  which  Lady  Grace  did  not 
respond  with  the  enthusiastic  grati- 
tude which  she  would  have  expressed 
some  hours  earlier. 


CHAPTER   VL 

Soke  people  find  out  how  to  ride 
instinctively,  just  as  some  people  know 
how  to  play  the  piano  and  others  know 
how  to  draw  or  paint.  In  all  of  these 
arts  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  instruc- 
tion ;  but  in  all  there  is  something,  too, 
which  can  never  be  taught,  and  with- 


out which  proficiency  in  any  one  of 
them  is  absolutely  unattainable.  Chris 
had  had  very  little  equestrian  tuition ; 
but  she  had  a  firm  seat,  plenty  of 
nerve  and  a  light  hand ;  all  of  which 
gifts  were  duly  recognised  and  admired 
by  Gerald  Seveme  the  first  day  that 
he  went  out  riding  with  her. 

"  I  really  know  nothing  about  it," 
she  said,  in  answer  to  some  com- 
plimentary remarks  of  his;  '^but  it 
isn't  very  difficult  to  stick  on  a  horse's 
back,  and  I  can  generally  get  on  with 
them,  because  I  understand  how  they 
feel." 

"  Ah,"  laughed  Gerald,  "  that's  the 
secret.  One  could  get  on  with  most 
animals,  even  with  human  beings,  if 
one  only  understood  how  they  felt. 
Unfortunately  the  lower  animals  can't 
tell  us,  and  the  humans  won't." 

"  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't," 
Chris  declared.  ''The  humans,  I 
mean." 

"Nor  do  I;  and  it  would  simplify 
existence  immensely  if  they  would. 
But  unless  everybody  agreed  to  play 
the  game,  it  would  hardly  do  for  one 
of  us  to  begin,  would  it  1  If  I  were  to 
tell  you  how  I  am  feeling  at  this 
moment,  for  instance,  you  probably 
wouldn't  believe  me,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  you  would  be  pleased  with 
me. 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you  how  I  am 
feeling,"  returned  Chris :  "  I  am 
f  e  eling  perfect  ly  happy.  *  * 

That  sounded  like  a  satisfactory 
announcement ;  but  she  spoilt  the  effect 
of  it  a  little  by  explaining,  "  My  idea 
of  perfect  happiness  is  to  be  riding  a 
spirited  horse  over  a  grass  country  on 
a  breezy  day."  Besides,  it  was  rather 
disappointing  that  she  should  manifest 
no  curiosity  as  to  the  condition  of 
mind  which  he  had  professed  himself 
reluctant  to  reveal. 

"  Company,  I  suppose,"  he  remarked, 
after  a  pause,  "is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration ) " 

"  Quite  secondary,"  she  replied 
laughing.  "However,  I  don't  com- 
plain of  yours." 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was 
in  the  company  of  Mr.  Seveme  alone 
that  Chris  was  exploring  the  moor- 
lands which  dominate  Brentstow.  Lady 
Barnstaple,  unsuspicious  though  she 
was,  would  never  have  countenanced 
such  a  proceeding  as  that ;  and  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  or  so  in  the  rear  of 
this  couple  Lady  Grace  was  entertain- 
ing an  elderly  nobleman,  who  said  he 
enjoyed  a  gallop  as  much  as  anybody, 
but  didn't  see  the  fun  of  making  your- 
self and  your  horse  hot  by  pounding 
along  at  racing  speed  oyer  treacherous 
ground,  like  a  cockney  on  Hampstead 
Heath.  Thus  onr  heroine  and  her 
cavalier  were  efficiently  chaperoned 
and  at  the  same  time  left  entirely  to 
their  own  devices,  which  is  a  happy 
state  of  things  permitted  by  the 
conventionalities  of  this  country,  and 
largely  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
to  whom  it  applies. 

These  young  people,  who,  after  all, 
were  little  more  than  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
had  a  half-mile  race,  which  was  won 
triumphantly  by  Ohris,  and  which 
Gerald  rode  after  a  fashion  which  his 
backers,  if  he  had  had  any,  would 
perhaps  have  felt  justified  in  inviting 
him  to  explain.  Then  they  drew  rein 
and  returned  at  a  foot's  pace  towards 
their  companions,  who  said  it  was 
time  to  go  home,  but  who  did  not 
interrupt  their  t^te-h-tHe  for  long. 
Lady  Grace,  it  is  true,  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  join  her  brother,  and  shift 
a  burden  which  properly  belonged  to 
her  on  to  the  shoulders  of  her  friend  ; 
but  to  such  a  change  of  partners 
it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  at 
least  two  consenting  parties,  and 
Gerald  was  so  quietly  obstinate  in 
his  resistance,  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  let  him  do  as  he  wished. 

"  I'm  afraid  Gracie  has  been  having 
rather  a  slow  afternoon,"  he  remarked 
to  Chris,  when  they  were  once  more 
alone;  "but  it  can't  be  helped. 
Somebody  must  talk  to  that  old 
duffer,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  should 
be  you  or  I." 

"  I  doubt  whether  it  would  interest 


him  to  be  talked  to  by  me,"  said  Chris; 
'*  but  I  am  sure  he  would  be  glad  to 
hear  all  about  French  politics  from 
you.  I  heard  him  saying  at  dinner 
last  night  that  our  relations  with 
France  were  in  a  far  more  dangerous 
condition  than  is  generally  imagined." 

''If  that  18  the  case,  I  mustn't 
venture  to  approach  him.  I  should 
be  sure  to  let  out  some  state  secret, 
and  then  I  should  get  into  a  terrible 
row.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
warning  me." 

So  this  cautious  young  diplomatist 
remained  out  of  temptation's  way,  and 
prolonged  for  another  quarter  of  an  boiir 
an  interview  in  which  neither  caution 
nor  diplomacy  were  conspicuously  dis- 
played. Chris  and  he,  having  cantered 
on  ahead,  had  reached  the  gates  of 
Brentstow  when  they  descried  a  horse- 
man advancing  towards  them  across 
the  park.  He  was  apparently  upon 
bad  terms  with  his  mount,  a  gigantic 
chestnut,  who  was  plunging,  rearing 
and  bucking,  and  receiving  in  retom 
a  castigation  as  heavy  as  a  heavy  arm 
and  whip  could  make  it. 

"  Our  friend,  or  rather  your  friend, 
Ellacombe,"  remarked  Gerald.  "I 
suppose  he  has  been  up  to  call,  and  is 
punishing  his  horse  because  nobody 
was  at  home." 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr. 
Ellacombe's  motive  for  punishing  his 
horse,  he  ceased  doing  so  the  moment 
that  he  caught  sight  of  Chris,  and  the 
chestnut  at  once  ceased  plunging. 
''  Sorry  to  have  missed  you.  Miss 
Compton,"  he  called  out  as  soon  as  he 
was  within  speaking  distance.  *'I 
thought  you  said  you  were  always  in 
at  five  o'clock." 

"I  said  you  would  generally  find 
Lady  Barnstaple  at  home  at  that 
hour,"  answered  Chris. 

**  Oh  ! "  grunted  Mr.  Ellacombe,  who 
looked  sullen  and  dissatisfied.  "  Well, 
she  isn't  at  home  to-day,  anyhow." 
And  then,  after  a  prolonged  stare, 
"  Isn't  that  Gerald  Seveme  1 " 

Gerald  urbanely  acknowledged  his 
identity,  adding,  "It's  a  good  many 
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years  since  we  met  last,  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  not  being  sure  of  me. 
I  knew  you  like  a  shot ;  but  then  you 
are  an  unchangeable  sort  of  person — 
particularly  in  your  style  of  riding. 
Your  elbow  doesn't  seem  to  have  lost 
any  of  its  power." 

Ellacombe  threw  him  an  angry 
glance,  which  he  would  probably  have 
followed  up  by  an  angry  word  or  two 
if  at  this  moment  Lady  Grace  had 
not  joined  the  group,  attended  by 
her  mature  cavalier.  Lady  Grace,  no 
doabt,  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  and  had  her  reasons  for  being 
polite  to  a  man  whom  she  particularly 
disliked ;  for  she  greeted  Mr.  Ella- 
combe quite  cordially,  and  begged  him 
to  turn  back  and  have  a  cup  of  tea 
with  them,  which  Invitation  he  at  ouce 
accepted. 

"  Tea  isn't  very  much  in  your  line, 
is  it,  Ellacombe  f  "  asked  Gerald,  with 
an  innocent  air. 

"As  much  as  it  is  in  yours,  I 
dare  say,"  returned  the  other,  scowling 
at  his  interrogator  ominously. 

Evidently  the  two  men  were  ready 
to  quarrel  upon  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion. They  went  on  sparring  together 
all  the  way  back  to  the  house,  and 
continued  doing  so  after  the  whole 
party  had  dismounted  and  had  grouped 
itself  round  the  tea-table  on  the  lawn, 
while  the  cause  of  their  strife  remained 
neutral  and  indifEerent,  being  less 
interested  in  either  of  them  than  in 
making  Peter  climb  up  on  to  her 
shoulder  and  take  a  biscuit  off  her  hat, 
an  accomplishment  which  he  had  lately 
acquired,  and  of  which  he  was 
pardonably  proud. 

After  a  time  Lady  Barnstaple 
returned  from  her  drive,  and  getting 
out  of  the  carriage,  came  forward  to 
welcome  her  neighbour,  which  she  did 
with  unusual  warmth.  She  would 
perhaps  have  pleased  him  a  little 
better  if  she  had  not  addressed  him  as 
"Mr.  Widdicombe";  but  one  can't 
be  expected  to  remember  the  exact 
name  of  a  man  to  whom  one  has  not 
spoken  for  three  or  four  years,  and  but 


for  that  trifling  slip,  her  ladyship's 
graciousness  would  have  left  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

Ellacombe  rode  away  at  length,  with 
a  strong  and  perfectly  correct  impres- 
sion that  the  Brentstow  people  wished 
to  cultivate  him  \  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
departed  Gerald  exclaimed  rather 
irritably,  "  My  dear  mother,  what 
possessed  you  to  be  so  civil  to  that 
oaf  1 " 

But  in  truth  he  knew  as  well  as  any- 
body what  had  possessed  her,  and  the 
knowledge  was  far  from  being  agree- 
able to  him.  How  is  it,  he  wondered, 
that  good  and  kind -hearted  women  can 
complacently  form  project;^  from  which 
even  the  coarsest  of  men  would  shrink 
back  ashamed)  The  problem  is  one 
which  has  puzzled  many  observers 
besides  Gerald  Severne,  and  perhaps 
it  has  never  been  quite  satisfactorily 
solved. 

For  the  rest,  it  did  not  seem  very 
probable  that  Miss  Compton  would 
lend  herself  to  Lady  Barnstaple's 
atrocious  designs,  and  in  a  few  hours 
Gerald  was  able  to  forget  the  existence 
of  the  obnoxious  Ellacombe.  To  be  in 
love  is  not,  as  everybody  knows,  un- 
mixed bliss;  yec  it  compares  not 
unfavourably  with  other  forms  of 
human  happiness,  at  all  events  during 
those  golden  days  which  mark  the 
easlier  stages  of  the  passion.  When 
the  questions  of  marriage,  of  settle- 
ments and  of  communicating  to  one's 
friends  the  fact  that  one  is  no  longer 
a  free  agent  obtrude  themselves,  the 
alloy  becomes  as  apparent  as  the  true 
metal ;  but  who  thinks  of  troubling 
his  head  with  such  prosaic  possibilities 
while  he  has  as  yet  hardly  ventured 
to  dream  that  hia  love  may  some  time 
be  returned ) 

So  Gerald  Severne  had  his  golden 
days  like  other  people,  and  made  the 
most  of  them.  He  rode  with  Chris: 
he  sailed  with  her  in  the  little  half- 
decked  cutter  which  his  mother  owned, 
but  never  used  :  he  played  lawn-tennis 
with  her  against  all  comers,  and  was 
uniformly  victorious.     Afterwards  he 
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thought  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  life 
one  hundredth  part  as  much  as  he  did 
during  these  days,  although  at  the 
time  they  had  their  drawbacks.  Chris 
was  friendly  with  him ;  but  he  could 
not  flatter  himself  that  she  was  any- 
thing more,  and  he  made  acquaintance 
with  the  pangs  of  jealousy ;  for  there 
were  young  men  as  well  as  old  ones 
among  Lady  Barnstaple's  guests,  and 
the  young  men  seemed  to  appreciate 
Miss  Compton's  charms. 

Ooe  afternoon  a  prawning-party, 
consisting  of  Chris,  Gerald,  Lady 
Grace,  and  a  certain  Lord  Forfar,  who 
was  youthful,  wealthy,  and  the  heir- 
apparent  to  a  marquisate,was  organised 
with  the  approval  of  Lady  Barnstaple, 
who  thought  that  her  daughter  could 
not  go  prawning  in  better  company 
and  was  curiously  blind  to  the  dangers 
incurred  by  her  son.  Prawning  is  not 
bad  fun  for  those  who  have  taken  the 
precaution  to  put  on  wading-boots,  but 
it  is  a  form  of  sport  in  which  ladies 
can  hardly  participate  with  comfort ; 
and  perhaps  that  was  why  Lord  Forfar 
and  Mr.  Severne  did  not  secure  a  very 
heavy  bag.  For  form's  sake  they 
paddled  about  a  while  among  the  pools 
and  rocks ;  but  before  very  long  they 
agreed  that  it  was  too  hot  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  returned  to  the 
ladies,  whom  they  had  left  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cli£Fs.  Then,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  they  split  into  pairs,  and 
Chris,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Severne, 
wandered  along  the  shore  to  a  pro- 
montory whence  the  coast  for  miles 
to  the  northward  and  southward  was 
visible,  and  Lundy  Island  could  be 
descried  upon  the  misty  horizon. 

There  they  seated  themselves  upon 
a  broad,  flat  rock,  while  Peter  barked 
furiously  at  the  breakers;  and  there 
they  would  have  contentedly  remained 
for  any  length  of  time  if  they  had  not 
been  startled  by  the  sudden  skimming 
past  them  of  a  stone,  which  had 
evidently  been  thrown  from  the  cliff 
above. 

"  Confound  that  fellow  ! "  exclaimed 
Gerald,  jumping  up  ;  "  he  might  have 


cut  your  head  open.  Hi  I  there, — stop 
shying  stones,  will  you,  unless  yoo 
would  like  me  to  come  up  and  teach 
you  a  lesson  in  manners!" 

"  Hi,  yourself  I  "  responded  a  power- 
ful voice  from  above.  "  Do  you  know 
you're  trespassing  ?  " 

'^  I  do  believe  it's  that  brute  Ella- 
combe  again,"  muttered  Grerald. 
''  Hang  him  I  he's  always  turning  up." 
Then  he  shouted  :  "  Don't  you  be  too 
sure  of  that.  I  may  be  wrong;  bat 
my  impression  is  that  this  rock  is  the 
property  of  the  Crown." 

Mr.  Ellacombe  —  for  he  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  and  his  magnificent 
proportions  were  clearly  defined  against 
the  sky — ^responded  by  an  unintelli- 
gible bellow  :  immediately  after  which 
he  was  seen  descending  the  face  of  the 
cliff  precipitately  by  a  zigzag  path, 
dislodging  small  avalanches  of  pebbles 
on  his  way.  As  soon  as  he  was  within 
speaking  distance  of  Chris  he  began  a 
breathless  apology. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Miss  Compton 
— I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am! 
The  truth  is,  I  took  you  for  a  couple 
of  those  beastly  tourists  who  come 
here  to  picnic,  and  leave  their  scraps 
of  greasy  paper  and  chicken-bones  and 
things  all  over  the  place,  don't  you 
know," 

'*  I  suppose  that  must  be  what  we 
look  like,"  observed  Chris  meekly. 
*'  One  isn't  flattered,  but  one  is  glad  to 
know  the  truth." 

"Are  you  in  the  habit  of  stoning  stray 
tourists  1 "  Gerald  inquired.  "  If  you 
are,  and  if  you  often  hit  them,  I  should 
think  you  would  find  it  rather  an  ex- 
pensive amusement." 

**  Oh,  I  knew  I  shouldn't  hit  you," 
Ellacombe  answered.  "  I  didn't  intend 
to  do  that :  I  only  wanted  to  attract 
your  attention.  And  as  for  your  look- 
ing like  tourists.  Miss  Compton,  1 
assure  you  you  didn't  look  like  anj- 
thiug  from  up  there.  All  I  saw  was  ft 
couple  of  strangers,  and  of  course,  I 
never  thought  of  its  being  you,  alone 
with — with  my  friend  Severne." 

The    last    words    were    spoken  so 
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savagely  that  Chris  began  to  laugh ; 
whereupon  Gerald  laughed  also,  and 
finally  EUacombe  himself  joined  in  a 
dubious  sort  of  way  in  their  merri- 
ment. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  latter,  after  a 
pause,  ''since  you  are  here,  I  hope 
you'll  come  up  and  have  a  look  at  my 
old  barrack.  There  isn't  much  to  show 
you ;  but  the  housekeeper  will  get  you 
some  tea,  and  you  can  walk  home 
across  the  fields.  It  won't  take  you 
five  minutes  to  get  up  the  cliff,"  he 
added  persuasively. 

Grerald  looked  reluctant ;  but  Chris 
thought  she  would  rather  like  to  see 
Hatherford  Manor,  and  as  at  that  time 
Chris  enjoyed  an  absolutely  despotic 
power  over  both  men,  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  mounting  the  path 
by  which  Mr.  EUacombe  had  effected 
his  rapid  descent.  From  the  summit 
of  the  chff  they  descried  Lord  Forfar 
and  Lady  Grace,  to  whom  they  made 
signals  to  join  them ;  and  so,  af  fcer  a 
walk  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
whole  party  entered  that  bare  and 
desolate  drawing-room  where  Mr. 
Eilacombe's  mother  had  been  wont  to 
receive  the  neighbouring  nobility  and 
gentry  in  days  gone  by. 

The  present  owner  of  Hatherford 
had  not  been  unduly  modest  in  stating 
that  he  had  little  to  show  his  friends 
therein.  It  was  a  large  and  rather 
sombre  edifice,  built  of  grey  stone,  and 
surrounded  by  a  neglected  garden.  The 
exterior  was  more  or  les4  imposing  by 
reason  of  its  size ;  but  the  reception- 
rooms  had  not  even  that  jnerit.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  a  good  many  of 
them,  but  they  were  comparatively 
small,  they  had  low  ceilings,  they  were 
shabbily  furnished,  and  had  a  dreary, 
uninhabited  look. 

"  I  live  in  my  own  den :  I  never  put 
my  nose  in  here  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,"  Ellacombe  explained  apolo- 
getically, as  he  conducted  Chris  through 
the  ground- floor  suite  and  pointed  out 
to  her  a  few  pictures  which  he  said 
were  **  considered  good  by  the  fellows 
vho  know  about  thocie  things." 


"I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  returned 
Chris  frankly.  "  I  wouldn't  live  all 
by  myself  in  a  huge  place  like  this  for 
any  money." 

"Well,"  said  Ellacombe,  "I  don't 
know  that  I  particularly  enjoy  living 
alone ;  but  I  dare  say  it's  a  little  better 
than  marrying  some  woman  who 
doesn't  know  a  horse  from  a  cow,  or  a 
spaniel  from  a  bull-dog." 

Chris  agreed  that  perhaps  it  was ; 
whereupon  her  interlocutor  heaved  a 
prodigious  sigh  and  remarked,  "It 
would  be  different  if  all  women  were 
like  you.  Miss  Compton." 

The  entrance  of  the  butler  with  the 
tea-tray  interrupted  a  colloquy  which 
threatened  to  become  embarrassing. 
Lady  Grace  poured  out  the  tea,  and 
very  bad  tea  it  was.  Probably  it  was 
a  beverage  not  often  asked  for  in  that 
house. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  too  weak,  or  too 
strong,  or  something,"  Ellacombe  said 
anxiously.  "  I'm  not  a  tea-drinker 
myself." 

Perhaps  it  waA  rather  rude  of  Gerald 
Sevemo  to  break  into  an  abrupt  laugh 
at  this  speech ;  but  Gerald,  poor  fellow, 
was  not  in  the  best  of  humours.  While 
Chris  was  being  shown  the  Claudes 
and  Kembrandts  collected  by  some 
defunct  Ellacombe  of  artistic  proclivi- 
ties, he  had  been  wandering  about  the 
drawing-room,  and  had  been  annoyed 
by  the  sight  of  a  printed  invitation- 
card  which  lay  upon  one  of  the  tables  : 
"  The  Countess  of  Barnstaple  requests 
the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Eilacombe's  com- 
pany at  dinner,  on  Thursday,  the  10th 
inst.,  at  eight  o'clock."  To  Gerald  this 
missive  appeared  altogether  uncalled- 
for,  and  he  began. to  doubt  whether  his 
mother  was  the  superior  woman  that  he 
hadalways  hitherto  imagined  her  to  be. 
He  said  to  himself  :  "It's  downright 
disgusting!  Fancy  making  up  to  a 
drunken  sweep  like  that  just  because 
be  has  a  few  thousands  a  year  I  She 
must  know  perfectly  well,  too,  that  he 
isn't  fit  to  associate  with  any  lady." 

So  when  Mr.  Ellacombe  confessed 
that  he  didn't  like  tea,  Gerald  Severne 
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laughed  offensively,  and  the  laugh  was 
followed  bj  an  uncomfortable  interval 
of  silence.  Chris  probably  did  not 
understand  why  her  entertainer 
scowled  so  ferociously ;  but  duriug  the 
succeeding  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
could  not  help  seeing  that  Gerald  was 
trying  hard  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him, 
which  made  her  treat  him  with  more 
cordiality  than  she  might  otherwise 
have  shown. 

By  the  time  that  Ellacombe  had 
exhibited  his  stables  and  kennels  he 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  felt  that  he 
could  afford  to  pity  and  despise  his 
rival.      *'  I  shall  see    you  again   on 


Thursday/*  he  said  to  Chris,  when  he 
shook  hands  with  her  and  bade  her 
good-bye  ;  "  I'm  going  to  dine  at  your 
place." 

As  the  party  walked  away,  Gerald 
muttered  something  which  Chris  did 
not  catch,  and  which  s^he  begged  him 
to  repeat.  He  did  not  see  fit  to  comply 
with  her  request,  so  she  remarked :  "  I 
think  you  are  rather  ill-natured.  Mr. 
Ellacombe  seems  to  me  to  be  a  roagh 
diamond.'' 

"Then  the  sooner  he  is  cut  the 
better,"  retorted  Gerald,  with  a  bril- 
liant flash  of  wit,  which  somehow  failed 
to  provoke  any  appreciative  laughter. 
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FEBRUARY,   1888. 


EARLY  DAYS  OP  DARWINISM. 


Reading    the    interestiDg    chapter 
contributed   by  Professor  Huxley  to 
that    work^   which    at    the    present 
moment  is  in  almost  everybody's  hands, 
my  thoughts  irresistibly  reverted  to  the 
time  whe^  the  now  celebrated  doctrine 
of  Natural  Selection  first  became  known 
to  me,  and  to  the  circumstances  which 
on  my  part  led  to  an  immediate  ac- 
ceptance of  it — an  acceptance  that  I 
believe  to  have  been  unqualified  by 
any  scruples  that  then  occurred  to  me, 
and  an  acceptance  that  I  have    never 
to  my  recollection  regretted,  or  hesi- 
tated,   when    occasion    required,     to 
declare.     The  story  I  have  to  tell  may 
to  some  appear  impudently  egotistical ; 
but  others  may  possibly  be  able  to 
read  it   without  annoyance  on   that 
score,  or  may  even  find  some   satis- 
faction in  being  thereby  reminded  of 
their  own  frame  of  mind  when  the 
new  doctrine,   or    theory    as  it   was 
more  modestly  called  in  those  days, 
was  first  presented  to    their  notice. 
There  is  an  additional  reason  why,  on 
being  asked  to  furnish  this  Magazine 
with  some  remarks  on  the  late  Mr. 
Darwin's   Life  and  Letters,  I  should 
throw  them  into  the  personal  form  just 
indicated.   These  volumes  have  already 
been  the  subject  of  so  many    reviews 
that  nearly  all  their  "  plums  "    have 
been  picked  out  by  the  Jack    Homers 

\  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin. 
Edited  by  his  son,  Francis  Darwin.  8  vols. 
London,  1887. 
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of  criticism,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  one  of  the  best  judges  of  books  is 
said  to  have  pronounced  Mr.  Francis 
Darwin's  work  to  be  one  "to  read 
rather  than  to  review." 

It  was  just  about  thirty  years  ago, 
namely  early  in  the  year  1858,  when 
a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  had  formerly 
joined  in  investigating  the  ornithology 
of  Lapland,  agreed  with  me  to  go  to 
Iceland  and  carry  on  there  an  inquiry 
of  a  very  special  and  limited  scope. 
That  friend  was  a  man  of  an  exceed- 
ingly philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and 
though  he  had  never  been  called  to  the 
bar  or  graduated  as  a  physician,  he  had 
gone  through  the  legal  and  medical 
training  which  would  have  qualified 
him  to  practise  either  of  those  pro- 
fessions. He  was  cut  off  by  an  insidious 
disease  before  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  establishing  a  reputation  that  would 
have  placed  him,  I  believe,  among 
the  first  naturalists  of  the  age;  and 
a  short  memoir  ^  very  imperfectly  sets 
forth  the  powers  of  which  he  was 
possessed.  Of  our  inquiry  in  Iceland  I 
need  not  say  more  here  than  that  it 
was  into  the  supposed  recent  extinction 
of  a  species  of  bird,  and  into  the  causes 
which  had  brought  about  that  result.^ 
The  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  how- 

•  Memoir  of  the  late  John  WoUey  (Ibis, 
1860,  p.  172). 

*  Abstract  of  Mr.  J.  "WoUey's  Researches  in 
Iceland  respecting  the  Gare-fowl  or  Great 
Auk  (Ibis,  1861,  p.  374). 
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ever,  required  our  stay  for  nearly  two 
months  in  a  fishing-village,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  kindness  we  met, 
was  to  neither  of  us  a  very  agreeable 
place  of  residence.  The  country  about 
us,  was  barren  even  for  Iceland,  the 
scenery  tame,  and,  above  all,  the 
weather  was  generally  wretched.  Life, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  was  scarce, 
and  we  had  few  or  no  books. 

The  upshot  of  this  was  that,  when 
not  actually  engaged  on  our  inquiry, 
we  were  thrown  almost  entirely  on  our 
own  resources  to  pass  the  time ;  and 
discussions  on  all  manner  of  subjects 
arose,  whether  in  our  contracted  and 
uncomfortable  quarters,  or  as  we  were 
riding  or  walking  over  the  very  deso- 
late **  heaths ''  and  lava-streams  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Both  of  us  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  Natural  History,  it  was 
but  reasonable  that  a  question,  which 
in  those  days  was  always  coming  up 
wherever  two  or  more  naturalists  were 
gathered  together,  should  be  continually 
recurring.  That  question  was,  "  What 
is  a  species  %  ^*  and  connected  therewith 
was  the  other  question,  ''  How  did  a 
species  begin)'' — the  last  a  question 
all  the  more  naturally  arising  from  the 
fact  that  our  particular  business  was 
to  find  out  how  a  species  had  come  to 
an  end,  or  at  least  was  thought  to  have 
done  so.  Now  we  were  of  course  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  what  had  been 
published  on  these  subjects.  We  knew 
the  views  that  had  been  expressed  by 
Lamarck,  and  by  the  then  unknown 
though  not  unsuspected  author  of  the 
Vestiges  of  Creation.  We  knew  also 
how  strenuously  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
our  own  Professor  Sedgwick  had  ar- 
gued against  them,  and  had  shown 
them  to  be  hypotheses  with  little  or 
nothing  to  rest  upon.  In  addition  to 
that  we  had  read — at  least  I  certainly 
had — the  interesting  but  inconclusive 
little  work  on  the  Variation  of 
Species,  which  Mr.  Vernon  Wollaston 
(a  friend  of  my  friend's)  had  not  long 
before  published ;  and  there  was  Mr. 
Darwin's  famous  Journal  of  Re- 
searches, telling  of  what  seemed  to 
be  the  extraordinary  and  completely 


unaccountable  creational  activity  of 
which  he  had  found  indications  in  the 
Galapagos  Archipelago,  where  each 
island  appeared  to  have  its  own  pecu- 
liar species,  not  found  in  any  of  its 
neighbours.  Moreover,  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  I  had  visited  North  America, 
and  while  there  had  been  frequently 
impressed,  by  hearing  of  them  from  the 
scientific  men  I  met,  with  the  opinions 
of  the  late  Professor  Louis  Agassiz, 
which  I  had  found  to  be  accepted  almost 
everywhere  in  that  country,  though, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  had  few 
upholders  among  British  botanists  or 
zoologists.  Expressed  briefly,  these 
opinions  were  not  that  each  species  had 
had  its  one  Centre  of  Creation,  bat 
that  many — perhaps  most — species 
must  have  been  created  in  several 
places,  at  sundry  times,  and  possibly 
in  vast  numbers,  though  not  a  single 
act  of  creation  had  ever  knowingly 
been  witnessed  by  a  human  eye.  Be- 
yond all  this  was  the  uncertainty  that 
beset  the  definition  of  a  species,  which, 
in  the  case  of  Ornithology  (the  branch 
of  Natural  History  with  which  my 
friend  and  I  more  particularly  con- 
cerned ourselves),  had  become  a  thing 
of  almost  pressing  need,  having  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  labours  of  certain 
continental  writers,  and  especially  of 
the  late  notorious  Dr.  C.  K  Brehm, 
who  had  been  at  the  pains  of  raising 
the  nimiber  of  species  of  European 
birds  from  below  five  hundred,  at  which 
most  Authorities  were  inclined  to 
reckon  it,  to  one  thousand  or  more,  for 
indeed  in  each  successive  publication 
of  his  the  number  had  risen  higher  and 
higher.  It  would  be  useless  to  indicate 
the  line,  even  if  I  could  be  sure  that  I 
remember  it,  which  these  frequent  dis- 
cussions took.  In  a  general  way  I  think 
we  used  to  exhaust  ourselves  in  wonder 
over  some  particular  cases — the  prevar 
lence  of  blue  Foxes  in  Iceland,  the 
relations  between  the  Hed-  Grouse  and 
the  Willow- Grouse,  and  so  forth.  Of 
course  we  never  arrived  at  anything 
like  a  solution  of  any  of  these  problems, 
general  or  special,  but  we  felt  very 
strongly  that  a  solution  ought  to  be 
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found,  and  that  quickly,  if  the  study 
of  Botany  and  Zoology  was  to  make 
any  great  advance. 

Arrived  in  England,  I,  on  my  way 
home,  stopped  to  visit  another  friend 
(then  rector  of  Castle  Eden,  and  now 
a  canon  of  Durham),  who  had  but 
lately  returned  from  the  first  of  those 
journeys  of  exploration  whereby  so 
much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Before  making  his  pilgrimage  thither, 
Canon  Tristram,  to  give  him  his  pre- 
sent title,  had  passed  two  winters  and 
springs  in  Algeria  or  Tunis,  and  had 
diligently  collected  specimens  in  thoee 
countries.  The  consequence  was  that 
he  had  amassed  such  a  series  as  had 
never  before  been  seen.  Among  those 
that  most  interested  me  were  the  so- 
called  Desert-Forms  of  various  ani- 
mals, especially  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals.  In  several  groups  of  each 
of  these  classes  examples  were  to  be 
seen  of  individuals  from  the  desert 
which  differed  chiefly  or  only  in  color- 
ation from  those  inhabiting  the  sui- 
rounding  country,  or  the  oases  which 
the  desert  itself  surrounded  ;  but  then 
this  difference  •  was  constant.  The 
most  striking  examples  were  presented 
by  the  birds,  and  among  the  birds  by 
the  Larks  and  the  Chats — the  last 
being  birds  allied  to  our  Wheatear. 
Generally  the  inhabiters  of  the  desert 
took  a  dull  drab,  bat  occasionally  a 
warm  or  sand-coloured  hue,  while  those 
which  did  not  dwell  in  the  desert  wore 
a  suit  of  much  more  decided  and  varie- 
gated tint.  Strange  to  say,  moreover, 
there  were  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
desert-form  put  on  a  sooty  appearance, 
though  not  the  deep  glossy  black  seen 
in  birds  otherwise  similar  that  fre- 
quented the  fertile  districts.  In  regard 
to  the  drab  and  sand- coloured  birds  I 
was  at  once  reminded  of  what,  in  a  less 
degree,  I  had  been  shown  and  told  the 
year  before  at  Washington  by  the  late 
Professor  Baird,  who  pointed  out  to 
me  the  variations  exhibited  by  exam- 
ples of  the  same  species  of  several 
groups  of  North-American  birds,  ac- 
cording as  they  came  from  woodland, 


prairie,  or  elevated  plain-country, 
of  which  there  was  a  very  considerable 
series  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Among  all  these  there  were  indica- 
tions of  a  similar  general  law.  Tiie 
woodland  examples  were  the  most 
highly  coloured.  Those  from  the 
prairies  were  less  deeply  tinted ;  while 
those  from  the  high  plains — districts 
which,  from  what  I  heard,  seemed  to 
approach  in  some  degree  the  condition 
of  a  desert  such  as  is  found  in  the  Old 
World  (Mauritania  or  Palestine) — ex- 
hibited a  fainter  coloration.  Here 
then  was  a  ^ign  that  like  causes  pro- 
duced like  effects  even  at  the  enormous 
distance  which  separated  the  several 
localities.  The  ejects  were  plainly 
visible  to  the  eye ;  what  were  the 
causes )  The  only  explanation  offered 
to  me  by  Professor  Baird,  so  far  as  I 
remembered,  was  that  the  chemical 
action  of  light,  uninterrupted  by  any 
kind  of  shade,  produced  the  effect  that 
was  patent.  With  this  explanation, 
though  it  hardly  seemed  satisfactory, 
one  was  fain  to  be  content.^ 

Another  exceedingly  curious  series 
of  specimens,  which  I  had  seen  partly 
in  Washington  and  partly  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  could  not  be 
brought  under  the  same  ruling.  This 
series  began  with  examples  of  the  com- 
mon Flicker  or  golden-winged  Wood- 
pecker of  Canada  and  the  northern 
states  of  the  Union.  ^  In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
Mexico,  a  very  similar  and  clearly  allied 
species  of  Woodpecker,^  easily  recog- 
nised by  the  brilliant  red  of  some  of 
its  parts,  had  long  been  known  to  exist. 
Now  a  large  series  of  specimens  col- 
lected from  many  localities  about  the 
head-waters  of  the  Missouri  River 
showed     almost     every    intermediate 

^  Mr.  Gould  had  already  made  some 
remarks  to  this  effect  (Froc.  Zool.  Society, 
1855,  p.  78).  Dr.  Gloger's  views,  long  before 
published,  were  probably  familiar  to  Pro- 
fessor Baird,  but  I  ;vas  wholly  ignorant  of 
them. 

*  Gola'ptes  auratus  of  authors. 

'  Colapt4S  7n€xicanits  or  rubricatus. 
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stage  between  the  gold-spangled  ex- 
amples of  the  north  and  the  ruby- 
tinted  of  the  south.  Moreover  it  was 
evident  that  the  specimens  from  almost 
each  valley  bore  a  family  likeness, 
resembling  one  another  more  closely 
than  they  did  either  those  of  any  other 
valley  or  the  normal  northern  or 
southern  form.  The  late  Mr.  Cassin 
of  Philadelphia,  a  most  expert  ornitho- 
logist, following  the  theory  of  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Agassiz,  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  every  one  of  those  valleys 
had  its  own  peculiar  species.  Pro- 
fessor Baird,  on  the  contrary,  was 
disposed  to  hold  that  these  inter- 
mediate examples  were  the  result  of 
hybridism  between  the  northern  and 
southern  forms,  the  range  of  which 
there  inosculated.  But  neither  of 
these  great  ornithological  authorities 
felt  himself  at  all  at  liberty  to  pass 
a  decided  opinion  on  the  point,  and  of 
course  it  was  not  for  me  to  step  in 
where  they  feared  to  tread. 

To  return  however  for  an  instant 
to  the  Larks.  I  ought  to  say  that 
Mr.  Tristram's  series  showed  that, 
coloration  apart,  there  was  much  struc- 
tural variation  to  be  observed ;  and  as 
regards  bill  and  feet,  a  complete  series 
of  forms  could  be  plainly  traced,  which, 
beginning  with  birds  having  those 
features  of  moderate  proportions,  ended 
with  those  in  which  they  were  enor- 
mously exaggerated.  1  If  one  had  then 
thought  of  looking  at  the  structure 
of  the  wings  the  same  thing  might 
have  been  noticed,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  it  had  then  occurred  to  me  to 
do  so. 

Not  many  days  after  my  return 
home  there  reached  me  the  part  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society 
which  bears  on  its  cover  the  date, 
20th  August,  1858,  and  contains 
the  papers  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr. 
Wallace  which  were  communicated  to 
that  Society  at  its  special  meeting 
on  the  first  of  July  preceding,  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Dr.  (now  Sir 
Joseph)  Hooker.     I  think  I  had  been 

1  See  article  **  Lark,"  in  Encyclopjedia 
Britannica,  ed.  9,  vol.  xiv. 


away  from  home  the  day  this  publica- 
tion arrived,  and  I  found  it  when  I 
came  back  in  the  evening.  At  all 
events  I  know  that  I  sat  up  late  that 
night  to  read  it;  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  impression  it  made  upon 
me.  Herein  was  contained  a  perfectly 
simple  solution  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  had  been  troubling  me  for 
months  past.  I  hardly  know  whether 
I  at  first  felt  more  vexed  at  the  solu- 
tion not  having  occurred  to  me, 
than  pleased  that  it  had  been  found 
at  all.  However,  after  reading  these 
papers  more  than  once,  I  went  to 
bed  satisfied  that  a  solution  had 
been  found.  All  personal  feeling 
apart,  it  came  to  me  like  the  direct 
revelation  of  a  higher  power  ;  and  I 
awoke  next  morning  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  was  an  end  of  all 
the  mystery  in  the  simple  phrase, 
"Natural  Selection."  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  in  my  joy  I  did  not  then 
perceive,  and  I  cannot  say  when  I  did 
begin  to  perceive,  that  though  my 
especial  puzzles  were  thus  explained, 
dozens,  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of  other 
difficulties  lay  in  the  path,  which 
would  require  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge, to  be  derived  from  experiment, 
observation,  and  close  reasoning,  of 
which  I  could  form  no  notion,  before 
this  key  to  **the  mystery  of  myste- 
ries ''  could  be  said  to  be  perfected ; 
but  I  was  convinced  a  vera  causa 
had  been  found,  and  that  by  its  aid 
one  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  creation 
was  going  to  be  unlocked.  I  lost 
no  time  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
some  of  my  friends,  with  whom  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  time  in  corre- 
spondence, to  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win and  Mr.  Wallace ;  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  I  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  they  did  not  so 
readily  as  I  bad  hoped  approve  of  the 
new  theory.  In  some  quarters  I  failed 
to  attract  notice :  in  others  my  efforts  . 
received  only  a  qualified  approval. 
But  I  am  sure  I  was  not  discouraged 
in  consequence ;  and  I  never  doubted 
for  one  moment,  then  nor  since,  that 
here   we    had   one   of   the    grandest 
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digcoveries  of  the  age — a  discovery 
all  the  more  grand  because  it  was  so 
simple.^ 

First  of  all,  here  was  an  answer,  at 
any  rate  plausible,  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  a  species  1 "  A  species  was 
an  assemblage  of  animals — for,  not 
being  a  botanist,  I  may  leave  plants 
alone — which  were  sufficiently  alike  to 
be  capable  of  being  described  in  a  set 
formula  of  words  such  as  is  technically 
called  a  diagnosis,  without  reference  to 
their  ancestors,  to  the  way  in  which 
they  had  come  into  existence,  or  to 
what  sort  of  appearance  their  progeny 
might  assume.  If  this  diagnosis  were 
carefully  drawn  up,  it  would  follow 
that  animals  which  were  so  constituted 
that  the  diagnosis  did  not  hold  good 
as  regards  them  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered different  species.  So  far,  indeed, 
this  was  no  great  advance  on  the  creed 
of  most  of  the  older  naturalists ;  but 
it  was  a  real  relief  to  feel  that  the 
need  of  considering  other  qualities, 
some  of  a  more  or  less  occult  kind  oi*  of 
a  kind  not  easily  perceptible,  was 
swept  away.  A  species  would  be 
merely  that  which  could  be  described, 
or,  to  use  a  more  learned  word,  differ- 
entiated as  a  species,  and  nothing 
more.  Here  was  an  enormous  gain  to 
the  ordinary  working  zoologist,  who, 
if  he  accepted  the  new  theory,  need 
not  further  trouble  himself  with  recon- 
dite ideas  of  what  a  species  was 
capable. 

•  Next,  to  apply  the  theory  to  some  of 
the  particular  cases  about  which  our 
brains  had  been  so  much  perplexed  of 
late.  The  theory  explained  why  the 
Bed  Qrouse  in  the  British  Islands  did 
not  in  winter  assume  the  white  plumage 
which  was  invariably  at  that  season 
put  on  by  its  congener,  the  Willow- 
Groose,  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
range  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  across 
the  north  of  Bussia  and  Siberia,  to  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  again  on  the 
other  side  of  that  ocean,  from  Alaska 
through  Canada  to  Newfoundland.  In 

^  I  should  add  that  at  this  time  I  had  no 
acquaintance  personally  or  by  correspondence 
with  either  of  the  discoverers. 


all  that  immense  tract  of  land  a  Grouse 
that  did  not  become  white  in  winter 
would  be  an  object  so  conspicuous  on 
the  six  or  eight  months'  snow  that  it 
could  not  possibly  maintain  its  exist- 
ence against   its  enemies,  any   more 
than  a  Grouse,  if  it  did  turn  white, 
could  survive  in  those   parts  of  the 
British  Islands  where  the  snow  does 
not  lie  so  long  on  the  ground.    Again, 
with  the  Foxes  of  Iceland.     Owing  to 
the  climatic  conditions  of  that  island, 
and  chiefly  to  its  discontinuous  snow 
in  winter,  a  blue  Fox  would  not  be 
at  the  same  disadvantage  in  approach- 
ing its  prey  that  one  of  similar  colour 
would  be  in  Greenland,  Lapland,  or 
Siberia,  and  consequently  one  could  \m- 
derstand  why  the  proportion  of  Foxes 
with  a  coloured  pelt  was  so  much  larger 
in  Iceland  than  in  those  other  countries.^ 
Just  in  the  same  way  the  necessity, 
one  may  say,  of  the  Desert-Forms  of 
animals,  and  especially  of  birds,  was  at 
once  perceptible.  The  Lark  orWheatear 
with  the  ordinary  plumage  of  its  kind 
would  be  far  too  conspicuous  an  object 
on  the  sandy  soil,  and  it  could  only 
make  good  its  existence  by  adopting  a 
coloration  suited  to  its   concealment. 
But  more  than   this,   for  indeed  the 
purpose  of  this  protective  coloration 
in  all  these  cases  had  long  before  been 
surmised,  the   way   in   which   it  had 
been  brought  about  was  made  known 
by  the  new  theory.     The  way  was  by 
the  gradual  elimination  of  those   in- 
dividuals which  conformed  the  least  to 
the  conditions   in  which  they  found 
themselves ;  while  so  successfully  had 
conformity  been  carried  on  by  those 
which  now  peopled  the  deserts  that  it 
had  led,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to 
the  almost  total  disappearance  of  every 
bird-of-prey.     All  this  seemed   to  be 
clear   on    the    principle    of    Natural 
Selection    as    regards   the   drab  and 
sand  -  coloured    Desert  -  Forms.      The 
presence  of  the  black  Desert-Forms  was 
not  explained  to  me  until  some  time 

2  Of  course  I  refer  to  the  Arctic  Fox  {Canis 
lagopus).  The  ordinary  Red  Fox  does  not  occu- 
in  Iceland,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  it  any- 
where assume  a  white  pelt 
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later^  when  Canon  Tristram  suggested, 
with  what  seems  to  me  great  plausi- 
bility, that  they  escape  the  observation 
and  therefore  the  attack  of  their 
enemies  by  resembling  the  dark  spots 
in  the  inequalities  of  the  surface.  In 
*'  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  "  the 
ground  and  ''blackens  every  blot/' 
the  sooty -hued  Lark  or  Wheatear, 
crouching  close  at  the  sight  of  the 
passing  Hawk,  would  to  its  enemy  be 
indistinguishable  from  "  the  shadow  of 
a  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

Then,  too,  the  American  Wood- 
peckers. If  the  theory  were  true,  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when  all  existing 
species  were  more  generalized.  Might 
not  that  time  for  these  Woodpeckers 
be  the  present!  At  any  rate  these 
variable  intermediate  forms,  occurring 
on  the  confines  of  the  range  of  the 
two  specialized  forms  —  the  golden- 
winged  and  the  ruby-winged  —  were 
just  what  one  might  expect  to  find 
here  and  there  in  the  animal  kingdom 
where  already  differentiated  forms 
meet.  This  case  was  the  more  im- 
portant, for  to  me  it  always  seemed  to 
answer  an  objection  so  commonly 
raised  in  those  days  :  "  Where,"  it  used 
to  be  said,  ''  can  you  point  out  a  case 
of  variation  in  course  of  progress  1 "  ^ 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  after  all, 
such  difficulties  as  I  had  now  found 
so  easily  solved  were  of  a  kind  almost 
contemptible  and  beneath  the  notice 
of  any  but  a  **  species-monger."  The 
new  theory  of  Natural  Selection  might 
serve  perfectly  well  to  explain  how 
one  variety  or  even  race  could  pass 
into  another :  it  might  even  serve  to 
establish  a  Transmutation  of  Species, 
on  a  low  view  of  species  ;  but  was  it 
capable  of  doing  more  than  this  ?  And 
especially  could  the  process  of  almost 
invisible  steps,  asserted  by  Mr.  Darwin 
and  Mr.  Wallace  to  be  thus  continu- 
ously going  on,  be  attended  by  such 
momentous   results    and  end  in  pro- 

^  To  say  nothing  of  other  animals,  it  is 
now  well  known  that  a  similar  state  of  things 
obtains  in  many  groups  of  birds,  as  in  the 
genera  Pann  (Titmouse),  PJiasianus  (Phea- 
sant), and  Coradas  (Roller). 


ducing  effects  so  stupendous  as  those 
which  we  now-a-days  express  by  the 
word  Evolution  f 

That  the  doubt  thus  implied  was 
occasionally  staggering  I  do  not  deny ; 
but  I  always  found  that,  even  if  for 
a  time  I  reeled  under  it,  I  could  by 
further  reflection  recover  my  balance 
and  resume  my  position.  The  con- 
sideration which  thus  enabled  me  to 
keep,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  attitude 
was  one  furnished  by  a  very  small 
amount  of  mathematics  acquired  in 
earlier  days  and  fortunately  yet  borne 
in  mind.  One  has  not  to  go  far  in  the 
study  of  algebra  before  one  meets  with 
a  theorem  in  which  one  finds  that 
certain  properties  can  be  proved  for 
certain  definite  numbers  in  succession. 
If  an  indefinite  number  be  taken,  the 
same  property  can  be  proved  to  exist 
for  the  number  next  to  it.  Hence 
mathematicians  (those  most  sceptical 
of  men)  conclude  that  this  theorem  is 
universally  true.  Now,  to  apply  thisw 
The  existence  of  variation,  however 
slight  that  variation  might  be,  once 
accepted  (and  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  experience  showed  that  variation 
did  exist)  who  could  doubt  that  varia- 
tion might  in  certain  circumstances 
go  on  indefinitely  1  Whether  it  would 
do  so  or  not  was  another  matter  i  but 
what  naturalist  had  ever  with  good 
reason  attempted  to  set  a  limit  to 
variation)  Until  such  limitation,  or 
cause  for  limitation,  was  shown,  I  felt 
I  was  justified  in  concluding  that 
variation  might  go  on  indefinitely — 
that  variation  might  extend,  as  indeed 
there  was  some  positive  evidence  of 
its  doing,  from  coloration  to  minor 
points  of  structure,  and  from  minor  to 
major  points.  Thus  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  if  mathematicians  were  right  in 
admitting  the  truth  of  Euler's  proof 
of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  I  could  not 
be  very  wrong  in  accepting  the  truth 
of  Evolution  by  means  of  Natural 
Selection.  When  afterwards  I  came 
to  read  Mr.  Darwin's  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication,  the  apt- 
ness of  my  application  of  the  mathe- 
matical reasoning  seemed  to  be  m<»^ 
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and  more  perfect.  In  those  domesti- 
cated animals  and  plants  of  which  the 
origin  was  perfectly  certain,  we  had 
the  definite  quantities  required  for  the 
illustration  :  in  the  domesticated  ani- 
mals and  plants  of  which  the  origin 
was  not  so  certain,  we  had  the  indefi- 
nite quantities :  in  the  wild  animals 
and  plants  the  unknown  quantities. 
We  could  prove  by  experiment  that 
such  and  such  results  followed  from 
any  next  step  with  regard  to  our 
known  quantities,  and  by  experiment 
could  prove  that  similar  results  fol- 
lowed from  the  next  step  with  regard 
to  our  indefinite  quantities.  Were 
we  not  justified  then  in  concluding 
that  the  like  results  would  follow  from 
our  unknown  quantities  %  ^ 

A  thought  not  very  dissimilar  oc- 
curred to  me  when  I  came  to  read  the 
latest  of  his  works,  The  Formation  of 
Vegetable  Mould  through  the  Action 
of  Worms,  wherein  he  so  admirably 
exemplified  the  well-known  words : 

"What  great  events  from  little  causes 
spring !  " 

But  to  return  to  those  earlier  days. 

'  I  had  often  wi)ndered  that  this  obvious 
illnstration  liad  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Darwin, 
in  none  of  whose  works  have  I  noticed  any 
allusion  to  it ;  but  the  o^use  of  the  omission 
1  did  not  suspect  until  I  read  his  Autobio- 
graphy. It  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
of  his  not  having  made  sufficient  i)rogress  in 
mathematics  to  become  aware  of  this  simple 
theorem  and  its  proof.  He  lias  told  us  (vol.  i, 
p.  46) :  'M  attempted  mathematics,  and  even 
went  during  the  summer  of  1828  with  a  pri- 
vate tutor  (a  very  dull  man)  to  Bai-mouth, 
but  1  got  on  very  slow^ly.  The  work  was  re- 
pugnant to  mo,  chiefly  from  my  not  being 
able  to  see  any  meaning  in  the  early  steps  in 
algebra.  This  impatience  was  very  foolish, 
and  in  after  years  I  have  deeply  regretted 
that  1  did  not  proceed  far  enough  at  least  to 
UDderstand  something  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  mathematics. "  He  goes  on  to  declare 
that  he  did  not  believe  he  **  should  ever  have 
succeeded  beyond  a  very  low  grade."  To  tliis 
belief  we  may  perhaps  demur.  Under  good 
tuition  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  derived  as  much  satisfaction  from 
algebra  as  he  tells  us  a  few  2)ages  before 
(i.  p.  33)  he  did  from  geometry,  and  as  much 
delight  as  when  the  principle  of  the  vernier 
was  explained  to  him. 


For  more  than  a  year  after  I  had  read 
the  Natural-Selection  papers  in   the 
Linnean  Society's  Journal,  I  lived  in 
great  comfort  of  mind.     My  imme- 
diate difficulties  had  been  wholly,  I 
think  I  may  say,  solved  ;  and  though 
undoubtedly  from  time  to  time  others 
occurred  to  me,  my  faith  was  strong 
that  they  would  be  successfully  dissi- 
pated on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's promised  book,  in    which    the 
whole  subject  of    Natural    Selection 
was  to  be  fully  treated.     In  due  time, 
November,  1859,  this  book,  the  ever- 
celebrated  Origin  of  Species  by  Means 
of  Natural  Selection,  was  published. 
Its   contents    I    devoured     and    felt 
happier  than    ever,  for   now  I  began 
to  see  that  Natural  History  possessed 
an  interest  far  beyond  that  which  it 
had  entered  into  my  mind  to  perceive. 
The    pal  seen  tological    portion     alone, 
biief  as  it  was,   was   pregnant  with 
meaning  for    those    who   could   look 
backward.      The  generalized  forms — 
parents  of  generation  after  generation 
successively  becoming  more  and  more 
specialized — here  dimly  outlined,  pos- 
sessed a  fascination  that  was  almost 
overpowering,  the  more  so  since  the 
intricacy  of  the  problems  therein  in- 
volved was,  6ven  if  not  answered,  by 
no  means  shirked,  but  boldly  faced, 
and  the  many  proofs  of  the  *'  imperfec- 
tion of  the  Geological  Eecord "  were 
delightful ;  for  to   me,  ignorant  as  I 
was  (and  am)  of  Geology,  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  theory  of  "Descent 
with  Modification  "  had  seemed  to  be 
that    which    could    be    drawn     from 
Palaeontology,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
see   how  the   force  of  this  objection 
was  reduced  when  fairly   stated.      I 
should  be  wrong  if  I  said  that  it  then 
wholly    disappeared.      Its   disappear- 
ance   was    due   to    discoveries    more 
recent — that    of    Archceopteryx  being 
the    first    and    most    notable,   while 
the  affiliation    of   the   birds   to    the 
Dinosaurs,  and  the  "  crowning  mercy  " 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Horse's  pedi- 
gree, ai^e  events  of  the  last  few  years 
only.     The  Darwinian  of  the  present 
day,  instead  of  looking  upon  Geology 
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with  suspicion,  finds  in  her  one  of  his 
firmest  allies. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  objec- 
tion from  the  supposed  sterility  of 
hybrids  never  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
know  it  did  to  some  of  my  friends, 
very  strong.  I  had  fortunately  been 
able  some  time  before  to  establish  the 
fact,  from  the  experience  of  one  of  my 
brothers  and  myself,  that  in  one  case 
the  first  offspring  of  perfectly  distinct 
species,  or  (according  to  some  system- 
atists)  genera,  were  inter  se  perfectly 
fertile,^  and  I  could  not  look  on  this 
case  as  exceptional.  Moreover  I  was 
perfectly  aware,  from  the  same  ex- 
perience, of  the  difficulty  occasionally 
encountered  in  inducing  the  tame-bred 
pure  offspring  of  a  species  to  propa- 
gate in  confinement;  so  that  I  was 
quite  inclined  to  believe  (as  I  still  do 
believe)  that  much  of  the  asserted 
sterility  of  hybrids  is  due  to  some  other 
cause  than  the  mere  fact  of  their 
being  hybrids,  and  I  have  long  re- 
gretted my  inability  to  make  further 
experiments  in  this  direction,  or  to 
induce  others  more  favourably  situated 
to  make  them. 

The  various  reviews  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
book  which  I  read  (nearly  all  of  them, 
as  is  well  known,  unfavourable  to  his 
views)  produced  little  or  no  effect  on 
me,  except  to  lower  my  estimate  of  the 
general  run  of  critics.  The  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  some  were  fatuous,  by 
others  distinctly  false.  The  most  vio- 
lent were  those  who  knew  least  of  the 
subject ;  and  there  was  one  notable 
case  in  which  a  distinguished  man  was 
found  who  could  not  even  make  sense 
of  the  **  brief "  with  which  he  had 
been  furnished  by  a  learned  authority 
who  ought  to  have  known  better. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  because, 
a  few  days  before  the  review  appeared 
n  print,  not  only  its  substance  but 
much  of  its  phraseology  had  been 
heard  by  me  and  others  to  issue  from 
the  eloquent  lips  of  the  late  Bishop 
Wilberforce  in  the  ever-memorable 
discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 

^  Proceedings  of   the    Zoological   Society, 
1860.  p.  338. 


Association  at  Oxford.  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  the  reputation  of  some  of  the 
speakers  that  no  accurate  report  of 
that  discussion  seems  to  exist.  I  do 
not  profess  to  remember  the  words 
used  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  reply 
to  the  taunting  but  nonsensical  ques- 
tion of  the  bishop,  but  I  well  remem- 
ber its  withering  effect ;  and  from  that 
moment  there  was  no  doubt  which 
side  would  eventually  win  its  way  in 
public  favour — not  of  course  that  such 
a  consideration  would  for  a  moment 
weigh  with  a  reasonable  man.  The 
scene  of  the  conflict  was  very  im- 
pressive— the  passive  features  of  the 
learned  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Dr.  Draper,  whose  "paper"  (a  long- 
winded  and  dull  essay,  read  from  a 
ponderous  volume  of  manuscript  rest- 
ing on  a  massive  desk)  was  the  nomi- 
nal cause  of  the  discussion,  but  whose 
remarks  were  scarcely  refeiTed  to  by 
any  speaker  in  the  course  of  it :  the 
comic  attempts  of  the  President  of  the 
Section^  Professor  Henslow,  to  see 
justice  done  upon,  as  well  as  to,  his  old 
pupil  and  friend  :  the  pathetic  earnest- 
ness, unsupported  of  course  by  a  single 
argument,  with  which  Admiral  Fitz- 
Roy,  Darwin's  former  captain  and 
shipmate,  deprecated  any  share  in  the 
flagitious  opinions  lately  promulgated 
by  the  whilom  natui*alist  of  the 
Beagle  :  the  ardour  which,  equally  t-o 
the  sui'prise  as  to  the  delight  of  the 
crowded  audience,  showed  that  scien- 
tific men  like  the  Dr.  Hooker  and  the 
**  young  Mr.  Lubbock  "  of  those  days 
could  be  ready  in  debate.  Only  one 
of  those  who  ha^  a  place  on  the 
platform  seemed  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  part  he  whs  playing ;  and  I  was 
not  alone  in  thinking  that  this 
might  chiefly  be  because  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  which  his  writings 
show  him  to  have  been  long  seeking 
to  penetrate  had  not  fallen  to  him. 
One  of  the  egregious  announcements 
which  he  then  had  the  temerity  to 
make  or  repeat  must  have  caused  him 
regret  some  months  afterwards  when 
its  fallacy  was  exposed  by  his  rival ; 
but  of  that  I  need  say  nothing  more 
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here.  On  the  whole  it  seemed  to  be  a 
drawn  battle,  for  both  sides  stuck  to 
their  gons.'  It  was  very  different  two 
years  after  when  the  hostile  forces 
were  again  arrayed  at  Cambridge. 
Then  the  Anti-Darwinians  were  smit- 
ten along  the  whole  line,  and  their 
rout  was  evident  to  all. 

Thus  passed  on  the  time.  One  by 
one  I  found  most  of  my  naturalist 
friends  gradually  coming  to  regard 
Darwinism  as  a  trae  creed.  Some 
few  remain  still  without  the  pale.  I 
honour  their  adherence  to  the  ancient 
form  of  faith,  for  in  nearly  all  cases  I 
know  it  to  be  sincere ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  their  position  now  that 
80  much  new  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  most  obscure  questions  by  recent 
discoveries,  and  especially  those  which 
are  the  result  of  the  much-extended 
study  of  Embryology  and  the  shooting 
up  of  an  almost  new  branch  of  science. 
I  have  watched  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Morphology  with  the  same  kind  of 
interest  that  may  be  excited  in  the 
mind  of  a  lame  man  who  watches  a 

*  The  fact,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  is  not 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Darwin's  Life  ;  but  the 
principal  discussion,  which  took  place  on 
Saturday,  June  80th,  1860,  waa  adjourned 
uutil  the  following  Monday.  In  the  time 
which  intervened  some  arrangement  was,  I 
rappose,  made  by  tho  leading  men  of  the 
Anociation  to  let  drop  the  matter,  which 
had  excited  such  strong  feelings.  At  all 
events  the  discussion  was  not  renewed ;  a 
wise  termination,  no  doubt,  but  disappointing 
to  a  good  many  besides  myself. 


skating-party  or  a  cricket-match,  even 
though  he  can  take  no  active  share  in 
the  amusement ;  for  I  am  too  old  to  go 
to  school  again  even  under  the  tuition 
of  my  most  brilliant  pupils,  and  the 
new  biological  learning  must  be  begun 
at  the  beginning. 

Whether  this  presumptuously  per- 
sonal narrative  be  worth  a  recapitu- 
lation I  hardly  know ;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  ready  and  unfaltering 
adherence  to  Darwinism  arose  from 
my  finding  it  to  supply  an  explanation 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  I  had  en- 
countered in  an  honest  attempt  to 
understand  the  causes  of  a  limited 
number  of  observed  facts — ^facts  that, 
taken  alone,  were  exceedingly  trivial, 
and  yet  incapable,  as  I  then  believed 
and  have  ever  since  found,  of  explana- 
tion on  any  other  hypothesis.  More- 
over, infinitesimally  small  as  were  these 
observed  facts  when  compared  with 
the  majestic  grandeur  of  Nature,  they 
led  me,  fortunately  aided  by  an  equally 
small  portion  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge, to  a  conception  and  interpre- 
tation of  that  grandeur  which  I  believe 
that  I  otherwise  could  not  have  reached. 
If  a  moral  be  wanting  it  is  that 
hardly  any  observation  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  Nature  should  be  despised, 
however  humble  it  may  seem ;  but 
that  such  observation,  to  be  useful  and 
intelligible,  must  be  accompanied  by 
reflection,  which  can  only  be  ensured 
by  study  of  a  very  different  kind. 
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Me.   KINGLAKE'S  INVASION   OF  THE   CRIMEA.' 


A  TEAR  or  two  ago  Professor  Seeley, 
replying  to  the  toast  of  The  Literature 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
Literary  Fund  dinner,  delivered  an 
elaborate  address  on  the  absence  of 
perfection  in  form  among  modem 
English  writings.  Whilst  I  was  lis- 
tening to  the  speech,  there  crept  over 
my  mind  a  conviction,  which  has 
gathered  strength  the  more  I  have 
thought  over  the  matter  since  then, 
that  Mr.  Seeley  in  that  Jeremiad  had 
not  merely  exaggerated  his  statement 
but  had  reversed  the  facts.  An  age 
to  which  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Froude,  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  speak,  I  had  almost 
said  sing,  may  be  under  influences  bad 
or  good,  false  or  true ;  but  to  say  that, 
whatever  the  defects  of  the  work  of 
each  of  those  men  may  be,  the  form 
of  their  literary  product  is  defec- 
tive, seems  to  me  simply  mistaken 
criticism  and  false  analysis.  Nor 
would  it,  I  believe,  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  three  cases  I  have  chosen  are 
typical  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  literature  of  our  time.  Our 
guides  are  much  less  sure  of  what  they 
mean  than  those  of  our  fathers  were : 
they  are  much  more  careful  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  express  what 
they  have  to  say,  such  as  it  is. 

One  is  almost  forced  into  these 
reflections  by  the  very  appearance, 
still  more  by  the  perusal,  of  the  two 
volumes  with  which  Mr.  Kinglake 
completes  the  colossal  monument  he 
has  raised  to  the  memory  of —  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Crimean  Campaign.  Where 
and    when    has    writing    been    more 

^  The  Invasion  of  tlie  Crimea :  Its  Origin 
and  an  Account  of  its  Progi-ess  Down  to  the 
Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  A,  VV.  Kinglake. 
Vol.  VII. — From  the  Morrow  of  Inkermann 
to  the  Fall  of  Canrobert.  Vol.  VIII.— From 
the  Opening  of  Pelissier's  command  to  the 
Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  Edinburgh  and 
London.     1887. 


polished  and  repolished  1  where  and 
when  has  the  file  been  more  carefully 
applied?  where  and  when  has  the 
Horatian  rule  been  observed  with  a 
more  exaggerated  deference  I  For 
after  all,  when  one  realises  to  the 
full  the  anxious  endeavour  which 
Mr.  Kinglake  has  used  to  collate  all 
possible  evidence  for  his  facts,  to  listen 
to  all  sides  of  questions  that  have 
already  almost  "  fallen  dead,"  to  per- 
fect and  complete  each  logical  position 
that  he  takes  up,  one  yet  feels  that  it 
has  not  been  in  the  work  of  producing, 
or  even  of  seeming  to  produce  impartial 
history,  that  all  this  care  has  been  ex- 
pended. 

Whether  the  writing  of  impartial 
history  is  a  thing  possible,  whether  it 
is  even  desirable,  may  be  perhaps 
an  open  question.  Mr.  Kinglake  at 
all  events  does  not  in  the  least  disguise 
from  us  that  he  loathed,  and  loathes, 
the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  and  all 
his  works ;  that  he  despised,  and  pre- 
sumably despises,  Marshal  Canrobert ; 
that  he  had,  and  has,  a  very  decided 
dislike  to  Sir  George  Brown  ;  that  he 
has  a  kind  of  humorous  appreciation 
of  the  bluff  F^Iissier ;  and  though  he 
cautiously  avoids  any  attempt  to  exalt 
his  proper  hero  into  a  great  general, 
he  makes  us  feel  the  profound  ad- 
miration which  the  stately  courtesy 
and  happy  tact  of  the  high-minded 
Englishman  who  commanded  our  army, 
a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  won  from  the 
ultra-Radical  Member  of  Parliament 
who  closely  watched  him  then,  and, 
though  he  himself  has  passed  through 
such  changes  as  thirty  years  bring 
with  them,  loves  his  memory  now.  To 
every  one  who  writes  the  Crimean 
story,  no  matter  of  what  nation  he  may 
be,  80  long  as  he  has  any  eye  for 
measuring  the  moral  stature  of  men, 
Todleben,  as  a  man,  stands  out  as  the 
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central  figure.  There  is  nothiDg  there- 
fore peculiar  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
two  volumes  which  have  just  appeared, 
dealing  as  they  do  with  the  very  period 
of  Todleben's  most  successful  work, 
though  not  with  that  of  his  most 
masterly  decisions,  the  Colonel  of 
Engineers  should  tower  overall  his  com- 
patriots and  over  all  his  opponents. 
Nevertheless  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  full  effect  of  all  that 
Todleben  did  had  ever  till  now  been 
brought  so  clearly  before  the  eyes  of 
men.  Here  at  least  the  subject  was 
worthy  of  the  pains  bestowed  by  the 
careful  sculptor,  and  the  effect  is  what 
it  deserved  to  be. 

One  sometimes  wonders  whether,  if 
these  later  volumes  could  have  been 
written  by  the  Mr.  Kinglake  of  1854, 
their  tone  would  have  been  what  it  is 
DOW.  I  have  spoken  of  the  effect 
which  the  personality  of  Lord  Raglan 
has  manifestly  exercised  upon  Mr. 
Kioglake's  mind ;  but  the  force,  the 
influence,  the  power  which  Mr.  King- 
lake  ascribes  to  his  hero  is  by  no  means 
only  that  of  a  man  of  personally  com- 
manding presence  influencing  other 
men  by  his  self-possession  and  his  great 
character.  It  is  quite  as  much  the  in- 
iiaence  of  a  man,  by  habit,  by  training, 
by  social  position,  accustomed  to 
exercise  and  to  be  worthy  of  authority. 
In  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  siege, 
when  the  French  army  had  reached  a 
stage  of  the  deepest  depression,  when 
Canrobert  had  completely  sunk  under 
it,  80  that  he  could  not  even  in  the 
common  councils  of  the  allies  refrain 
from  giving  expression  to  his  despair, 
Mr.  Kinglake  records  the  contrast  : 

"It  is,"  he  says,  "amongst  men  ground 
down  to  a  state  of  what  the  French  call 
eqnality  that  panic  revels  and  spreads.  The 
en^ater  the  diversity  of  character,  sentiment, 
nabit,  and  social  station  between  any  two 
men  in  council  the  abler  will  one  of  them 
be  to  allay  the  other's  despondency.  "  In 
those  times  of  trial*'  Lord  Raglan  "ceased 
to  be  equal  with  other  men.  Without 
dissembling  facts  he  would  calmly  with- 
hold his  assent  to  all  gloomy  apprehensions, 
and  manfully  force  attention  to  the  special 
bnaiDess  in  hand,  and  thus,  or  rather  perhaps 
by  a  kind  of  power  that  cannot  be  traced  or 


described  in  words,  he  threw  upon  those  who 
conversed  with  him  the  spell  of  his  own  un- 
daunted nature.  Men  went  to  him  anxious 
and  perturbed  ;  they  came  away  firm.*' 

I  quote  this  passage,  part  of  which 
is  taken  by  Mr.  Kinglake  from  the 
words  of  a  personal  friend  of  Lord 
Kaglan,  because  it  seems  to  me  typi- 
cal of  at  least  one  very  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Kinglake' s  power 
as  a  writer  in  dealing  with  the  men 
he  describes.  We  none  of  us  can 
forget  certain  epithets  of  Carlyle, 
'<  the  sea-green  incorruptible  **  and  the 
like.  The  outward  presentment  of  his 
characters,  very  often  by  the  force  of 
caricature  and  of  iteration,  are  stamped 
on  English  minds  in  a  way  that 
probably  hardly  any  other  dramatis 
personcB  but  Shakespeare's  are  stamped 
on  them.  Mr.  Kinglake,  at  least  in 
these  later  volumes,  hardly  attempts 
to  force  upon  us  any  impression  we  do 
not  choose  to  carry  away.  He  describes 
with  the  utmost  care  and  with  much 
graphic  force  the  Outward  appearance 
of  the  men  whose  actions  he  records, 
but  he  gives  them  once  and  for  all. 
We  have  not  even  repetitions  here 
such  as  *'  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  formerly 
Jacques  le  Koi."  A  notable  instance  is 
the  carefully  drawn  sketch  of  Pelissier 
with  which  the  concluding  volume 
opens : 

"This  short,  thick-set,  resolute  Norman 
had  passed  his  sixtieth  year ;  but  the  grey, 
the  fast- whitening  hair  that  capped  his  power- 
ful head,  and  marked  the  inroads  of  Time, 
wore  a  strange,  wore  an  alien  look,  as  though 
utterly  out  of  tnie  fellowship  with  the  keen, 
fiery  vehement  eyes,  with  the  still  dark  and 
heavy  moustache,  with  all  the  imperious  fea- 
tures that  glowed  or  seemed  to  be  glowing  in 
the  prime  or  fierce  mid-day  of  life.  His 
mighty  bull-neck,  strongly  built  upon  broad, 
massive  shoulders,  gave  promise  of  hard, 
bloody  fights,  gave  warning  of  angry  moods, 
and  even  of  furious  outbursts." 

It  is  an  admirable  pen-and-ink 
sketch.  As  you  read  it  you  can  pic- 
ture the  man  to  yourself — as  he  stood 
among  his  soldiers,  or  entered  the 
council-chamber  of  the  allies,  or  re- 
ceived the  mischievous  despatches  of 
his  sovereign.      But  ii  you  want  to 
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have  the  details  of  the  man's  appear- 
ance before  you,  you  must  recur  to  the 
picture  again  and  again.  It  is  not 
through  an  efEort  to  press  details  on 
you,  such  as  you  get  in  Carlyle's  let- 
ters, of  almost  all  his  contemporaries 
cut  out  of  stone  with  a  tool  dipped  in 
vinegar,  that  Mr.  Kinglake's  char- 
acters make  their  mark.  You  feel 
throughout  his  work  the  impression 
left  on  him  by  living  men  whom  he 
has  known,  some  of  whom  he  hates, 
some  of  whom  he  loves  and  admires, 
but  to  all  of  whom  he  introduces  you 
as  a  friend  introduces  you  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  whom,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  he  knows  well. 

In  this  way  and  in  this  sense  Mr. 
Kinglake's  men,  as  he  has  introduced 
them  to  us,  seem  to  me  to  have  more 
that  is  human  and  realisable  about 
them  than  those  of  any  other  of  our 
historians.  He  has  not,  among  those 
who  played  the  chief  parts,  any  men 
to  describe  whose  influence  on  the 
world  has  been  very  great.  It  is  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  George  Eliot 
says,  ^*  The  times  are  great ;  what 
time  is  not  f "  that  at  first  sight  one 
can  feel  the  theme  to  have  been  worthy 
of  such  pains.  Mr.  Kinglake  himself 
says  that  there  was  a  period  when 
Todleben's  success  seemed  so  pronoun- 
ced, and  the  progress  of  the  besiegers  so 
slow,  that  men  began  to  look  upon  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol  as  a  kind  of  siege 
of  Troy,  destined  to  last  its  ten  years 
at  least.  In  many  respects,  even  as 
the  case  stands,  the  comparison  seems 
not  inappropriate.  It  is  a  siege  which 
was  representative  of  the  contest  of 
forces  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
the  direct  result  attained  and  the  time 
spent  over  it.  If  this  story  lives  it 
will  be  due  to  the  power  of  the  artist : 
Homer,  and  not  his  own  deeds,  will 
have  given  immortality  to  the  Crimean 
Agamemnon.  Yet  England,  France, 
Turkey,  and  Sardinia  ranged  against 
Erussia,  represented  a  power  on  either 
side  which  ought  at  least  to  have 
been  the  equivalent  of  the  forces  em- 
ployed in  the  campaigns  of  1866 
or   1870.      Every  one  now   talks  as 


if  the  wars  of  Prussia  against  Austria, 
or  of  France  against  Germany,  were  so 
great  that  the  Crimean  contest  sinks 
into  insignificance.  Yet  Russia  at 
least  put  forth  the  full  power  she 
could  exert;  and  even  if  with  the 
allies  it  was  mainly  a  question  of  ex- 
penditure, it  is  well  to  remember  that 
during  that  first  terrible  winter  we 
could  not  feed  the  men  we  had  landed, 
and  that  therefore  no  additional 
numbers  would  have  been  of  any 
service  to  us. 

Mr.  Kinglake  has  in  his  earlier 
volumes  shown  that  for  the  fact  that 
we  could  not  feed  our  soldiers,  and 
therefore  could  not  employ  for  the 
first  winter  larger  numbers,  one  man, 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  was  directly 
responsible.  It  was  his  decision,  and 
no  one  else's,  which  forbad  the  pur- 
chase of  the  necessary  forage.  He  did 
it,  as  all  such  things  are  done,  from 
well-intentioned  ignorance  of  what 
he  was  really  doing.  A  strange 
system  gave  him  such  authority  as 
relieved  him  of  all  nominal  responsi- 
bility. But  actual  authority  and 
moral  responsibility  can  never  be 
divorced.  Had  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
chosen  to  sign  a  paper  which  he  had 
full  authority  and  power  to  sign,  the 
men  who  starved  in  the  Crimea  would 
not  have  starved,  and  we  could  in  that 
case  have  increased  their  numbers. 

It  is  by  measuring  the  power  which 
Kussia  exercised  in  Europe  prior  to 
1854  that  we  realise  how  great  the 
struggle  really  was.  The  power  ulti- 
mately employed  against  Bussia  was 
greater  than  hers,  and  forced  her 
to  bend  to  it.  Therefore  in  estimating 
the  real  importance  of  the  theme 
it  is  useless  to  reckon  the  numbers 
of  men  engaged,  and  to  judge  of  the 
Crimean  war  as  if  the  sum  totals  of 
the  combatants  fixed  the  nature  of  the 
forces  employed  on  both  sides. 

In  1870  it  was  France  that  struggled 
against  Germany.  If  a  new  contest 
for  Elsass-Lothringen  is  to  arise  it 
will  be  again  a  struggle  between  the 
same  mighty  opposites.  Yet,  as  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  recently  shown  with 
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admirable   force    and    clearness,   the 
numbers  of  men  which  can  now  be 
placed  on  the  French  frontier  by  Ger- 
many are  just  tenfold  those  which  in 
1870  France  could  put  in  the  field. 
France  has  similarly  been  developing 
her  fighting  power.      The  change    in 
the  character  of  the  struggle  of  the 
armies  thus  foreshadowed  is  porten- 
tous enough.     But  behind  the  armies 
in  each  instance  stand  the  nations,  and 
the  deep  interest  of  tlie  struggle  lies 
in  that  fact.     So,  in  the  Crimea,  the 
struggle  of  the  allies  was  against  the 
whole  strength  which  could  there  be 
exerted  by  the  mighty  empire  which 
had  struck    down    Kapoleon   in   the 
zenith  of  his  power  as  the  master  and 
the  conqueror  of  Europe.     Therefore, 
to  one  who  looks  a  little  below  the 
surface,  the  theme  does  not  seem  un- 
worthy of  any  pains  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  it.     All  the  hosts  of  Ger- 
many would  not  in  the  Crimea,  against 
the  will  of  France  or  England,  enable 
her  even  now  to  use  such  power  as 
was  there  employed  in  1854.     What 
Mr.  Elinglake  has  here  worked  out  for 
US,  in  volume  after  volume  as  they 
have  come  out,  is  no  mere  record  of  a 
fight  in  which,  to  take  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  that  covered  by 
these  later  volumes,  just  before  Inker- 
man,  sixty-five  thousand  English  and 
French  troops  represented  the  whole 
might  on  land  in  the  Crimea  of  the 
two  monarchies ;   while  all  the  forces 
which  Kusfiia  could  there  gather  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
All  the  circumstances  of  the  Crimean 
campaign,  its  very  failures,  the  pas- 
sionate interest  in   it  of   the  whole 
English  people,   their  earnest  deter- 
mination to  find  out  where  mistakes 
had  been  made,  the  peculiar  effect  of 
the  Times  newspaper  on  the  war,  on 
the  nation,  on  the  commanders,  on  the 
army,  the  descent  of  the  ladies  and 
their  marvellous  effect  in  saving  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  so  adding  force 
to  the  armies  in   the  field,  the  con- 
tinued victories  of  small  numbers  over 
large,  the  siege  without  investment, 
without    numerical    superiority,    the 


slow  bleeding  of  Kussia,  the  death  of 
the  great  Czar  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  hopeless  failure, — ^all  these  and 
many  other  features  peculiar  to  the 
war  give  to  it  a  dramatic  interest 
rare  even  amid  the  struggles  of  such 
mighty  powers.  And  yet  on  the 
whole,  so  confused,  so  conflicting,  so 
varied  were  the  incidents,  so  ponder- 
ous had  been  the  efforts  made  by 
successive  committees  and  commis- 
sions to  sift  out  the  truth,  that  over 
all  the  story  there  had  gathered  a 
kind  of  mirage  or  desert-haze,  dis- 
torting the  true  proportions  and 
making  it  most  difficult,  even  where 
the  truth  and  the  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  it  were  in  reality  most  certain, 
to  distinguish  the  dust  that  rises  up 
and  is  lightly  laid  again  from  the  solid 
facts  of  value  for  all  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  merit 
of  Mr.  Kinglake  has  been  that,  despite 
the  elaborate  finish  of  his  details,  his 
purpose  and  design  everywhere  has 
been  to  make  them  subordinate  to  the 
bringing  out  of  the  solid  and  substan- 
tial whole,  to  show  how  here  as  else- 
where those  laws  which  are  not  of 
to-day  nor  yesterday  have  asserted 
their  supremacy. 

It  is,  as  I  think,  because  of  this 
permanent  quality  that,  to  those  of  us 
who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
questions  of  1888,  Mr.  Kinglake's  last 
volumes  come  as  a  welcome  gift,  touch- 
ing 80  closely  on  the  very  issues  of  the 
day  that  it  seems  to  us  for  the  moment 
that  hardly  in  any  year  since  1855 
could  they  have  been  more  valuable. 
There  are  not  a  few  of  his  words 
that  will  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  written  of  design  to  enlighten 
Englishmen  as  to  the  part  which  it 
most  behoves  their  country  to  play  at 
the  present  hour ;  still  more  there  are, 
both  in  these  concluding  volumes  and 
in  those  earlier  ones  to  which  one 
may  hope  that  these  will  again  direct 
attention,  lessons  of  the  most  profound 
interest  as  to  the  perennial  dangers, 
the  perennial  strength,  and  the  peren- 
nial weakness  of  England.  How 
largely   false  impressions  of  the   in- 
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ferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Crimean  campaign  threaten  to  affect 
our  policy  at  present,  it  will  be  easy 
to  show  before  I  conclude.  How  much, 
besides  correcting  those  false  impres- 
sions, Mr.  £^inglake  has  to  teach  us,  I 
may  also  be  able  to  suggest.  But  it 
will  be  convenient  first  to  trace  the 
story  as  he  tells  it. 

The  earlier  volumes  had  revealed 
the  Crimean  campaign  to  the  end  of 
the  battle  of  Inkerman.  But  between 
the  story  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman 
itself,  which  occupies  the  fifth  volume, 
and  the  story  to  be  told  in  these 
volumes,  there  is  interposed  an  account 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  first  Crimean 
winter,  due  to  sickness,  starvation, 
bitter  cold  and  damp,  against  none  of 
which  any  adequate  provision  had  been 
made.  This  occupies  the  sixth  volume, 
which  was  published  seven  years  ago. 
It  covers  a  period  of  time  which,  at 
least  in  part  of  the  investigation  ne- 
cessary, extends  beyond  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  goes  back  at  least  to 
the  first  days  of  the  Crimean  inva- 
sion. It  therefore  in  part  covers  the 
same  period  as  that  occupied  by  the 
seventh  and  eighth  volumes,  which, 
though  they  complete  the  record  of 
one  period  of  time,  represent  each 
rather  a  particular  subject  than  a 
particular  section  of  the  siege  between 
date  and  date. 

The  subject  of  the  seventh  volume 
is,  in  fact,  the  effect  on  the  war  of 
the  mission  to  the  Crimea  of  Marshal 
Niel.  Canrobert,  who  from  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Marshal  St.  Amaud 
commanded  the  French  army,  though 
he  has  always  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  personally  brave 
of  men,  appears  to  have  lacked  the 
moral  courage  for  the  command  of  an 
army  in  the  field.  The  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
imagined  himself  a  great  general,  and 
was  thirsting  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  world  as  such,  if 
only  he  could  obtain  the  chance  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  failure. 
Steadily  therefore  he  gathered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  large 


reinforcements  for  his  troops  in  the 
Crimea,  with  which  he  designed  him- 
self  to  land  in  the  course  of  the  spring 
and  to  take  command  of  the  whole 
French  army.  The  miseries  whidi 
both  Eoglish  and  French  armies  en- 
dured during  the  winter,  the  long 
weary  work  of  the  trenches,  the  ap- 
parent uselessness  of  the  successive 
victories  as  long  as  the  Bussians  were 
able  securely  to  replenish  their  sap- 
plies  both  of  men  and  materials,  seem 
to  have  suggested  the  opportunity  for 
just  such  a  coup  de  tJiedire  as  the  Em- 
peror desired.  If  only,  landing  with 
fresh  forces  in  the  Crimea,  lavishly 
pouring  in  supplies  of  all  kinds  that 
should  restore  comfort  and  health 
to  his  unfortunate  army,  he  could, 
as  his  uncle  had  done  in  1815, 
appear  among  his  soldiers  '*  with 
the  violets  in  the  spring,"  he  might, 
by  defeating  the  Bussian  army  in 
the  open  field,  cut  off  Sebastopol 
for  the  first  time  from  the  resources 
of  Bussia,  and,  trusting  to  the  over- 
whelming materials  for  bombardment 
which  would  in  the  meantime  have  been 
accumulated,  might  bring  the  siege  to 
a  rapid  conclusion.  It  was  a  tempting 
chance.  To  make  the  contrast  as  sharp  as 
possible  between  the  previous  darkness 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  transforma- 
tion scene  blazing  upon  the  eyes  of 
astonished  Europe  at  the  touch  of  the 
magician's  wand,  it  was  necessary  to 
ensure  that  no  great  success  should  be 
achieved  before  the  wand  was  waved. 
For  this  purpose  Niel  was  despatched 
to  the  Crimea.  It  is  because  of  this 
scheme  that  Mr.  Kinglake  describes 
the  French  army  as,  throughout  all 
these  months,  ^*  an  army  in  waiting,*' 
an  army,  that  is,  dancing  attendance 
on  an  emperor  and  prepared  for  a 
court-ceremonial.  It  would,  however, 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that,  though 
Niel  and  Canrobert  were  warm  per- 
sonal adherents  of  the  Emperor,  they 
would  have  committed  themselves 
with  eyes  open  to  all  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences which  in  fact  followed  from 
their  submission  to  these  proposals. 
There  were  most  plausible  reasons  why 
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the  Emperor's  proposal  in  its  broader 
oatlines  should  seem  wise. 

The  danger  of  carrying  on  the  siege 
without  cutting  ofE  the  garrison  from 
the  resources  of  Russia  was  clear 
enough.  It  does  not  require  any  re- 
condite application  of  the  principles 
of  war  to  understand  that,  when  all 
the  efforts  of  human  skill  have  been 
exhausted  in  making  it  easy  for  a 
small  body  of  men  to  bring  death  and 
destruction  upon  any  who  shall  attempt 
to  attack  a  carefully  prepared  fortress, 
it  needs  to  ensure  the  taking  of  such  a 
place  many  more  men  to  attack  than 
to  defend  it.  Yet  the  effect  of  leav- 
ing Sebastopol  open  was  to  enable  the 
defenders  greatly  to  outnumber  the 
assailants.  Open  operations  in  the 
field,  against  the  army  with  which 
Prince  Menschikoff  was  covering  the 
siege,  could  hardly  be  undertaken  till 
the  spring.  Any  attacks  made  upon 
Sebastopol  itself  during  the  winter 
must  cost  the  lives  oJP  many  men. 
Therefore,  if  Sebastopol  could  only  be 
taken  when  it  had  been  isolated,  it 
was  easy  to  maintain  that  the  right 
course  was  to  wait  till  the  army  in 
the  field  could  be  defeated  by  the  new 
army  which  the  Emperor  was  prepar- 
ing for  that  purpose.  Obviously,  as  it 
was  very  easy  to  feed  these  new  forces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  very  difficult  to  feed  them 
before  Sebastopol,  there  were  good 
reasons  for  not  landing  them  in  the 
Crimea  till  they  could  be  employed 
with  effect. 

That  there  were  elements  in  the 
question  which  the  Emperor  had  not 
taken  into  account,  that  on  the  whole 
the  effect  of  his  policy  was  disastrous, 
has,  I  think,  been  clearly  shown  by 
Mr.  Kinglake.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  has  shown  with  equal  certainty 
that  the  Emperor's  view  of  the  ques- 
tion was  so  obviously  false,  that  it 
might  not  be  honestly  held  by  men 
like  Niel  and  Canrobert  when  it  was 
first  propounded  to  them.  I  cannot 
see  that,  assuming  such  loyalty  to  the 
actual  chief  of  the  state  as,  apart  from 
the  partisanship  of  conspirators,  was 


their  obvious  duty,  they  might  not 
think  the  scheme  on  the  whole  the 
one  that  promised  the  best  for  France. 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Kinglake  has  set 
forth  with  sufficient  fairness  the 
grounds  that  they  might  well  have  for 
entertaining  such  an  opinion.  To  take 
a  familiar  illustration.  Joab  no  doubt 
was  a  sufficiently  unscrupulous  parti- 
san ;  but  have  we  usually  thought 
much  the  worse  of  him  for  writing  to 
David  to  come  and  take  command  of 
his  army  in  the  nick  of  time,  '*  lest  I 
take  the  city  of  waters  and  it  be  called 
by  my  name  "  ] 

The  elements  which  the  Emperor  had 
omitted  from  his  calculation  were,  first, 
the  terrible  effect  on  the  French  army 
of  the  depression  engendered  by  being 
kept  in  ''a  state  of  impuissance," 
whilst  works  were  growing  up  in  their 
front  which  they  could  easily  have 
mastered  had  they  been  allowed  to 
attack  them  before  they  were  finished  : 
secondly,  the  genius  of  Todleben : 
thirdly,  the  advantage  to' Russia  of 
gaining  time  both  in  order  to  transport 
her  armies  to  the  Crimea  and  to  perfect 
the  works  of  Sebastopol :  fourthly,  the 
injury  to  the  alliance  of  the  deception 
practised  upon  us  by  the  nominal  un- 
dertaking of  attacks  that  were  never 
intended  to  be  carried  through  to  any 
result ;  lastly,  happily,  as  it  proved,  he 
had  not  rec&oned  upon  F^lissier.  For 
though  the  Niel  plot  collapsed  with 
the  fall  of  Canrobert,  the  story  told  in 
these  two  volumes  is  connected  by  the 
fact  that  NieVs  continued  presence 
throughout  the  whole  period  with  the 
French  army  represented  the  persist- 
ent attempt  of  the  French  Emperor, 
during  all  that  time,  to  enforce  his 
will.  In  the  seventh  volume  we  see 
his  action  dominating  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  during  the  period  of  autho- 
rity of  the  submissive  Canrobert ; 
and  in  the  second  we  see  the  self- 
willed  Pelissier  breaking  through  the 
meshes  of  the  intrigue,  and  governing 
the  army  in  despite  of  the  i^jnperor. 
Mr.  Kinglake,  who  never  loses  an  op- 
portunity of  making  the  Emperor 
appear  as  the  enemy  of  France,  skil- 
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fally  sets  forth  the  contrast  between 
the  disasters  which  attended  Canro- 
bert's  submission,  and  the  happy  effects 
which  resulted  from  P6lissier's  rebel- 
lion. Nevertheless  the  utter  failure 
which  attended  Pelissier's  attempt  upon 
Sebastopol  on  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
the  day  of  our  own  first  attack  on  the 
Bedan,  went  far  towards  seeming  to 
justify  the  Emperor's  objections  and 
Canrobert's  refusal  to  undertake  such 
efforts.  It  is  hardly  fortunate  for  the 
complete  establishment  of  Mr.  King- 
lake's  case,  that  his  record  of  the 
siege  should  end  just  at  the  moment 
when  that  disaster  had  followed  upon 
F^lissier's  resolute  carrying  out  of  his 
own  designs. 

It  is,  however,  clear  enough  that  the 
actual  scheme  of  campaign  which  the 
Emperor  had  designed  for  his  armies 
in  the  spring  was  crude  in  the  ex- 
treme; that  it  involved  a  march 
into  unexplored  and  most  difficult 
country  of  which  no  maps  existed; 
that  it  entirely  ignored  the  necessity 
the  allies  were  under  of  defending 
their  stores  and  works  before  Sebas- 
topol ;  and  that  it  would  have  exposed 
them  to  the  danger  of  being  attacked 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  Kussian 
field-army  and  garrison,  before  they 
could  be  supported  by  the  army  which 
the  Emperor  proposed  to  launch  into 
the  distant  wilds  to  the  north  of  the 
Crimea. 

Mr.  Eanglake,  thanks  to  his  marvel- 
lous industry  and  research,  has  had 
the  opportunity,  in  filling  out  the 
details,  to  supply  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances matter  absolutely  new  and  of 
the  deepest  interest.  Of  all  these  by 
far  the  most  striking  incident  belongs 
to  that  dreary  period  of  the  actual 
manning  and  pushing  forward  of  the 
approaches  against  Sebastopol,  strictly 
speaking  to  the  period  of  the  April 
bombardment.  From  the  sixth  of 
November,  1854,  the  **  morrow  of 
Inkerman,"  onward,  the  allies,  im- 
pressed by  that  battle  with  a  convic- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  the  Kussians 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  accepted 
the  fact  that  they  must  now  settle 


down  into  a  long  siege.  Canrobert 
had  on  the  day  of  Inkerman  utterly 
refused  to  follow  up  the  English  vic- 
tory, or  even  to  take  part  in  its  later 
phases.  The  fruits  of  victory  had  been 
allowed  to  slip  from  the  grasp  of  the 
allies.  The  design  with  which  they 
had  at  first  moved  to  the  south  front 
of  Sebastopol  was  to  surprise  the  gar- 
rison. They  had  surprised  it.  Bat 
they  considered  it  necessary,  instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  that  surprise, 
to  accumulate  against  it  first  an  over- 
whelming force  of  artillery.  The  long 
delay  which  that  had  entailed  on  them 
had  given  the  Russians  time  to  recover, 
to  bring  up  their  ship-guns,  and  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  their  batteries;  and 
now,  instead  of  the  surprised  and  dis- 
concerted handful  of  men  who  had  been 
left,  as  they  themselves  believed,  the 
hopeless  task  of  defence  against  a 
victorious  army,  there  confronted  the 
commanders  a  formidable  fortress, 
manned  by  an  adequate  force,  in  fall 
communication  with  an  army  in  the 
open  field  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
whole  of  the  allies.  The  inevitable 
result  was  a  recourse,  on  one  side  of 
the  French  attack,  to  a  system  of 
mining  and  counter-mining,  in  which 
Todleben  proved  greatly  superior  in 
knowledge  of  the  craft  to  those  who 
opposed  him,  and,  throughout  the 
general  front  of  the  position,  to  a 
series  of  operations,  in  which  Todleben, 
*'  manoeuvring  his  earthworks  as  other 
men  have  manoeuvred  armies,"  pro- 
ceeded to  advance  against  the  allies, 
to  make  his  great  fortress  continually 
occupy  and  command  more  and  more 
ground,  and  to  deprive  the  allies  of 
every  point  of  vantage  from  which 
they  could  assail  his  chief  worka 
Canrobert' s  continual  dread  of  attack- 
ing these  new  ''approaches"  as  they 
were  thrown  up,  allowed  Todleben  to 
send  out  his  engineers  by  night,  and, 
by  working  hard  till  daylight,  to  force 
the  besiegers  to  discover  in  the  morn- 
ing that  his  new  works  had  been  so 
far  completed  that,  from  that  time 
onward,  they  would  dAily  grow  in 
strength  till  he  was  ready  for  some 
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new  advance.  The  only  mode  in 
which  the  allies  were  now  able  to 
meet  these  efforts  was  by  slowly  accu- 
mulating guns  and  ammunition  for 
snooessive  bombardments.  With  these, 
as  soon  as  an  adequate  collection  had 
been  made,  they  pounded  the  besieged. 
The  effect  in  causing  loss  of  life  to  the 
Enssians  was  appalling,  because  they 
were  always  obliged  to  keep  large 
numbers  of  men  in  the  works  ready 
to  resist  any  assault.  But  actual  pro- 
gress in  the  siege  during  all  the  winter 
months  was,  thanks  to  the  improved 
defences,  practically  more  in  favour 
of  the  garrison  than  the  besiegers. 
After  every  bombardment  Todleben 
succeeded  during  the  night  in  so  far 
restoring  his  shattered  parapets  and 
replacing  his  dismounted  guns,  that  the 
actual  work  of  assault  was  as  danger- 
ous and  difficult  as  ever. 

Tet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  time  of 
deepest  difficulty  for  the  allies  there 
were  brilliant  episodes;  and  Mr.  King- 
lake,  by  the  glowing  enthusiasm  and 
the  happy  art  with  which  he  has  de- 
scribed them,  has  made  what  has 
always  seemed  the  dullest  period  of 
the  siege  alive  with  human  interest 
and  noble  example.  At  the  time  of 
the  April  bombardment  the  allies  had 
accumulated  in  all  five  hundred  and 
one  pieces  of  artillery :  the  Russians 
had  mounted  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  but  of  these  only  four  hundred 
and  sixty-sLz  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  threatened  side.  Most  of  the 
English  guns  were  in  the  ''  first  paral- 
lel," one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty  yards  from  the  Great  Bedan,  the 
immediate  object  of  their  blows.  But 
beyond  this  a  nearer  second  parallel 
had  been  pushed  forward,  in  which 
there  were  no  guns.  Yet  again  be- 
yond this,  and  only  seven  hundred 
yards  from  the  fortress,  a  third  parallel 
had  been  constructed.  The  bombard- 
ment began  on  the  ninth.  On  that 
day  no  guns  were  mounted  in  the  third 
parallel.  But  by  immense  efforts 
during  the  night  between  the  eleventh 
and  twelth  of  April,  Captain  Oldershaw, 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  succeeded  in 
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moving  five  thirty-two-pounder  guns 
into  this  third  parallel,  about  half-way 
between  the  fortress  and  all  the  other 
guns  that  could  in  any  way  support 
them.  One  of  the  guns  was  disabled 
next  day  before  it  could  be  put  in  a 
position  for  use,  or,  as  we  say, 
mounted.  Before  night-time  on  the 
twelfth  some  experimental  fire  was 
made  from  this  battery  against  the 
fortress;  but  as  the  fire  was  very 
soon  ordered  to  cease,  on  the  ground 
that  the  battery  in  its  exposed  posi- 
tion and  unsupported  *' could  be  of 
no  service,"  the  only  effect  of  that 
evening's  fire  was  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Russian  gunners  to  the 
fact  of  its  presence,  to  enable  them  to 
perfect  their  ranges,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened, to  deprive  the  guns  of  the  pro- 
tecting "mantlets"  which,  hanging 
in  front  of  the  open  embrasures,  had 
been  intended  to  some  extent  to  pro- 
tect the  gunners  employed  when  not 
actively  engaged.  The  battery  being 
on  very  low  ground,  was  completely 
commanded  by  all  the  batteries,  with 
one  exception,  against  which  it  could 
be  engaged.  It  could  be  fired  into  by 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  well-pro- 
tected fortress  guns :  it  was  within 
effective  range  of  rifle- fire.  Never- 
theless, on  the  evening  before  the 
thirteenth  of  April,  Captain  Oldershaw 
was  ordered  on  that  day  "  to  work  the 
battery  to  extremity." 

How  he  did  it  has  been  told  by  Mr. 
Kinglake  with  such  majesty  of  lan- 
guage,— he  has  selected  such  choice 
words. to  convey  to  all  men  the  im- 
pression of  what  such  a  fight  is, — 
that,  except  to  induce  the  reading 
of  the  description  as  a  whole,  one 
is  almost  afraid  to  touch  the  sub- 
ject. Though  all  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters and  twenty  heavy  guns 
opened  upon  the  battery,  though  the 
shot  which  began  the  contest  was  a 
sixty-eight-pounder,  which  shattered 
to  pieces  the  sergeant,  at  the  mo- 
ment speaking  to  Captain  Oldershaw, 
and,  by  sending  a  sand-bag  against 
them,  carried  himself  and  two  of 
his  men  off  their  legs  and  deposited 
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them  on  a  pile  of  shot,  the  four  guns 
were  so  calmly  and  steadily  worked 
that  they  had,  after  two  hours,  silenced 
one  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  This 
of  course  immediately  increased  the 
severity  of  the  enemy's  fire.  Thirty 
guns  were  turned  ufon  the  four. 
Nevertheless,  with  two  out  of  his 
four  disabled.  Captain  Oldershaw 
fought  on.  As  one  incident  of  the 
fight,  whilst  he  was  himself  laying  a 
gun,  a  shell,  bursting  through  the 
embrasure  and  "  killing  two,  wound- 
ing the  rest,  and  yet  sparing  the 
captain  himself,  laid  the  whole  of  the 
'gun  detachment'  at  his  feet,"  besides 
utterly  disabling  the  gun.  Only  one 
of  the  four  now  remained ;  yet  this 
was  served  till  it  too  was  rendered 
unserviceable.  At  last,  after  five 
hours'  contest,  Captain  Oldershaw  was 
ordered  to  withdraw. 

Of  sixty-five  gunners  who  originally 
went  down  into  that  battery,  eighteen 
had  been  sent  away  in  charge  of 
wounded  men. 

**  So  that  thus  the  number  of  gunners  des- 
tined to  he  in  the  battery,  without  being  sent 
away  from  it  in  the  course  of  the  fight,  was 
no  greater  than  forty-seven.  Of  those  forty- 
seven  the  enormous  proportion  of  forty-four 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  ;  and  so  on  the 
whole  it  occurred  that  the  remnant  of  the 
original  body  of  sixty-five  gunners  with  which 
Oldershaw  at  last  marched  out  of  the  battery 
had  a  strength  of  only  three  men.'* 

Next  morning,  by  some  blunder,  a 
new  body  of  men,  told  off  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  ordered,  "  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Oldershaw,  to  fight  the  ad- 
vanced No.  VII."  He  was  preparing 
to  go  on  parade.  None  of  those  who 
had  been  with  him  were  of  the  party. 
The  corporal  on  duty  in  the  artillery- 
camp  brought  him  a  message  from  the 
twenty  unwounded  men  who  had  in 
all  survived  the  fight :  "  The  men  who 
fought  with  you  yesterday,  sir,  wish 
to  tight  again  with  you." 

The  strange  part  of  the  story  re- 
mains. In  consequence  chiefly  of 
Captain  Oldershaw 's  reticence,  and 
partly  of  an  extraordinary  memor- 
andum of  the  artillery-sta£P,  contain- 
ing, as  Mr.  Kinglake  notes,  ''a  com- 


pact little  parcel  of  official  mistakes — 
I  count  eight  of  them,  and  all  of  a 
serious,  misleading  sort,  compressed 
with  much  neatness  into  the  space  of 
only  an  inch  or  two,"  this  fight  abso- 
lutely escaped  official  notice,  and  the 
honours  of  it  were  given  to  others.  It 
has  been  till  now  unknown  to  any  but 
a  few  eye-witnesses.  I  only  know  one 
story  just  like  it,  whereof  it  has  been 
said, 

"  God  of  battles, — was  ever  a  battle  like  this 
in  the  world  before?" 

Only  Captain  Oldershaw' s  men,  when 
they  had  the  chance  of  continuing  the 
fight,  did  not,  like  the  splendid  fellows 
of  the  Revenge,  declare  when, 

*'  Ho  said,  *  Fight  on,  fight  on !  * 
*  We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 
And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives.' " 

Major-General  Oldershaw  retired 
from  the  Royal  Artillery  in  May, 
1886,  and  still  lives.  It  is  largely  to 
Sir  Gerald  Graham,  then  a  subaltern 
of  Engineers,  who,  characteristically 
enough,  at  the  time  when  three  of  the 
guns  had  been  disabled,  ''  seeing  how 
our  fire  had  slackened,  visited  the 
battery,"  and  was  promptly  knocked 
over  by  a  round-shot  and  taken  up  for 
dead,  that  Mr.  Kinglake  owes  the  story. 

The  other  most  striking  account  of 
pure  fightiog  which  Mr.  Kinglake  has 
to  record  in  this  concluding  part 
occurs  in  the  final  volume.  Our  men 
had  taken  **the  Quarries,"  one  of  the 
advanced  works  which  Todleben  had 
pushed  forward  after  the  fashion 
already  described.  A  change  had  in 
the  meantime  come  over  the  whole 
scene.  The  French  were  no  longer 
under  the  meek  Canrobert.  Peliasier, 
even  while  yet  Canrobert  nominally 
ruled,  had  so  far  forced  his  hand 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
his  chief  to  allow  him  with  his  own 
corps  to  capture  two  of  Todleben's 
counter-works.  Canrobert,  at  last 
breaking  down  under  the  sense  of  his 
own  **  impuissance,"  notably  under 
the  wrath  which  had  attended  his 
recall  of  the  first  expedition  to  Kertch, 
had   surrendered  the  command.     P^- 
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Ussier  had  at  once  signalised  his 
assumption  of  authority  by  giving 
sanction  to  a  renewed  expedition  to 
Kertch,  of  which  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  speak  separately,  and  by  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege.  As 
one  of  the  incidents  of  this  we  for  our 
part  had,  after  bombardment  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  of  June,  attacked  and 
carried  ''  the  Quarries."  The  numbers 
employed  in  the  attack  were  apparently 
ridiculously  small  as  compared  with 
the  Russians  holding  the  works ;  but 
these  latter  had  been  so  terribly 
pounded  by  artillery-fire  that  the 
dashing  assault  upon  them,  under  the 
general  command  of  Colonel  Shirley, 
by  two  separate  bodies  of  two  hun- 
dred men  each,  with  three  hundred 
sent  against  collateral  entrench- 
ments, supported  by  six  hundred 
more,  all  drawn  from  the  Light  and 
Second  Divisions,  proved  sufficient  to 
carry  the  intrenchments.  Colonel 
Campbell  of  the  Ninetieth,  and  Major 
Armstrong  of  the  Forty-ninth,  drove 
out  the  Russians,  and  were  soon 
supported  by  working  parties  of  the 
Fifty-fifth,  intended  to  make  good  our 
hold  upon  the  captured  position,  but 
soon  obliged  to  lay  down  their  tools  and 
take  to  their  weapons.  The  problem 
was  how  to  maintain  the  hold  on  the 
work  thus  gained.  All  through  the 
night  the  Russians  alternately  poured 
upon  our  men  columns  of  infantry  and 
overwhelming  artillery-fire.  Work  had 
all  the  time  to  be  carried  on,  in  order 
that  when  day  dawned  there  might  be 
cover  enough  gained  to  resist  the  yet 
more  effective  fire  which  would  then 
be  poured  from  the  fortress.  Even  as 
it  was,  so  terrible  was  the  effect  of 
the  guns,  that  even  the  approach  of 
the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  Rus- 
sian infantry  was  felt  to  be  a  relief, 
because  while  they  were  advancing 
the  guns  could  not  fire.  Sheer  ex- 
haustion from  overwork  soon  super- 
vened. At  last,  after  the  fight  had 
gone  on  all  night,  with  colunm  after 
column  of  the  enemy  resolutely  pushed 
onto  retake  the  work,  a  fresh  Russian 
column  not  long  before  daylight  ad- 


vanced to  the  attack.  The  great 
body  of  our  men  had  from  sheer 
fatigue  been  stricken  by  a  kind  of 
syncope.  Only  a  number  of  terribly 
exhausted  men,  variously  reckoned 
at  from  twenty  to  sixty  in  all,  could 
be  roused  by  the  few  officers  still 
present  and  able  to  act,  amongst 
whom  were  Colonel  Campbell  and 
Captain  (now  Lord)  Wolseley,  who  had 
already  been  wounded  during  the  fight. 
Nothing  remained  but  by  sheer  bravado 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  realising 
that  there  was  no  force  to  oppose  them. 
By  shouting,  by  firing  their  pistols  into 
the  column,  by  vehement  cheering, 
aided  by  one  bugler  sounding  con- 
tinually as  if  troops  were  advancing, 
favoured  by  the  darkness,  they  suc- 
ceeded so  completely  in  imposing  on 
the  Russian  column,  that  the  utmost 
elEorts  of  the  officers  failed  to  lead 
them  on.  As  Mr.  Kinglake  puts  it : 
<<  though  Fortune  took  part  in  the 
fight,  she  at  least  (as  is  often  her 
wont)  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of 
bold  men — men  who  hardly,  it  seems, 
entertained  any  rational  hope,  yet,  su- 
perbly deficient  in  logic,  refused  never- 
theless to  despair.''  So  absolute  was  the 
strain  put  upon  human  powers  of  endu- 
rance, that  as  soon  as  the  victory  was 
over.  Colonel  Campbell  collapsed  and 
did  not  fully  recover  for  ^ve  weeks, 
while  Captain  Wolseley,  "unable  to 
stand,  fell  helpless  amongst  the  slain  ; 
and  when  lifted  up  by  the  strength  of 
others,  stood  only  to  fall  again.  He 
was  conscious,  and  could  speak,  but 
only  in  a  very  faint  whisper." 

The  successive  captures  of  the  works, 
which  Todleben  ought  never  to  have 
been  allowed  to  complete,  represented, 
with  the  bombardments,  the  chief  inci- 
dents of  the  siege  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  time  came  for  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  general  assault  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June.  Mr.  Kinglake 
has  shown  clearly  that,  on  that  un- 
happy day,  the  first  great  cause  of  the 
disaster  arose  from  a  sudden  and 
wilful  resolution  of  P^lissier  to  at- 
tack with  hifl  infantry  without  any 
immediately  preceding  artillery-bom- 
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bardment.     A  very  heavy  bombard- 
ment had  occupied  the  preceding  days ; 
but  long  experience  had  shown  that 
Todleben,    when    not    hampered    by 
artillery  -  fire  continued    up    to   the 
moment  of  assault,  could,  during  the 
night,  so  completely  restore  his  works 
as  to    make    assault    hopeless.     An 
agreement  with  Lord  Raglan  bound 
Pelissier  to  carry  out  the  principle  of 
a  heavy  bombardment  on  the  morn- 
ing of    the  eighteenth  directly  pre- 
liminary to   the  assault.     Neverthe- 
less, for  some  reason  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  clearly  ascertained, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  launch  his 
infantry  to  the  attack  during  the  early 
dawn  without  waiting  for  the  artillery. 
Confusion  worse    confounded   of    all 
kinds   attended  the  several    French 
attacks:    Lord  Eaglan   felt   himself 
bound  in  honour,  despite  his  better 
judgment,   to  send   our   infantry  to 
their  support,  and  the  attempt  upon 
the  Hedan,  hopeless  from  the  first, 
ended,  like  all  the  French  attacks,  in 
utter  discomfiture. 

There  seems  very  little  doubt  that 
the  failure  hastened  Lord  Eaglan's 
death,  which  followed  it  very  closely. 
The  end  of  his  career  th\is  recorded 
makes  this  the  best  moment  to  con- 
sider what  Mr.  Kinglake  has  estab- 
lished as  to  his  general  responsibility 
in  relation  to  the  campaign. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  clear 
enough  that  had  Lord  Eaglan  been  in 
command  of  a  single  army,  able  to 
utilise  the  force  of  the  expedition  as  a 
whole,  the  allies  would  have  marched 
straight  from  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
upon  Sebastopol.  They  were  in  fact 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  illness 
of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  not  even  by  a 
conflict  of  judgment  between  the  two 
leaders.  St.  Arnaud  felt  himself  un- 
equal personally  for  the  task  that 
would  have  been  laid  upon  him.  He 
did  not  wish  to  resign  a  command  for 
which  he  felt  himself  unfit.  Therefore, 
and  therefore  only,  he  refused  to  under- 
take what  was  the  obviously  right 
course  for  the  allies.  Had  they  then 
marched  on  Sebastopol,  it  is  abundantly 


clear,  on  the  evidence  of  Todleben  and 
on  other  Kussian  evidence,  that  Sebas- 
topol would  most  certainly  have  fallen 
at  once.  No  one  within  Sebastopol 
then  thought  it  possible  to  defend  it. 

Again,  when  the  flank  march  from 
the  north  to  the  south  side  of  Sebas- 
topol had  been  accomplished,  it  appears 
to  be  at  least  reasonably  clear  that 
Lord  Eaglan  would  have  wished  to 
attack  the  place  on  that  side  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  the  long  process  of 
disembarking  the  siege-train  and  pre- 
paring the  batteries  for  it,  which, 
surrendering  to  the  Eussians  three  pre- 
cious weeks,  enabled  them  to  so  improve 
the  defences  of  the  place  in  men  and 
material  that  afterwards  the  strangest 
siege  in  history  became  inevitable. 
In  this  case  also  it  is  clear,  again  on 
the  evidence  of  Todleben  and  on  other 
unanswerable  Eussian  evidence,  that 
the  place  must  have  fallen.  No  one 
within  the  town  believed  resistance  to 
be  possible. 

Had  either  of  these  events  taken 
place,  that  language  which  Mr.  King- 
lake  quotes  from  the  Times  as  having 
been  delivered  to  the  world  on  the  re- 
ception of  the  false  rumour  of  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol  immediately  consequent 
upon  the  Alma,  would  hardly   have 
even  now    seemed   extravagant.      It 
would  have  almost  appeared  as  ''  the 
most  splendid  achievement  of  modem 
warfare — an  exploit  alike  unequalled 
in  magnitude,  in  rapidity,  and  in  its 
results.''     That  instead  of  this  there 
followed  the  long,  slow  siege  was,  as 
JMr.  Eanglake  has  now  conclusively 
shown,   due,   first,  to  the  depression 
produced  on  Canrobert  by  the  explo- 
sion in  the  French  lines  during  the 
first  bombardment,  which   prevented 
an  immediate  assault  at  a  time  wlien 
Todleben  has  declared  that  he  conld 
not  have  resisted  it;  and,  secondly,  to 
the  long  intrigue  represented  by  the 
presence    of    Niel   with    the    French 
army. 

The  more  this  story  as  a  whole  is 
studied,  and  its  mere  casual  impres- 
sions swept  away,  the  more  clear,  I 
believe,  will  it  become  that  the  story 
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of  Sebastopol  does  not  justify  those 
conclusions  which  have  in  fact  been 
drawn  from  it,  and  have  produced  a 
most  unfortunate  effect  upon  English 
politicians. 

That  for  the  time  being  the  com- 
mand  of  the  French  army  was  in  the 
hands  of  men  not  selected  because  of 
their  military  capacity,  but  because  of 
their  connection  with  the  coup  d*eiaif 
is  at  least  clear  enough.  That  in  any 
case,  an  army  not  commanded  by  a 
single  man,  but  confused  in  its  leading 
by  conflicting  counsels,  is  utterly  unfit 
for  prompt  decision  and  rapid  execu- 
tion, is  not  a  new  lesson  of  war. 
The  real  lesson  is  to  be  found  in  the 
enormous  power  that  might  have  been 
and  would  have  been  exerted  under 
the  command  of  a  single  able  chief 
by  such  an  army,  sixty  thousand 
strong,  as  landed  in  the  Crimea, 
supported  by  a  fleet  which  held  the 
command  at  sea. 

Of  that  power  Mr.   Kinglake  has 
given  us,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  most 
striking  example,  and  has  accompanied 
it  with  observations  most  wise  and  preg- 
nant with  present  importance.     The 
second  expedition  to  Kertch,  in  which, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  a  combined 
naval  and  military  expedition,  under 
command  of  Admiral  Lyons  and  Sir 
George  Brown,  achieved  results  of  sur- 
passing magnitude,  is  an  episode  com- 
plete in  itself;  but  it  precisely  represents 
what,   except    for    conditions    which 
in  any  circumstances  and  at  all  times 
must  bring   armies    into   difficulties, 
ought  to  have  been  the  story  of  the 
greater    expedition.      The    words    in 
which    Mr.    Kinglake    describes    the 
causes  to  which  the  failure  of  Baron 
Wrangel,    the    Kussian    commander, 
were   due,    cannot    be   too   earnestly 
pressed  just  now  upon  the  attention 
of  Englishmen. 

"He  succumbed  to  the  power  (of  which 
the  world  will  learn  much  in  times  yet  to 
come) — the  power  an  armada  can  wield  when 
not  only  carrying  on  board  a  force  designed 
for  land  service,  but  enabled  to  move — to  move 
iwiftly — whether  this  way  or  that,  at  the  will 
of  the  chief,   who  thus,   so  to  speak,   can 


manoeuvre  against  an  annv  on  shore  with 
troops  not  yet  quitting  their  ships.  The 
power  would  be  one  of  great  cogency,  under 
many  conditions,  but  especially  so  if  it  hap- 
pen that  the  defender  of  the  coast  has  in 
charge  two  highly-valued  possessions  divided 
the  one  from  the  other  by  several  miles  of 
giound." 

How  much  more,  therefore,  if  he  have  a 
dozen  or  more,  as  any  Russian  com- 
mander on  the  Black  Sea  littoral  must 
now  have,  separated  by  many  hundred 
miles  of  ground  I 

As  a  result  of  that  expedition  to 
Kertch  there  resulted,  without  loss  to 
the  allies,  the  capture  of  many  coast- 
batteries  and  over  a  hundred  guns, 
the  ruin  of  the  Kertch  squadron,  of 
vast  quantities  of  corn,  of  seventeen 
thousand  tons  of  coal,  of  nearly  five 
hundred  ships,  of  vast  amounts  of 
property  prepared  by  the  Russian 
government  for  the  service  of  war, 
the  entrance  into  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
and  the  destruction  there  of  what 
would  have  furnished  rations  for  four 
months  to  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  finally  the  imme- 
diate fall  of  two  sea-board  fortresses, 
Soudjak-Kali  and  Anapa,  the  last  held 
by  Russia  on  the  Circassian  coast. 
As  Mr.  Kinglake  further  puts  it : 

**  The  simple  truth  is,  that  in  regions  where 
land  and  sea  much  intertwine,  an  armada 
having  on  board  it  no  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sand troops,  but  comprising  a  powerful  fleet 
and  propelled  by  steam-power,  can  use  its 
amphibious  strength  with  a  wondronsly  cogent 
effect ;  and  engaged  as  he  was  at  the  time  in 
defending  Sebastopol,  the  troubled  Czar,  after 
all,  was  not  a  potentate  strong  enough  to 
withstand  such  an  engine  of  war." 

But  the  lesson  of  both  alike,  of 
the  great  expedition  with  its  long 
weary  delays,  and  the  smaller  with  its 
rapid  and  brilliant  success,  is  the  same. 
In  order  that  the  amphibious  power, 
which  England  can,  if  she  will,  apply 
with  such  cogent  effect  to  the  mightiest 
empires,  may  be  effective,  it  must  be 
in  a  condition  to  strike  rapidly.  The 
army  that  is  required  to  act  for  such 
a  purpose  must  be  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  an  army  ready  to  take  the  field 
and  move  for  action.  The  whole  power 
is  lost  if  long  delays  supervene ;  for  the 
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power  lies  in  rapidity  of  movement, 
in  gaining  time.  Let  in  any  circum- 
stances that  time  be  thrown  away,  and 
all  is  lost. 

Into  the  causes  which  tend  to  prevent 
England  from  so  exercising  her  power, 
Mr.  Kinglake  has  supplied  us  with  an 
exhaustive  inquiry.  His  volume  on 
the  "  winter  troubles,"  the  seventh  of 
the  series,  comprises  almost  all  that 
can  well  be  said  on  that  subject : 
there  are,  however,  others  on  which  I 
must  touch  as  being  specially  import- 
ant at  the  present  moment.  One  is 
the  story  of  Inkerman,  and  the  evi- 
dence which  Mr.  Kinglake  supplies 
that  the  Russians  had  at  the  time  of 
it  to  the  best  of  their  ability  adopted, 
or  endeavoured  to  adopt,  the  very 
form  of  action  employed  afterwards 
by  the  Prussians  in  1866  and  in  1870, 
that  of  the  "company  column."  This 
is  so  curious  an  illustration  how  little 
forms  serve  to  assist  soldiers,  when 
not  adapted  to  national  characteristics 
and  to  trained  habit,  that  it  should 
not  be  ignored  at  a  moment  when  we 
may  before  long  again  see  Russian 
soldiers  at  war.  In  the  same  fight  the  - 
marvellous  success  of  the  skirmishing 
mode  of  fighting  instinctively  em- 
ployed by  our  own  men  shows,  in  Mr. 
Kinglake's  graphic  details,  how  easily 
our  soldiers  may  adapt  themselves  to 
such  conditions.  If  I  have  not  mis- 
understood what  one  very  careful 
student  of  the  Russian  army  appears 
to  consider  the  great  change  wrought 
in  it  by  modern  times,  a  little  study 
of  the  details  of  that  battle  may  be 
commended  to  him  before  he  con- 
demns English  officers  for  looking  up- 
on it,  rather  than  upon  the  days  of 
Frederick  and  Napoleon,  as  indicating 
the  present  fighting-power  of  the 
Russian  infantry. 

Mr.  Einglake's  vindication  of  the 
loyalty  of  Austria  during  all  the  trans- 
actions of  this  period,  is  a  correction 


of  ancient  prejudices  so  important  that 
it  ought  earnestly  to  be  pressed  npon 
the  attention  of  all  who  concern  them- 
selves with  the  politics  of  the  present 
hour. 

Lastly,  there  are  words  which  occur 
in  Mr.  Kinglake's  second  volume  as  a 
deduction  from  the  result  of  the  fight 
at  Giurgevo,  of  which  he  makes  the 
Czar  say, ''  Heaven  lays  upon  me  more 
than  I  can  bear,"  because  there,  half-a- 
dozen  English  officers  led  Turks  in  the 
open  field  to  victory  over  Russians, 
with  which  I  shall  close  this  study  of 
his  work.  I  think  he  will  not  object 
to  their  selection  as  summarising  one 
of  its  most  important  deductions. 
"  Therefore  whenever  it  is  possible,  a 
British  force  serving  abroad  and  en- 
gaged in  an  arduous  campaign,  ought  to 
have  on  its  side,  not  mere  allies — ^for 
that  is  but  a  doubtful  and  often  a  poor 
support  to  have  to  lean  upon — ^but  aiud- 
liaries  obeying  the  English  commander, 
and  capable  of  being  trusted  with  a 
large  share  of  the  duties  required  from 
an  army  in  the  field.  Kor  is  this  an 
advantage  which  commonly  lies  out  of 
our  reach ;  for  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World  the  cost  of  labour  is 
much  lower  than  in  England  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  English, 
as  indeed  of  all  conquering  nations,  to 
be  able  to  lead  other  races  of  men  and 
to  impart  to  them  its  warlike  fire. 
By  beginning  its  preparations  at  the 
right  time,  and  by  bringing  under  the 
orders  of  some  of  our  Indian  officers  a 
fitting  number  of  the  brave  men  who 
came  flocking  to  the  war  from  every 
province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  our 
Government  might  have  enabled  their 
general  to  take  the  field  with  an  army 
of  great  strength — with  an  army  more 
fit  for  warlike  enterprises  than  two 
armies,  French  and  English,  instructed 
to  work  side  by  side  and  baffled  by 
divided  command." 

Faebe&ick  Mavbicb. 
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I. 

"I  GUESS  my  daughter's  in  here," 
the  old  man  said,  leading  the  way  into 
the  little  sedan  de  lectwre.  He  was  not  of 
the  most  advanced  age,  but  that  is  the 
way  George  Flack  considered  him,  and 
indeed  he  looked  older  than  he  was. 
George  Flack  had  found  him  sitting  in 
the  court  of  the  hotel  (he  sat  a  great 
deal  in  the  court  of  the  hotel),  and  had 
gone  up  to  him  with  characteristic 
directness  and  asked  him  for  Miss 
Francina.  Poor  Mr.  Dosson  had,  with 
the  greatest  docility,  disposed  himself 
to  wait  upon  the  young  man  :  he  had 
as  a  matter  of  course  got  up  and  made 
his  way  across  the  court,  to  announce 
to  the  personage  in  question  that  she 
had  a  visitor.  He  looked  submissive, 
almost  servile,  as  he  preceded  the 
visitor,  thrusting  his  head  forward  in 
his  quest ;  but  it  was  not  in  Mr. 
Flack's  line  to  notice  that  sort  of 
thing.  He  accepted  the  old  gentle- 
man's good  offices  as  he  would  have 
accepted  those  of  a  waiter,  and  mur- 
mured no  protest  for  the  sake  of  making 
it  appear  that  he  had  come  to  see  him 
as  well.  An  observer  of  these  two 
persons  would  have  assured  •  himself 
that  the  degree  to  which  Mr.  Dosson 
thought  it  natural  that  any  one  should 
want  to  see  his  daughter  was  only 
equalled  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
young  man  thought  it  natural  her 
father  should  find  her  for  him.  There 
was  a  superfluous  drapery  in  the  door- 
way of  the  salon  de  lectv/re^  which  Mr. 
l)osson  pushed  aside,  while  George 
Flack  stepped  in  after  him. 

The  reading-room  of  the  H6tel  de 
rUnivers  et  de  Cheltenham  was  not 
of  great  proportions,  and  had  seemed 
to  Mr.  Dosson  from  the  first  to  con. 
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sist  principally  of  a  bare,  highly- 
polished  floor,  on  which  it  was  easy 
for  a  relaxed  elderly  American  to  slip. 
It  was  composed  further,  to  his  per- 
ception, of  a  table  with  a  green  velvet 
cloth,  of  a  fireplace  with  a  great  deal 
of  fringe  and  no  fire,  of  a  window  with 
a  great  deal  of  curtain  and  no  light, 
and  of  the  Figaro,  which  he  couldn't 
read,  and  the  New  York  Herald,  which 
he  had  already  read.  A  single  person 
was  just  now  in  possession  of  these 
conveniences — a  young  lady  who  sat 
with  her  back  to  the  window,  looking 
straight  before  her  into  the  conven- 
tional room.  She  was  dressed  as  for 
the  street:  her  empty  hands  rested 
upon  the  arms  of  her  chair  (she  had 
withdrawn  her  loDg  gloves,  which  were 
lying  in  her  lap),  and  she  seemed  en- 
gaged in  vague  contemplation.  Her 
face  was  so  much  in  shadow  as  to  be 
barely  distinguishable;  nevertheless, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  the  young  man 
exclaimed*-**  Why,  it  ain't  Miss 
Francie — ^it's  Miss  Delia  1 " 

"  Well,  I  guess  we  can  fix  that," 
said  Mr.  Dosson,  wandering  further 
into  the  room  and  drawing  his  feet 
over  the  floor  without  lifting  them. 
Whatever  he  did  he  ever  seemed  to 
wander:  he  had  a  transitory  air,  an 
aspect  of  weary  yet  patient  non-arrival, 
even  when  he  sat  (as  he  was  capable 
of  sitting  for  hours)  in  the  court  of  the 
inn.  As  he  glanced  down  at  the  two 
newspapers  in  their  desert  of  green 
velvet  he  raised  a  hopeless,uninterested 
glass  to  his  eye.  "Delia,  my  dear, 
where  is  your  sister  % " 

Delia  made  no  movement  whatever, 
nor  did  any  expression,  so  far  as  could 
be  perceived,  pass  over  her  large  young 
face.  She  only  ejaculated,  "Why, 
Mr.  Flack,  where  did  you  drop  from  %  " 

"  Well,  this  is  a  good  place  to  meet," 
her  father  remarked,   as    if    mildly, 
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and  as  a  mere  passing  suggestion,  to 
deprecate  explanations. 

"  Any  place  is  good  where  one  meets 
old  friends/'  said  George  Flack,  looking 
also  at  the  newspapers.  He  examined 
the  date  of  the  American  sheet  and 
then  put  it  down.  "  Well,  how  do  you 
like  Paris  ? "  he  went  on  to  the  young 
lady. 

**  "We  quite  enjoy  it  j  but  of  course 
we're  familiar  now." 

"  Well,  I  was  in  hopes  I  could  show 
you  something/'  Mr.  Flack  said. 

"I  guess  they've  seen  most  every- 
thing," Mr.  Dosson  observed. 

**  Well,  we've  seen  more  than  you  1 " 
exclaimed  his  daughter. 

*'  Well,  I've  seen  a  good  deal — just 
sitting  there." 

A  person  with  a  delicate  ear  might 
have  suspected  Mr.  Dosson  of  saying 
"  setting,"  but  he  would  pronounce  the 
same  word  in  a  different  manner  at 
different  times. 

"  Well,  in  Paris  you  can  see  every- 
thing," said  the  young  man.  'Tm 
quite  enthusiastic  about  Paris." 

"Haven't  you  been  here  before?" 
Miss  Delia  asked. 

**  Oh,  yes,  but  it's  ever  fresh.  And 
how  is  Miss  Francie  ? " 

-'^^iie'a  idLxight.  She  has  gone  up 
stairs  to  get  something :  we  are  going 
out  again." 

"  It's  very  attractive  for  the  young," 
said  Mr.  Dosson  to  the  visitor. 

"  Well,  then,  I'm  one  of  the  young. 
Do  you  mind  if  I  go  with  you  ] "  Mr. 
Flack  continued,  to  the  girl. 

'*  It'll  seem  like  old  times,  on  the 
deck,"  she  replied.  "  We're  going  to 
the  Bon  March6." 

**  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  Louvre  ? 
It's  much  better." 

"  We  have  just  come  from  there  :  we 
have  had  quite  a  morning." 

"  Well,  it's  a  good  place,"  the  visitor 
continued. 

''It's  good  for  some  things,  but  it 
doesn't  come  up  to  my  idea  for 
others." 

"  Oh,  they've  seen  everything,"  said 
Mr.  Dosson.     Then  he  added,  <'  I  guess 
.  I'll  go  and  call  Francie." 


"Well,  tell  her  to  hurry,"  Miss 
Delia  returned,  swinging  a  glove  in 
each  hand. 

"She  knows  my  pace,"  Mr.  Flack 
remarked. 

"  I  should  think  she  would,  the  way 
you  raced !  "  the  girl  ejaculated,  with 
memories  of  the  Umbria.  "I  hope 
you  don't  expect  to  rush  round  Paris 
that  way." 

"  I  always  rush.  I  live  in  a  rush. 
That's  the  way  to  get  through." 

''  Well,  I  am  through,  I  guess,"  said 
Mr.  DossoD,  philosophically. 

"Well,  I  ain't!"  his  daughter 
declared  with  decision. 

"  Well,  you  must  come  round  often," 
the  old  gentleman  continued,  as  a  leave- 
taking. 

"  Oh,  I'll  come  round  I  I'll  have  to 
rush,  but  I'll  do  it." 

"I'll  send  down  Francie."  And 
Francie's  father  crept  away. 

"  And  please  to  give  her  some  more 
money  ! "  her  sister  called  after  him. 

"  Does  she  keep  the  money?"  George 
Flack  inquired. 

"  Keep  it  ? "  Mr.  Dosson  stopped  as 
he  pushed  aside  the  portih^.  "Oh, 
you  innocent  young  man  I " 

"  I  guess  it's  the  firat  time  you  were 
ever  called  innocent,"  Delia  remarked, 
left  alone  with  the  visitor. 

"Well,  I  was — before  I  came  to 
Paris." 

"  Well,  I  can't  see  that  it  has  hurt 
us.     We  are  not  extravagant." 

"Wouldn't  you  have  a  right  to 
bel" 

"  I  don't  think  any  one  has  a  right 
to  be." 

The  young  man,  who  had  seated 
himself,  looked  at  her  a  moment. 
"  That's  the  way  you  used  to  talk." 

",Well,  I  haven't  changed." 

"  And  Miss  Francie — has  she  I  " 

"Well,  you'll  see,"  said  DeUa 
Dosson,  beginning  to  draw  on  her 
gloves. 

Her  companion  watched  her,  leaning 
forward,  with  his  elbows  on  the 
arms  of  his  chair  and  his  hands  in- 
terlocked. At  last  he  said,  interro- 
gatively :  **  Bon  March6  % " 
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*'  No,  I  got  them  in  a  little  place  I 
know.'* 

"Well,  they're  Paris,  anyway." 

"  Of  course  they're  Paris.  But  you 
can  get  gloves  anywhere." 

"  You  must  show  me  the  little  place, 
anyhow,"  Mr.  Flack  continued  sociably. 
And  he  observed,  further,  with  the  same 
friendliness — ''  The  old  gentleman 
seems  all  there." 

''  Oh,  he's  the  dearest  of  the  dear." 

"  He's  a  real  gentleman — of  the  old 
stamp/'  said  George  Flack. 

*'  Well,  what  should  you  think  our 
father  would  be  % " 

"I  should  think  he  would  be  de- 
lighted ! " 

"  Well,  he  is,  when  we  carry  out  our 
plans." 

"  And  what  are  they — your  plans  ? " 
asked  the  young  man. 

'*  Oh,  I  never  tell  them." 

"  How  then  does  he  know  whether 
you  carry  them  out  %  " 

"  Well,  I  guess  he'd  know  it  if  we 
didn't,"  said  the  girl. 

"I  remember  how  secretive  you 
were  last  year.  You  kept  everything 
to  yourself." 

"  Well,  I  know  what  I  want,"  the 
young  lady  pursued. 

He  watched  her  button  one  of  her 
gloves,  deftly,  with  a  hairpin  which 
she  disengaged  from  some  mysterious 
function  under  her  bonnet.  There  was 
a  moment's  silence,  and  then  they 
looked  up  at  each  other.  ''  I  have  an 
idea  you  don't  want  me,"  said  George 
Flack. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do — as  a  friend." 

"  Of  all  the  mean  ways  of  trying  to 
get  rid  of  a  man,  that's  the  meanest ! " 
he  exclaimed. 

"Where's  the  meanness,  when  I 
suppose  you  are  not  so  peculiar  as  to 
wish  to  be  anything  more  ? " 

"  More  to  your  sister,  do  you  mean — 
or  to  yourself  %  " 

"My  sister  w  myself — I  haven't 
got  any  other,"  said  Delia  Dosson. 

"  Any  other  sister  I " 

"  Don't  be  idiotic.  Ajre  you  still  in 
the  same  business  % "  the  girl  went  on. 

"  WeD,  I  forget  which  one  I  was  in." 


*'  Why,  something  to  do  with  that 
newspaper — don't  you  remember? " 

"Yes,  but  it  isn't  that  paper  any 
more — it's  a  different  one." 

"  Do  you  go  round  for  news — in  the 
same  way  % " 

"  Well,  I  try  to  get  the  people  what 
they  want.  It's  hard  work,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  if  you  didn't  some 
one  else  would.  They  will  have  it, 
won't  they  ? " 

"  Yes,  they  will  have  it."  But  the 
wants  of  the  people  did  not  appear  at 
the  present  moment  to  interest  Mr. 
Flack  as  much  as  his  own.  He  looked 
at  his  watch  and  remarked  that  the 
old  gentleman  didn't  seem  to  have 
much  authority. 

"  Much  authority  % "  the  girl 
repeated. 

"With  Miss  Francie.  She  is  taking 
her  time,  or  rather,  I  mean,  she  is 
taking  mine." 

"  Well,  if  you  expect  to  do  anything 
with  her  you  must  give  her  plenty 
of  that." 

"  All  right :  I'll  give  her  all  I  have." 
And  Miss  Dosson's  interlocutor  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  with  folded  arms,  as 
if  to  let  his  companion  know  that  she 
would  have  to  count  with  his  patience. 
But  she  sat  there  in  her  expressionless 
placidity,  giving  no  sign  of  alarm  or 
defeat.  He  was  the  first,  indeed,  to 
show  a  symptom  of  restlessness :  at 
the  end  of  a  few  moments  he  asked 
the  young  lady  if  she  didn't  suppose 
her  father  had  told  her  sister  who 
it  was. 

**  Do  you  think  that's  all  that's  re- 
quired ?  "  Miss  Dosson  demanded. 
But  she  added,  more  graciously — 
"  Probably  that's  the  reason.  She's 
so  shy." 

"  Oh,  yes — she  used  to  look  it." 

"  No,  that's  her  peculiarity,  that 
she  never  looks  it,  and  yet  that  she  is 
intensely  so." 

"  Well,  you  make  it  up  for  her  then, 
Miss  Delia,"  the  young  man  ventured 
to  declare. 

"  No,  for  her,  I'm  not  shy — not  in 
the  least." 
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"If  it  wasn't  for  you,  I  think  I 
could  do  something/'  the  young  man 
went  on. 

"  Well,  you're  got  to  kill  me 
first  I " 

"  I'll  come  down  on  you,  somehow, 
in  the  Reverberator,"  said  George 
Flack. 

*'  Oh,  that's  not  what  the  people 
want." 

"  No,  unfortunately  they  don't  care 
anything  about  my  affairs." 

"  Well,  we  do :  we  are  kinder, 
Francie  and  I,"  said  the  girl.  "  But 
we  desire  to  keep  them  quite  distinct 
from  ours." 

"  Oh,  yours — yours  ;  if  I  could  only 
discover  what  they  arel'  the  young 
journalist  exclaimed.  And  during  the 
rest  of  the  time  that  they  sat  there 
waiting  he  tried  to  find  out.  If  an 
auditor  had  happened  to  be  present 
for  the  quarter  of  an  hour  that 
elapsed,  and  had  had  any  attention  to 
give  to  these  vulgar  young  persons,  he 
would  have  wondered  perhaps  at 
there  being  so  much  mystery  on  one 
side  and  so  much  curiosity  on  the 
other — wondered  at  least  at  the  elabo- 
ration of  inscrutable  projects  on  the 
part  of  a  girl  who  looked  to  the  casual 
eye  as  if  she  were  stolidly  passive. 
Fidelia  Dosson,  whose  name  had  been 
shortened,  was  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  had  a  large  white  face,  with  the 
eyes  very  far  apart.  Her  forehead 
was  high,  but  her  mouth  was  small : 
her  hair  was  light  and  colourless,  and 
a  certain  inelegant  thickness  of  figure 
made  her  appear  shorter  than  she  was. 
Elegance  indeed  had  not  been  con- 
ferred upon  her  by  Nature,  and  the 
Bon  March^  and  other  establishments 
had  to  make  up  for  that.  To  a  feminine 
eye  they  would  scarcely  have  appeared 
to  have  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
office;  but  even  a  woman  would  not 
have  guessed  how  little  Fidelia  cared. 
She  always  looked  the  same :  all  the 
contrivances  of  Paris  could  not  make 
her  look  different,  and  she  held  them, 
for  herself,  in  no  manner  of  esteem. 
It  was  a  plain,  blank  face,  not  only 
without  movement,  but  with  a  sugges- 


tion of  obstinacy  in  its  repone ;  and 
yet,  with  its  limitations,  it  was  neither 
stupid  nor  displeasing.  It  had  an  air 
of  intelligent  calm — a  considering, 
pondering  look  that  was  superior,  some- 
how, to  diffidence  or  anxiety;  more- 
over, the  girl  had  a  clear  skin  and  a 
gentle,  dim  smila  If  she  had  been  a 
young  man  ^and  she  had,  a  little,  the 
head  of  one)  it  would  probably  have 
been  thought  of  her  that  she  nursed 
dreams  of  eminence  in  some  scientific 
or  even  political  line. 

An  observer  would  have  gathered, 
further,  that  Mr.  Flack's  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Dosson  and  his  daughters 
had  had  its  origin  in  his  crossing  the 
Atlantic  eastward  in  their  company 
more  than  a  year  before,  and  in  some 
slight  association  immediately  after 
disembarking;  but  that  each  party 
bad  come  and  gone  a  good  deal  since 
then — come  and  gone,  however,  with- 
out meeting  again.  It  was  to  be  in- 
ferred that  in  this  interval  Miss  Dosson 
had  led  her  father  and  sister  back  to 
their  native  land,  and  had  then  a 
second  time  directed  their  course  to 
Europe.  This  was  a  new  departure, 
said  Mr.  Flack,  or  rather  a  new 
arrival :  he  understood  that  it  was  not, 
as  he  called  it,  the  same  old  visit. 
She  did  not  repudiate  the  accusation, 
launched  by  her  companion  as  if  it 
might  have  been  embarrassing,  of 
having  spent  her  time  at  home  in 
Boston,  and  even  in  a  suburban  por- 
tion of  it :  she  confessed  that,  as  Bos- 
tonians,  they  had  been  capable  of  that. 
But  now  they  had  come  abroad  for 
longer — ever  so  much :  what  they  had 
gone  home  for  was  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  European  sojourn  of  which 
the  limits  were  not  to  be  told.  So  far 
as  this  prospect  entered  into  her  plans 
she  freely  acknowledged  it.  It  ap- 
peared to  meet  with  George  Flack's 
approval — he  also  had  a  big  job  on 
that  side  and  it  might  take  years,  so 
that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  his 
friends  right  there.  He  knew  his  way 
about  in  Paris— or  any  place  like  that 
— much  more  than  in  Boston  ;  if  they 
had  been  poked  away  in  one  of  those 
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suburbs  they  would   have  been  lost 
to  him. 

"  Oh,  well,  you'll  see  as  much  as  you 
want  to  of  us — ^the  way  you'll  have 
to  take  us,"  Delia  Dosson  said  :  which 
led  the  young  man  to  inquire  what 
way  that  was,  and  to  remark  that  he 
only  knew  one  way  to  take  anything 
— ^just  as  it  came.  "  Oh,  well,  you'll 
see,"  the  girl  rejoined ;  and  she  would 
give  for  the  present  no  further  ex- 
planation of  her  somewhat  chilling 
speech.  In  spite  of  it,  however,  she 
professed  an  interest  in  Mr.  Flack's 
**  job  " — an  interest  which  rested  ap- 
parently upon  an  interest  in  the 
young  man  himself.  The  slightly  sur- 
prised observer  whom  we  have  sup- 
posed to  be  present  would  have 
perceived  that  this  latter  sentiment 
was  founded  on  a  conception  of  Mr. 
Fbtck's  intrinsic  brilliancy.  Would 
his  own  impression  have  justified  that  1 
— would  he  have  found  such  a  con- 
ception contagious )  I  forbear  to  say 
positively  no,  for  that  would  charge 
me  with  the  large  responsibility  of 
showing  what  right  our  accidental  ob- 
server might  have  had  to  his  particular 
standard.  I  prefer  therefore  to  note 
simply  that  George  Flack  was  quite 
clever  enough  to  seem  a  person  of  im- 
portance to  Delia  Dosson.  He  was 
connected  (as  she  supposed)  with  lite- 
rature, and  was  not  literature  one  of 
the  many  engaging  attributes  of  her 
cherished  little  sister  ?  If  Mr.  Flack 
was  a  writer,  Francie  was  a  reader : 
had  not  a  trail  of  forgotten  Tauch- 
nitzes  marked  the  former  line  of  travel 
of  the  party  of  three  1  The  elder 
sister  grabbed  them  up  on  leaving 
hotels  and  railway-carriages,  but  usu- 
ally found  that  she  had  brought  odd 
volumes.  She  considered,  however, 
that  as  a  family  they  had  a  sort  of 
superior  affinity  with  the  young  jour- 
nalist, and  would  have  been  surprised 
if  she  had  been  told  that  his  acquaint- 
ance was  not  a  high  advantage. 

Mr.  Flack's  appearance  was  not  so 
much  a  property  of  his  own  as  a  pre- 
judice on  the  part  of  those  who  looked 
at  him :  whoever  they  might  be,  what 


they  saw  mainly  in  him  was  that  they 
had  seen  him  before.  And,  oddly 
enough,  this  recognition  carried  with 
it  in  general  no  ability  to  remember 
— that  is  to  recall — him;  you  could 
not  have  evoked  him  in  advance,  and 
it  was  only  when  you  saw  him  that 
you  knew  you  ficul  seen  him.  To  carry 
him  in  your  mind  you  must  have  liked 
him  very  much,  for  no  other  senti- 
ment, not  even  aversion,  would  have 
taught  you  what  distinguished  him  in 
his  group  :  aversion  in  especial  would 
have  made  you  conscious  only  of  what 
confounded  him.  He  was  not  a  par- 
ticular person,  but  a  sample  or  me- 
mento—  moderately  tall,  moderately 
short,  moderately  everything,  mode- 
rately definite.  You  would  scarcely 
have  expected  him  to  have  a  name 
other  than  that  of  his  class :  a  number, 
like  that  of  the  day's  newspaper,  would 
have  been  the  most  that  you  would 
count  on,  and  you  would  have  ex- 
pected vaguely  to  find  the  number 
high — somewhere  up  in  the  millions. 
As  every  copy  of  the  newspaper  wears 
the  same  label,  so  that  of  Miss  Dos- 
son's  visitor  would  have  been  "  Young 
commercial  American."  Let  me  add 
that  among  the  accidents  of  his  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  its  sometimes 
striking  other  young  commercial  Ame- 
ricans as  fine.  He  was  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  had  a  small  square 
head,  a  light  gray  overcoat,  and  in 
his  right  forefinger  a  curious  natural 
crook  which  might  have  served,  under 
pressure,  to  identify  him.  But  for 
the  convenience  of  society  he  ought 
always  to  have  worn  something  con- 
spicuous— a  green  hat  or  a  scarlet 
necktie.  His  job  was  to  obtain  ma- 
terial in  Europe  for  an  American 
"  society-paper." 

If  it  be  objected  to  all  this  that 
when  Francie  Dosson  at  last  came  in 
she  addressed  him  as  if  she  easily 
placed  him,  the  answer  is  that  she 
had  been  notified  by  her  father — more 
punctually  than  was  indicated  by  the 
manner  of  her  response.  "  Well,  the 
way  you  do  turn  up,"  she  said,  smiling 
and  holding  out  her  left  hand  to  him  : 
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in  the  other  hand,  or  the  hollow  of  her 
right  arm,  ehe  had  a  largeish  parcel. 
Though  she  had  made  him  wait,  she 
was  evidently  very  glad  to  see  him 
there ;  and  she  as  evidently  required, 
and  enjoyed,  a  great  deal  of  that 
sort  of  indulgence.  Her  sister's  atti- 
tude would  have  told  you  so,  even  if 
her  own  appearance  had  not.  There 
was  that  in  her  manner  to  the  young 
man — a  perceptible  but  indefinable 
shade — which  seemed  to  legitimate  the 
oddity  of  his  having  asked  in  par- 
ticular for  her,  as  if  he  wished  to  see 
her  to  the  exclusion  of  her  father  and 
sister :  a  kind  of  special  pleasure 
which  had  the  air  of  pointing  to  a 
special  relation.  And  yet  a  spectator, 
looking  from  Mr.  George  Flack  to 
Miss  Francie  Dosson,  would  have 
been  much  at  a  loss  to  guess  what 
special  relation  could  exist  between 
them.  The  girl  was  exceedingly,  ex- 
traordinarily pretty,  and  without  dis- 
coverable resemblance  to  her  sister; 
and  there  was  a  brightness  in  her — a 
kind  of  still  radiance — which  was 
quite  distinct  from  what  is  called 
animation.  Bather  tall  than  short, 
slim,  delicate,  and  evidently  as  light 
of  hand  and  of  foot  as  it  was  possible 
to  be,  she  yet  gave  no  impression  of 
quick  movement,  of  abundant  chatter, 
of  excitable  nerves  and  irrepressible 
life — no  hint  of  being  of  the  most 
usual  (which  is  perhaps  also  the  most 
graceful)  American  type.  She  was 
brilliantly  but  quietly  pretty,  and 
your  suspicion  that  she  was  a  little 
stiff  was  corrected  only  by  your  per- 
ception that  she  was  extremely  soft. 
There  was  nothing  in  her  to  con6rm 
the  implication  that  she  had  rushed 
about  the  deck  of  a  Gunarder  with  a 
newspaper-man.  She  was  as  straight 
as  a  wand  and  as  fine  as  a  gem  :  her 
neck  was  long,  and  her  gray  eyes  had 
colour;  and  from  the  ripple  of  her 
dark  brown  hair  to  the  curve  of  her 
unaffirmative  chin  every  line  in  her 
face  was  happy  and  pure.  She  had 
an  unformed  voice  and  no  learning. 

Delia  got  up,  and  they  came  out  of 
the  little  reading-room — this  young  lady 


remarking  to  her  visitor  that  she  hoped 
she  had  got  all  the  things.  **  Well,  I 
had  a  fiendish  hunt  for  them,  we  have 
got  so  many/'  Francie  replied,  with  a 
curious,  soft  drawl.  "There  were  a 
few  dozens  of  the  pocket-handkerchiefs 
I  couldn't  find ;  but  I  guess  I've  got 
most  of  them,  and  most  of  the  gloves.'* 

"  Well,  what  are  you  carting  them 
about  fori"  George  Flack  inquired, 
taking  the  parcel  from  her.  "  You 
had  better  let  me  handle  them.  Do 
you  buy  pocket-handkerchiefs  by  the 
hundred  1 " 

"  Well,  it  only  makes  fifty  apiece," 
said  Francie,  smiling.  ''  They  ain't 
nice — we're  going  to  change  them." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  be  mixed  up  with  that 
— you  can't  work  that  game  on  these 
Frenchmen,"  the  young  man  exclaimed. 

"Oh,  with  Francie  they  will  take 
anything  back,"  Delia  Dosson  declared. 
"  They  just  love  her,  all  over." 

"  Well,  they're  like  me  then,"  said 
Mr.  Flack,  with  friendly  hilarity. 
"  I'll  take  her  back,  if  she'll  come." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  I  am  ready 
quite  yet,"  the  girl  replied.  "  But  I 
hope  very  much  we  shall  cross  with 
you  again." 

"  Talk  about  crossing — it's  on  these 
boulevards  we  want  a  life-preserver  ! " 
Delia  remarked.  They  had  passed  oat 
of  the  hotel  and  the  wide  vista  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  stretched  up  and 
down.     There  were  many  vehicles. 

"  Won't  this  thing  do  ?  I'll  tie  it 
to  either  of  you,"  George  Flack  said, 
holding  out  his  bundle.  "  I  suppose 
they  won't  kill  you  if  they  love  you," 
he  went  on  to  the  younger  girl. 

"  Well,  you've  got  to  know  me  first," 
she  answered,  laughing  and  looking  for 
a  chance,  while  they  waited  to  pass 
over. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  when  I  was 
struck."  He  applied  his  disengaged 
hand  to  her  elbow  and  propelled  her 
across  the  street.  She  took  no  notice 
of  his  observation,  and  Delia  asked  her, 
on  the  other  side,  whether  their  father 
had  given  her  that  money.  She  replied 
that  he  had  given  her  loads — she  felt 
as  if  he  had  made  his  will ;  which  led 
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George  Flack  to  say  that  be  wished  the 
old  gentleman  was  his  father. 

'*  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
want  to  be  our  brother!''  Francie 
exclaimed,  as  they  went  down  the 
Bae  de  la  Faix. 

<<  I  should  like  to  be  Miss  Delias,  if 
you  can  make  that  out/'  sai/a  the 
man. 

"  Well,  then,  suppose  you  prove  it  by 
calling  me  a  cab,"  Miss  Delia  returned. 
'*I  presume  you  and  Francie  don't 
think  this  is  the  deck." 

"  Don't  she  feel  rich  1 "  George 
Flack  demanded  of  Francie.  "  But  we 
do  require  a  cart  for  our  goods ; "  and 
he  hailed  a  little  yellow  carriage,  which 
presently  drew  up  beside  the  pavement. 
The  three  got  into  it,  and  still  emitting 
innocent  pleasantries  proceeded  on 
their  way,  while  at  the  Hdtel  de 
rUnivers  et  de  Cheltenham  Mr.  Dosson 
wandered  down  into  the  court  again 
and  took  his  place  in  his  customary 
chair. 


II 

The  court  was  roofed  with  glass : 
the  April  air  was  mild  :   the  cry  of 
women   selling   violets  came  in  from 
the  street,  and,  mingling  with  the  rich 
ham  of  Faris,  seemed  to  bring  with  it 
faintly    the     odour    of    the    flowers. 
There  were  other  odours  in  the  court, 
warm,  succulent  and  Farisian,  which 
ranged  from  fried  fish  to  burnt  sugar ; 
and  there  were  many  things  besides : 
little  tables  for  the  post-prandial  coffee : 
piles  of  luggage  inscribed  (after  the 
initials,  or  frequently  the  name,  H.  F. 
Scudamore    or    D.    Jackson    Hatch), 
Philadelphia,  Fa.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
rattles  of  unregarded  bells,  flittings  of 
tray-bearing     waiters,     conversations 
with  the  second-floor  windows  of  ad- 
monitory landladies,  arrivals  of  young 
women     with     coffin-like    bandboxes 
covered  with  black  oilcloth  and  depend- 
ing from  a  strap,  sallyings   forth  of 
persons  staying  and  arrivals,just  after- 
wardsy  of  other  persons  to  sec  them, 
together  with   vague  prostrations  on 
benches  of  tired  heads  of  American 


families.  It  was  to  this  last  element 
that  Mr.  Dosson  himself  in  some  degree 
contributed,  but  it  must  be  added  that 
he  had  not  the  extremely  bereft  and 
exhausted  appearance  of  certain  of  his 
fellows.  There  was  an  air  of  meditative 
patience,  of  habitual  accommodation,  in 
him  ;  but  you  would  have  guessed  that 
he  was  enjoying  a  holiday  rather  than 
panting  for  a  truce,  and  he  was  not  so 
enfeebled  but  that  he  was  able  to  get 
up  from  time  to  time  and  stroll  through 
the  jxyrte  cochhre  to  have  a  look  at  the 
street. 

He  gazed   up  and    down   for  fiY^ 
minutes,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  then  came  back  :  that  appeared  to 
content  him :  he  asked  for  very  little, 
and    had  no    restlessness  that  these 
small   excursions  would  not  assuage. 
He  looked  at  the  heaped-up  luggage,  at 
the  tinkling  bells,  at  the  young  women 
from  the  lingh^e,  at    the  repudiated 
visitors,  at  everything  but  the  other 
American  parents.     Something  in  his 
breast  told  him  that  he  knew  all  about 
these.    It  is  not  upon  each  other  that 
the  animals  in  the  same  cage,  in  a  zoo- 
logical collection,  most  turn  their  eyes. 
There  was  a  silent  sociability  in  him, 
and  a  superficial  fineness  of  grain,  that 
helped  to   account   for  his  daughter 
Francie's  various  delicacies.     He  was 
fair  and  spare  and  had  no  figure :  you 
would  have  seen  in  a  moment  that  the 
question  of  how  he  should  hold  him- 
self had  never  in  his  life  occurred  to 
him.     He  never  held  himself  at  all : 
providence  held  him  rather  (and  very 
loosely),  by  an  invisible  string,  at  the 
end  of   which   he  seemed    gently    to 
dangle  and  waver.     His  face  was  so 
smooth  that  his  thin  light  whiskers, 
which   grew   only  far   back,  scarcely 
seemed  native  to  his  cheeks :  they  might 
have   been  attached   there  for  some 
harmless  purpose  of  comedy  or  disguise. 
He  looked  for  the  most  part  as  if  he 
were  thinking  over,  without  exactly 
understanding    it,   something    rather 
droll  which  had  just  occurred  :  he  was 
contemplative,   without   being    parti- 
cularly   attentive.       His    feet    were 
remarkably  small,  and  his  clothes,  in 
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which  light  colours  predominated,  were 
visibly  the  work  of  a  French  tailor : 
he  was  an  American  who  still  held  the 
tradition  that  it  is  in  Paris  that  a  man 
can  dress  himself  best.  His  hat  would 
have  looked  odd  in  Bond  Street  or  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  his  necktie  was 
loose  and  flowing. 

Mr.  Dosson,  it  may  further  be  men- 
tioDed,  was  a  man  of  the  simplest 
composition,  a  character  as  cipherable 
as  a  sum  of  two  figures.  He  had  a 
native  financial  faculty  of  the  finest 
order,  a  gift  as  direct  as  a  beautiful 
tenor  voice,  which  had  enabled  him, 
without  the  aid  of  particular  strength 
of  will  or  keenness  of  ambition,  to 
build  up  a  large  fortune  while  he  was 
still  a  youngish  man.  He  had  a  genius 
for  happy  speculation,  the  quick,  un- 
erring instinct  of  a  "  good  thing ; "  and 
as  he  sat  there  idle,  amused,  contented, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Parisian  street,  he 
might  very  well  have  passed  for  some 
rare  performer  who  had  sung  his  song 
or  played  his  trick  and  had  nothing  to 
do  till  the  next  call.  And  he  had 
grown  rich,  not  because  he  was 
ravenous  or  hard,  but  simply  because 
he  had  an  ear,  or  a  nose.  He  could 
make  out  the  tune  in  the  discord  of 
the  market-place:  he  could  smell  success 
far  up  the  wind.  The  second  factor 
in  his  little  addition  was  that  he  was 
an  unassuming  father.  He  had  no 
tastes,  no  acquirements  nor  curiosities, 
and  his  daughters  represented  society 
for  him.  He  thought  much  more  and 
much  oftener  of  these  young  ladies 
than  of  his  bank-shares  and  railway- 
stock  :  they  refreshed  much  more  his 
sense  of  ownership,  of  accumulation. 
He  never  compared  them  with  other 
girls,  he  only  compared  his  present 
self  to  what  he  would  have  been  with- 
out them.  His  view  of  them  was 
perfectly  simple.  Delia  had  a  more 
unfathomable  profundity,  and  Francie 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  literature 
and  art.  Mr.  Dosson  had  not  perhaps 
a  Ml  perception  of  his  younger 
daugh(ter's  beauty  :  he  would  scarcely 
have  poei^ended  to  judge  of  that,  more 
than  1^  jTOuld  of  a  valuable  picture  or 


vase,  but  he  believed  she  was  cultivatfid 
up  to  the  eyes.  He  had  a  reoollecti(m 
of  tremendous  school-bills,  and  in  later 
days,  during  their  travels*  of  the  way 
she  was  always  leaving  books  behind 
her.  Moreover,  was  not  her  Frencb 
so  gY>od  that  he  couldn't  unde^ 
stand  it? 

The  two  girls,  at  any  rate,  were  the 
wind  in  his  sail,  and  the  only  direct- 
ing, determining  force  he  knew  :  tbey 
converted  accident  into  purpose  :  with- 
out them,  as  he  felt,  he  would  have 
been  the  tail  without  the  kite.  The 
wind  rose  and  fell,  of  course:  there 
were  lulls  and  there  were  gales: 
there  were  intervals  during  which  he 
simply  floated  in  quiet  waters — cast 
anchor  and  waited.  This  appeared  to 
be  one  of  them  now ;  but  he  could  be 
patient,  knowing  that  he  should  soon 
again  inhale  the  brine  and  feel  the  dip 
of  his  prow.  When  his  daughters 
were  out  the  determining  process 
gathered  force,  and  their  being  out 
with  a  brilliant  young  man  only 
deepened  the  pleasant  calm.  That 
belonged  to  their  superior  life,  and 
Mr.  Dosson  never  doubted  that  George 
M.  Flack  was  brilliant.  He  repre- 
sented the  newspaper,  and  the  news- 
paper for  this  man  of  genial  assump 
tions  represented  Mind — it  was  the 
great  shining  presence  of  our  time. 
To  know  that  Delia  and  Francie  were 
out  with  an  editor,  or  a  correspondent, 
was  really  to  see  them  dancing  in  the 
central  glow.  This  is  doubtless  why 
Mr.  Dosson  had  slightly  more  than 
usual  his  air  of  recovering  slowly 
from  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  vision 
to  which  I  allude  hung  before  him,  at 
a  convenient  distance,  and  melted  into 
other  bright,  confused  aspects  :  remin- 
iscences of  Mr.  Flack  in  other  rela- 
tions— on  the  ship,  on  the  dock,  at 
the  hotel  at  Liverpool,  and  in  the  cars. 
Whitney  Dosson  was  a  loyal  father, 
but  he  would  have  thought  himself 
simple  had  he  not  had  two  or  three 
strong  convictions  :  one  of  which  was 
that  the  children  should  never  go  out 
with  a  gentleman  they  had  not  seen 
before.      The  sense   of  their  having, 
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and  his  having,  geen  Mr.  Flack  before 
was  comfortable  to  him  now  ;  it  made 
it  mere  placidity  for  him  personally  to 
forego  the  young  man's  society  in 
favour  of  Delia  and  Francie.  He  had 
not  hitherto  been  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  streets  and  shops,  the  general 
immensity  of  Paris,  were  just  the 
right  place  for  young  ladies  alone. 
But  the  company  of  a  pleasant  gentle- 
man made  them  right — a  gentleman 
who  was  pleasant  through  being  np  to 
everything,  as  one  connected  with  that 
paper  (he  remembered  its  name  now, 
it  was  celebrated),  would  have  to  be. 
To  Mr.  Dosson,  in  the  absence  of  such 
happy  accidents,  his  girls  somehow 
seemed  lonely,  which  was  not  the  way 
he  struck  himself.  They  were  his  com- 
pany, but  he  was  scarcely  theirs  :  it 
was  as  if  he  had  them  more  than  they 
had  him. 

They  were  out  a  long  time,  but  he 
felt  no  anxiety,  as  he  reflected  that  Mr. 
Flack's  very  profession  was  a  prevision 
of  everything  that  could  possibly  hap- 
pen. The  bright  French  afternoon 
waned  without  bringing  them  back, 
but  Mr.  Dosson  still  revolved  about 
the  court,  till  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  valet  de  place  hoping  to 
pick  up  custom.  The  landlady  smiled 
at  him  sometimes,  as  she  passed  and 
re-passed,  and  even  ventured  to  re- 
mark disinterestedly  that  it  was  a 
pity  to  waste  such  a  lovely  day  in- 
doors— not  to  take  a  turn  and  see  what 
was  going  on  in  Paris.  But  Mr. 
Dosson  had  no  sense  of  waste :  that 
came  to  him  much  more  when  he  was 
confronted  with  historical  monuments, 
or  beauties  of  Nature,  or  art,  which  he 
didn't  understand  or  care  for :  then 
he  felt  a  little  ashamed  and  uncomfort- 
able— but  never  when  he  lounged  un- 
pretentiously in  the  court.  It  wanted 
but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  dinner 
(that  he  could  understand)  when  Delia 
and  Francie  at  last  met  his  view,  still 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Flack  and  saunter- 
ing in,  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other,  with  a  jaded  air  which  was  not 
in  the  least  a  tribute  to  his  possible 
solicitude.     They  dropped  into  chairs 


and  joked  with  each  other,  with  a 
mixture  of  sociability  and  languor,  on 
the  subject  of  what  they  bad  seen  and 
done — a  question  into  which  he  felt 
as  yet  a  delicacy  as  to  inquiring.  But 
they  had  evidently  done  a  good  deal 
and  had  a  good  time :  an  impression 
sufficient  to  rescue  Mr.  Dosson  per- 
sonally from  the  consciousness  of 
failure. 

"  Won't  you  just  step  in  and  take 
dinner  with  us  ? "  he  asked  of  the 
young  man,  with  a  friendliness  be- 
gotten of  the  circumstances. 

**Well,  that's  a  handsome  offer," 
George  Flack  replied,  while  Delia  re- 
marked that  they  had  each  eaten  about 
thirty  cakes. 

"  Well,  I  wondered  what  you  were 
doing  so  long.  But  never  mind  your 
cakes.  It's  twenty  minutes  past  six, 
and  the  table  dMte's  on  time." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  dine  at 
the  taUe  d'hdte  I "  Mr.  Flack  ejacu- 
lated. 

**Why,  don't  you  like  that?" 
Francie  drawled  sweetly. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  what  you  most  build 
on  when  you  come  to  Paris.  Too  many 
flower-pots  and  chickens'  legs." 

"  Well,  would  you  like  one  of  these 
restaurants  1 "  asked  Mr.  Dosson.  "  I 
don't  care  if  you  show  us  a  good 
one." 

"Oh,  I'll  show  you  a  good  one — 
don't  you  worry." 

"Well,  you've  got  to  order  the 
dinner  then,"  f-aid  Francie. 

**  Well,  you'll  see  how  I  could  do 
it  1 "  And  the  young  man  looked  at 
her  very  hard,  with  an  intention  of 
softness. 

"He  has  got  an  interest  in  some 
place,"  Delia  declared.  "  He  has  taken 
us  to  ever  so  many  stores,  and  he  gets 
his  commission." 

"Well,  I'd  pay  you  to  take  them 
round,"  said  Mr.  Dosson ;  and  with 
much  agreeable  trifling  of  this  kind  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  sally  forth 
for  the  evening  meal  under  Mr.  Flack's 
guidance. 

If  he  had  easily  convinced  them  on 
this  occasion   that  that  was  a  more 
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original  proceeding  than  worrying 
those  old  bones,  as  he  called  it,  at  the 
hotel,  he  convinced  them  of  other 
things  besides,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  month  and  by  the  aid  of 
repeated  visits.  What  he  mainly  made 
clear  to  them  was,  that  it  was  really 
most  kind  of  a  young  man  who  had  so 
many  great  public  questions  on  his 
mind  to  find  sympathy  for  problems 
which  could  fill  the  telegraph  and  the 
press  so  little  as  theirs.  He  came 
every  day  to  set  them  in  the  right 
path,  pointing  out  its  charms  to  them 
in  a  way  that  made  them  feel  how 
much  they  had  been  in  the  wrong. 
He  made  them  feel  indeed  that  they 
didn't  know  anything  about  anything, 
even  about  such  a  matter  as  ordering 
shoes — an  art  in  which  they  vaguely 
supposed  themselves  rather  strong. 
He  had  in  fact  great  knowledge,  and 
it  was  wonderfully  various,  and  he 
knew  as  many  people  as  they  knew 
few.  He  had  appointments  —  very 
often  with  celebrities — for  every  hour 
of  the  day,  and  memoranda,  sometimes 
in  shorthand,  on  tablets  with  elastic 
straps,  with  which  he  dazzled  the  sim- 
ple folk  at  the  H6tel  de  rUnivers  et 
de  Cheltenham,  whose  social  life,  of 
narrow  range,  consisted  mainly  in 
reading  the  lists  of  Americans  who 
"  registered ''  at  the  bankers,  and  at 
Galignani's.  Delia  Dosson,  in  par- 
ticular, had  a  way  of  poring  solemnly 
over  these  records  which  exasperated 
Mr.  Flack,  who  skimmed  them  and 
found  what  he  wanted  in  the  fash  of 
an  eye :  she  kept  the  others  waiting 
while  she  satisfied  herself  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Bosenheim  and  Miss  Cora 
Kosenheim  and  Master  Samuel  Rosen- 
heim had  "  left  for  Brussels." 

Mr.  Flack  was  wonderful  on  all 
occasions  in  finding  what  he  wanted 
(which,  as  we  know,  was  what  he  be- 
lieved the  public  wanted),  and  Delia 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party  with 
whom  he  was  sometimes  a  little  sharp. 
He  had  embraced  from  the  first  the 
idea  that  she  was  his  enemy,  and  he 
alluded  to  it  with  almost  tiresome  fre- 
quency, though  always  in  a  humorous. 


fearless  strain.     Even  more  than  by 
her  fashion  of  hanging  over  the  re- 
gisters she  provoked  him  by  appear- 
ing to  think  that  their  little  party  was 
not  sufficient  to  itself ;  by  wishing,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  work  in  new  stuff. 
He  might  have  been  easy,  however, 
for  he  had  sufficient  chance  to  observe 
how  it  was  always  the   fate   of   the 
Dossons  to  miss  their  friends.     They 
were  continually  looking  out  for  meet- 
ings and  combinations  that  never  came 
off,  hearing  that  people  had  been  in 
Paris  only  after  they  had  gone  away, 
or  feeling  convinced  that  they  were 
there   but  not  to  be  found  through 
their  not  having  registered,  or  won- 
dering whether  they  should  overtake 
them  if  they  should  go  to  Dresden, 
and  then  making  up  their  minds  to 
start  for  Dresden,  only  to  learn,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  through  some  acci- 
dent, that  the  elusive  party  had  gone 
to  Biarritz.      "We  know  plenty   of 
people  if  we  could  only  come  across 
them,"    Delia    had    said    more    than 
once  :  she  scanned  the  continent  with 
a  wondering,  baffied  gaze,  and  talked 
of  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which 
friends  at  home  would  "write  out" 
that  other  friends  were  "somewhere 
in  Europe."     She  expressed  the  wish 
that  such  correspondents  as  that  might 
be  in  a  place  that  was  not  at  all  vague. 
Two  or  three  times  people  had  called 
at  the  hotel  when  they  were  out,  and 
had  left  cards  for  them  without  any 
address,  superscribed,  with  a  mocking 
dash  of  the  pencil,  "  Off  to-morrow  ! " 
The  girl  sat  looking  at  these  cards, 
handling  them  and  turning  them  over 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time : 
she  produced  them   days  afterwards, 
brooding  over  them  afresh,  as  if  they 
were  a  mystic  clue.      George   Flack 
generally  knew  where  they  were,  the 
people     who    were    "somewhere     in 
Europe.''      Such   knowledge  came   to 
him  by  a  kind   of  intuition,  by  the 
voices  of  the  air,  by  indefinable  and 
unteachable  processes.     But  he  held 
his  peace  on  purpose :  he  didn't  want 
any  outsiders  :  he  thought  their  little 
party  just  right.     Mr.  Dosson's  place 
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in  the  scheme  of  providence  was  to  go 
with  Delia  while  he  himself  went  with 
Francie,  and  nothing  would  have  in- 
duced George  Flack  to  disfigure  that 
equation. 

The  young  man  was  professionally 
so  occupied  with  other  people's  affairs 
that  it  should  doubtless  be  mentioned 
to  his  praise  that  he  still  managed  to 
have  affairs — or  at  least  an  affair — of 
his  own.      That  affair   was   Francie 
Dosson,  and   he  was  pleased  to  per^ 
ceive  how  little  she  cared  what  had 
become  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eosenheim, 
and  Master  Samuel  and  Miss  Cora. 
He  counted  all  the  things  she  didn't 
care     about — her     soft    inadvertent 
eyes  helped  liim  to  do  that ;  and  they 
footed  up  BO,  as  he  would  have  said, 
that  they  gave  him  a  pleasant  sense 
of  a  free  field.     If  she  had  so  few  in- 
terests/there  was  the  greater  possibility 
that  a  young  man  of  bold  conceptions 
and  cheerful  manners  might  become 
one.     She  had  usually  the  air  of  wait- 
ing   for   something  with    a    sort    of 
amused  resignation,  while  tender,  shy, 
iodefinite    little    fancies    hummed    in 
her  brain ;  so  that  she  would  perhaps 
recognize  in  him  the  reward  of  patience. 
George    Flack    was    aware    that    he 
exposed    his    friends  to  considerable 
fatigue:  be  brought  them  back  pale 
and  taciturn  from  suburban  excursions, 
and  from  wanderings  often  rather  aim- 
less and  casual  among  the  boulevards 
and  avenues  of  the  town.  He  regarded 
them  at  such  moments  with  compla- 
cency, however,  for  these  were  hours  of 
diminished  resistance  :  he  had  an  idea 
that  he  should  be  able  eventually  to 
circumvent  pelia    if    he  could   only 
watch  for  some  time  when   she  was 
tired.    He  liked  to  make  them  all  feel 
helpless  and  dependent,  and  this  was 
not  difficult  with  people  who  were  so 
modest  and  artless,  so  unconscious  of 
the  boundless  power  of  wealth.    Senti- 
ment, in  our  young  man,  was  not  a 
scruple  nor  a  source  of  weakness ;  but 
he  thought  it  really  touching,  the  little 
these  good  people  knew  of  what  they 
could  do  with  their  money.    They  had 
in  their  hands  a  weapon  of  izrfinite 
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range,  and  yet  they  were  incapable  of 
firing  a  shot  for  themselves.  They 
had  a  kind  of  social  humility :  it  ap- 
peared never  to  have  occurred  to  them 
that,  added  to  their  amiability,  their 
money  gave  them  a  value.  This  used 
to  strike  George  Flack  on  certain 
occasions  when  he  came  back  to  find 
them  in  the  places  where  he  had 
dropped  them  while  he  rushed  off  to 
give  a  turn  to  one  of  his  screws.  They 
never  played  him  false,  never  wearied 
of  waiting ;  always  sat  patient  and 
submissive,  usually  at  a  caf^  to  which 
he  had  introduced  them,  or  in  a  row 
of  chairs  on  the  boulevard,  or  in  the 
Tuileries  or  the  Champs  Elys^es. 

He  introduced  them  to  many  caf^s, 
in  different  parts  of  'Paris,  being  care- 
ful to  choose  those  which  (in  his  view) 
young  ladies  might  frequent  with  pro- 
priety, and  there  were  two  or  three  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  hotel  where 
they  became  frequent  and  familiar 
figures.  As  the  late  spring  days  grew 
warmer  and  brighter  they  usually  sat 
outside  on  the  "terrace" — the  little 
expanse  of  small  tables  at  the  door  of 
the  establishment,  where  Mr.  Flack, 
on  the  return,  could  descry  them  from 
afar  at  their  post  in  exactly  the  same 
position  to  which  he  had  committed 
them.  They  complained  of  no  satiety 
in  watching  the  many-coloured  move- 
ment of  the  Parisian  streets;  and 
if  some  of  the  features  in  the  pano- 
rama were  base  they  were  only  so  in 
a  version  which  the  imagination  of 
our  friends  was  incapable  of  supplying. 
George  Flack  considered  that  he  was 
rendering  a  positive  service  to  Mr. 
Dosson:  wouldn't  the  old  gentleman 
have  sat  all  day  in  the  court  anyway  t 
And  wasn't  the  boulevard  better  thau 
the  court?  It  was  his  theory,  too, 
that  he  flattered  and  caressed  Mis> 
Francie's  father,  for  there  was  no  one 
to  whom  he  had  furnished  more  copious 
details  about  the  affairs,  the  projects 
and  prospects,  of  the  Reverberator. 
He  had  left  no  doubt  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's mind  as  to  the  race  he  himself 
intended  to  run,  and  Mr.  Dosson  used 
to  say  to  him  every  day,   the  first 
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thing,  "  Well,  where  have  you  got  to 
nowl"  as  if  he  took  a  real  interest. 
George  Flaok  narrated  his  interviews, 
to  which  Delia  and  Francie  gave  at- 
tention only  in  case  they  knew  some- 
thing of  the  persons  on  whom  the 
young  emissary  of  the  Reverberator 
had  conferred  this  distinction ;  whereas 
Mr.  Dosson  listened,  with  his  tolerant 
interposition  of,  *'  Is  that  so  t "  and 
"Well,  that's  good,"  just  as  submis- 
sively when  he  heard  of  the  celebrity 
in  question  for  the  first  time. 

In  conversation  with  his  daughters 
Mr.  Flack  was  frequently  the  theme, 
though  introduced  much  more  by  the 
young  ladies  than  by  himself,  and 
especially  by  Delia,  who  announced  at 
an  early  period  that  she  knew  what 
he  wanted  and  that  it  wasn't  in  the 
least  what  eke  wanted.  She  amplified 
this  statement  very  soon — at  least  as 
regards  her  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Fiack's  designs :  a  certain  mystery 
still  hung  about  her  own,  which,  as 
she  intimated,  had  much  more  to  re- 
commend them.  Delia's  vision  of  the 
danger  as  well  as  the  advantage  of 
being  a  pretty  girl  was  closely  con- 
nected (and  this  was  natural)  with  the 
idea  of  "  engagement " :  this  idea  was 
in  a  manner  complete  in  itself,  and 
her  imagination  failed,  in  the  oddest 
way,  to  carry  it  into  the  next  stage. 
She  wanted  her  sister  to  be  engaged, 
but  she  didn't  at  all  wish  her  to  be 
married,  and  she  had  not  clearly  made 
up  her  mind  as  to  how  Francie  was  to 
enjoy  both  the  promotion  and  the 
atrest.  It  was  a  secret  source  of 
humiliation  to  her  that  there  had  as 
yet,  to  her  knowledge,  been  no  one 
with  whom  her  sister  had  exchanged 
vows:  if  her  conviction  on  this  sub- 
ject could  have  expressed  itself  intel- 
ligibly it  would  have  given  you  a 
glimpse  of  a  droll  state  of  mind — a 
dim  theory  that  a  bright  girl  ought  to 
be  able  to  try  euccessive  aspirants. 
I  e^ia's  eonoeption  of  what  such  a  trial 
might  consist  of  was  strangely  inno- 
cent: it  was  made  up  of  calls  and 
walks  and  buggy-drives,  and  above 
all  of  being  spoken  of  as  engaged ; 


and  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  a 
repetition  of  lovers  rubs  off  a  young 
lady's  delicacy.  She  felt  herself  a 
born  old  maid,  and  never  dreamed  of 
a  lover  of  her  own — he  would  have 
been  dreadfully  in  her  way ;  but  she 
dreamed  of  love  as  something  in  its 
nature  very  delicate.  All  the  same 
she  discriminated  :  it  did  lead  to  some- 
thing after  all,  and  she  desired  that 
for  Francie  it  should  not  lead  to  a 
union  with  Mr.  Flack.  She  looked  at 
such  a  union  in  the  light  of  that  other 
view  which  she  kept  as  yet  to  herself, 
but  which  she  was  ready  to  produce  00 
soon  as  the  right  occasion  should  oome 
np ;  and  she  told  her  sister  that  she 
would  never  speak  to  her  again  if  she 

should  let  this  young  man  suppose 

And  here  she  always  paused,  plunging 
again  into  impressive  reticence. 

"Suppose  whatl"  Francie  asked, 
as  if  she  were  totally  unacquainted 
(which  indeed  she  really  rwas)  with 
the  suppositions  of  young  men. 

"Well,  you'll  see,  when  he  begins 
to  say  things  you  won't  like."  This 
sounded  ominous  on  Delia's  part,  but 
she  had  in  reality  very  little  apprehen- 
sion ;  otherwise  she  would  have  risen 
against  the  custom  adopted  by  Mr. 
Flack  of  perpetually  coming  round: 
she  would  have  given  her  attentioa 
(though  it  struggled  in  general  un- 
successfully with  all  this  side  of  their 
life)  to  some  prompt  means  of  getting 
away  from  Paris.  She  told  her  father 
what  in  her  view  the  correspondent  of 
the  Reverberator  was  "  after  "  ;  but  it 
must  be  added  that  she  did  not  make 
him  feel  very  strongly  on  the  matter. 
This,  however,  was  not  of  importance, 
with  her  inner  sense  that  Franeie 
would  never  really  do  anything — ^that 
is,  wouldn't  really  like  anything — they 
didn't  like. 

Her  sister's  docility  was  a  groat 
comfort  to  her,  especially  as  it  was 
addressed  in  the  firat  instance  to  her- 
self. She  liked  and  disliked  oertain 
things  much  more  than  the  jgirl  herself 
did  either;  and  Francie  was  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  her  reasons,  having 
so  few  of  her  own-     Tbev  served — 
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Delia's  reasons — for  Mr.  Dosson  as 
well,  so  that  Francie  was  not  guilty  of 
any  particular  irreverence  in  regarding 
ber  sister,  rather  than  her  father,  as 
the  controller  of  her  fate.  A  fate  was 
rather  a  cumbersome  and  formidable 
possession,  which  it  relieved  her  that 
some  kind  person  should  undertake 
the  keeping  of.  Delia  had  somehow 
got  hold  of  hers  first — before  even  her 
father,  and  ever  so  much  before  Mr. 
FJack;  and  it  lay  with  Delia  to  make 
any  change.  She  couldn't  have  ac- 
cepted any  gentleman  as  a  husband 
without  reference  to  Delia,  any  more 
than  she  could  have  done  up  her  hait 
without  a  glass.  The  only  action 
taken  by  Mr.  Dosson  in  consequence 
of  his  elder  daughter's  revelations  was 
to  embrace  the  idea  as  a  subject  of 
daily  pleasantry.  He  was  fond,  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  children,  of  some 
small  usual  joke,  some  humorous  re- 
frain ;  and  what  could  have  been  moi'e 
in  the  line  of  true  domestic  sport  than 
a  little  gentle  but  unintermitted  rail- 
lery upon  Erancie's  conquest?  Mr. 
Flack's  attributive  intentions  became 
a  theme  of  indulgent  parental  chaff, 
and  the  girl  was  neither  dazzled  nor 
annoyed  by  such  familiar  references  to 
them.  **Well,  he  has  told  us  about 
half  we  know,"  she  used  often  to 
reply. 

Among  the  things  he  told  them  was 
that  this  was  the  very  best  time  in 
the  young  lady's  life  to  have  her 
portrait  painted,  and  the  best  place  in 
the  world  to  have  it  done  well :  also 
that  he  knew  a  **  lovely  artist,"  a 
young  American  of  extraordinary 
talent,  who  would  be  delighted  to  un- 
dertake the  work.  He  conducted  them 
to  this  gentleman's  studio,  where  they 
saw  several  pictures  by  which  they 
were  considerably  mystified.  Francie 
protested  that  she  didn't  want  to  be 
done  ^cU  way,  and  Delia  declared  that 
she  would  as  soon  have  her  sister 
shown  up  in  a*  magic  lantern.  They 
had  had  the  fortune  not  to  find  Mr. 


"Waterlow  at  home,  so  that  they  were 
free  to  express  themselves,  and  the 
pictures  were  shown  them  by  his 
servant.  They  looked  at  them  as  they 
looked  at  bonnets  and  confectiona 
when  they  went  to  expensive  shops : 
as  if  it  were  a  question,  among  so 
many  specimens,  of  the  style  and 
colour  they  would  choose.  Mr.  Water- 
low's  productions  struck  them  for  the 
most  part  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
garments  which  ladies  classify  as 
frights,  and  they  went  away  with  a 
very  low  opinion  of  the  young  Ameri- 
can master.  George  Flack  told  them, 
however,  that  they  couldn't  get  out  of 
it,  inasmuch  as  he  had  already  written 
home  to  the  Reverberator  that  Francie 
was  to  sit.  They  accepted  this  some- 
how as  a  kind  of  supernatural  sign 
that  she  would  have  to ;  for  they  be- 
lieved everything  that  they  heard 
quoted  from  a  newspaper.  Moreover 
Mr.  Flack  explained  to  them  that  it 
would  be  idiotic  to  miss  such  an  op- 
portunity to  get  something  at  once 
precious  and  cheap ;  for  it  was  well 
known  that  Impressionism  was  going 
to  be  the  art  of  the  future,  and  Charles 
Waterlow  was  a  rising  Impressionist. 
It  was  a  new  system  altogether,  and 
the  latest  improvement  in  art.  They 
didn't  want  to  go  back,  they  wanted 
to  go  forward,  and  he  would  give  them 
an  article  that  would  fetch  five  times 
the  money  in  a  couple  of  years.  They 
were  not  in  search  of  a  bargain,  but 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  inocu- 
lated with  any  reason  which  they 
thought  would  be  characteristic  of 
earnest  people ;  and  he  even  convinced 
them,  after  a  little,  that  when  once 
they  had  got  used  to  impressionism 
they  would  never  look  at  anything 
else.  Mr.  Waterlow  was  the  man, 
among  the  young,  and  he  had  no 
interest  in  praising  him,  because  he 
was  not  a  personal  friend  :  his  reputa- 
tion  was  advancing  with  strides,  and 
any  one  with  any  sense  would  want  to 
secure  something  before  the  rush. 


{To  he  contimied*) 


Henry  James. 
T  2 
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VIRGIL  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE. 


That  Virgil   should    be  the  most 
translated  and  the   most  untranslat- 
able of  poets  is  not  wonderful :  it  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  more 
than  any  other  poet  he  kindles  in  his 
readers  the   thirst   after  expression, 
the  desire  of   repayment.      And  yet 
his  supreme  magic  is,  like  all  supreme 
qualities,    essentially   inimitable:  in- 
ceptua  clamor  fruatratur  htantes :  they 
perish,  and  he  remains. 

But  it  is  in  human  nature  that 
translations  should  continue  to  be 
made,  since  in  no  other  way  can  the 
desire  come  so  near  being  satisfied  of 
saying  what  we  think  about  Virgil. 
For  a  translation  is  in  a  sense  the 
sum  of  the  translator's  criticism  and 
appreciation  of  his  author  :  he  says  in 
it,  in  his  own  words,  what  effect  the 
original  has  produced  on  him.  For  the 
perfect  translation  two  qualities  would 
be  required  :  perfect  apprehension  of 
the  thing  translated,  and  perfect  power 
of  putting  this  apprehension  into 
words ;  and  beyond  these  two  quali- 
ties nothing  else.  Whether  a  scholar 
and  poet  great  enough  to  appreciate 
Virgil  fully  would  often  have  time  or 
inclination  to  translate  him,  when  so 
many  other  matters  call  on  him  for 
utterance,  were  too  curious  a  question. 
By  doing  so  he  would  to  a  certain 
degree  abandon  the  function  of  a  poet 
for  that  of  a  critic,  and  poets  cannot 
well  be  spared  for  other  work.  The 
chances  are  that  a  modem  poet  would 
only  care  to  translate  Virgil  in  the 
way  in  which  Virgil  himself  trans- 
lated Theocritus  or  Homer :  though 
Mr.  Morris's  -^neid  (which  is  not  only 
a  remarkable  poem,  but  one  of  the 
most  important  criticisms  ever  made 
on  Virgil)  is  such  an  exception  as 
disproves  the  rule.  Conington,  in  1861 , 
concluded  his  review  of  the  English 
translators  of  Virgil  by  pronouncing 


it  unlikely  that  the  attempt  to  trans- 
late him  into  verse  would  be  often 
made  in  the  future,  and  hinting  that 
sweet  were  the  uses  of  prose.  His 
judgment  that  scholars  would  prefer 
prose  has  been  signally  falsified :  it  is 
a  small,  though  possibly  a  dc^served, 
compliment  to  scholars  to  think  that 
they  would  naturally  prefer  the  in- 
ferior to  the  superior  form  of  lan- 
guage. Conington  proceeded  forthwith 
to  translate  Virgil  into  verse  himself. 
And  since  then  there  have  been  more 
partial  or  complete  verse-translations 
than  ever — in  blank  verse,  in  heroic 
couplets,  in  ballad-couplets,  in  stanzas; 
and  now  by  Sir  Charles  Bowen  in  a 
metre  which^  if  not  precisely  of  his 
own  invention,  has  never  been  reduced 
to  the  same  fules  and  employed  on 
the  same  scale  before. 

This  metre  Sir  Charles  Bowen  con- 
siders to  be  a  modification  of  the 
English  hexameter.  It  is  (if  techni- 
cal language  may  be  allowed  for  the 
sake  of  precision)  a  rhyming  line,  in 
triple  measure,  containing  six  stresses, 
and  beginning  and  ending  on  a  stressed 
syllable.  It  corresponds,  as  exactly 
as  an  English  can  correspond  to  a 
Latin  metre,  to  the  dactylic  penta- 
meter if  the  first  half  of  the  line 
were  full :  as  if,  for  example,  we  were 
to  alter  the  couplet  of  Ovid  into, 

**  £t  tamen  ille  tnae  felix  iEueidos  auctor 
Contiilit  in  Tyrios  siniul  arma  viruiuqnc 
toros." 

It  is  obvious  that  a  pentameter  thus 
altered  would  still  remain  essentially 
diiferent  from  a  hexameter  in  rhyth- 
mical effect ;  and  if  Sir  Charles 
Bo  wen's  verse  be  spoken  of  as  a 
hexameter,  this  must  be  carefully 
kept  in  mind.  As  an  English  form 
of  verse  it  is  the  same,  with  one  ex- 
ception (that  the  line  is  begun  on  a 
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stressed  syllable),  as  that  of  the  earlier 
sections  of  Maud.  But  this  excep- 
tion is  of  capital  importance.  To 
understand  it,  we  must  consider  what 
may  be  called  the  natural  quality  of 
English  rhythm. 

In  early  English  poetry  we  find  the 
systems  of  falling  and  rising  rhythm 
— that  is  to  say,  of  rhythms  in  which 
the  stressed  syllables  precede  the  un- 
stressed, and  rhythms  in  which  the  un- 
stressed syllables  precede  the  stressed 
— both  in  use  and  fighting  for  pre- 
dominance.    The  first  was  combined 
with  an  initial,  the  second  with  a  final 
assonance.     But    with   Langland  the 
former   system    said    its    last   word. 
Whether  from  the  effect  of  the  per- 
sonal   genius   of   Chaucer,   from   the 
overpowering  authority  of  French  and 
Italian  poetry,  or  from  some  inherent 
quality  of  the  English  language,  the 
rising  rhythm  alone    has  been  since 
then    used    for    continuous    poetical 
composition  :  with  few  exceptions,  and 
these  chiefly  lyrical,  iambic  and  ana- 
pssstic  verse  have  driven  out  trochaic 
and  dactylic.     Partly  this  is  due  to 
the    prevalence    of    rhymed    verse  : 
trochaic    or    dactylic    metres    imply 
double  or  triple  rhymes,  and  to  these 
the  Eoglish  language  does  not  lend 
itself ;  while  the  use  of  rhyme  at  all, 
means  that  the  line  rises  towards  the 
end  and  culminates  on  the  last  stressed 
syllable.     But  even  if  rhyme  be  put 
out  of  account,  the  normal,  and  by 
this  time  we  may  say  the  necessary, 
form  of  blank  verse  is  iambic.     Mr. 
Browning's   One   Word    More    is    a 
singular  instance  of  the  falling  tro- 
chaic rhythm  being  chosen,  for  special 
reasons,  and  with  the  explicit  purpose 
of  making  a  poem  different  from  all 
other  poems ;  while  of  dactylic  verse 
("dactylics,   calFst  thou  'eml")   ex- 
cept for  the  attempts  made  to  write 
£2Dglish  hexameters  after  the  Latin 
model,  there  is  hardly  a  specimen  in 
cor  poetry. 

Again,  there  are  two  forms  of  six- 
streased  triple  metre  natural  to  Eng- 
lish, differing  from  each  other  in  that 
one  divides  the  line  midway  and  the 


other  does  not.  Csasura  properly 
speaking  does  not  exist  in  English, 
and  cannot  exist  in  any  poetry  which 
is  not  quantitative.  ^  But  the  effect  of 
a  caesura  may  be  obtained  by  begin- 
ning the  rhythm  anew  from  a  fresh 
unaccented  base  in  the  middle  of  the 
lioe ;  and  this  is  the  only  method  ia 
English  of  giving  that  double  move- 
ment of  fall  and  rise  which  is  given 
by  the  caesura  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  hexameters.  The  undivided 
line  has  no  quality  in  common  with 
the  classical  hexameter  except  that 
of  having  six  stresses ;  and  its  move- 
ment is  so  extremely  rapid  that 
it  can  hardly  be  used  except  for 
lyrical  poetry.  To  make  the  differ- 
ence more  clear,  a  passage  in  each 
metre  is  added ;  the  one  from  Maud, 
the  other  from  Mr.  Morris's  transla- 
tion of  the  Volo-spd,  the  creation  of 
Ask  and  Embla. 

**  A  Tnillion  emeralds  break  from  the  ruby- 
badded  lime 

In  the  little  grove  where  I  sit — ah,  where- 
fore cannot  1  be 

Like  things  of  the  season  gay,  like  the 
bountiful  season  bland, 

When  the  far-off  sail  is  blown  by  the  breeze 
of  a  softer  clime, 

Half-lost  io  the  liquid  azure  bloom  of  a 
crescent  of  sea. 

The  silent  sapphire-spangled  marriage  ring 
of  the  land  ? " 

'*  There  were  twain,   and  they  went   upon 

eacth,   and    were  speechless,    unmighty 

and  wan ; 
They  were  hopeless,  deathless,  lifeless,  and 

the  Mighty  named  them  Man  : 
Then  they  gave  them  speech  and  power,  and 

they  gave  them  colour  and  breath  ; 
And  deeds  and  the  hope  thev  gave  them, 

and  they  gave  them  lAfe  and  Death  : 
Yea  hope,  as  the  hope  of  the  Framers  ;  yea 

might,  as  the  Fashioners  had, 
Till  they  wrought,  and  rejoiced  in  their 

bodies,   and  saw    their   sons    and    were 

glad : 


^  The  word  csesura  is  here  used  in  its  strict 
sense  of  a  break  at  the  end  of  a  half-foot,  or, 
to  speak  metrically,  a  division  in  the  line  from 
which  the  rhythm  starts  again  with  reversed 
stress  :  thus  in  a  aencerius  the  rhythm  goes  on 
from  the  csesural  pause  as  trochaic,  and  in  a 
hexameter  as  anapeestic.  In  a  line  of  English 
blank  verse  there  may  be  a  break,  but  there 
is  no  change  of  rhythm. 
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And  they  changed  their  lives  and  departed, 

and  came  hack  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
Come  back  and  increase  in  the  summer  : — 

and  I,  I,  I  am  of  these  ; 
And  I  know  of  them  that  have  fashioned, 

and  the  deeds  that  have  blossomed  and 

grow; 
Bnt  nought  of  the  Gods'  repentance,  or  the 

Gods'  undoing  I  know." 

The  former  of  these  is  the  verse 
which  Sir  Charles  Bowen  has  chosen 
for  his  translation;  but  with  a  view 
of  making  it  like  the  Latin  hexameter 
he  has  forbidden  himself  the  use  of 
unaccented  opening  syllables,  and  (ex- 
cept when  Nature  has  been  too  strong 
for  him)  makes  the  line  begin  uni- 
formly on  a  stressed  syllable  so  as  to 
give  the  apparent  elEect  of  a  falling 
rhythm. 

Against  this  treatment  the  English 
language  revolts.  The  simplest  mea- 
sure of  the  disastrous  difficulties  in 
which  it  involves  the  writer  is  that  it 
makes  it  impossible  to  begin  a  line 
with  an  unstressed  monosyllable,  with 
any  word  like  "  the,'*  "of,"  or  "and." 
Sir  Charles  Bowen  has  employed  ex- 
treme dexterity  in  avoiding  them.  But 
in  spite  of  all  imaginable  dexterity  it 
becomes  every  now  and  then  necessary 
either  to  let  the  metre  break  down, 
or  to  keep  it  up  at  the  expense  of 
awkward  ellipses  and  asyndeta.  Lines 
like, 

**  Or  when  silver  or  marble  is  set  in  the  yellow 
of  gold  "— 

"  May  our  children  for  ever  preserve  its  me- 
mory bright  " — 

'*  Till  our  way  to  the  hillock  and  ancient 
shrine  we  had  wrought  " — 

have  only  five  stresses^  not  six  :  lines 
like, 

"  When  I  beheld  their  serried  ranks,  their 
martial  fire  " — 

"  Thine  own  shade,  my  sire,  thine  own  dis- 
consolate shade  " — 

"  Lest  thy  bark,  of  her  rudder  bereft,  and 
her  helmsman  lost, 
Might  be  unequal  to  combat  the  wild  seas 
round  her  that  tossed  " — 

have  no  definite  rhythm  at  all ;  yet  it 


i«  better  to  bave  sueh  Knee  than  to 
write  Englisli  like, 

*'  Lioness  chases  the  wolf,   wolf  follows   the 
goat  in  her  flight, 
Frolicking  she-goat  roves  to  the  cytisns 
flower  to  he  fed." 

"  Enough  I  suffer  of  wrong 
Home  who  have  once  seen  plundered,  sur- 
vived Troy,  foes  in  her  heart." 

"  Tyrians  too  this  festival  night  to  the  palaee 
repair. 
Places  found  them  on  conches  with  bright 

embroidery  fair. 
Gaze  on  the  Trojan  gifts,  on  the  boy  lulns' 
eyes." 

This  is  a  grammatical  extravagance 
which  may  seem  slight  in  a  single 
instance ;  but  the  way  in  which  it 
recurs  on  every  page  jars  on  the 
reader's  nerves  at  last,  as  does  the 
perpetual  and  wearisome  eiijambement 
which  makes  one  line  end  with  a 
weak  epithet  in  order  to  get  the 
substantive  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next. 

**  Facing  the  porch,  on  the  threshold  itself, 
stands  Pyrrhus  in  bright 
Triumph,  with  glittering  weapons,  a  flashing 
mirror  of  light.  *' 

"  Tramples  on  law  divine,  Polydonis  slays, 
and  with  bold 
Hand  on  the  treasure  seizes." 

Ibi  omnia  effustu  labor :  against  such 
inherent  vice  of  metre  the  brilliiint 
merits  of  this  translation  contend 
fruitlessly. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine 
theoretically  what  form  of  English 
verse  is  most  suited  for  trandating 
Virgil :  the  best  will  no  doubt  be  that 
in  which  the  best  translation  is  made. 
Bnt  it  is  possible  to  state  certain 
general  principles.  No  form  of  verse 
which  is  not  of  the  first  rank,  which 
has  not  been  carried  by  skill  and 
practice  somewhere  near  perfection, 
can  ever  hope  to  convey  anything  of 
Virgil's  great  distinction  of  mas- 
tery, of  the  perfect  smoothness,  the 
jewel-finish  of  his  workmanship.  And 
(dactylic  verse  in  English  being  out 
of  the  question)  no  metre  bnt  an 
iambic  one  can  hope  to  reproduce  bis 
statelinesB   and  equability  of    mor^- 
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ment.  These  loBg  smooth  anapsestics 
are  before  all  things  rapid.  Now 
Virgil  can  be  rapid  when  he  chooses ; 
but  rapidity  is  the  last  word  that  one 
would  think  of  applying  to  the  typical 
Yirgilian  line.  Aristotle  calls  the 
Homeric  hexameter,  "the  stateliest 
of  verses."  In  Latin  hands  it  ac- 
quired a  still  greater  stateliness,  a 
more  weighty  and  majestic  movement ; 
and  with  Yirgil  it  is  beyond  all  livalry, 
'<  the  stateliest  measure  ever  moulded 
by  the  lips  of  man."  It  is  worth 
observing  that,  in  the  poem  where 
these  words  occur,  Lord  Tennyson  has 
seized  its  quality  with  extraordinary 
art,  by  using  an  immensely  long  line 
where  the  insertion  of  a  full  foot  in 
place  of  a  csesura  makes  the  verse  fall 
apart  in  a  surge  and  recoil  like  that  of  the 
hexameter  itself.  Against  ibhe  English 
hexameter  properly  so  called  the  case 
has  long  ago  gone  by  default.  The 
fact  that  an  English  sentence  may 
naturally  fall  into  hexameter-rhythm  (as 
in  *'  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  '*)  proves 
nothing,  ''for  it  is  also  likely  that 
many  unlikely  things  should  happen." 
Nor  does  it  prove  much  more  that 
there  are  a  few  Elizabethan  hexame- 
ters of  great  beauty,^  or  that  in  the 
hands  of  an  eminent  master  of  lan- 
guage it  is  even  now  possible,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  has  proved  in  his  Lectures  on 
Translating  Homer,  to  render  a  short 
passage  into  lines  which  shall  have 
something  of  the  force  and  dignity  of 
the  original.  It  remains  true,  after 
all  is  said,  that  a  metre  depending  on 
quantity  and  caesura  for  its  very  es- 
sence is  not  natural  in  a  language 
which  possesses  neither.  Sir  Bichard 
Fanshawe's  noble  translation  of  the 
fourth  .^Eneid  into   Spenserian  verse 

^.Perhaps  the  most  graceful  ever  written 
are  those  of  Greene. 

"  Days  in  grief  and  nights  consnmed  to  think 
on  a  goddess, 
Broken  sleeps,  sweet  dreams  but  short  from 
the  night  to  the  morning." 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  this ;  but  it  is 
only  a  tour  deforce  after  all. 


probably  shows  the  utmost  that  can 
be  done  with  that  stanza..     One  quo- 
tation may  be  given  from  it  {Mia 
iv.  420-434), 

**  Yet  try  for  me  this  once  ;  for  only  thes 
That  perjured  soul  adores,  to    thee    will 

show 
His  secret  thoughts :  thou,  when  his  sfca- 

sons  be 
And    where    the    man's    accessible,    dost 

know. 
Go,   sister,   meekly    speak   to    the    proud 

foe: 
I    was  not    with    the    Greeks   at    Aulis 

sworn 
To  raze  the  Trojan  name,  nor  did  I  go 
'Gainst  Ilium  with  my  fleet,  neither  have 

torn 
Anchises'  ashes  up  from  his  profaned  urn. 

**  Why  is  he  deaf  to  my  entreaties  ?  whither 
So  fast  ?    It  is  a  lover's  last  desire 
That   he    would   but   forsake  me  in  fair 

weather, 
And  a  safe  time.     I  do  not  now  aspire 
To  his  broke  wedlock-vow,  neither  require 
He  should  fair  Latium  and  a  sceptre  leave  : 
Poor  time  I  beg,  my  passions  to  retire, 
Truce  to  my  woe ;    nor  pardon,   but   re» 

prieve, 
Till  griefs,  familiar  grown,  havs  taught  me 

how  to  grieve. 

A  verse  that  can  be  so  handled,  that 
can  keep  balance  and  dignity  while 
following  with  extraordinary  closeness 
the  structure  and  diction  of  the  Latin, 
cannot  be  dismissed  lightly.  But  any 
stanza-verse  is  under  heavy  disadvan- 
tages as  compared  with  a  verse  which 
is  continuous.  It  is  in  blank  verse, 
and  in  it  only,  that'  the  greatest 
rhythmical  effects  in  English  have 
been  attained;  but  who  can  write 
blank  verse  t — hardly  three  men  in  a 
century.  A  long  passage  from  the 
eighth  ^neid  rendered  into  admirable 
blank  verse  by  Gowper  stands  as  yet 
almost  alone.  Next  to  it,  in  the  tech- 
nical perfection  to  which  it  has  been 
carried,  comes  the  decasyllabic  couplet ; 
and  in  this  it  is  possible  that  the  last 
word  will  be  said.  Stateliness  and 
sweetness,  Virgil's  two  great  qualities, 
it  is  capable  of  to  any  degree  ;  nor  is 
there  any  other  metre  which  admits 
such  variety  of  treatment.  From  the 
pastoral    couplet   of  Browne  to  the 
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heroic  couplet  of  Drjden  it  covers  as 
great  a  range  as  the  Latin  hexameter. 
In  the  hands  of  Keats  it  reached  a 
subtlety  and  complexity  of  harmony 
comparable  to  that  of  Virgil  in  his 
earlier  work.  ''Lamia  leaves  on  my 
ear,"  says  Mr.  F.  T.  Falgrave,  "an 
echo  like  the  delicate  richness  of 
Virgil's  hexameter  in  the  Eclogued : 
the  note  of  his  magical  inner  sweet- 
ness is,  in  some  degree,  reached  upon 
.'i  different  instrument'';  and  Mr. 
Fi-ederic  Myers,  whose  fragments  of 
Virgilian  translation  are  only  disap- 
pointing from  their  scantiness,  has 
^hown  how  it  may  be  adapted  to  a 
periodic  structure  with  something  ap- 
proaching the  fluidity  of  blank  verse 
itself.  There  is  some  advantage,  in  deal- 
ing with  Virgil,  of  getting  a  line  which 
shall  more  or  less  correspond  in  length 
to  his ;  and  with  the  heroic  couplet  it 
is  true  that  one  line  of  the  English  is, 
as  a  rule,  too  little  for  one  line  of  the 
Latin,  and  two  are  too  much.  But 
the  disadvantage  is  more  apparent 
ihan  real.  It  is  not  on  his  single 
lines  that  Virgil  depends :  it  is  on  his 
single  phrases,  his  "lonely  words." 
Vohis  pa/rta  quies — ahsena  ahsentem 
avditqtie  videtque — niJiil  o  tibi  amice 
relictum — dvlcee  moriens  reminiscitur 
Argos :  it  is  in  such  phrases  as  these, 
full  of  strange  depths  of  music,  of 
half-tones  and  melancholy  cadences, 
rather  than  in  the  great  rhetorical 
jiingle  lines,  that  the  peculiar  charm 
of  Virgil  lies. 

Nor  is  that  translation  necessarily 
the  best  which  keeps  most  to  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  original.  If  the 
office  of  a  poetical  translation  be  to 
reproduce  that  effect  on  the  reader 
which  the  original  has  produced  on 
the  translator,  a  hundred  influences 
must  intervene,  and  the  effect  come 
through  strange  channels  of  associa- 
tion. Take  the  great  line  twice  spoken 
in  the  Iliad,  once  by  Glaucus  in  the 
sixth  book,  once  by  Nestor  in  the 
eleventh,  atcv  dpurrcvctv  koX  wrtipo^av 
€fifji€vaL  aXXtav — how  does  Fope  deal 
with  it  t  Here  are  the  two  passages 
from  his  translation, 


**  Hippolochus  suryived  ;  from  him  I  camo 
The    honoured  author  of   my  birth    and 

name  ; 
By  his  decree  I  sought  the  Trojan  town. 
By  his  instructions  learn  to  win  renown. 
To  stand  the  first  in  worth  <u  in  eommand. 
To  add  new  honours  to  my  native  land^ 
Be/ore  my  eyes  my  mighty  sires  to  pUscCf 
And  emulate  the  glories  of  our  race.** 

**  We  then  explained  the  cause  on  which  wb 

came, 
Urged  you*  to  arms,  and  found  you  fierce  for 

£Eime. 
Your    ancient    fathers    generous   precepts 

gave, 
Peleus  said  only  this — *  My  son,  he  hraveJ'  >• 

It  is  not  necessary  to  determine 
which  of  these  is  the  better  transla- 
tion,  the  two  couplets  or    the   two 
words.     The  important  point  is,  that 
both   the   gorgeous  rhetorical   ampli- 
fication  of  the   one  and  the  concen- 
trated brevity  of  the  other  give  just 
that  lifting  of   the  heart   which  the 
single  line  of  Homer  gives  with  the 
incomparable  Homeric  simplicity.    Or, 
to  return  to  Virgil :   stateliness  and 
sweetness  are  his  unfailing  qualities, 
the  qualities  in  which  he  excels  all 
other  poets :  a  translation  which  should 
keep  these  qualities  need  not  trouble 
itself  much  about  lesser  matters.    The 
standard    of    accuracy   required    has 
risen,  of  its  own  accord  as  it   were, 
to  such  a  point  that  it  can  take  care 
of  itself.     Conington's  translation  in 
this  respect  set  a  standard  for  all  the 
future.     No  one  would  tolerate  now, 
for  the  sake  of  any  vigour  or  dignity, 
such  swinging  carelessness,  such  school- 
boy scholarship  as  Dryden's ;  but  just 
for  that  reason,  we  are  safe  against 
any  one   making  the  attempt  on  so 
slender  a  base  of  knowledge,  or  with 
such  contempt  for  the  outward  form  of 
Virgil,  as  Dryden  did.     Mr.  Morris, 
who  alone   has  given   the   Virgilian 
sweetness,  as  Dryden  alone  has  given 
the    Virgilian    stateliness,    keeps   as 
closely  to  the  original  as  Conington 
himself ;  and  now  Sir  Charles  Bowen 
has  shown  that  even  greater  accuracy 
in  this  respect  is  possible.    But  to  pro- 
duce a  translation  which  should  hold 
the  field,  not  only  the  standard  of 
accuracy  set  by  mpden^  schQlarship, 
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bat  also  the  standard  of  stateliness  set 
by  Drjden  and  the  standard  of  sweet- 
ness set  by  Mr.  Morris,  have  become 
essential  for  all  the  future.  Two  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  this.  The  first 
is  Dryden's,  the  second  Mr.  Morris's 
tram«iation  of  ^neid  vi.  450-466, 

"  Xot  far  from  these,  Phoenician  Dido  stood, 
Fresh  from  her  wound,  her  bosom  bathed  in 

blood  ; 
Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew, 
Obscure   in  shades,  and  with  a  doubtful 

view, 
Doubtful  as  he  who  sees,  through  dusky 

night, 
Or  thinks  he  sees,   the  moon's  uncertain 

light, 
With  tears  he  first  approached  the  sullen 

shade ; 
And,  as  his  love  inspired  him,   thus  he 

said : 
"  *  Unhappy  queen  !    then  is    the    common 

breath 
Of  rumour  true,  in  your  reported  death. 
And  I,   alas  !   the  cause  ? — By  heaven  I 

vow, 
And  all  the  powers  that  rule  the  realms 

below. 
Unwilling  I  forsook  your  friendly  state. 
Commanded  by  the  gods,   and  forced  by 

Fate, 
Those  gods,  that  Fate,   whose  unresisted 

might 
Has  sent  me  to  these  regions  void  of  light. 
Through  the  vast  empire  of  eternal  night 
Nor  dared  1  to  x>re8ume  that,  pressed  with 

grief, 
My  flight  should  urge  you  through  this  dire 

relief. 
Stay,  sttiy  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my 

vows ! 
"Tis  the  last  interview  that  Fate  allows  !  * " 

"  Midst  whom  Phoenician  Dido  now,  /resh 

from  the  iron  bane, 
AVent  wandering  in  that  mighty  wood  :  and 

when  the  Trojan  man 
First  dimly  knew  her  standing  by  amid  the 

glimmer  wan — 
E'en  as  in  earliest  of  the  month  one  sees  the 

moon  arise. 
Or  seems  to  see  her  at  the  least  in  cloudy 

drift  of  skies — 
He  spake,  and  let  the  tears  fall  down  by  all 

love's  sweetness  stirred : 
'  Unhappy  Dido,  was  it  true,  that  bitter 

following  word, 
That  thou  Wert  dead,  by  sword  hadst  sought 

the  utter  end  of  all  I 
Was  it  thy  very  death  I  wrought  T    Ah !  on 

the  stars  I  cfdl, 
I  call  the  Gods  and  whatso  faith  the  nether 

earth  may  hold. 
To  witness  that  against  my  will  I  left  thy 

field  and  fold ! 


But  that  same  bidding  of  the  Gods,  whereby 

e'en  now  I  wend 
Through  dark,  through  deserts  rusty-rough, 

through  night  without  an  end, 
Drave  me  with  doom.     Nor  held  my  heart 

in  anywise  belief 
That  my  departure  from  thy  land  might 

work  thee  such  a  grief. 

0  stay  thy  feet !  nor  tear  thyself  fi*om  my 
beholding  thus. 

Whom  fleest  thou  ?  this  word  is  all  that  Fate 
shall  give  to  us.**' 

Sir  Charles  Bowen  translates  the 
same  passage  thus : 

**  Fresh  from    her    death- wound    still,   here 

Dido,  the  others  among. 
Roamed  in    a    spacious    wood.      Through 

shadow  the  chieftain  soon 
Dimly  discerned  her  face,  as  a  man,  when 

the  month  is  but  young. 
Sees,  or  believes  he  has  seen,  amid  cloudlets 

shining,  the  moon. 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  he  addressed  her  with 

tender  love  as  of  old  : 
'  True  then,  sorrowful  Dido,  the  messenger 

fires  that  told 
Thy  sad  death,  and  the  doom  thou  soughtest 

of  choice  by  thy  hand  ! 
Was  it,  alas  !  to  a  grave  that  I  did  thee  ! 

Now  by  the  bright 
Stars,  by  the  Gods,  and  the  faith  that  abides 

in  realms  of  the  Night, 
'Twas  unwillingly,  lady,  I  bade  farewell  to 

thy  land. 
Yet,  the  behest  of  Immortals, — the  same 

which  bids  me  to  go 
Through  these  shadows,  the  wilderness  mire 

and  the  darkness  below, — 
Drove  me  imperiously  thence,  nor  possessed 

I  power  to  believe 

1  at  departing  had  left  thee  in  grief  thus 
bitter  to  gneve. 

Tarry,  and  turn  not  away  from  a  face  that 

on  thine  would  dwell ; 
'Tis  thy  lover  thou  fliest,  and  this  is  our 

last  farewell ! '  '* 

Certainly  one  cannot  borrow  the 
famous  formula  and  say  that  Sir  Charles 
Bowen's  translation  would  be  better  if 
he  had  taken  more  pains.  The  more  one 
studies  it,  the  more  is  one  impressed 
by  the  delicate  and  unwearying  labour 
that  has  been  spent  upon  it,  by  his  fine 
and  conscientious  scholarship,  by  the 
persistency  with  which  he  has  striven 
to  giveVirgiFs  very  turns  of  expression. 
In  one  matter  indeed  he  has  allowed 
,  himself  an  unfortunate  laxity.  For 
Yirgil,  more  than  for  most  poetry,  the 
metre,  whichever  be  chosen,  should  be 
adhered  to  with    rigorous  accuracj^. 
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Sir  Charles  Bowen  has  started  on  a 
basis  of  rhymed  couplets,  but  in  his 
arrangement  of  rhymes  he  uses  ex- 
treme licence.  Triplets,  quatrains, 
various  combinations  of  five,  of  six, 
and  even  of  seven-lined  stanzas,  break 
into  the  couplet-system  so  freely  that 
one  is  never  sure  what  rhyme  is  to 
come  next.  Systems  of  irregularly 
grouped  rhymes  may  be  employed  with 
exquisite  effect  in  lyrical  poetry ;  and 
indeed  in  the  Eclogues,  where  (as  in 
the  soDgs  of  Theocritus)  there  is  always 
something  of  a  lyrical  note,  he  often 
uses  them  with  great  beauty.  But  in 
an  epic  it  is  another  matter.  Thus  in 
^neid  vi.  637-665,  the  thirty  lines 
of  his  translation  are  made  up  as 
follows  :  a  stanza  of  five  lines,  a 
couplet,  a  quatrain,  a  couplet,  a 
quatrain,  a  stanza  of  seven  lines,  a 
couplet,  a  quatrain.  Mr.  Swinburne's 
recent  freak  of  writing  a  whole  scene 
of  a  tragedy  in  sonnets^  is  hardly 
more  violent  than  this.  Yet  if  any 
adverse  criticism  be  allowable,  it  is 
rather  over-elaboration,  never  careless- 
ness, that  must  be  laid  to  his  charge  ; 
as  though  he  had  occasionally  forgot- 
ten, in  his  minute  study  of  the  language, 
that  Virgil  is  in  the  first  place  a  poet, 
and  that  '*  the  facility  and  golden  ca- 
dence of  poesy  "  are  the  first  qualities 
at  which  a  translator  must  aim. 
Virgil's  security  of  workmanship  was 
so  great  that  he  could  say  anything  : 
by  a  strange  magic  the  commonest 
words,  the  most  prosaic  expressions, 
became  poetical  from  the  mere  fact 
that  he  used  them.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  translator  may  say  any- 
thing. 

**  Anon  each  mariner  brave 
Bakes  in  the  fire,  then  crushes,  his  barley 
snatched  from  the  wave." 

Virgil,  hordea  qui  dixit,  might  speak 

(though   he   does    not)    of    snatching 

barley  :  a  translator  does  so  at  his  own 

peril. 

**  Second  in  order  of  honour  the  brave  who 
sundered  her  chains, 
He  who  spitted  the  pole  with  his  feathered 
reed  is  the  last." 

1  Locrine,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


This  is  grotesque,  and  Virgil  is  never 
grotesque.  And  alongside  of  this  is 
the  other  fact,  which  mast  always  be 
the  despair  of  a  translator,  that  Virgil 
had  a  greater  power  than  any  other 
poet  ever  has  had  of  saturating  his 
language  with  second  meanings,  as  some 
precious  stones  are  full  of  under -lights. 
A  translator  has  often  to  make  his 
choice  between  leaving  these  oat  al- 
together or  dragging  them  to  the 
surface;  in  either  case  the  magic  is 
gone.  '*  All  but  the  grieving  queen ; " 
how  much  too  little  for  the  splendid 
and  sombre  cadence  of  the  At  non  if^dix 
animi  P/ioenissa  I  *'  Such  is  the  bees' 
sweet  fever  in  summer's  earliest 
prime ;  "  how  much  too  much  for  the 
two  simple  words,  fervet  opus,  of  the 
Latin !  Yet  Sir  Charles  Bowen  has  often 
caught  the  golden  mean,  nay  even  the 
golden  cadence : 

"  Hesper  from  Oeta's  summit  for  thee  sails 
into  the  night "  : 

the  feeling  of  the  "  lonely  word "  in 
tibi  deserit  Hesperus  (Etam,  could  not 
be  more  admirably  rendered.  Or 
again, 

"  Maenalas  ever  has  forests  that  sing  to  him ; 
ever  a  sigh 
Speaks  in  his  pines," — 

or 

**  Memory  even  of  this  may  be  joy  in  the 
distant  years," 

or  a  passage  where  the  liquid  flow  of 
the  Latin  is  given  with  great  beauty, 
(^n.  iv.  522-527) 

"  Now  was  the  night.  Tired  limbs  upon 
earth  were  folded  to  sleep, 

Silent  the  forests  and  fierce  sea-waves  ;  in 
the  firmament  deep 

Midway  rolled  heaven's  stars  ;  no  sound  on 
the  meadows  stirred  ; 

Every  beast  of  the  field,  each  bright-hned 
feathery  bird 

Haunting  the  limpid  lakes,  or  the  tangled 
briary  glade, 

Under  the  silent  night  in  sleep  were  peace- 
fully laid." 

Such  lines  as  these  almost  make  one 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  metre. 

To  us,  as  to  all  the  world  since 
Virgil's  time,  Latin  poetry  means  what 
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Virgil  made  it ;  ainl  it  is  not  witboat 
difficulty  that  we  can  put  ourselves 
back  in  the  pre-Yirgilian  period,  the 
pre-Y irgilian  habit  of  mind.  Surprise 
has  often  been  expressed  that  by  the 
publication  of  the  £clogues  Virgil 
should  at  once  have  obtained  a  success 
of  enthusiasm  which  has  hardly  a 
parallel  in  literature.  Ten  short  pieces, 
full  of  confused  learning  and  of  halting 
allegory ;  where  the  scenery  is  an  im- 
possible combination  of  Mantua,  of 
Sicaly,  of  Arcadia ;  where  the  manners 
of  country  and  court  are  mixed  up  in 
hopeless  confusion;  where  line  after 
line  is  translated,  and  sometimes 
positively  mis-translated,  from  Theocri- 
tus ;  how  should  these  poems  have 
produced  so  extraordinary  an  effect  1 
But  the  more  we  study  them,  the  more 
that  "  magical  inner  sweetness  '*  over- 
comes us  :  the  more  clearly  we  see  that 
this  was  indeed  a  new  thing  in  the 
world.  Between  the  Idyls  and  the 
Eclogues  a  change  has  taken  place 
comparable  to  the  change  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  summer  night  between 
evening  and  morning ;  insensibly  we 
have  left  one  world,  and  entered 
upon  another.  The  outlines  are  the 
same,  even  to  those  of  the  light  clouds 
in  the  sky ;  but  over  all  the  face  of 
Kature  there  has  come  a  new  spirit. 
All  the  wide  and  undefinable  meaning 
included  in  the  word  romance  suddenly 
breaks  upon  us.  Atqut  utinam  ex  vobta 
untie,  vestriqvs  /uiesem  /  the  cry  of 
the  whole '  world,  the  sadness  and 
beauty  of  life,  has  at  last  in  words  like 
these  found  perfect  expression.  It  is 
this  note  of  infinite  tenderness,  the 
same  which  later  in  the  Georgics  told 
of  the  lover's  madness,  *'  to  be  forgiven 
surely,  if  Death  knew  forgiveness,"  the 
same  which  later  in  the^^neid  spoke  of 
"the  tears  of  things,"  that  made  Virgil 
from  the  first  a  new  interpreter  of  life, 
a  voice  of  one  who  knows  all  that  may 
be  known  of  sorrow  and  of  hope. 
"  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason,"  to  quote 
Cardinal  Newman's  words,  for  in  one 
sentence  he  has  summed  up  the  deepest 
Virgilian  criticism,  **  of  the  medieval 
opinion  about  Virgil,  as  if  a  prophet 


or  magician;  his  single  words  and 
phrases,  his  pathetic  half-lines,  giving 
utterance,  as  the  voice  of  Nature  her- 
self, to  that  pain  and  weariness,  yet 
hope  of  better  things,  which  is  the  ex- 
perience of  her  children  in  every  time." 
The  greatest  Greek  literature  has  a 
perfection  of  form  which  has  never 
been  equalled ;  but  that  perfection  is 
so  consummate,  and  attained  by  means 
so  simple,  that  it  almost  conceals  itself, 
becoming  dark  with  excess  of  bright- 
ness. The  words  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  their  place  inevitably:  there  is 
no  trace  of  labour:  it  is  as  though 
what  they  saw  or  felt  put  itself  into 
language  by  instinct  and  without 
effort.  Beside  Homer  or  Sophocles  at 
their  highest,  even  Milton,  even  Virgil 
sounds  heavy  and  artificial. 

^EfTfl  irtirpaKTcu  nav  t6  tov  Btov  kclK^s, 

}(Oi>pWfl€V. 

SO  Sophocles  says,  and  the  terrible 
simplicity,  the  superhuman  serenity 
of  the  words  awes  us  into  silence. 
With  Dante  again,  as  with  Pindar, 
who  stands  alone  among  the  Greeks, 
style  is  a  passion.  He  flings  himself 
upon  style  with  a  vehemence  that 
makes  everything  go  down  before  it : 
his  language  is  raised  as  it  were  to  a 
white  heat,  and  burns  where  it  touches. 
But  Virgil  is  the  perfect  artist,  dealing 
considerately  with  a  difficult  matter, 
melting  a  reluctant  language  in  the 
sevenfold  furnace  of  an  intense  imagina- 
tion, forging  and  tempering,  retemper- 
ing  and  reforging,  till  the  last  trace  of 
imperfection  disappears.  The  finished 
work  carries  the  result  of  all  the 
labour,  but  it  is  transformed  into 
beauty.  In  Milton  alone  is  there 
another  instance  of  such  superb  con- 
tinuity of  workmanship,  such  ardour 
of  genius  fusing  immense  masses  of 
intractable  material  and  sustaining  it- 
self, by  sheer  force  of  style,  at  a  height 
which  is  above  danger,  secure  in  its 
own  strength.  But  the  tenderness 
and  sweetness  of  Virgil,  come  colui 
die  piange  e  dice,  is  all  his  own.  And 
to  us  it  has  come  charged  with  the 
»,dde4     sweetness     of     a     tboi(sand 
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memories:  the  wre<ik  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  slow  reconstruction  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  vast  movement  of 
later  times.  The  fanatical  self-re- 
proaches of  Saint  Augustine  hardly 
conceal  the  stirring  of  heart  with 
which  he  looks  back  to  the  clinging 
enchantment  of  the  ^oeid;  and  we 
may  fancy  that  as  he  lay  dying  in 
Hippo,  the  clamour  of  the  siege  and 
the  cries  of  Genseric  and  his  Vandals 
mingled  in  his  mind  with  the  old 
unforgotten  romance  of  his  boyhood, 
the  siege  and  sack  of  Troy,  equus 
ligneus  plentis  armatisy  et  Trqjce  incen- 
diwrriy  atque  ipsitu  umhra  CreusoB,^  The 
earliest  dawn  of  new  light  upon 
England  found  Bede,  in  his  northern 
monastery,  making  timid  attempts  to 
f'Opy  the  music  of  the  Eclogues. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  Virgil 
was  a  beneficent  wizard,  a  romance- 
writer  and  a  sorcerer,  his  name  recur- 
ling  strangely  among  all  the  greatest 
names  of  history  or  fable.  To  the 
scholarship    of    the    Benaissance    he 


became  a  poet  again,  but  still  Prince 
of  poets,  still  with  something  of  di- 
vine attributes  For  us,  who  inherit 
from  all  these  ages,  he  is  the  gathered 
sum  of  what  to  all  these  ages  he  has 
been.  But  it  is  as  a  voice  of  Nature 
that  he  now  appeals  to  us  most ;  as  a 
voice  of  one  who  in  his  strength  and 
sweetness  is  not  too  steadfastly  felicit- 
ous to  have  sympathy  with  human 
weakness  and  pain.  Through  the 
imperial  roll  of  his  rhythm  there  rises 
a  note  of  all  but  intolerable  pathos ; 
and  in  the  most  golden  flow  of  his 
verse  he  still  brings  us  near  him  bj  a 
faint  accent  of  trouble.  This  is  why 
he  beyond  all  other  -poets  is  the  Com- 
forter ;  and  in  the  darkest  times,  when 
the  turmoil  within  or  around  us,  con- 
fusQR  Bonus  wrhis  et  iUcetcUnle  murmur, 
seems  too  great  to  sustain,  we  may 
still  hear  him  sayiog,  as  Dante  heai'd 
him  in  the  solemn  splendour  of  dawn 
on  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory  :  '<  My 
son,  here  may  be  agony,  but  not  death ; 
remember,  remember ! " 
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On  a  wild  March  morning,  gray  with 
loDg  banks  of  loweriog  cloud,  we  came 
over  a  bare  ridge  with  hardly  a  tree 
in  sight — the  very  hedgerows  had  been 
succeeded  by  stone  walls.  Long  weary 
fields  of  poor,  thin  land  rose  and  fell 
in  low,  even  slopes  to  the  horizon  on 
either  band.  The  very  road  itself 
seemed  to  become  poorer  and  thinner 
as  it  dipped  sharply  over  the  hill,  and 
pointed  at  the  white,  dusty-looking 
walls  and  gray  roofs  of  a  little  hud- 
dling town.  The  only  mark  of  interest 
at  that  distance  was  a  broad  Perpen- 
dicular church,  with  a  stout,  grave 
spire  lying  out  to  the  right ;  the  town 
or  village  climbing  on  the  left  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  descending 
to  the  prosperous  brimming  stream 
that  moved  silently  down  the  centre 
of  the  valley. 

It  did  not  look  as  if  it  would  yield 
many  memories  to  take  a^^ay,  that 
Httle  town.  It  looked  not  so  much 
remote  from  the  world  as  limping 
behind  it,  like  fashion-plates  of  the 
Exhibition  year  :  it  did  not  seem,  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  old  enough  to  be 
quaint,  or  retired  enough  to  be  simple- 
minded. 

As  the  road  began  to  pass  between 
houses — low  and  mean  enough,  some- 
times even  deserted — came  our  first 
surprise  ;  a  magnificent  Jacobean  manr 
sion  (or  early  Georgian),  three  stories 
high,  with  a  huge  flight  of  steps  up  to 
the  door,  heavy  frowning  cornices  and 
massive  balustrades.  So  important 
indeed  was  it,  with  its  three  windows 
on  each  side  of  the  door  and  its  faint 
suggestion  of  oaken  panelling  within, 
that  a  prolonged  scrutiny  became 
necessary.  Behind  it,  in  among  the 
houses  and  up  along  the  hill,  lay  a 
tall  walled  garden  with  cedars  and 
cypresses  peeping  over  in  sombre  curi- 
osity,   and    a    quaint    pavilion    just 


visible.  The  habitation  of  some 
ancient  race  of  petty  squires,  justices 
of  the  peace,  fresh-faced  gentlemen, 
such  as  we  see  in  old  sporting-pic- 
tures, hunting  three  days  a  week  over 
the  long,  low  hills,  and  imbibing  good 
port  with  plenty  of  fine  local  talk, — 
like  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  lords  of  a  small 
domain.  Is  it  only  this  distance  from 
us,  the  consciousness  that  they  are  gone 
and  will  never  come  again  to  perplex 
us  with  their  ways  and  deafen  us  with 
their  noise,  that  inspires  a  kindly 
feeling  for  those  roystering  Georgian 
squires  f  The  thought  of  them  seems 
to  bring  a  momentary  sense  of  relief 
from  the  self-consciousness  of  modern 
days.  We  ourselves,  lingering  here 
opposite  to  the  old  comfortable  house, 
are  but  an  uneasy  contrast  to  the  old 
squire  whom  one  can  fancy  standing 
on  those  steps  to  sniff  the  wind,  and 
who  would  have  cordially  despised 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  one 
who  could  idle  there  thinking  gentle 
thoughts,  such  as,  God  help  him,  he 
was  never  troubled  with,  about  a 
race  with  whom  he  had  so  little  in 
common. 

Then,  as  the  houses  grow  thicker,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
we  are  in  an  old-world  town.  Among 
the  walls  crop  up  quaint  hood-mould- 
ings and  corbels,  old  archways  filled 
with  wrinkled  oaken  doors,  curious 
grotesque  heads  of  kings  and  devils 
extruded  from  mouldering  eaves;  till 
we  turn  the  comer  and  find  ourselves 
in  a  broad  street,  or  rather  market- 
place, half  a  mile  in  length,  suggesting 
immemorial  horse-fairs  and  crowded 
with  all  manner  of  quaint,  incongru- 
ous houses,  some,  like  the  aforesaid 
Georgian  mansion,  retiring  a  little 
behind  excellent  ironwork.  "We  note 
too  some  peaked  Gothic  gables,  and 
not  a  few  Elizabethan  bow-windows — 
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notably  those  of  the  old  inn  opposite, 
mullioned  and  diamond-paned.  Then 
we  loiter  into  a  decayed  coaching  inn, 
under  a  broad,  square  archway,  through 
which  many  a  four-in-hand,  Highflyer 
or  Swallow,  must  have  rattled  merrily 
enough — now,  alas !  nothing  but  a 
depot  of  the  Cyclist's  Touring  Club. 

Mine  host  is  lounging  under  the 
archway,  inclined  to  grumble  genially 
at  the  general  decay  of  valuable  in- 
stitutions, and  the  lamentable  want  of 
progress  so  characteristic  of  the  age. 
He  tells  us  that  he  has  held  the  house 
for  many  years  and  paid  no  cent  at 
all — yet  he  would  be  glad  if  we  would 
take  it  of^  his  hands  on  the  same 
terms !  **  No  one  comes  to  Burford 
now,'*  he  says.  "  Maybe  you  passed  a 
big  house  in  the  town  on  the  Oxford 
roadl"  "We  did  indeed."  "That 
lets  for  twenty-five  pounds  a  year — 
stabling  for  eight  horses  I  " 

"We  are  served  in  a  big,  high  room, 
adorned  with  stuffed  foxes  and  hawks, 
by  an  ancient  wench  with  frizzled  hair 
in  curl-papers.  She,  the  host  tells  us, 
can  remember  the  good  old  days  when 
Burford  had  a  race-meeting,  which 
His  Majesty  George  the  Third  did 
them  the  honour  to  attend,  and  can 
remember  seeing  the  King  stand  in 
the  street  with  his  hat  off  to  the  loyal 
crowd,  with  his  protruding,  heavy- 
lidded  eyes  and  face  the  colour  of  new 
blotting-paper.  That  was  when  in- 
sanity had  washed  the  mischief  out  of 
him,  and  he  was  able  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  healthy  domestic  life,  like 
the  stiff,  honest  country  gentleman 
that  he  was.  Poor  old  king  I  he 
never  discovered  that  principle  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  private 
life :  public  conscience  was  an  un- 
known possibility  to  him.  He  strolled 
about  Burford  that  day  and  admired 
the  town,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
memorable  scene  at  Gloucester,  when 
he  went  down  before  breakfast  to  see 
the  bridge,  followed  by  a  gaping 
throng.  "Well,  my  lads,  so  this  is 
Gloucester    new    bridge?"    said    he. 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty."  *'  Why,  then, 
let's  have   a   huzzay ! "    after  which 


intellectual    treat    he    went    quietly 
home  to  breakfast ! 

And  this  is  Burford,  with  its 
ancient  corporate  privileges  identical 
with  Oxford,  with  its  Council  and 
Burgesses :  a  town  that  has  fallen  as 
completely  out  of  date  as  its  antique 
custom  of  carrying  a  dragon  round 
the  town  on  midsummer-eve  to  com- 
memorate some  immemorial  Saxon 
slaughter,  when  a  banner  with  a  gold 
dragon  was  among  the  spoils. 

The  quietest  spot  on  one  of  the 
circle  of  hills  is  still  called  Battle 
Edge,  and  is  occupied  by  a  little  farm ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  so  long  ago  since 
bones  and  coins  were  ploughed  up, 
and  a  confused  mass  of  rusted  metal 
and  rotten  ashnstaves  that  was  per- 
haps a  trophy-heap  of  spears.  Since 
then  wholesale  slaughter  has  kept 
veiy  much  out  of  sight  there.  Death 
has  made  his  visits  here  as  elsewhere ; 
but  he  has  made  them  respectably, 
with  the  Doctor  and  the  Parson,  the 
hatband  and  the  gray  headstone. 

As  we  stroll  down  the  village  the 
sun  comes  out  and  lights  up  the  irre- 
gular house  fronts  with  a  genial  beam. 
Halfway  down,  a  little  side  street  of 
low,  quaint  houses  gives  a  view  of  a 
great  entrance-gate  and  a  stone  wail. 
On  the  top  of  one  gate-post  a  lion  still 
ramps,  and  the  ironwork  still  hangs 
on  its  hinges;  but  the  other  post  is 
down,  dislodged  by  some  biting  frost. 
The  poor  lion  lies  unregarded,  dismem- 
bered :  seven  or  eight  yards,  too,  of 
wall  are  down,  and  so  ancient  is  the 
brea,ch  that  there  is  a  regular  right  of 
way  into  the  little  park  beyond. 
"  What  is  that  ?  "  we  say.  "  The  old 
Manor,  sir."  That  must  certainly  be 
visited ;  and  so  we  too  pass  in  through 
the  breach  and  stand  below  the  elms 
and  sycamores  through  which  the 
grass-grown  drive  winds  up. 

Shades  of  the  romantic,  what  a 
house ! — a  gabled  manor  with  tall 
oriels,  all  overgrown  with  ivy.  Over 
the  door  is  the  great  Warwick  shield 
supported  by  the  two  bears  with 
ragged  staves.  In  some  of  the  win- 
dows the  diamond-panes  still  linger: 
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throagh  others  you  can  see  into  de- 
serted rooms,  where  the  paper  still 
hangs  in  shreds  upon  the  wall : 
through  others  you  see  only  the  sky. 
The  old  house  is  settling  to  its  doom  : 
there  is  an  ugly  crack  across  its  face, 
and  the  corner  gable  is  at  a  sinister 
slope.  To  the  right  goes  a  low  ter- 
raced walk,  finishing  in  a  chapel, 
huilt  in  that  wonderful  mixture  of 
Eenaissance  and  Gothic,  almost  flam- 
boyant, of  which  Saint  Mary's  portico 
at  Oxford  with  its  twisted  pillars  is 
an  instance.  Fragments  of  stained 
glass  hang  in  the  clumsy  tracery  of 
the  window,  and  a  great  snake-like 
branch  of  ivy  thrusts  out  of  the  rose- 
window  at  the  eastern  end.  The  roof 
bows  and  gapes  with  many  a  rent : 
the  floor  is  covered  with  beds  of 
rotting  leaves :  behind  it  stretch  old 
orchard-closes  and  walled  gardens, 
where  neither  fruit  nor  flowers  grow, 
up  to  a  little  dense  wood.  The  whole 
place  is  a  silent  vision  of  ancient  de- 
caying splendour.  In  truth  this  old 
house  has  had  strange  vicissitudes. 
Built,  as  the  armorial  lintel  shows,  by 
the  old  earls  of  Warwick,  it  came  by 
purchase  into  the  possession  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tanfield  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tanfield's 
daughter  and  heiress  married  the  first 
Lord  Falkland ;  but  the  old  judge, 
a  man  of  irascible  temper,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  match,  passed  over  both 
his  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  his 
will,  and  left  the  place  together  with 
an  estate  at  Great  Tew  near  Oxford 
to  his  grandson,  the  famous  Lord 
Falkland. 

When  young  Lucius  Gary,  as  he 
was  then  called,  made  a  match  with 
the  sister  of  his  ideaJUsed  friend  Sir 
Charles  Morrison,  his  father.  Lord 
Falkland,  who  had  destined  him  to 
some  higher  and  wealthier  connection, 
first  endeavoojred  to  reason  him  out 
of  his  folly;  and  then  in  obstinate 
soldierly  fashion  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  as  he  could  not  punish  him 
in  any  more  material  way  (seeing  that 
he  hflwd  already  succeeded  to  his  grand- 
father's estates),  he  would  have  noth- 


ing more  to  do  with  either  of  them. 
Young  Gary,  passionately  faithful  to 
his  father,  had  never  meant  to  be  un- 
dutiful;  but  he  was  firm  about  his 
marriage.  To  show  his  dutifulness, 
however,  and  to  give  his  father  the 
opportunity  of  chastening  him  if  he 
wished,  he  offered  to  give  up  the  two 
estates,  and  actually  had  a  deed  of 
gift  prepared,  which  the  angry  father 
indignantly  refused. 

After  this  Falkland  settled  at  Great 
Tew  to  his  life  of  scholastic  leisure, 
attracted  by  the  proximity  of  Oxford. 
We  do  not  hear  of  his  living  at  Bur- 
ford,  though  he  was  no  doubt  often 
there,  as  it  is  within  easy  riding  dis- 
tance of  Tew.  But  it  was  at  Tew 
that  his  court  of  intellect  was  held, 
where  every  friend  of  the  host  might 
arrive  and  order  his  room  and  dinner, 
might  come  and  go  unknown  to  any 
one.  Falkland  was  a  figure  that  poli- 
ticians cannot  afford  to  forget.  He 
was  not  particularly  clear-headed — 
what  politicians  are  % — but  he  carried 
into  his  business  an  utter  unselfish- 
ness, a  wholesome  fire,  and  an  in- 
tensity of  feeling  for  principle  which 
already  seem  characteristic  of  an 
older  world. 

From  Falkland's  heirs  the  estate  at 
Burford  passed  to  a  man  of  very 
different  type — ^William  Lenthall, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Ghancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Speaker 
of  a  House  of  Gommons  quite  as  enthu- 
siastic as,  and  probably  more  irritating 
even  than  that  body  at  the  present 
time.  Why  he  was  chosen  it  is  hard 
to  say.  He  was  not  very  wise  or  popu- 
lar, being  a  timid  and  cautious  poli- 
tician with  no  particular  views  of  his 
own.  The  only  remarkable  thing 
about  him  indeed  seems  to  have  been 
his  talent  for  amassing  money,  and 
his  anxiety  to  conceal  the  fact ;  thus 
this  very  estate  was  obtained  under 
an  assumed  name.  His  later  life,  we 
are  told,  was  spent  in  arranging  his 
huge  revenues,  and  whatever  he 
touched  turned  to  gold.  He  pur- 
chased Burford  of  Falkland's  heirs 
for  seven  thousand  pounds,  and  found 
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it  worth  twice  the  money.  All  his 
speculations  answered  :  the  reversions 
he  bought  fell  in  to  him  speedily  :  he 
made  money  because  he  could  not  help 
it. 

He  had  been  present  at  some  strik- 
ing scenes,  this  money-making  Speaker. 
It  was  he  who  was  sitting  under  the 
painted  canopy  on  that  memorable 
day  when  the  House  was  proposing  to 
disband  the  army,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  a  vote.  Suddenly, 
in  upon  their  deliberations,  without 
noise,  marched  that  terrible  figure, 
king  of  the  realm  in  fact  if  not  in 
name,  with  his  broad,  red,  seamy  face, 
his  narrow  linen  band,  his  stifE  black 
clothes  and  gray  worsted  stockings, 
and  took  his  seat  in  ominous  silence 
by  St.  John. 

Presently,  as  Yane  was  speaking, 
Cromwell  turned  to  St.  John.  '^  I  am 
come  to  do  that,"  he  said,  "  which 
grieves  me  to  the  very  soul,  and  that 
I  have  earnestly  with  tears  prayed  to 
God  against — nay,  I  had  rather  be 
torn  in  pieces  than  do  it,  but  there  is 
a  necessity  laid  upon  me  therein,  in 
order  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  nation.''  To  this  sinister 
speech  St.  John,  much  mystified,  said 
courteously  that  he  knew  not  what  he 
meant,  but  prayed  it  might  have  a 
happy  issue  for  the  general  good. 

As  Vane's  eloquence  waxed  higher, 
Cromwell  became  more  and  more  rest- 
less, till  suddenly  he  beckoned  Harri- 
son. "  Now  is  the  time,"  he  said  : 
"I  must  do  it."  "Sir,"  said  Harri- 
son anxiously,  "  the  work  is  very  great 
and  dangerous."  "You  say  well," 
answered  Cromwell,  and  was  silent  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  not,  it  may 
be  confidently  said,  with  any  change 
of  purpose,  but  with  ang^y  agitation, 
till  Vane  sate  down  and  Lenthall, 
looking  apologetically  at  Cromwell, 
rose  to  put  the  question. 

Then  the  great  man  stood  up,  and 
put  ofE  his  hat,  and  spoke.  Heavens ! 
what  a  speech  in  the  Hall  of  Liberty  ! 
"  Your  time  is  come,"  he  said,  after  a 
long  invective.  "  The  Lord  hath  done 
with  you :  he  hath  chosen  other  M^stru- 


ments  that  are  more  worthy.  It  is 
the  Lord  hath  taken  me  by  the  hand 
and  set  me  on  to  do  this  thing." 
Members  rose  everywhere  in  their 
seats,  but  he  would  not  suffer  them  to 
speak.  "You  think  perhaps"  he 
said,  "that  this  is  not  parliamentary 
language.  I  know  it — but  expect  no 
other  from  me." 

Lenthall,  half-paralysed  by  emotion, 
at  last  obtained  a  hearing  for  Went- 
worth,  who  unflinchingly  gave  Oliver 
one  of  the  hardest  downright  raps  he 
had  ever  received  in  public.     He  ex- 
pressed himself  horrified  at  the  style 
of    speech;  ''and  it  was    the    more 
horrid,"  he  said,  "  as  proceeding  from 
their   servant,  whom  they   by  their 
unprecedented  bounty  had  made  what 
he  was."     Then,   "Come,   come,  we 
have  had  enough  of  this,"  said  the 
Protector,   springing  into  the   centre 
of  the  house.     "  I'll  put  an   end  to 
your  prating.     Call  them  in  I  "     And 
the  file  of  musketeers  entered,  drop- 
ping their  weapons  with  an  ominous 
rattle  on  the  floor.    Then  he  turned 
on  the   poor  Speaker.     "  Fetch  him 
down,"  he  said  to  Harrison,  pointing 
contemptuously  to  the  chair.   Lenthall 
had   just  enough   dignity  to  refuse. 
"Take  him  down!"  said  the  tyrant. 
Harrison  went  up  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  sleeve  of  his  gown,  and  he  came 
down.     By  this  time  (>omwell   had 
burst  out  into  a  torrent    of  coarse 
abuse,  hurling  hard  names  right  and 
left  till  the  place  was  clear.     "It  is 
you,"  he  said,  "that  have  forced  me 
to  this,  for  I  have  sought  the  Lord 
night  and  day  that  he  would  rather 
slay  me  than  put  upon  me  the  doing 
of    this    work."       A   fine  chastened 
temper  that,  for  the  cleanser  of   the 
shrine  1     Then  he  put  the  Bill  under 
his  cloak  and  went  out,  locking  the 
door,  on  which  next  morning  the  con- 
temptuous    notice    appeared,    "This 
house  to  be  let  unfurnished." 

Lenthall  went  down  to  Burford  to 
recruit  his  shattered  nerves.  It  is 
probable  that  the  tones  of  the  second, 
"Take  him  down,"  rang  somewliat 
vividly  in  his  ears,  as  he  sate  arrang- 
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ing  Mb  revenues  and  looking  out  into 
the  sunny  valley.  He  never  played  a 
public  part  in  the  world  again.  At 
the  Restoration  he  was  spared,  but  in 
an  uncomplimentary  manner,  as  a  man 
whom  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
waste  death  or  dishonour  upon ;  and 
indeed,  in  requesting  as  he  did  that  his 
only  epitaph  might  be  Vermis  8wm,  he 
seems  to  have  shown  a  sympathetic 
insight  into  his  own  character.  He 
made  somewhat  of  an  edifying  end, 
described  in  a  couple  of  curious 
authentic  letters  preserved  among 
Bishop  Kennet's  papers.  Declaring 
himself  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  he 
confessed  his  sins,  saying  that  his 
share  in  the  King's  death  troubled 
him :  like  Saul,  he  had  held  the  clothes 
of  his  murderers,  while  they  de- 
spatched him,  but,  *'  God,  thou  knowest  I 
I  never  consented  to  his  death."  After 
he  had  been  absolved  he  died  in 
apparent  content.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Burford,  but  no 
monument  marks  his  resting-place, 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  so. 

The  church  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  village,  a  grand,  stately,  but  irre- 
gular block  with  a  fine  spire :  the 
porch  is  most  noble,  with  its  high 
niches,  groined  roof,  and  wealth  of 
ornament.  It  is  a  cross  church  with 
transepts,  no  two  parts  corresponding. 
In  the  centre  there  is  a  fine  Norman 
lantern,  the  low-browed,  heavy  arch 
which  supports  it  not  rising  half  as 
high  as  the  perpendicular  nave ;  thus 


from  a  lofty  central  aisle  you  pass 
beneath  the  round  arch  into  a  dark 
space  under  the  tower,  and  out  again 
into  a  high  chancel.  In  the  north 
transept  stands  a  gorgeous,  if  barbaric, 
monument  to  Tanfield,  with  a  gilt  and 
painted  canopy,  crowded  with  obelisks 
and  hour-glasses  and  quaint  Renais- 
sance scrolls.  A  slow  plentiful  stream, 
sliding  through  water-meadows,  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  churchyard. 
Lower  down  the  houses  abut  on  the 
water,  which  is  flanked  by  garden- 
walls  and  shady  orchard-trees;  and 
so  it  pisses  away  to  Minster  Level 
and  Sherborne  and  Northleach,  to  be 
absorbed  at  last  in  the  volume  of  the 
Thames. 

Such  is  Burford  :  a  quiet  gray  town 
from  which,  as  from  the  deserted  house, 
life  and  thought  have  passed  away. 
Its  one  fantastic  hope  of  success, 
attested  by  ugly  burrowings  and 
miles  of  rubbish,  lies  buried  beneath 
colt's-foot  and  fieabane,  where  some 
speculative  company  dug  in  vain  for 
iron  ore.  It  lies  stranded  now  in 
this  backwater  of  life,  yet  none  the 
less  lovely  for  that :  a  place  to  pass 
through,  like  a  dream-city,  on  a  peace- 
ful day:  a  place  that  lingers  in  the 
memory,  ever  and  again  rising  before 
the  mind,  drawn  in  neutral  tints 
and  loving,  peaceful  lines,  when  we 
have  passed  away  over  the  hills  into 
the  roaring  city  and  all  the  bewilder- 
ing hurry  of  these  unleisurely  modern 
days. 
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A  NIGHT  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 


*'  There's  nothing  else  for  it  now : 
we  must  leave  the  dingheys  behind 
and  go  on  in  the  canoes.''  Thus  Easton, 
my  companion,  as  he  once  more  sur- 
veyed the  rapids  we  had  failed  for  the 
£fth  time  to  pass  in  the  heavy  boats, 
and  signed  to  the  steersman  of  our 
craft  to  run  it  ashore. 

We  were  making  our  way  to  a  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  lovely  Salween 
river,  whither  news  of  a  tiger  had 
attracted  us.  The  place  was  difficult  to 
reach  at  all  times,  utterly  inaccessible 
during  the  rains  and  for  two  months 
after  their  cessation,  for  the  great 
rainfall  in  Lower  Burma  swells  the 
rivers  to  a  height  that  is  almost 
incredible.  So  the  wild  jungles  of 
the  Tenasserim  Yomas  are  seldom 
disturbed  by  any  but  an  occasional 
Karen  hunter,  who  might  fire  a  shot 
from  his  flint-lock  perhaps  once  in  ten 
days. 

Now,  in  December,  the  swollen  river 
had  fallen  nearly  to  its  normal  level, 
and  we  had  arrived  within  ten  miles 
of  our  destination,  after  much  hard 
pulling  and  towing  (when  the  rocky 
banks  would  allow  of  the  latter)  with 
frequent  reminders  of  the  dangers  of 
our  course  from  the  hidden  rocks 
below  the  surface.  The  place  we  had 
stopped  at  was  a  wide  basin  strewn 
with  gigantic  rugged  boulders,  round 
which  the  waters  boiled  and  seethed 
as  if  rejoicing  in  their  release  from 
the  gloomy  rock-bound  gorge  above 
the  rapid  which  was  now  to  be  the 
next  btage  of  our  journey.  Clearly, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
trust  ourselves  and  our  belongings 
to  the  Burmese  canoes — a  prospect  I 
confess  I  hardly  relished  after  eyeing 
the  grand  but  turbulent  stretch  of 
water  and  the  crank  narrow  craft 
in  which  we  were  to  navigate  it. 

"  Let's  breakfast  first,"  I  said.  "  It 
must  be  nearly  ten  o'clock  now,  and  it 


will  take  some  time  to  get  the  things 
transferred." 

Easton  agreed,  and  whilst  we  ate 
our  meal  the  boatmen  redistributed 
the  baggage  contained  in  the  two 
dingheys  amongst  three  canoes,  in 
which  some  care  was  necessary  to 
stow  it  safely. 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  again  under 
way.  Being  the  slighter  man  of  the 
two,  the  smallest  canoe  fell  to  my  lot ; 
so  seating  myself  in  the  bottom 
(which  every  five  minutes  was  washed 
throughout  by  the  water  we  shipped) 
I  possessed  myself  of  a  paddle,  and 
prepared  to  give  as  much  assistance 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  a 
man  who  had  embarked  with  the  con- 
viction that  his  least  movement  would 
inevitably  cause  an  upset. 

Four  sturdy  Burmans  manned  the 
canoe,  which  further  contained  my  kit, 
my  guns  in  their  waterproof  cases,  and 
a  share  of  our  stores.  There  was  also 
a  decoy-cock,  tied  by  the  leg  to  one 
of  the  narrow  seats,  whose  drooping 
tail  and  generally  dejected  look 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  enjoy- 
ing the  voyage  even  less  than  I  was. 
Easton  followed  in  a  larger  canoe, 
which  apparently  leaked  more  than 
was  conducive  to  comfort^  for  I 
noticed  that  he  knelt  in  the  bottom 
and  was  much  occupied  with  a  capa- 
cious tin  bailer  he  held  in  both  hands. 
The  third  carried  our  servants,  two 
large  goats  intended  as  bait  for  the 
tiger,  and  the  tent.  The  last-named 
luxury  Easton  insisted  on  taking*,  in 
spite  of  the  risk  entailed  in  conveying 
so  bulky  an  article  in  such  a  boat.  It 
proved  valuable  however,  for  the  nights 
were  very  misty  and  unusually  cold 
for  Burma. 

I  begin  to  feel  more  at  ease  as  we 
glide  up  a  backwater,  past  the  foam 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapid  which  rashes 
smoothly  down  in  a  wide  unbroken 
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sheet  for  sixty  or  seventy  yards  [after 
leaviDg  the  gorge.  We  are  close  to 
it  now,  and  Oo  Byike,  the  old  steers- 
man, seated  on  the  upward-curving 
stern  with  one  muscular  leg  curled 
round  below  it,  takes  a  firmer  grasp  of 
his  long  paddle,  and  with  two  plung- 
ing downward  strokes,  which  the  crew 
instantly  respond  to,  drives  the  canoe 
into  the  middle  of  the  rapid. 

"  Heey,  loolah  1  Hook  yovJikya ! 
Hhwl  Hluwl  Hlaw!  Heey  I  (Hi, 
men!  Hi,  lads!  Paddle!  Paddle! 
Paddle  !  Hi !)  ''  he  shouts  in  tones 
of  encouragement.  The  men  chorus 
a  deep-chested  Heey!  and  I  skin 
my  knuckles  against  the  bulwarks 
in  a  wild  effort  to  help  with  my 
paddle.  The  men  lean  forward 
and  dig  with  desperate  energy  into 
the  roaring  flood  that  hisses  past  the 
sides  of  the  canoe  and  rises  in  a 
fountain  of  spray  at  her  bow.  No 
more  shouting  now :  we  are  well  on 
our  way  up  the  rapid  and  dare  not 
relax  our  efforts  for  a  moment.  The 
naked  backs  and  arms  before  me  show 
every  sinew  taxed  to  its  utmost : 
with  heads  down  and  faces  set,  the 
men  make  their  plunging  strokes  in 
perfect  time  and  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  We  are  gaining  way  steadily 
but  slowly,  and  I  see  that  if  we  are  to 
reach  the  gorge  this  time  it  will  be 
without  a  stroke  to  spare,  so  I  seize 
my  paddle  and  work  until  the  perspi- 
ration flows  freely.  "  Thehin  Hlaiodeh  ! 
(his  honour's  paddling)"  barks  Oo  Byike 
behind  me.  The  crew  acknowledge 
the  news  with  renewed  ^orts,  and  at 
length  we  feel  the  decreasing  power  of 
the  current,  and  reach  the  pool  for 
which  our  steersman  has  been  directing 
our  course  for  the  past  fifteen  minutes. 

"  Ileeeyy*  says  Oo  Byike,  raising  his 
paddle  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 
**  Aaah"  echo  the  crew  in  a  long-drawn 
breath  as  they  also  lay  down  their 
paddles  to  rest.  "  We  could  not 
have  done  it  unless  your  honour 
paddled  so  hard,"  says  Oo  Byike  to 
me.  The  men  snigger  openly  at  this 
bare-faced  flattery,  but  are  instantly 
brought  to  their  bearings  by  the  old 


gentleman,  who  points  out  in  his  most 
impressive  way  that  the  canoe  behind 
us  has  been  swept  back  again;  and 
that  the  other  gentleman  has  not  been 
paddling  at  all,  which  quite  accounts 
for  the  failure. 

The  man  at  the  bow  finds  a  cleft  in 
the  rock  into  which  he  can  stick  his 
paddle  and  so  moor  the  canoe,  whilst 
the  others  turn  to  watch  how  our 
companions  will  accomplish  the  pass 
we  have  just  overcome.  It  will  take 
them  some  time  to  reach  us,  so  I 
light  a  cheroot  and  study  the  view. 
From  our  nook  it  is  wild  and  beauti- 
ful :  the  broad  brown  river  swirls  past 
between  two  rugged  walls  of  rock 
which,  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet  above, 
fall  back  and  rise  st-eeply  in  jungle- 
clad  mountains  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  thousand  feet.  Down  the 
stream,  across  the  basin,  is  a  sloping 
green  bank  dotted  with  magnifici^nt 
timber  overgrown  with  luxuriant 
flowering  creepers.  Orchids,  with 
their  lovely  scentless  blossoms,  are 
everywhere  on  the  rocks  and  trees  in 
wonderful  profusion. 

The  Salween  is  one  of  the  great 
highways  from  the  teak  forests  to  the 
port  of  Maulmain.  Every  fissure  and 
resting-place  amongst  the  rocks  and 
boulders  is  occupied  by  immense  teak 
logs  which  the  swollen  river  has  left 
there  during  the  floods.  Far  out  of 
reach,  they  lie  heaped  and  piled  in 
confusion,  wedged  hard  and  fast, 
though  many  look  dangerous  where  they 
hang  over  the  torrent  a  hundred  feet 
below.  During  the  south-west  monsoon 
thousands  of  trunks  are  floated  away 
up  in  the  distant  forests  rarely  visited 
by  Europeans.  Stripped  of  their  bark, 
and  branded  all  over  with  a  hammer 
bearing  the  lessee's  private  mark,  they 
are  drawn  to  the  water's  edge  by 
elephants,  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
rising  floods  which  bear  them  down 
to  the  Government  timber-depot  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  ofP,  near  Maul- 
main. There  they  are  identified  and 
claimed  by  the  lessee's  agent,  who  pays 
the  fee  and  removes  his  timber  to  ship 
or  sell,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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This  apparently  haphazard  method 
of  conducting  the  trade  provides  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  numbers  of 
natives,  who  haunt  the  river  with 
canoes  and  ropes  to  collect  the  drifting 
logs ;  for  each  of  which  they  receive  a 
reward  of  eight  ammxM  at  the  depot. 
The  marks  obviate  the  likelihood  of 
the  timber  being  stolen  by  the  col- 
lectors, who  however  may  sometimes 
get  a  windfall  in  the  shape  of  an  un- 
branded  waif.  On  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Salween,  kyodansy  enormous 
cables  of  bamboos  lashed  together,  are 
stretched  across  from  bank  to  bank 
and  skim  the  surface  of  the  water, 
arresting  and  detaining  the  drifting 
timber  on  its  downward  course.  These 
the  watchers  at  the  kyodan  collect 
and  raft,  to  send  on  to  the  depot 
and  claim  the  salvage  due.  Easton, 
whose  knowledge  of  these  matters 
qualified  him  to  judge,  estimated 
that  on  our  upward  voyage  we  passed 
a  quantity  of  stranded  timber  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  Maulmain  mar- 
ket (the  largest  in  India)  for  at  least 
two  years.  This  represented  a  sum 
of  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  ster- 
ling in  inaccessible  logs  !  Much  of  the 
lumber  would  of  course  be  borne  away 
by  the  next  floods,  which  however  in 
their  turn  would  leave  more  in  the 
same  case. 

Whilst  I  have  been  admiring  the 
prospect  and  discussing  the  teak-trade, 
Easton  has  succeeded  in  getting  up 
the  rapid,  and  now  runs  in  alongside 
my  canoe,  heated^  breathless,  and 
ruffled  in  temper  at  the  delay.  The  sun 
is  hot,  and  the  men  are  exhausted  by 
their  efforts  to  work  the  boat 
up,  and  must  have  rest  before  con- 
tinuiog  the  laborious  paddle  through 
the  gorge.  The  servants'  canoe  is 
still  in  the  midst  of  its  difficulties 
and,  badly  steered,  sways  about  the 
stream  in  a  manner  that  every  moment 
threatens  its  destruction  against  the 
rocks. 

"They'll  lose  the  goats,"  says 
Easton,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
topee  :  **I  wish  Fd  taken  them  in  my 
own   canoe.      Hi,  Shway    Lee ! "    he 


shouts  to  his  servant,  "  hold  the  large 
goat,  he  will  fall  out." 

The  large  goat  is  rolling  about  with 
such  violence  that  Shway  Lee  has 
difficulty  in  securing  its  legs  and  throw- 
ing it  on  its  back.  It  is  safer  that 
way,  for  whilst  standing  it  had  passed 
the  time  making  half-hearted  attempts 
to  jump  overboard. 

The  canoe  eventually  arrives  in 
safety,  and  presently  all  three  crews 
settle  down  to  paddle  again,  and 
continue  the  slow  but  trying  journey 
together. 

By  and  by  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
gorge  and  emerge  upon  a  wider  part 
of  the  river,  where  the  current  is  less 
powerful,  and  we  can  make  better 
progress.  From  a  long  stretch  of  sand 
which  now  forms  the  left  bank,  we 
are  hailed  by  some  Burmans  who  have 
camped  there  to  cut  bamboos  on  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  crc^ssing  over 
to  hear  their  tidings  we  learn  that  a 
large  tiger  (all  tigers  are  large  until 
they  are  shot !)  has  visited  the  locality 
every  night  since  their  arrival  a  week 
before.  It  roars  so  much  that  they 
are  afraid  and  cannot  sleep,  and  hope 
the  white  strangers  will  bring  their 
guns  and  kill  it.  We  listen  to  their 
tale  of  woe  and  then  run  the  canoes 
ashore.  No  mistake  about  it :  nu- 
merous pugs  on  the  sand  confirm  the 
bamboo-cutters'  news,  so  the  baggage 
is  landed  and  the  tent  pitched  in  the 
shade  of  the  jungle. 

We  have  landed  on  a  belt  of  forest 
which  during  the  monsoon  is  an  island, 
for  behind  it  there  is  another  broad 
curving  sweep  of  sand,  studded  with 
rocks  and  pools  and  strewn  with  teak 
logs.  Here  and  there  the  forest  is 
divided  by  narrow  creeks  which  mark 
the  course  of  the  river  when  in  flood. 
Beyond  the  strip  of  sand  are  lofty 
hills,  whose  bamboo-covered  slopes  af- 
ford concealment  to  plentiful  game, 
for  sambhur  tracks  cross  and  recross 
the  sand  in  every  direction,  the  edge 
of  one  particular  pool  showing  it  to  be 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  deer  for  their 
nightly  drink. 

The  place  was  beyond  all  doubt  the 
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regular  beat  of  a  tiger,  probably  the 
one  of  wbich  £aston  had  heard  the 
stories  that  had  led  to  our  expedition. 
Fags  old  and  recent  formed  many  defi- 
nite well-trodden  paths,  one  of  which 
ran  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bam- 
boo-cutters' hut,  though  concealed  by 
jangle.  He  was  certainly  not  far  oft 
now,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves 
on  our  luck  in  finding  him  at  home. 

Betuming  to  camp  we  find  every  one 
hard  at  work  on  the  construction  of  a 
*^  lean-to  "  of  bamboos  and  grass,  under 
whose  shelter  our  followers  intend  to 
pass  the  night. 

Evening  is  closing  in,  and  we  must 
delay  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  of 
campaign  until  to-morrow,  when  we 
can  examine  the  locality.  The  difii- 
culty  of  river-transport  forbade  our 
bringing  cows,  and  no  one  could  be 
found  willing  to  seek  a  path  through 
the  jxmgle  by  which  they  might  be 
driven  in  this  direction.  Goats  are  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  larger  cattle, 
as  we  must  sit  over  them  all  night, 
for  a  tiger  would  carry  ofE  such  a  mere 
mouthful  as  soon  as  he  had  killed  it.  A 
cow  might  be  left  secured  in  a  suitable 
spot  and  watched  after  it  was  killed, 
for  the  tiger  would  take  a  bite  or  two 
from  the  throat  and  leave  the  carcase 
nntil  the  following  day,  when  he  might 
be  expected  to  return  late  in  the  after- 
noon to  his  meal.  Apparently  the 
tiger  rarely  kills  during  the  broad 
daylight,  and  as  seldom  eats  at  night ; 
but  I  express  this  opinion  with  diJffi- 
dence,  as  my  limited  knowledge  of  the 
species  is  confined  to  purely  *'  game  " 
tigers,  who  exist  solely  on  deer,  &c,, 
and  never  tax  the  village  cattle-pens 
for  their  meat. 

There  is  much  difficulty  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  goats  to-night  with 
'*  Stripes  "  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  our  decision  to  tether  them 
near  the  "  lean-to  "  is  productive  of  a 
good  deal  of  grumbling.  Tie  up  goats 
close  beside  poor  naked  boatmen) 
Why  they  will  cry  all  night  and  when 
the  tiger  comes  it  will  certainly  take 
a  man  instead  :  not  a  doubt  of  it ! 
Near  the  tent  now,  would  be  a  much 


safer  place.  However  \ve  persuade 
them  that  there  is  no  danger  (for  there 
really  is  none),  and  finally  after  light- 
ing large  fires  at  four  different  points 
round  the  lean-to,  the  occupants  con- 
sent to  picket  the  goats  to  stakes 
near  it. 

The  morning  breaks  cold  and  misty. 
Surrounded  as  we  are  by  mountains 
the  sun  cannot  fall  on  our  encamp- 
ment until  late ;  but  we  were  awakened 
early  by  the  weird  howling  of  the 
gibbon  monkeys  which  were  numerous, 
though  invisible,  on  the  hills  across 
the  river.  We  are  soon  dressed,  and 
drinking  our  coffee  by  the  fire  round 
which  the  men  are  congregated  shiver- 
ing, with  their  blankets  over  their 
heads. 

A  tour  of  inspection  is  necessary 
before  we  can  makVoar  arrangements ; 
and  previous  to  starting  I  recall  a  hint 
given  me  by  a  well-known  ahikari  in 
India  and  make  up  a  bundle  of  clothes 
— shirt,  trousers,  and  thick  coat — in  a 
towel  and  give  it  to  my  servant,  Moung 
Tso,  to  bury  till  evening.  The  earthy 
smell  thus  acquired  by  the  clothes 
renders  the  presence  of  humanity  less 
likely  to  be  detected  by  the  tiger. 

To  find  trees  adapted  for  macfums  is 
our  first  care,  and  in  such  extensive 
cover  the  only  difficulty  is  to  make  a 
choice.  However  we  soon  satisfy  our- 
selves, and  after  setting  some  of  the 
men  to  work,  go  back  to  camp  and 
breakfast. 

The  mist  has  cleared  away  and  the 
sun  is  growing  hot :  the  heat  and  the 
glare  from  the  white  sand  drive  Easton 
into  the  tent,  where  he  lies  smoking 
until  sleep  overtakes  him. 

It  would  never  do  to  disturb  the 
jungle  by  shooting  to-day,  so  I  called 
the  young  Burman,  who  owned  the  de- 
coy-cock, and  told  him  we  would  go  and 
catch  jungle-fowl.  Proud  of  the  in  vita 
tion,  he  armed  hiniself  with  a  bundle  of 
nooses,  and  taking  the  decoy  carefully 
under  his  arm,  led  the  way  across  the 
sand  into  the  shade  of  the  bamboo 
jungle  through  which  he  noiselessly 
and  swiftly  threaded  his  way.  Pre- 
sently   the   crow    of    a   jungle -cock 
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in  the  distance  brought  him  to  a 
standstill,  and  clearing  the  dead  leaves 
from  a  space  about  eight  feet  in  dia- 
meter, he  drove  the  peg,  to  which  the 
decoy  was  attached  by  the  leg,  into 
the  ground  and  set  about  placing  the 
snares.  Each  of  these  consisted  to  a 
piece  of  wood  six  inches  long,  to  which 
an  elastic  slip  of  bamboo  was  neatly 
spliced.  To  the  tip  of  the  bamboo  a 
plaited  horse-hair  slip-knot  was  bound, 
— the  snare,  when  stuck  into  the  earth, 
being  more  than  sufficient  to  withstand 
the  wildest  struggles  of  a  jungle  fowl. 
A  couple  of  dozen  such  nooses  were 
driven  in  at  intervals  to  completely 
surround  the  decoy,  but  well  out  of 
his  reach  as  he  strutted  round  and 
round  his  peg  scratching  amongst  the 
roots  and  pluming  himself. 

We  retired  behind  a  clump  of  bushes 
and  sat  down  to  await  victims.  A 
loud  crow  from  the  decoy  was  soon 
answered  by  one  from  a  cock  some  way 
off.  Our  bird  on  hearing  it  stood  more 
upright  and  seemed  to  listen  for  a  few 
seconds  before  responding,  which  he 
did  loudly  and  defiantly.  Again  the 
unseen  jungle- cock  crowed  :  it  was 
evidently  approaching  the  decoy  whose 
excitement  was  manifest.  He  tugged 
at  the  cord,  flapping  his  wings  and  call- 
ing angrily  as  he  tried  to  free  his  leg. 
As  the  stranger  drew  near  the  inter- 
change of  crows  became  less  vigorous, 
and  at  last  he  alighted  on  the  ground 
with  a  flutter  outside  the  ring  of 
nooses  which  were  almost  invisible  from 
our  ambush.  With  ruffled  feathers 
and  outstretched  head  he  manoeuvred 
round  the  decoy  which  stood  im- 
patiently awaiting  his  attack.  With 
a  shrill  cry  he  came  on,  straight  at 
the  foe,  thirsting  for  battle.  Alas 
for  his  hopes !  A  noose  tightens  round 
his  leg,  and  bending  double  with  the 
strain  the  springy  bamboo  converts 
his  charge  into  an  ignominious  sprawl 
and  whips  him  back  a  foot  with  out- 
spre»id  wings.  Plucky  little  chap,  he 
is  up  again  and  with  a  shake  of  his 
firmly  entangled  leg  makes  another 
charge  at  the  excited  decoy  with  the 
same  result.     The  boy  beside  me,  who 


has  been  watching  the  proceedings  with 
open-mouthed  interest,  does  not  seem 
in  a  hurry  to  complete  the  capture,  but 
after  a  poke  or  two  from  my  stick 
springs  up  and  seizes  the  snared  cock 
just  as  he  succumbs  to  his  fourth  rush. 
Fighting  his  human  foe  gamely  with 
beak  and  spurs  he  is  deposited  in  a 
bag  his  captor  carries,  where  he 
soon  gives  up  struggling  and  lies 
motionlesa 

The  common  jungle-cock  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  birds  in  India.  Ke- 
sembling  a  large  bantam  in  shape, 
with  bold  upright  carriage,  splen- 
didly varied  plumage  and  long  spurs, 
he  looks  a  game-cock  all  over  :  a 
determined  fighter,  he  does  not  know 
when  he  is  beaten,  and  I  have  seen  a 
bird  too  exhausted  to  use  his  spurs 
seize  his  opponent  by  the  hackle  and 
cling  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  a  bull- 
dog. The  Burman  enjoys  few  sports 
more  than  this;  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts seven  paddy-boats  out  of  ten 
may  be  seen  with  the  owner's  bird 
on  board  tied  by  the  leg,  for  a  bout 
of  fighting,  if  opportunity  occurs. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to 
dilate  upon  the  pleasures  and  excite- 
ments of  cock-fighting,  so  we  will  re- 
turn to  the  camp  where,  having  finished 
dinner,  I  called  on  Moung  Tso  to  pro- 
duce the  clothes  I  had  given  him  in  the 
morning.  He  received  the  order  and 
started  as  if  to  carry  it  out,  but  stopped 
suddenly  with  a  bewildered  look  round 
him.  Taking  a  large  splinter  of  bam- 
boo he  knelt  down  and  began  to  grab, 
in  a  speculative  uncertain  way,  in  the 
sand  behind  the  tent :  he  dug  out  a 
few  handfuls  and  paused,  rose  from 
his  knees,  and  looking  doubtfully 
about,  selected  a  spot  a  few  paces  fur- 
ther on  and  began  another  hole.  This 
attempt  also  proved  futile,  and  Moung 
Tso,  dropping  his  bamboo,  thought 
hard  for  at  least  three  minutes  with- 
out moving.  Again  he  roused  him- 
self, and  grasping  his  shovel  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  digging  a  third 
hole,  as  if  with  the  unswerving  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  clothes  this  time, 
whether  they  were  there  or  not.     l^o 
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result  again,  and  my  servant,  in  a 
profuse  perspiration  induced  by  over- 
taxed memory  and  hard  work,  sat 
down  and  rocked  himself  to  and  fro 
in  sheer  desperation.  Then  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  walked  hurriedly  tip 
and  down  round  the  groups  of  men, 
round  the  tent  and  the  fires,  his  eyes 
in  a  steady  fixed  gaze  upon  the  sand. 
Onoe  more  he  paused,  and  taking  a 
great  resolution  crawled  timidly  to 
my  knees,  and  crouching  respect- 
fully on  his  heels  begged  for  forgive- 
ness. He  could  not  find  my  honour^s 
clothes ! 

I  have  told  this  little  incident  as 
an  example  of  the  exceedingly  casual 
way  in  which  a  native  servant  performs 
his  work,  and  not  by  way  of  account- 
ing for  our  want  of  success  that  night ; 
for  Easton  and  I,  posted  in  our 
maekansy  patiently  watched  our  goats 
until  day,  undisturbed  by  the  tiger. 
We  have  all  read  the  thrilling  ao- 
oounts  of  successful  shooting  published 
in  the  sporting  papers  from  time  to 
time ;  but  no  one  obtrudes  a  record  of 
his  monotonous  wakeful  nights,  fruit- 
lessly spent  among  the  gloomy  sur- 
roundings of  the  jungle  waiting  for 
the  tiger  that  does  not  come  I 

Disappointed  (perhaps  unreason- 
ably) at  the  tiger's  failure  to  give  us 
a  meeting  on  the  night  we  were  pre- 
pared for  him,  we  next  day  decided  to 
let  him  take  his  chance,  and  arranged 
to  spend  the  approaching  night  on  the 
outlook  for  the  sambhur  which  had 
tempted  our  guns  on  the  previous  one. 
I  selected  for  my  ambush  a  nook 
on  a  low  sloping  rock,  overlooking  a 
large  pool  round  which  there  were 
numerous  fresh  tracks  of  deer.  This 
nook  I  had  roofed  in  roughly  with 
khine-grass  to  keep  off  the  heavy  dews, 
and  to  assist  in  concealing  me. 

It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night, 
clear  and  cold,  when  I  took  up  my 
station  shortly  after  dark,  accompanied 
by  a  young  E^aren,  to  whom  I  intrusted 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  me  awake. 
Hour  after  hour  we  sat  there  three 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sand  to 
which  the  rock  shelved  gently  down  ; 


the  startling  bark  of  a  distant  deer, 
the  musical  ringing  call  of  the  bell- 
bird,  and  the  screaming  of  insects  in 
the  foliage  around,  were  the  only  signs 
of  life.  Cold  and  chilly  the  night  drew 
on,  whilst  on  the  far  side  of  the  pool, 
well  out  of  range,  an  occasional  samb- 
hur issued  from  the  jungle  and  stalked 
solitary  and  ghost-like  across  the  sand, 
stopping  every  dozen  yards  to  sniff 
the  air  suspiciously.  Wearied  and 
sleepy,  I  lay  back  against  the  rock 
as  a  sambhur  disappeared  for  the  third 
time  without  giving  me  a  shot  :  my 
rifle  lay  across  my  knees,  and  some 
evil  spirit  prompted  me  to  open  the 
breech,  that  it  might  lie  more  easily 
upon  them. 

The  moon  was  sinking,  and  the 
white  clammy  mist  came  rolling  in 
huge  billows  down  the  mountain-side, 
hiding  the  trees  thirty  yards  away, 
and  making  the  night  colder  and 
damper  with  its  heavy  shroud.  Dark- 
ness and  discomfort  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  nerves,  and  I  felt,  as  I  sat 
there,  in  no  mood  for  great  deeds  of 
daring.  Tired  and  indifferent  I  had 
dozed  off  to  sleep,  when  my  com- 
panion touched  my  arm  lightly  and 
whispered  the  single  word,  kya 
(tiger).  I  awoke  with  a  start,  and 
looked  in  the  direction  indicated. 
Here  he  was,  coming  slowly  through 
the  mist,  straight  towards  the  rock, 
with  the  easy  rolling  swagger  a  tiger 
affects  when  he  is  on  the  prowl.  I 
clutch  my  rifle  and  snap  the  breech. 
Great  heavens  I  for  the  first  time 
since  I  owned  the  weapon,  it  rqfuaes 
to  dose  I 

The  tiger,  off  which  I  have  not 
taken  my  eyes,  has  reached  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  and  attracted  by  my  move- 
ments, deliberately  pauses  to  gaze  at 
the  apparition  it  beholds.  With  the 
useless  rifle  in  my  hands,  I  sit  facing 
it,  utterly  unable  to  move,  and  the 
Karen,  crouched  beside  me  with  his 
head  between  his  knees  and  his  hands 
clasped  above  it,  is  trembling  in  every 
limb.  The  lithe  grey-looking  form  is 
only  six  feet  from  me,  and  with  two 
short  steps  can   enter  the  nook  and 
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select  either  of  us  at  his  leisure.  The 
fixed  stare  of  the  blazing  green  eye- 
balls seems  to  paralyse  me ;  for  fully 
half  a  minute — it  seemed  an  hour — 
he  stands  there  motionless,  but  at 
length  passes  on,  still  keeping  his 
eyes  on  me  until  he  disappears 
round  the  corner  of  the  rock  a  few 
feet  away. 

Believed  of  that  appalling  stare  I 
breathe  more  freely,  and  straining  my 
eyes  in  the  direction  I  expect  the  tiger 
will  take,  with  desperate  eagerness 
exert  all  my  strength  to  close  the 
breech  of  the  rifle.  I  can  feel  no 
obstruction,  for  it  is  of  course  too 
(lark  to  see,  but  it  will  not  close, 
and  I  pause — to  see  once  more  that 
mesmeric  gaze  fixed  upon  me  ! 

DissatisBed  with  his  first  scrutiny, 
the  tiger  has  passed  round  the  rock 
and  returned  to  repeat  it.  It  is 
sickening.  Helples'S  and  dazed,  I  sit 
there  blankly  returning  the  steadfast 
stare  that  so  perfectly  unnerves  me. 
This  interview  lasts  longer  than  the 
first :  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  even  if 
I  would.  The  perspiration  streams 
down  my  face,  and  I  feel  the  cold 
drops  trickling  slowly  down  my  back. 
How  I  curse  the  brute  for  his  calm 
dispassionate  gaze  !  How  I  curse  my 
own  folly  in  not  having  selected  a 
tree  to  shoot  from  !  For  now,  though 
I  am  shaking  all  over,  a  strange  de- 
fiant feeling  is  creeping  over  me,  and 
— thank  God  !  the  tiger  once  more 
turns  away,  and  this  time  quietly 
takes  the  path  towards  the  opposite 
jungles,  disappearing  into  the  fog- 
wrapped  night.  Gone!  and  I  lie  back 
and  give  way  to  a  fit  of  "  cold  shivers,*' 
such  as  I  have  never  felt  before,  and 
for  half  an  hour  I  see  nothing  but 
eyes,  round,  fierce,  glaring  green  eyes, 
wherever  I  turn  my  own. 


No  daybreak  sorely  was  ever  so 
long  delayed  as  that  we  now  anxiously 
wait  for,  but  it  comes  at  length,  and 
cramped  and  shivering  I  hasten  to 
examine  the  rifle.  A  small,  but  thick 
fleshy  leaf  had  found  its  way  into  the 
''  grip"  action,  and,  crushed  though  it 
was,  the  stringy  fibres  refused  to  al- 
low the  close-fitting  mechanism  to 
work.  The  Kai'en  who  is  watchiog 
me  murmurs  in  Burmese, "  witchcraft," 
and  after  the  night  I  have  just  passed 
through  I  am  more  than  half  inclined 
to  agree  with  him. 

We  dragged  ourselves  back  to  camp, 
and  at  once  organised  a  party  to  follow 
up  the  pugs,  but  our  chase  was  use- 
less :  we  neither  saw  nor  heard 
anything  of  that  tiger  again  during 
our  stay. 

Curiously  enough,  only  two  weeks 
afterwards  information  was  brought 
to  Easton  that  a  Karen  who  bad  se- 
lected that  identical  rock  to  shoot 
sambhur  from,  had  been  pounced  upon 
and  carried  off  by  a  tiger  as  he  left 
his  hiding-place  just  before  daylight 
Screams  were  heard  by  his  brother, 
who  occupied  a  safe  position  near,  and 
on  going  to  the  spot  at  sunrise,  he 
found  the  gun  and  bag  belonging  to 
his  hapless  relative  on  the  sand.  ^Kger 
pugs  and  a  few  blood-marks  told  the 
silent  tale,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the 
unfortunate  man's  body,  or  even  of 
his  clothing,  was  ever  found  by  the 
friends  who  made  search  for  his  re- 
mains. Easton's  informs  nt  added  with 
grave  simplicity :  *'  The  white  face  of 
your  friend  was  new  to  the  tiger :  on 
that  account  he  escaped." 

My  story  is  told.  I  have  met  tigen 
in  various  circumstances  since,  but  of 
none  have  I  so  vivid  a  recollection  as 
the  one  whose  visit  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  in  this  paper. 
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Thb  monster  of  Frairdal  had  a  love. 
"The  6ea-gi*een  one/'  as  the  fussy, 
florid  Madame  de  Stael  first  called  him, 
and  as  Carlyle  by  dint  of  constant 
repetition  has  taught  us  all  to  call  him, 
was  beloved  of  a  woman.  £l6anore 
Duplay  was  the  second  daughter  of 
Maurice  Duplay,  Robespierre's  host  in 
the  little  house  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honor6,  where  he  lived  with  two  short 
exceptions  from  July  17th,  1791, 
until  his  terrible  death  in  1794. 
Her  father  was  not  exactly  a  poor 
cabinet-maker,  or  joiner  as  Thiers  has 
it.  He  was  a  self-made  man,  it  is  true, 
bom  at  St.  Didier  la  Seauve  in  the 
Lyonnais,  fifty  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, who  by  energy  in  his  business 
bad  acquired  some  fifteen  thousand 
livres  a  year  in  house  property,  and 
lived  in  the  better  end  of  the  Rue  St. 
Honor^  not  very  far  from  its  junction 
with  the  Rue  Royale.  The  district 
bas  been  very  considerably  altered 
since  the  Revolution.  It  was  then  a 
block  of  buildings  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine 
(then  generally  known  as  the  Boulevard 
Bempart),  on  the  west  by  the  Rue 
Royale  (also  called  the  Rue  Rempart), 
on  the  east  by  the  Rue  de  Luxembourg 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Rue  St.  Honors. 
The  convent  of  the  Conception  faced 
tbe  Rue  Luxembourg,  and  its  gardens 
stretched  immediately  behind  the 
bouses  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors  of  which 
Duplay's  was  one.  The  convent  is  now 
gone,  and  the  whole  block  of  buildings 
bas  been  intersected  by  the  Rue 
Dupbot.  The  Rue  de  Rivoli  had  not 
then  been  constructed,  and  the  Rue  St. 
Honor^  was  still  the  main  thorough- 
fare between  east  and  west  Paris 
north  of  the  river.  Duplay's  house 
was  No.  366  :  a  new  house  was  built 
on  the  site  in  1816  and  is  numbered 


398.  The  old  house  in  which  Robes- 
pierre lived  was  one  of  those  curious 
structures  with  a  carriage-gate  and  a 
courtyard  inside,  which  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  Quartier  St.  Germain.  At 
one  end  of  the  courtyard  was  a  shed 
for  storing  wood,  and  little  gardens, 
some  twenty  feet  square  altogether, 
partitioned  off  between  Duplay's  five 
children:  at  the  other  end  was  the 
workshop.  The  windows  of  the  dwell- 
ing house  looked  out  on  the  court- 
yard on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  on 
the  garden  of  the  convent.  The  situa- 
tion was  of  course  eminently  convenient 
to  Robespierre.  It  was  within  five 
minutes  walk  of  the  Jacobins  Club,  and 
not  much  further  from  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Convention  in  the  Tuileiies, 
or  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
in  the  Place  du  Carousel.  He  lived 
in  the  house  of  Duplay,  as  has  been 
said,  for  the  most  stirring  period  of 
his  life,  insisting  on  making  a  payment 
for  his  lodging,  which  Duplay  very  un- 
willingly received.  The  daughter 
£l^nore,  was  in  the  last  year  of 
Robespierre's  life  about  twenty-five, 
he  being  then  barely  thirty-five.  The 
story  of  their  love  has  nothing  in  it  so 
softly  poetical  as  the  love  of  Camille 
Desmoulins  and  his  Lucile.  There  is 
no  monument  of  it  remaining  so 
boisterously  passionate  as  the  love- 
letters  of  Mirabeau  to  Sophie.  But 
as  the  picture  of  the  softer  side  of  a 
man  who  is  not  commonly  supposed  to 
have  had  any  human  weakness,  except 
vanity,  in  his  composition,  the  story  of 
Maximilian  Robespierre  and  the 
woman  who  was  betrothed  to  him 
may  be  worth  telling.  I  have  tried  to 
make  her  tell  it  in  two  letters  to  a 
fiiend  in  La  Yendde.  The  friend  is 
imaginary  ;  but  there  is  no  asser- 
tiop  in  MdUe.  Duplay's  story  which 
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cannot   be  supported  by  evidence  of 
undoubted  authenticity. 


I. 


KuE  HoNORift,  366, 

19  Kivose^  An  11. 
[January  8<A,  1794.] 

Oh  my  poor  Jeannette!  How  I 
pity  you  in  these  terrible  times  in  your 
mad  province  I  Now  that  Kl^ber  has 
been  so  victoriousat  Le  Mans  [December 
12th  1793]  perhaps  you  rebels  will 
be  at  peace  at  last.  And  you  are  a 
rebel,  Jeannette,  you,  you!  I  can 
hardly  believe  when  I  read  that  letter 
of  yours  that  you  are  the  same  Jeannette 
that  stayed  with  us  in  Paris  five  years 
ago.  Why,  how  we  talked  then  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  fatherland,  and  you 
were  as  anxious  as  any  of  us  to  do  good 
to  the  poor  people  we  saw  on  our  way 
to  Vincennes.  Yet  now  ^  you  are  as 
ferocious  an  aristocrat  as  the  maddest 
of  the  emigrants  at  Ooblentz.  Your 
letter  is  like  one  of  M.  de  Calonne's 
pamphlets,  just  as  fierce  and  nearly 
as  foolish.  If  a  H^bertist  found  it,  the 
mad  Chaumette  would  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  proving  it  a  "  Royalist 
emblem.*' 

Yes !  We  have  parted  far  asunder 
in  these  terrible  five  years.  Papa, 
who  was  so  quiet  and  businesslike 
when  you  remember  him,  is  quiet 
still,  but  he  goes  every  day  to  the 
Revolutionary  jury  and  every  night 
to  the  Jacobins.  Elizabeth,  little 
Elizabeth,  whom  everybody  scolded 
for  being  so  giddy,  was  married  six 
months  ago  to  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, a  young  man  from  Arras 
named  Le  Bas.  As  for  me,  Jeannette, 
you  will  have  to  outlaw  me:  I  am 
outside  the  law  of  the  good  people  in 
La  Yendee.  Maximilian  Robespierre 
is  not  a  mere  lodger  in  our  house, 
though  of  course  he  pays  for  his  little 
room  (the  one  you  slept  in,  over  the 
workshop) :  he  would  be  too  proud  to 
take  anything  for  nothing.  He  is  to 
be  my  husband  when  these  troublous 
days  are  over,     I  am  his  betrothed, 


and  he  is  all  the  world  to  me.  So  you 
will  see  how  pained  I  was  when  I  i%ad 
your  letter  and  all  the  names  you 
chose  to  call  him.  Can  I  never  make 
you  see  him  as  I  see  him  %  I  suppose 
I  cannot,  but  I  shall  try. 

It  is  two  years  and  a  half  now  since 
he  came  to  Uve  with  us.  It  was  after 
the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
when  every  one  was  fearing  reaction. 
He  was  at  the  Jacobins  in  the  evening 
trying  to  encourage  the  patriots,  and 
father  would  have  him  come  to  us  for 
that  one  night,  instead  of  wandering 
o:ff  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  Sain- 
tonge,  in  the  Marais.  I  dare  say  you 
may  have  heard  that  he  hid  himself 
in  fear  that  night.  Madame  Roland 
told  her  friends  that  she  went  to  offer 
to  hide  him,  and  found  him  gone ;  but 
I  know  she  never  entered  the  Rue  de 
Saintonge  at  all,  and  another  Jacobin 
who  came  to  her  for  shelter  was  told 
that  her  hotel  was  too  exposed,  and 
that  she  had  no  shelter  to  give.  In- 
deed it  was  poor  shelter  that  we  had 
to  offer  him — so  near  the  big  houses 
in  the  Rue  Royale,  so  near  Fayette 
and  his  guards  in  the  Tuileries.  Bat 
it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  have  him 
there  that  we  never  let  him  leave  us, 
except  once  when  he  went  for  six 
weeks  to  his  home  in  Arras,  and  once 
when  his  sister  Charlotte  came  making 
mischief. 

"Why  was  it  a  pleasured'  I  hear 
you  say.  "  Is  he  not  the  monster,  the 
antichrist,  who  has  ordered  our  priests 
to  be  imprisoned,  who  has  murdered 
every  one.  Royalist  or  Girondin  %  " 

Perhaps  you  would  be  surprised  if 
I  told  you  I  thought  him  only  too 
conscientious,  so  afraid  to  do  wrong 
that  he  sometimes  takes  too  long  in 
making  up  his  mind.  Yet  so  it  is. 
Do  not  think  of  him  as  a  hunter  of 
priests,  for  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
does  not  like  their  impostures,  of  course. 
I  remember  how  angry  he  was  last 
time  he  went  to  Arras,  when  he  heard 
them  pretend  to  the  poor  country- 
people  that  they  had  wrought  miracles 
on  a  certain  townsman,  though  they 
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did  not  dare  to  mention  it  to  his 
fellow-townsmen  who  knew  that  no 
miracle  had  been  wrought  at  all.  And 
he  does  not  care  for  the  trivial  dogmas 
with  which  religion  has  been  over- 
laden. You  did  not  care  about  them 
either,  Jeannette,  in  the  old  times ; 
but  I  believe  you  like  anything  which 
is  getting  beaten,  and  dogmas  have 
certainly  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it 
lately.  But  if  you  put  aside  dogmas 
and  impostures,  just  as  in  politics  you 
must  put  aside  the  petty  personal 
details  which  often  obscure  principles, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  there 
is  no  more  religious  man  than  Maxi- 
milian. His  has  always  been  a  reli- 
gious family.  There  is  a  tradition  at 
Arras  that  they  fled  from  Ireland  for 
religion's  sake  two  hundred  years  ago. 
^Maximilian  was  always  friendly  to 
the  Chapter  of  Paris  when  he  was  in 
the  Constituent.  He  spoke  too  in 
favour  of  larger  pensions  for  the 
humble  clergy.  He  hates  the  very 
idea  of  the  **  Feast  of  Reason  "  (fancy 
worshipping  a  woman  he  would  not 
even  speak  to!)  and  all  the  other 
Hebertist  excesses.  I  myself,  I  could 
not  live  without  religion.  I  remem- 
ber how  in  the  old  times  you  and  I 
went  together  one  fifteenth  of  August 
to  hear  the  beautiful  singing  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Eilles  d'Assomptiou.  I 
remember  how  pious  I  felt  at  my  first 
communion  in  the  convent  of  the  Con- 
ception hard  by.  Now  I  do  not  care 
so  much  for  ceremonies  or  for  choir- 
singing,  often  only  half-articulate  like 
the  song  of  the  bii-ds ;  but  I  love  to  medi- 
tate on  the  God  of  Nature,  or  to  hear 
my  love  speak  of  Him  in  those 
wonderful  tones  of  his.  Oh,  if  you 
could  hear  him  I  I  sometimes  fancy 
bim  a  priest  himself.  He  is  to  me 
what  the  priest  used  to  be  when  I 
was  a  little  girl.  He  is  always  pro- 
per when  others  are  wicked,  dresses 
Bo  Deatly  when  others  slouch  about 
like  slovens.  He  has  his  Old  Testa- 
ment —  Racine,  Comeille,  Voltaire ; 
and  his  Gospel — Rousseau.  He  reads 
them  to  us  sometimes,  not  as  the  false 


priests  used  to  drone  their  gospels  that 
they  were  paid  to  preach,  but  so  beau- 
tifully that  in  the  pathetic  parts  we 
sometimes  all  burst  into  tears.  He  be- 
lieves it  all  so  thoroughly  :  he  is  so  con- 
scious of  a  mission  to  teach  it.  The 
crowds  gather  round  him  in  the  Jaco- 
bins, as  round  a  great  preacher  to  hear 
his  text  and  his  sermon.  He  says  it  so 
that  one  cannot  disbelieve.  Do  you 
know  I  sometimes  carry  the  thought 
further,  and  ask  myself  whether  one 
so  good  and  so  pure  can  become  a  hus- 
band to  me  ?  I  think  he  ought  to  be 
celibate  as  a  priest  1  But  if  I  told 
him  so  he  would  be  shocked,  poor 
man  1  It  is  contrary  to  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  clergy. 

Then  you  call  him  cruel.  I  am  sure 
I  have  never  seen  him  so.  When  we 
are  walking  together  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  with  his  dear  dog  Brount  fol- 
lowing us,  we  sometimes  sit  down  and 
the  little  Savoyards  come  trooping 
round,  and  I  never  saw  him  send  them 
away  without  giving  them  something. 
And  he  is  so  kind  to  us  all  and  so 
thoughtful.  I  can  see  your  look  of 
horror,  you  proselyte  of  La  Roche- 
jaquelin  and  the  Chouans !  You  point 
me  to  the  guillotine  and  ask  me,  is  not 
that  his  work  ? 

No,  Jeannette,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
I  will  allow  just  this  much,  that  I 
sometimes  wish  he  had  done  more  to 
keep  back  the  others.  L  fancy  he  does 
not  always  realize  the  things  that  are 
done  under  cover  of  his  reputation. 
He  thinks  so  much  of  principles  that 
he  sometimes  forgets  facts.  I  have 
never  told  him  so,  for  when  we  are 
alone  together  (it  is  not  often — every 
morning  he  is  at  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  every  afternoon  at  the 
Convention,  every  evening  at  the 
Jacobins)  he  always  tries  to  escape 
from  these  terrible  things  and  to  give 
play  to  his  fancy.  And  then  he  said 
once,  d  propos  of  poor  Th6roigne  de 
Mericourt,  that  he  thought  the  duty 
of  a  woman  did  not  lie  on  the  political 
platform.  So  I  have  never  dared  to 
speak.     Yet  I  know  he  is  troubled  at 
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heart  about  it  all.  He  has  done  his 
best  now  and  again.  He  saved  seventy- 
three  Girondins  this  time  last  year, 
and  he  is  very  proud  of  the  letter  they 
sent  to  thank  him  for  his  generous 
opposition  to  the  decree  proposed 
against  them.  But  he  is  not  so 
powerful  as  you  think  him.  He  is 
thwarted  on  every  side.  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  Camot,Fouch6, 
CoUot  d'Herbois,  Billaud- Varennes, 
the  two  Prieurs,  Robert  Lintot  and 
Herault  Seychelles  (Danton's  man)  are 
all  against  him.  Bar^re  is  anybody's 
friend  who  wants  flowery  writing  done 
and  will  pay  for  it.  Only  Gouthon 
and  St.  Just  are  with  him.  With  the 
party  so  divided  how  can  he  hold  his 
own? 

And  for  my  own  part  I  have  not 
much  pity  for  men  who  have  met  the 
fate  they  deserved.  Least  of  all  do  I 
pity  your  Royalihts :  Louis  Gapet  and 
his  wife  were  the  source  of  all  our 
evils :  she  was  so  foolish,  and  he  so 
false.  Surely  you  do  not  praise  the 
men  who  went  to  Coblentz  and  got 
the  foreigners  to  invade  France,  or  the 
others  who  stayed  here  and  intrigued  ? 
And  the  Girondins  did  their  best  to 
make  their  own  death  inevitable.  You 
do  not  know  perhaps  what  a  poor 
creature  Roland  was.  "If  you  are 
inviting  Roland,"  Danton  said  once, 
"you  must  invite  Madame  Roland, 
too,  for  every  one  knows  Roland  is  not 
in  sole  charge  of  his  department." 
And  he  was  the  best  of  them.  Brissot 
was  bribed.  They  were  all  mean  and 
intriguing,  and  they  were  just  as  cruel 
as  the  worst  of  us.  It  was  they  who 
started  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
Do  you  remember  how  Isnard  himself 
threatened  Paris,  this  beautiful  Paris, 
with  de$ti*uction  1  How  could  they 
be  allowed  to  rule  when  they  started 
a  mob  to  sing  on  the  Boulevards,  for 
the  heads  of  Marat,  Robespierre  and 
Danton  and  all  their  followers  ? 

And  I  sometimes  think  we 
must  be  drifting  on  to  more  execu- 
tions. How  can  they  live  together, 
those  incompatibles  1    The  H^bertists, 


atheists,  madmen !  I  do  not  know  so 
much  about  them,  for  father  will  not 
let  me  read  the  P^re  Duchesne.*  But 
they  are  beyond  the  pale.  And  the 
Dantonists,  what  of  them  f  There  are 
some  of  them  one  cannot  but  lika 
There  is  Gamille.  How  inimitable  is 
he  and  his  Lucile  !  Yet  I  will  tell 
you  a  story  to  show  you  the  other  side 
of  his  life  and  his  party's  lifa  He 
called  here  one  day  on  his  way  to  the 
Jacobins  and  gave  my  sister  a  book 
to  keep  for  him  till  he  came  back. 
The  poor  little  thing  opened  it: 
imagine  her  horror  when  she  found  it 
full  of  filthy  pictures  !  Even  Lucile  is 
so  free  with  Freron  and  others,  that 
every  one  but  Gamille  suspects  her. 
And  Danton  himself — one  trembles 
to  speak  of  him — but,  as  St.  Just  asks, 
"Whence  comes  the  wealth  around 
him?"  How  can  we  regenerate  the 
nation  unless  the  leaders  are  pure  t  I 
do  not  know  where  my  poor  Maximil- 
ian is  drifting  to  among  them  all 
I  do  not  think  he  knows  himself.  As 
yet  he  tries  to  shut  his  eyes  to  their 
divisions  and  to  see  the  best  side  of 
every  one.  Last  night  in  the  Jacobins 
there  was  a  characteristic  example. 
Were  you  in  the  Refectory  of  the 
Jacobins  when  you  were  in  Paris  1  I 
know  you  went  to  the  chapel,  to  see 
the  tomb  of  Pierre  Mignard.  You 
can  imagine  how  often  we  go,  now 
that  it  is  the  home  of  the  patriots. 
We  women  sit  in  a  gallery  by  our- 
selves, with  a  balustrade  round  it.  It 
was  not  high  enough  to  prevent  poor 
Th(^roigne  jumping  over  it  one  day, 
and  rushing  at  my  Maximilian  who 
was  presiding,  and  who  hates  anything 
unseemly.  Ah  I  how  great  he  is  in 
the  Jacobins!  When  Mirabeau  pre- 
sided there  and  tried  to  stop  him,  he 
rallied  the  patriots  round  him,  and  the 
great  man  in  his  turn  had  only  his 
thirty  voices.  When  he  came  back 
from  Flanders  they  voted  him  unani- 
mously to  the  chair.  Yet  last  night 
though  he  was  less  successful,  less 
applauded,  I  thought  him  nobler  than 
^  The  organ  of  the  H^bertistB. 
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ever  before.  It  was  a  discussion  on  a 
petty  quarrel —  the  Fhillipeaux  ques- 
tion— in  which  our  poor  friend 
Camille  seems  to  have  misbehayed 
himself.  All  was  confusion  and  miser- 
able personalities  till  Bobespierre  got 
up.  Then  he  lifted  them  away  from 
httle  things  to  great,  and  condemned 
the  crimes  of  the  English  government 
and  the  vices  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion. At  first  they  would  not  listen : 
Goapilleau  and  Lachevardi^re  got  up 
to  ventilate  some  grievance  as  to  the 
doings  in  your  wretched  La  Vendue; 
but  at  last  he  prevailed.  He  lifted 
them  up  from  their  squabbles  to  the 
principles  they  were  all  united  on,  and 
for  the  moment  all  went  well.  But 
how  can  they  remain  united  1  I  often 
fancy  they  are  hurrying  one  after 
another  to  the  grave. 

Can  you  understand  now  why  I 
love  him  1  1  see  him  not  as  the  cruel 
strong  man  who  looks  his  crime  in 
the  face,  but  as  the  man  of  noblest 
purpose,  purest  unselfishness  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  the  most  patriotic, 
the  best. 

It  may  be  a  delusion,  Jeannette,  but 
it  absorbs  the  whole  soul  of 
Yours  ever  devotedly, 

£l^anore  Duplay. 


II. 

Rub  HoNORjft,  866, 
^  1  Frudidorf  An  II. 

[August  17,  1794.] 

My  D£ab  Jeannette, — It  is  over. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  can  write  it  all, 
and  yet  I  must  say  it  or  my  heart  will 
break.  Within  the  last  ten  days  I 
have  lost  my  mother,  strangled  by  the 
women  of  evil  life  in  the  prison  of  Ste. 
Pelagic.  My  sister,  with  the  little 
baby  at  her  breast,  has  lost  her  hus- 
band. I  have  lost  mine — may  I  call 
him  mine)  Father,  brother,  even  my 
brother-in-law,  away  in  the  Haute 
Loire  ~  all  have  been  arrested  1  I, 
too,  have  been  arrested,  lest  perhaps  I 
might  wander  round  the  prison  as 
Lucilo  did.     Yet  I  do  not  think  it  was 


as  terrible  to  be  arrested  as  it  was  to 
be  released.  When  I  came  back 
to  this  old  house  of  ours,  when  I  saw 
the  empty  workshop,  and  over  it  the 
little  room  where  he  had  lived  so  long, 
I  first  began  to  realize  that  it  was  not 
all  a  dream. 

Oh,  that  little  room  I  How  plain 
and  simple  it  was  I  The  writing-table, 
the  straw-bottomed  chairs,  and  the 
little  bookcase  with  the  books  we 
knew  so  well.  And  then  the  bed  with 
the  blue  damask  curtains  with  white 
flowers  on  them,  made  out  of  an  old 
dress  of  mother's.  That  government 
spares  nothing  :  all  those  littlo  things 
are  confiscated  :  they  are  to  be  sold  at 
auction  in  the  Palais  Boyal.  At  least 
I  have  his  picture,  the  little  medallion 
by  Collet.     That  I  must  never  lose. 

And  then  when  I  go  to  our  own 
room  and  look  out  on  the  convent-gar- 
dens and  see  them,  too,  empty,  I  b^^ 
to  realize  how  dreary  is  the  world.  It 
seems  like  a  terrible  dream,  wherein 
ogre  follows  ogre,  meaningless,  form- 
less, but  terrible.  At  first  we  are 
walking  as  it  were  in  pleasant  pas- 
tures, or  (shall  1  say  ?).  as  a  Paul  and 
Virginia,  making  for  ourselves  a  de- 
sert island  in  the  midst  of  this  crowded 
Paris.  But  the  shipwreck  came  all  too 
soon,  and  the  wild  waves  have  taken 
the  wrong  one. 

He  had  been  ill  at  ease  for  months 
past.  He  saw  the  faction  of  selfish 
men  ever  growing  stronger.  As  one 
after  another  died,  he  saw  others  start 
up.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  make  the 
general  will  prevail  against  the  selfish 
individual  interests.  The  people,  to 
whom  we  looked,  in  whom  we  believed 
— the  men  of  the  /aubourgsy  that  he 
was  fighting  for — seemed  demoralized 
ever  since  Hubert's  orgies.  It  all 
was  hopeless.  As  if  to  '  gather 
strength  for  a  last  effort  he  wished 
to  escape  from  it  all  for  a  while,  and 
commune,  as  he  said,  with  Nature 
and  with  me.  So  for  three  weeks  he 
seldom  went  even  to  the  Jacobins,  but 
wandered  o£E  with  me  to  the  long 
walks  at  Versailles.     I  said  I  loved  to 
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see  those  trees  growing  wild  that  had 
been  so  long  clipped  and  made  to  look 
false  like  the  painted  ladies  of  the 
Court ;  but  somehow  he  loved  order  so 
well  and  system  that  I  think  he  would 
like  to  have  had  them  clipped  again, 
though  clipped  perhaps  in  a  di£Perent 
way  from  the  King's  gardener's 
fashion.  It  was  so  in  everything. 
He  did  not  love  disorder  as  some  do. 
He  longed  to  see  the  people  build  up 
a  rule — a  firm,  humane  rule.  He  was 
often  sick  at  heart  to  see  how  hard  it 
was,  with  war  and  rebellion  and  want 
on  every  side.  Yet  he  never  lost  faith. 
Even  on  the  last  day,  the  ninth  Ther- 
midor,  he  went  to  the  Convention 
hopeful.  Father  was  sad  and  I  was 
sad,  but  he  would  have  me  go  to  hear 
him  conquer.  And  so  I  was  in  the 
Convention  through  that  fatal  day.  I 
had  not  been  there  so  often  as  I  had 
been  at  the  Jacobins.  The  meeting- 
place  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  the  same  for  three 
years  and  more.  The  National  Assem- 
bly had  changed  from  place  to  place. 
Somehow  I  never  felt  so  much  at  home 
there — perhaps  because  he  did  not — 
and  least  of  all  on  that  last  day.  Oh, 
Jeannette !  it  was  like  hell  1  Tallien 
was  in  the  chair,  but  no  man  kept 
order.  St.  Just  arose,  and  with  his 
strangely  beautiful  boy's  face  went  to 
the  tribune.  The  cowards  would  not 
hear  him,  and  he  stood  still  with  his 
dreamy  eyes  on  fire  and  his  strong 
mouth  resolute,  fixed,  facing  them  all. 
Tallien  interposed,  but  not  for  fair- 
ness' sake.  *'  To  end  the  divisions  of 
the  assembly,"  he  said —  and  the  words 
remain  in  my  ear  as  he  hissed  them 
out — "  I  demand  that  the  veil  be  rent 
once  and  for  all."  And  then  the 
assembly  roared  its  hoarse  applause. 
The  demons  round  Collot  d'Herbois 
shouted,  and  the  frogs  of  the  marsh 
croaked.  And  Tallien  went  on  and 
ended :  ^'  I  am  armed  with  a  dagger, 
if  the  Convention  has  not  the  courage 
to  decree  the  impeachment  of  Robes- 
pierre." IViaximilian  rushed  to  the 
tribune,  pale,  angry,  but  not  afraid. 


I  think  they  still  feared  the  effect  of 
his  eloquence  ;  and  lest  the  frogs 
should  not  croak  loud  enough  TaUien 
kept  sounding  his  bell,  while  my 
poor  love  went  back  to  his  place,  and 
then  again  to  tbe  tribune,  and  again 
to  his  place.  Tallien  proposed  the 
arrest  of  Henriot  and  every  one  likely 
to  aid  us  in  the  city.  And  lastly,  when 
they  had  cut  off  all  help  from  him, 
Luchet  rose  to  propose  Robespierre's 
arrest.  Augustine,  his  brave  brother, 
was  ready.  He  called  out  for  leave  to 
share  his  brother's  death,  and  they  did 
not  refuse  him.  And  young  M.  Le  Bas, 
Elizabeth's  husband,  and  Couthon  and 
St.  Just  were  condemned  with  them. 
M.  David,  the  painter,  cried  out :  "  I 
will  drink  the  hemlock  with  thee, 
Eobespierre  1  "  It  sounded  very  fise, 
but  I  do  not  like  David.  He  is  too 
coarse,  too  loud,  and  not  very  earnest, 
I  think.  I  like  poor  Greuze  better, 
though  no  one  looks  at  his  pictures 
now. 

Yet  still  the  Convention  seemed 
unable  to  put  its  vote  into  effect.  The 
gaards  would  not  advance  :  they  oonld 
not  be  made  to  do  the  demon's  work 
But  quietly  and  sternly  Maximilian 
arose  and  of  his  own  will  obeyed  the 
Assembly.     I  never  saw  him  again. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  all  hap- 
pened just  as  I  have  told  it.  It  is  all 
blurred  in  my  memory  already.  I 
think  I  heard  Collot  d'Herbois,  the 
actor,  speaking,  while  poor  mother 
helped  me  out.  We  were  not  long 
together  before  we  were  dragged  off 
each  to  a  separate  prison — she  for 
ever  1  I  lay  in  prison  all  through  the 
struggle  in  the  night-time,  all  through 
the  tenth,  when  he  fell.  Perhaps  it 
is  as  well  I  did  not  see  the  poor  shat- 
tered body  borne  past  our  house,  and 
the  brutal  women  stopping  to  jeer  at 
us.  They  kept  me  in  prison  a  little 
longer  and  then  turned  me  out :  I  was 
not  worthy  to  die  with  him  ! 

Ah !  Jeannette,  you  do  not  knovr 
how  black  the  world  is  now  that  he 
no  longer  lightens  it :  how  meaning- 
less Rousseau  seems,  when  he  is  no 
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longer  here  to  expoand  him :  how 
hopeless  the  outlook  of  the  fatherland 
now  that  he  no  longer  encourages  us. 
The  soldiers  may  win  battles  perhaps, 
but  for  what]  Whether  we  conquer 
or  are  beaten  we  shall  be  ruled  with- 
oat  principle.  Think  not  that  the 
Church  will  be  better  treated  now 
that  he  is  gone.  It  was  he  who  some- 
times protected  the  poorer  clergy.  Do 
yoa  fancy  there  is  any  religion  in 
Collet  d'Herbois  and  Billaud  Varen- 
nes  1  They  say  that  they  will  give  the 
priests  no  pay  at  all  for  the  future. 
They  are  atheists:  they  hated  the 
feast  of  the  Supreme  Being  :  they  are 
guilty  of  the  worst  executions,  and  not 
for  the  country's  sake  but  to  serve 
their  private  ends. 

I  cannot  write  more,  Jeannette.    Do 
you  know    that    maziim    of    Nicolas 


Chamfort :    "  Life  is  a  long  illness, 
from  which   sleep  relieves  us  every 
sixteen   hours :    sleep    may  ease  us : 
death  alone  can  cure." 
Till  then,  Jeannette, 

Thine,  ^ 

Eleanore. 

Mdlle.  Duplay  wore  mourning  for 
Kobespierre  till  the  day  of  her  death. 
Her  sister,  Madame  Le  Bas,  was  the 
mother  of  the  historian  of  the  later 
Empire.  She  lived  to  supply  facts  to 
Lamartine,  which  he  unfortunately 
neglected  to  use.  She  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  only  advocate  of 
Robespierre  of  any  force  who  sur- 
vived Thermidor  and  did  not  become 
a  Thermidorean.  History  has  been 
written  by  his  enemies. 

Edmund  Knox. 
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CHRIS. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

When  one  has  taken  up  diplomacy 
as  a  profession  one  should  surely  strive 
to  acquire  at  all  events  so  much  of 
diplomatic  skill  as  is  implied  in  an 
elementary  acquaintance  with  the 
foibles  of  humanity ;  but  a  good  many 
young  men,  it  may  be  surmised,  enter 
that  branch  of  the  public  service  rather 
by  reason  of  its  social  advantages  than 
because  they  feel  in  themselves  any 
special  aptitude  for  its  duties ;  and  if 
Gerald  Seveme  should  ever  become  an 
ambassador,  his  name  is  not  very  likely 
to  be  added  to  the  short  list  of  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  achieved  renown  in 
that  capacity.  He  ought  not  to  have 
been  in  the  least  a.stonished  at  his 
mother's  good  nature  in  planning  a 
match  between  Mr.  Ellacombe  and 
Chris  Compton,  and  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  very  best  way  of  defeat- 
ing such  a  design  was  to  lend  it  every 
ostensible  support;  for  really  Ella- 
combe was  an  impossible  sort  of  person 
when  he  was  not  upon  his  good  be- 
haviour, and  each  fresh  opportunity 
that  was  given  him  of  associating  with 
his  neighbours  must  diminish  the  pro- 
bability of  his  being  able  to  sustain  an 
unnatural  character. 

But  Gerald  was  not  wise  enough  or 
philosophical  enough  to  reason  in  this 
way ;  so  he  said  to  his  mother :  **  YouVe 
done  it  this  time  and  no  mistake  I  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  really  didn't  know 
that  everybody  about  here  gave  up 
asking  Ellacombe  to  dinner  long  ago  ? 
He  is  just  as  certain  to  get  screwed 
and  kick  up  a  row  as  you  are  to  say 
your  prayers  to-night.  More  certain, 
if  anything." 

"  You  are  a  very  rude  boy,"  re- 
turned Lady  Barnstaple,  laughing 
good-humouredly :  **  I  wish  I  could 
feel  sure  that  you  neglected  your  de- 


votions as  little  as  I  do  mine.  As  for 
Mr.  Ellacombe,  you  mustn't  allow  him 
to  get  screwed,  as  you  call  it.  You 
can  easily  prevent  him  from  taking 
more  than  is  good  for  him." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  how.  If  he  wants 
to  fill  his  glass,  he'll  fill  it,  I  suppose ; 
and  then  the  chances  are  that  hell 
insult  one  of  your  guests.  It  would 
have  been  so  simple  to  leave  the  man 
alone  I " 

But  Lady  Barnstaple  was  not 
alarmed.  She  did  not  think  that  Mr. 
Ellacombe  would  disgrace  himself  at 
her  table,  whatever  his  ordinary  habits 
might  be :  she  was  pretty  sure  that 
he  was  ^mitten  with  Chris,  and  she 
saw  no  reason  why  Chris  should  not 
be  smitten  with  him.  He  was  young, 
rich,  athletic,  and  the  general  effect 
of  him  was  by  no  means  so  bad.  A 
little  florid,  perhaps;  but  one  must 
not  expect  to  find  Apollo  Belvederes 
in  every  parish.  And  so  when,  on  the 
appointed  evening,  Mr.  Ellacombe  en- 
tered her  drawing-room,  he  produced 
a  favourable  impression  upon  one  who 
was  ready  to  be  favourably  impressed. 
"  Quite  tidy,"  she  muttered  under  her 
breath,  after  taking  a  rapid  survey  of 
him ;  and  in  truth  there  was  not  much 
fault  to  be  found  with  his  person  or 
costume. 

There  was  not  much  fault  to  be 
found  with  his  manners  either.  Crerald 
Severne  was  pleased  to  speak  of  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  half-civilised  bemg, 
and  Chris  had  more  charitably  called 
him  a  rough  diamond ;  but  in  reality 
he  had  had  some  experience  of  the 
ways  of  modem  society,  and  only 
shunned  that  of  his  equals  in  the 
county  because,  in  his  opinion,  they 
were  a  dull,  censorious  and  quarrel- 
some lot.  He  was  not  awkward,  nor 
was  he  in  any  way  abashed  by  the 
presence  of  the  smart  people  whom 
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Lady  Barnstaple  was  enterfcaining. 
His  hostess  introduced  him  to  some  of 
them,  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  subjects  to  talk  to 
them  about.  If  he  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly attentive  listener,  that  was 
because  of  reasons  which  everybody 
at  once  understood  and  pardoned.  The 
red-bearded  man,  they  thought,  was 
evidently  going  to  marry  Lady  Barn- 
staple's pretty  little  friend  :  no  wonder 
be  coidd  not  take  his  eyes  off  her, 
and  sometimes  answered  at  random 
when  addressed. 

From  the  moment  that  dinner  was 
amiounced  this  small  shortcoming  on 
his  part  ceased  to  be  noticeable ;  for  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  he  was  told 
to  give  his  arm  to  Miss  Compton« 
Gerald,  whom  the  cruel  laws  of  pre- 
cedence forced  to  escort  an  ancient 
dowager,  watched  Chris  and  her  neigh- 
bour from  the  far  end  of  the  table  and 
was  painfully  surprised  by  the  sobriety 
of  the  one  and  the  animation  of  the 
other.  Of  course  he  did  not  want 
Ellacombe  to  get  drunk  and  make  a 
scene  j  but  he  certainly  did  not  want 
Chris  to  find  the  fellow  entertaining, 
and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
they  could  be  talking  about  that  should 
cause  her  to  find  him  so.  If  he  had 
overheard  their  conversation  he  would 
have  been  in  some  measure  reassm^ed, 
for  it  was  not  of  a  sentimental  nature. 
-  ''  As  you  are  so  fond  of  horses  and 
dogs,''  Chris  was  saying,  "  I  wonder 
you  don't  try  to  make  friends  of  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  treat  them 
like  slaves." 

"But  that  is  just  what  they  are," 
returned  Ellacombe.  "  A  horse  doesn't 
allow  you  to  put  a  bit  in  his  mouth 
and  get  upon  his  back  because  he  loves 
you :  he  submits  because  he  is  afraid 
of  you,  and  fancies  you  are  stronger 
than  you  really  are." 

**  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that," 
said  Chris. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is 
the  truth.  Miss  Compton;  and  I  assure 
you  that  neither  horses  nor  dogs  dis- 
like a  master  who  can  make  them 
obey  him." 
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''  And  can  you  make  all  horses  obey 
you?" 

*^  Nine  out  of  ten,  I  should  say. 
There  are  a  few  exceptional  brutes 
whom  one  has  to  sell." 

"If  I  were  a  horse,"  remarked  Chris, 
"you  would  have  to  sell  me." 

"  Should  I  %  Then  I  am  glad  you  are 
not  a  horse ;  for  I  am  sure  I  'should 
prefer  to  keep  you." 

*'  That  sounds  flattering ;  but  I 
shouldn't  care  to  be  your  slave,  or 
anybody's  slave." 

"  You  are  in  no  danger,  Miss  Comp- 
ton," returned  Ellacombe,  with  a  short 
sigh.  **  Men  will  be  your  slaves  :  you 
won't  be  theirs." 

Chris  put  that  aspect  of  the  question 
by,  and  went  on  to  insist  upon  her 
favourite  theory  that  the  lower  ani- 
mals ask  nothing  better  than  to  serve 
us;  and  that  when  they  fail  to  serve 
us  properly  it  is  simply  because  we 
have  not  the  skill  or  the  patience  to 
make  them  understand  what  we  want. 

Ellacombe  listened  to  her  good- 
humouredly.  She  was  talking  non- 
sense, he  thought;  but  her  nonsense 
was  prettily  expressed,  and  such  ideas, 
however  intrinsically  absurd,  were  be- 
coming in  a  woman.  The  fact  is  that 
he  had  always  classed  women  them- 
selves among  the  lower  animals,  and 
had  treated  them  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  he  treated  his  horses  and  his 
dogs.  In  the  face  of  what  one  sees 
every  day,  one  cannot  venture  to  deny 
that  such  a  mode  of  treatment  is  fre- 
quently successful;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptional women,  just  as  there  are 
exceptional  brutes,  and  Ellacombe  had 
wit  enough  to  perceive  that  the  girl 
whom  he  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry  was  not  one  whom  it 
would  be  wise  to  bully. 

Nor  indeed,  so  long  as  he  retained 
his  wits,  had  he  any  inclination  at  all 
to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  her.  The 
unfortunate  thing  for  him  was  that  he 
could  not  retain  his  wits  under  the 
influence  of  champagne.  Gerald  had 
been  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in  as- 
serting that  the  county  in  general  had 
given   up  asking  Mr.    Ellacombe    to 
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dinner.  Wine  afEects  some  men  in 
one  way  and  some  in  another,  and  to 
every  man's  character  there  is,  of 
course,  a  good  and  a  bad  side.  Poor 
Ellacombe's  neighbours  no  longer  in- 
vited him  to  dine  with  them  because 
the  bad  side  of  his  character  was  very 
bad  indeed,  and  because  it  displayed 
itself  with  offensive  prominence  when 
he  was  half-tipsy.  Moreover  it  did 
not  take  a  great  many  glasses  of 
champagne  to  make  him  half-tipsy. 
Thus  Chris  became  conscious  of  a 
gradual  change  in  his  manner,  the 
cause  of  which  she  did  not  at  all  un- 
derstand, but  which  was  eminently 
distasteful  to  her. 

'^  Come  out  for  a  ride  with  me  some 
day,  won't  you  % "  said  he,  with  some- 
thing unpleasantly  like  a  wink.  "  I'll 
take  you  for  a  jolly  good  gallop  across 
the  moor,  and  show  you  more  of  the 
country  than  you'd  ever  see  with  that 
beggar  Seveme.  His  notion  of  riding 
is  peacocking  along  the  high  road,  I 
expect." 

"  Mr.  Seveme  rides  very  well :  we 
don't  generally  keep  to  the  road," 
answered  Chris.  Presently  she  added, 
"  I  dare  say  he  would  have  no  objection 
to  your  joining  us  some  day,  if  you 
choose ;  but  I^dy  Barnstaple  would 
not  allow  me  to  ride  alone  with  you — 
even  if  I  wished  it." 

The  misguided  EUacombe  winked 
again,  and  this  time  his  wink  was 
unmistakable.  *^  Don't  you  believe  it," 
said  he :  '^old  Lady  Barnstaple  is  pretty 
wide  awake,  and  she'll  let  you  ride 
with  me  just  as  often  as  you  like.  She's 
a  precious  deal  more  likely  to  forbid 
you  to  ride  with  her  son,  I  can  tell 
you  1  The  old  lady  wasn't  born  yes- 
terday— nor  was  I,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  I  know  very  well  why  I  was 
asked  to  dine  here  to-night." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during 
which  Chris  contemplated  her  neigh- 
bour with  undisguised  astonishment 
and  with  a  vague  suspicion  that  he 
had  suddenly  gone  out  of  his  mind. 
"Why  were  you  asked  to  dine  here, 
Mr.  EUacombe  1 "  she  asked  at  length. 

He  laughed   rather    foolishly  and 


made  no  reply.  He  had  not  drunk  so 
much  wine  but  that  he  was  conscious 
of  having  said  something  which  would 
have  been  better  left  unsaid ;  but  he 
had  drunk  enough  not  to  care.  He 
drank  a  little  more  and  was  propor- 
tionately exhilarated.  "What's  the 
odds  I  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Let's  enjoy 
ourselves  and  allow  the  old  women  to 
scheme  and  plot  till  they're  black  in 
the  face,  if  it  amuses  'em.  Only,  if 
they  think  I  don't  see  through  their 
little  dodges  as  well  as  anybody,  they 
make  a  mistake,  that's  alL" 

After  that,  Chris  thought  she  would 
have  to  give  Mr.  EUacombe  up.  She 
did  not  know  that  he  was  in  a  state  of 
semi-intoxication;  but  she  could  not 
misunderstand  his  meaning  and  she 
regretted  having  ever  imagined  that 
such  a  boor  could  be  tamed  by  civility. 
"  I  suppose,"  she  reflected,  "  that  he 
judges  of  his  animals  by  his  own  feel- 
ings. He  is  wrong  about  them ;  but 
he  is  quite  right  about  himself,  and  if 
I  were  a  man  I  shouldn't  at  all  mind 
giving  him  a  sound  horsewhipping." 
So  she  turned  her  shoulder  towards 
him  and  talked  to  the  elderly  gentle- 
man on  her  right  hand,  who  was  very 
willing  to  be  so  distinguished. 

All  this  Grerald  saw,  and  drew  his 
own  deductions.  If  disagreeable 
things  happen,  it  is  some  consolation 
to  have  foretold  them,  and  if,  in  spite 
of  one's  predictions,  they  don't  happen, 
one  is  glad  to  have  been  wrong;  so 
that  it  is  obviously  every  one's  wisest 
course  to  be  the  prophet  of  evil. 
Gerald  was  perhaps  not  quite  as  sony 
as  he  ought  to  have  been  that  his 
mother's  guest  had  indulged  too  freely 
in  champagne  ;  but  he  was  afraid  that 
something  rude  had  been  said  to  Miss 
Compton,  and  that  made  him  not  only 
very  sorry  but  very  angry.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  ladies  left  the 
diniug-room  he  was  as  ready  to  fall 
foul  of  EUacombe  as  any  one  in  the 
position  of  a  host  can  be. 

EUacombe,  for  his  part,  was  ready 
and  willing  for  the  fray.  He,  un- 
fortunately, was  both  quarrelsome 
and   boastful  in  his  cups,  and  after 
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having  swallowed  three  glasses  of  port 
in  quick  succession,  he  gave  a  free  rein 
to  each  of  these  evil  propensities. 
Somebody  having  made  an  innocent 
remark  about  the  Devon  and  Somerset 
staghounds,  he  must  needs  begin  to 
narrate  his  experiences  with  that  well- 
known  pack,  and  give  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  a  perfectly  impossible  leap 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  taken 
while  following  them  during  the  pre- 
vions  season.  His  anecdote  was  re- 
ceived with  chilling  silence ;  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  chilled.  He 
took  a  deliberate  survey  of  his 
audience  and  found  that  each  member 
of  it  was  staring  steadily  at  the  table- 
doth,  with  the  exception  of  Crerald, 
who  looked  impatient  and  annoyed. 

''It  strikes  me,  Seveme,''  said  he, 
speaking  with  a  slight  thickness  of 
utterance,  yet  quite  distinctly,  ''  that 
yoa  don't  believe  that  story.'' 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it," 
answered  Gerald  shortly.  ''I  wasn't 
there ;  and  I  have  never,  that  I  can 
remember,  seen  the  place  you  men- 
tion." 

**  Then,  my  good  friend,  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  doubt  my  word." 

"No  one  is  doubting  your  word. 
Would  you  mind  passing  the  wine, 
Ellacombe  % " 

Ellacombe,  after  filling  his  glass, 
complied,  remarking  solemnly :  ''  I  can 
stand  a  man  who  looks  supercilious  at 
me,  because  I  know  the  chances  are 
that  he's  only  an  ass,  who  fancies  him- 
self without  any  reason  ;  but  hang  me 
if  I  can  stand  a  man  who  calls  me 
a  liar  !  That's  the  sort  of  thing,"  he 
explained,  turning  to  his  neighbour, 
^  which  nobody  can  be  expected  to 
stand." 

Grerald  took  no  notice  of  this  obser- 
vation. Some  of  his  guests  were  snig- 
gering behind  their  hands :  all  of 
them  of  course  understood  that  Mr. 
Ellacombe  was  no  longer  responsible 
for  his  words.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  know  that  this  tipsy 
idiot  would  shortly  be  let  loose  upon 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  and  that 
there  was  one  lady  in  particular  beside 


whom  he  was  pretty  certain  to  seat 
himself.  "All  I  can  do,"  thought 
Gerald,  ''  is  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him, 
and  remove  him  if  he  becomes  in- 
tolerable." 

Ellacombe  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  found  in- 
tolerable by  anybody.  He  had  for  a 
moment  thought  of  trying  to  provoke 
an  altercation  with  his  host ;  but  he 
forgot  all  about  that  when  the  other 
men  rose  from  the  table  and  moved 
towards  the  adjoining  room.  As 
Gerald  had  anticipated,  he  made 
straight  for  the  corner  where  Chris 
was  seated,  talking  to  Lady  Grace  and 
holding  Peter  upon  her  knees.  His 
bemused  intelligence  was  conscious  of 
little  more  than  that  Miss  Compton 
was  the  prettiest  and  nicest  girl  he  had 
ever  seen,  that  old  Lady  Barnstaple 
wanted  him  to  marry  her,  that  he 
was  quite  inclined  to  oblige  Lady 
Barnstaple,  and  that  the  best  way  of 
making  love  to  a  woman  is  to  do  so 
boldly.  That,  according  to  Mr.  Ella- 
combe's  experience,  was  what  they  all 
liked.  Some  of  them  might  pretend 
that  they  didn't;  but  their  pretences 
could  hardly  impose  upon  an  old 
hand. 

Lady  Grace  got  up  somewhat  hastily 
and  fled  when  this  big,  red-bearded 
man,  whose  cheeks  were  flushed  and 
whose  gait  was  not  quite  steady,  drew 
near ;  and  he  dropped  down  at  once 
into  the  chair  which  she  had  vacated. 
He  snapped  his  finger  and  thumb  at 
Peter,  who  acknowledged  the  saluta- 
tion by  bristling  up  and  uttering  a 
short,  low  growl.  Then  he  bent  for- 
ward and  murmured  insinuatingly  to 
Chris,  "I  say,  don't  be  cross." 

Thereupon  Chris  also  bristled  up, 
after  her  fashion.  "  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,  Mr.  Ellacombe,"  she 
said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  he  returned,  with 
a  loud  htugh.  "You  were  cross,  or 
you  thought  you  ought  to  make  believe 
to  be  cross,  because  I  asked  you  to 
ride  with  me.  Lord  bless  your  soul ! 
I  understand  all  that ;  and  what's  the 
good   of    humbugging)     I    like   you 
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awfully,  you  know,  and  old  Mother 
Barnstaple  approves,  and  what  more 
would  you  have  %  I'll  come  round  and 
fetch  you  to-morrow,  if  that  will 
do." 

'  I  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  1 " 
exclaimed  Chris,  turning  an  astonished 
and  indignant  pair  of  eyes  upon  him. 
"Are  you  crazy  %  Or  do  you  really 
mean  to  be  insolent  %  " 

"You  ain't  as  angry  as  you  want 
me  to  think,"  retorted  Ellacombe,  still 
laughing  and  nodding  his  head  know- 
ingly. "  Come,  now  I  —  shall  it  be 
to-morrow  %  " 

K  He  drew  his  chair  closer  to  hers  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  knee,  while  he 
pushed  his  rubicund  visage  forward. 
This  liberty  was  too  much  for  Peter, 
who  started  up,  snarling  and  showing 
every  tooth  in  his  head. 

"  Get  out,  you  brute  I "  shouted 
Ellacombe,  with  a  sweeping  back- 
hander which  caught  Peter  just  behind 
the  ear. 

The  next  instant  a  terrier  of  small 
proportions,  but  some  tenacity  of  grip, 
had  got  him  securely  by  the  forearm ; 
and  that  terrier  was  not  shaken  off 
until  Mr.  Ellacombe  had  received  one 
of  those  marks  of  regard  which  last  a 
lifetime. 

There  was  a  little  disturbance  and 
there  were  some  cries  of  alarm  from 
the  ladies ;  but  the  whole  thing  was 
very  soon  over,  and  before  Ellacombe 
could  open  his  lips  he  found  himself 
outside  in  the  hall,  whither  he  had 
been  hurried  by  Crerald  Seveme,  who 
said  :  *'  You  had  better  come  up  to  my 
dressing-room  and  wash  your  arm.  If 
you  would  like  to  be  cauterised,  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  do  it  for  you."  And 
in  truth  Gerald  felt  that  he  could  per- 
form that  operation  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction. 

"  Rot !  "  growled  Ellacombe ;  "  cau- 
terised indeed!  I've  been  bitten 
often  enough  before  now,  and  never 
bothered  my  head  about  it.  If  you've 
got  a  little  sticking-plaster,  that's  as 
much  as  I  shall  want  of  you." 

In  the  course  of  about  ten  minutes 
the  wound  had  been  washed  and  bound 


up,  and  Mr.  Ellacombe  declared  him- 
self ready  to  return  to  the  drawing- 
room.  "  Infernal  little  beast  1 "  hb 
muttered,  adding  some  stronger  ex- 
pressions which  need  not  be  recorded : 
'<  I'll  break  his  head  for  this  1 " 

'<  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  do  th&t^" 
answered  Gerald  calmly :  "  you  might 
get  your  own  head  broken  if  you  did. 
And  look  here,  Ellacombe,  I  shouldn't 
advise  you  to  go  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  either." 

"Ehf  Why  notf"  asked  Ella- 
combe savagely. 

*' Because  you're  drunk,  my  good 
fellow — that's  why.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing when  you  are  sober  you  can  take 
any  notice  you  please  of  that;  but 
you  won't  have  a  second  chance  of 
being  impertinent  to  a  lady  to-night 
I've  ordered  your  dog-cart,  and,  if 
necessary,  I  can  get  half-ardozen  men 
to  put  you  into  it ;  but  for  your  own 
sake  I  think  you  had  better  go 
quietly." 

Possibly  Ellacombe  had  been  in 
some  degree  sobered  by  his  adven- 
ture: at  all  events  he  offered  no 
further  resistance,  but,  after  staring 
stupidly  for  a  moment,  made  his  waj 
down  stairs,  muttering  under  his 
breath,  was  helped  into  his  ooat,  and 
departed. 

An  hour  later  Gerald  took  occasion 
to  remark  to  his  mother :  "  I  trust  ycm 
are  now  convinced  that  Mr.  Ellacombe 
isn't  a  man  who  can  be  asked  to  dinner 
with  impunity." 

Lady  Barnstaple  was  rather  creet- 
fallen.  '*  I  suppose  he  really  did  take 
a  little  too  much,"  she  observed. 
"They  all  say  so,  though  I  didnt 
notice  it  myself.  However,  he  has 
got  badly  bitten  for  his  pains,  poor 
man  I" 

*'  Not  half  as  badly  as  he  deserved. 
One  thing,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  J 
no  doubt  that  he  deserves,  and  that  is 
to  be  shut  out  of  your  house  for  the 
future." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Gerald,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  take  such  strong  measorefli 
After  all,  what  heaps  of  men  one  knows 
who  have  been  rather  wild  at  first  and 
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have  afterwards  settled  down  into  ex- 
emplary husbands  and  fathers.  There 
is  the  Duke  of " 

''I  don't  care  if  all  the  dukes  in 
England  began  by  being  sots/'  inter- 
rupted Gerald  impatiently.  "That 
fellow  isn't  fit  to  enter  the  same  room 
with  Miss  Oompton ;  and  if  you  don't 
choose  to  warn  her  against  him,  I 
shall." 

"  Beally,  Gerald " 

"  Beally,  mother,  I  mean  it  and  I'll 
do  it.  She  is  too  good  and  too  inno- 
cent to  understand  the  sickeniug  code 
of  morality  which  we  have  chosen  to 
adopt ;  and  unless  somebody  interferes 
to  save  her,  Heaven  only  knows  what 
she  may  not  be  talked  into  doing.  I'd 
rather  not,  for  several  reasons,  be  the 
one  to  enlighten  her,  but  if  nobody 
else  will,  I  must." 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  Lady  Barn- 
staple perceived  what  she  really  might 
have  perceived  a  little  earlier.  It  was 
creditable  to  her  wisdom  that  she  made 
no  comment  upon  her  discovery,  but 
took  up  her  bedroom-candlestick, 
heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and,  after 
wishing  her  son  good-night,  went 
up  stairs. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  perhaps  just  as  well  for  Mr. 
EUacombe  that  he  yielded  to  Gerald's 
representations  and  went  away  with- 
out showing  himself  again  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  for  had  he  done  as  he  felt 
inclined,  he  would  have  met  with  a 
very  unfriendly  reception  from  Chris, 
whose  tenderest  feelings  he  had  man- 
aged to  wound  by  his  unheard-of  con- 
duct to  Peter.  She  had  been  very 
angry  with  him  for  his  impertinence  to 
herself,  but  she  was  furious  with  him 
for  having  dared  to  lift  up  his  hand 
against  her  dog ;  and  the  circumstance 
that  her  dog  had  shown  himself  re- 
markably well  able  to  retaliate  did 
not,  in  her  eyes,  at  all  purge  the 
offender  of  his  guilt. 

'^He  is  an  utterly  detestable  man, 
and  I  hope  I  shall   never   see  him 


again,"  she  said  to  Lady  Grace,  who 
wanted  to  know  what  he  had  done  to 
rouse  Peter's  ire. 

However  by  the  next  morning  she 
had  so  far  forgiven  him  that  she  had 
ceased  to  think  about  him.  Her  spirits 
and  her  temper  were  alike  excellent 
when  she  went  down  stairs  to  break- 
fast, and  she  was  free  from  any  pre- 
sentiment of  coming  trouble.  She  did 
not  even  imagine  that  anything  dis- 
agreeable was  going  to  be  said  to  her, 
when,  after  she  had  satisfied  a  healthy 
appetite,  Lady  Barnstaple  took  her 
affectionately  by  the  arm  and  led  her 
into  the  library;  which  shows  how 
ignorant  of  women  and  things  she 
must  have  been,  for  an  old  lady 
seldom  takes  a  young  one  affection- 
ately by  the  arm  unless  she  means 
to  say  something  very  disagreeable 
indeed. 

Lady  Barnstaple  began  by  observing 
that  experience  had  taught  her  the 
folly  of  beatiug  about  the  bush,  One 
could  not  always  tell  the  whole  truth, 
but  whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so 
the  truth  ought  to  be  told,  however 
unpalatable  it  might  chance  to  be. 
Otherwise  complications  were  apt  to 
arise  which  a  few  plain  words,  honestly 
spoken,  might  have  averted  at  the 
outset. 

Chris  having  signified  her  assent  to 
this  general  proposition,  the  old  lady 
cleared  her  throat  and  went  on  :  "  You 
know,  my  dear  child,  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  your  welfare,  both  for  your 
poor  father's  sake  and  for  your  own, 
and  few  things  would  give  me  more 
sincere  pleasure  than  to  see  you  well 
and  suitably  married." 

Chris  said,  ''  Thank  you,  Lady  Barn- 
staple ;  but  I  don't  think  I  very  much 
want  to  marry  anybody  just  yet." 

''  You  mean  of  course  that  you 
would  prefer  to  wait  until  you  are 
asked.  That  is  quite  right ;  but  what 
every  girl  ought  to  be  cautioned  against 
is  marrying— K)r  at  least  accepting— 
the  first  man  who  may  happen  to  ask 
her." 

"  One  is  drawn  into  it  sometimes," 
remarked  Chris,  with  a  sigh,  thinking 
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of  a  certain  quasi-engagement  which 
she  had  as  yet  confided  to  nobody. 

''Just  so,  that  is  exactly  what  I 
mean.  Men  fall  desperately  in  love 
with  a  pretty  face  —  you  can't  help 
knowing  that  yours  is  a  pretty 
face,  and  I  am  only  making  myself 
the  echo  of  your  looking  -  glass  in 
telling  you  so  —  I  say,  men  fall  in 
love  with  pretty  faces,  and  they  ex- 
press themselves  in  impassioned  terms, 
and  the  owners  of  the  faces  are  natu- 
rally flattered,  and  often,  unfortunately 
for  themselves,  give  all  that  is  asked 
of  them  without  even  considering 
what  they  are  likely  to  receive  in 
return.  Now,  my  dear  Chris,  do  you 
think  you  can  trust  me  sufficiently 
to  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  a 
lover  and  a  husband  are  two  totally 
different  beings  1  A  lover  may  be 
this,  that,  or  the  other  :  so  long  as  he 
says  '  I  love  you '  loudly  enough  and 
often  enough,  he  will  do  very  well  for 
most  people.  But  a  husband,  if  he  is 
to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  must  have 
other  qualifications — a  good  temper,  a 
good  moral  character,  above  and  be- 
yond all  an  ample  income.  It  sounds 
prosaic,  I  know  ;  but  upon  the  whole 
one  looks  rather  to  prose  than  to 
poetry  for  a  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward statement  of  facts." 

Chris  began  to  laugh.  ''  I  think  I 
understand  what  you  mean,"  said  she, 
''  and  it  is  kind  of  you  to  put  me  on 
my  guard.  But  really  there  is  no 
need.  I  am  not  going  to  marry  Mr. 
Ellacombe,  even  if  he  asks  me." 

With  an  outburst  of  engaging  can- 
dour. Lady  Barnstaple  confessed  that 
her  remarks  had  not  been  intended  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Ellacombe.  Mr.  Ella- 
combe was  not  perfect,  but  perhaps  he 
was  no  worse  than  his  neighbours, 
and  his  income,  at  any  rate,  was  a 
good  solid  fact.  "  He  offended  you  last 
night,  I  know  ;  and  far  be  it  from  me 
to  fight  his  battles  for  him.  I  would 
not  for  the  world  influence  your  choice 
in  any  way.  But,  my  dear,  you  have 
another  admirer  in  this  house,  as  I 
dare  say  you  already  know.  I  don't 
think  I  can  show  you  any  greater 


kindness  than  by  warning  you,  while 
it  is  still  time,  that  Gerald  can  never 
marry  you.  He  is  of  age,  and  he  may 
propose  to  you  and  talk  the  customary 
nonsense  about  waiting  until  he  is 
better  off;  but  his  father  would  cer- 
tainly not  sanction  the  engagement, 
and  he  can't  afford  to  marry  upon  his 
present  means.  One  knows  how  that 
sort  of  thing  ends.  The  man  gets  oiff 
scot-free  and  the  girl  is  cast  adrift, 
after  having  been  bound  down  to 
refuse  all  offers  during  two  or  three 
of  the  best  years  of  her  life." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense  in  this  speech ;  but  feminine 
instinct  made  Chris  perfectly  well 
aware  that  it  was  prompted  rather  by 
selfishness  than  by  benevolence.  She 
reddened  and  replied — perhaps  a  little 
over-hastily — **  You  have  no  reason  to 
be  frightened,  Lady  Barnstaple.  I 
darp  say  it  would  make  you  more  com- 
fortable to  know  that  I  am  engaged 
already.  Don't  repeat  it  to  anybody, 
please ;  but  I  am  engaged  in — ^in  a 
sort  of  a  way  to  Mr.  Richardson.  You 
remember  him  at  Cannes  f  " 

"  That  vulgar  young  man  ! "  ex- 
claimed Lady  Barnstaple,  really 
shocked.  "  My  dear  girl,  you  mustn't 
think  of  such  a  thing  I  But  only  in 
a  sort  of  a  way,  you  say.  That,  I 
suppose,  means  that  you  don't  intend 
to  marry  him  %  " 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
Chris  looked  down  at  her  fingers  and 
turned  round  the  diamond  and  sap- 
phire rings  which  had  belonged  to  her 
mother.  '*  I  don't  know,"  she  answered 
at  length.  **He  was  very  kind  to 
me,  and  he  wishes  it,  though  he  said 
I  was  not  to  consider  myself  bound. 
I  only  promised  that  I  would  let  him 
know  before  I  engaged  myself  to  any- 
body else." 

"  Ah,  there  it  is  I "  observed  Lady 
Barnstaple,  with  an  intonation  which 
expressed  relief  and  disappointment 
in  something  like  equal  proportions. 
''Such  an  engagement  as  that  is  no 
engagement  at  all :  one  can  scarcely 
call  it  even  a  safeguard."  She  added 
sorrowfully  :  "  I  have  never  wished  to 
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get  rid  of  Gerald  before,  but  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  his  father 
would  telegraph  for  him  now." 

Chris  could  not  help  being  a  little 
angry.  There  was  only  one  thing  to 
be  done,  and  she  was  quite  willing  to 
do  it ;  but  she  thought  that,  if  ever 
she  should  be  in  a  position  to  play  the 
part  of  hostess,  she  would  submit  to 
any  inconvenience  or  peril  rather  than 
convey  such  a  hint  to  one  of  her 
guests.  However  she  summoned  up 
a  smile  and  said  briskly  :  **  Wouldn't 
it  be  almost  as  well  if  I  were  to  tele- 
graph to  Aunt  Rebecca)  Then  I 
oonld  leave  by  the  first  train  to- 
morrow. 

"Oh,  my  dear  child,"  cried  Lady 
Barnstaple,  "  I  never  meant  to  suggest 
that  1  As  long  as  you  can  enjoy  your- 
self and  amuse  yourself  here,  I  am  sure 
we  are  only  too  happy  to  keep  you." 

No  very  great  display  of  obstinacy 
however  was  required  to  persuade  her 
ladyship  that,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances, she  had  better  allow  her 
visitor  to  depart.  She  was  grateful, 
she  was  a  little  ashamed,  and  not  a 
little  apologetic ;  but  she  did  not  re- 
fuse to  despatch  a  groom  with  the 
requisite  telegram  to  Miss  Bamsden, 
and  she  breathed  more  freely  after 
she  had  seen  the  man  gallop  away. 

''You  must  come  back  to  us  later 
in  the  year,  my  dear,"  she  said  to 
Chris,  whom  she  kissed  affectionately 
on  both  cheeks;  ''and  in  the  mean- 
time pray  do  not  let  yourself  be  drawn 
into  any  further  entanglement  with 
Mr.  Bichardson.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
distressed  I  should  be  if  you  were  to 
throw  yourself  away  upon  such  a 
man." 

The  above  colloquy  was  held  before 
loncheon,  and  during  that  meal  Lady 
Barnstaple  took  occasion  to  announce 
the  decision  which  had  been  arrived 
at  "  Chris  says  she  is  going  to  run 
away  from  us  to-morrow.  It  is  too 
bad  of  her,  but  we  must  hope  to  tempt 
her  back  again  in  the  autumn." 

Such  was  the  formula  which  com- 
mended itself  to  the  anxious  mother, 
and  which,  it  may  safely  be  asserted. 


imposed  upon  nobody.  Every  one, 
including  Gerald,  understood  quite 
well  that  the  young  lady  had  had  a 
hint  to  go;  and  every  one,  except 
Grerald,  who  was  furious,  looked  sorry 
for  her — which  was  a  hard  thing  to 
bear.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  get 
through  the  afternoon  without  giving 
Mr.  Severne  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  indignation,  or  any  other 
sentiment  that  he  may  have  desired 
to  express.  Lady  Barnstaple,  who 
doubtless  perceived  this,  considerately 
offered  to  take  Chris  out  for  a  drive ; 
and  a  sufficiently  wearisome  two  hours 
our  poor  heroine  had  of  it,  sitting  with 
&er  back  to  the  horses,  while  her 
hostess  and  another  old  lady  dis- 
coursed about  the  difficulty  of  rearing 
young  turkeys,  and  the  absurd  prices 
that  people  were  giving  for  orchids, 
and  the  maladies  of  their  respective 
grandchildren. 

Meanwhile  Gerald  was  taking  a 
solitary  walk  and  trying  to  make  up 
his  mind  what  he  ought  to  do.  His 
father  allowed  him  five  hundred 
a  year  and  made  him  an  occasional 
present  of  a  hundred  pounds,  upon 
which  modest  income  he  had  hitherto 
contrived  to  subsist  and  to  keep  out  of 
debt.  But  even  if  Miss  Compton  had 
as  much  of  her  own — ^which  was  im- 
probable— he  would  scarcely  be  justi- 
fied in  asking  her  to  be  his  wife,  for 
the  diplomatic  service  is  practically 
an  unpaid  profession.  That  being  so, 
it  might  seem  that  his  proper  course 
was  tolerably  clear,  and  that  he  had 
only  to  abstain  from  asking  her  to  be 
his  wife ;  but  when  one  is  desperately 
in  love,  when  one  feels — as  everybody 
must  feel  at  such  times — capable  of 
making  any  personal  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  the  beloved  object,  and  when 
one  is  disposed  towards  a  humble  con- 
viction that  she  ought  at  least  to  be 
allowed  a  chance  of  displaying  similar 
self-abnegation,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
sit  still  and  bow  to  the  dictates 
of  prudence.  Thus  it  was  that  by 
dinner-time  Mr.  Severne  had  reached 
no  decision,  and  was  very  willing  to 
become  the  victim  of  circumstances. 
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Circumstances  however  did  not 
claim  him  in  that  capacity.  Chris 
was  separated  from  him  hj  something 
like  the  whole  length  of  the  dinner- 
table,  and  later  in  the  evening  she 
took  very  good  care  to  avoid  being 
left  alone  with  him.  A  steady 
drizzling  rain — one  of  those  down- 
pours which  obscure  North  Devon 
while  .other  counties  are  conscious 
only  of  cloudy  weather — precluded  all 
possibility  of  a  walk  upon  the  terrace, 
and  Lady  Grace,  by  whose  side  Chris 
had  seated  herself,  did  not  seem  to 
understand  the  impatient  signals  made 
to  her  by  her  brother.  He  had  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  business  and 
content  himself  with  asking  whether 
he  might  call  upon  Miss  Compton 
when  he  passed  through  London. 

**  I  am  afraid  you  would  never  find 
your  way  to  the  place  where  we  live," 
she  answered;  and  he  could  not  get 
her  to  tell  him  where  that  was.  ''  Be- 
sides," she  added,  '*  I  am  very  seldom 
at  home  in  the  afternoon.  Peter  and 
I  go  out  for  long  walks  and  don't 
return  until  nightfall.'' 

Men  who  are  in  love  are  easily 
snubbed,  and  long  before  the  evening 
was  over  Gerald  Seveme  was  con- 
vinced that  even  if  he  had  been  a 
millionaire  there  would  have  been  no 
sort  of  hope  for  him.  "I  trust  we 
may  meet  again  some  day.  Miss 
Compton,"  was  all  that  he  could  say, 
as  he  wished  her  good-night  with  a 
sigh. 

To  which  she  responded  cheerfully  : 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  hope  we  may.  But  I*m 
afraid  it  isn't  particularly  likely." 

Brentstow  being  at  some  distance 
from  a  railway -station,  Chris  had  to 
make  an  early  start  on  the  following 
morning.  Gerald  of  course  rose  early 
in  order  to  see  the  last  of  her  ;  but  he 
did  not  gain  much  by  that,  since  his 
mother  and  sister  had  done  likewise, 
and  it  was  under  their  watchful  eyes 
that  his  adieux  had  to  be  spoken.  As 
soon  as  the  carriage  had  disappeared 
he  strode  away,  announcing  that  he 
was  going  out  fishing  and  would  not 
be  back  before  the  evening. 


"  I  always  thought,"  remarked  Lady 
Barnstaple,  as  she  re-entered  the 
house,  '*  that  one  required  a  rod,  or  at 
the  very  least  a  line,  to  catch  fish; 
but  no  matter  !  If  he  catches  noth- 
ing, we  must  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  he  has  escaped  being 
caught." 

Although  G«rald  did  not  overhear 
this  speech,  he  was  almost  as  angry 
with  the  ladies  of  his  family  as  if  he 
had.  They  had  treated  him  abomin- 
ably, he  thought,  and  he  determined 
to  see  no  more  of  them  that  day. 
But  whether  one's  heart  be  whole  or 
broken,  one  cannot  possibly  sit  for 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours 
upon  a  rock,  doing  nothing  and  star- 
ing across  the  Bristol  Channel;  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lady  Grace, 
who  had  ensconced  herself  in  a  ham- 
mock on  the  lawn  and  was  lazUj 
glancing  at  one  of  the  weekly  papers, 
became  aware  of  a  haggard  and  dejected 
young  man,  who  said  reproachfully  : 
"  We've  always  been  pretty  good 
friends  up  to  now,  Gracie:  I  don't 
know  what  I've  done  that  you  should 
turn  against  me  like  this." 

Lady  Grace  jumped  out  of  her  ham- 
mock and  protested  against  so  unjust 
a  charge.  How,  she  wanted  to  know, 
could  she  be  said  to  have  turned 
against  her  brother  when  she  had  not 
even  been  informed  of  what  his  wishes 
were? 

**n  that's  all,"  Gerald  replied,  "I 
can  very  soon  tell  you."  And  forth- 
with he  took  her  unreservedly  into 
his  confidence. 

Lady  Grace  was  by  no  means  hard- 
hearted. She  was  fond  of  Chris,  she 
was  devoted  to  her  brother,  and  she 
was  quite  capable  of  enjoying  a  little 
bit  of  romance.  But  at  the  same  time 
she  could  not  deceive  herself  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  obstacle  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  was  an  insuperable  one. 
Therefore  she  confined  herself  to  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy,  and  would  not 
say  what  in  her  heart  she  was  inclined 
to  believe,  that,  but  for  the  aforesai 
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obstacle,  her  brpther  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  despair.  So  persuaded,  indeed, 
was  she  that  no  good  could  come  of 
this  unlucky  attachment  that  she  even 
went  a  step  farther  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  universal  feminine  cus- 
tom, revealed  in  strict  confidence 
something  which  she  had  promised 
not  to  reveal,  and  which  had  been 
revealed  to  her  by  some  one  who  had 
made  a  similar  promise. 

<'  Do  you  mean  that  she  is  engaged 
to  the  man  )  "  Gerald  asked,  when  he 
had  been  informed  of  the  existence  of 
Mr.  Valentine  Bichardson. 

"  Well,  we  hope  not ;  because  he  is 
a  dissipated  sort  of  youth,  with  no 
means  and  apparently  no  belonging^ 
Probably  her  relations  wouldn't  let 
her  marry  him.  But  mamma  says 
that  she  has  in  a  manner  bound  her- 
self to  him,  and  one  can  only  suppose 
that  she  must  like  him." 

Grerald  groaned.  '*  If  she  does  care 
for  the  man,"  said  he,  ^'I  hope  she 
will  marry  him,  in  spite  of  her  rela- 
tions and  friends.  At  the  worst,  he 
would  be  better  than  Ellacomba" 

Lady  Grace  was  unable  to  agree. 
Mr.  £llacombe,  she  observed,  if  he 
had  not  much  character,  had  at  least 
money  enough  to  support  a  wife, 
which  Mr.  Kichardson  had  not;  and 
Gerald  was  pointing  out  to  her  in 
vehement  language  how  atrocious  and 
ignoble  a  thing  it  is  in  a  woman  to 
set  wealth  above  love,  when  his  elo- 
quence was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
appearance  upon  the  scene  of  Mr. 
^lacombe  in  person. 

Ellacombe  W9«  sober  and  sorry  :  he 
had  ridden  over  in  order  to  say  so. 
With  scarcely  any  preface,  he  made 
80  abject  an  apology  for  his  conduct 
that  even  Gerald's  hard  heart  was 
softened,  and  his  consternation  on 
hearing  that  Miss  Compton  had  gone 
away  almost  made  the  young  diplo- 
matist sympathise  with  him.  "  Wo 
are  in  the  same  boat,"  Gerald 
thought :  ''  neither  of  us  is  going  to 
win,  so  we  needn't  be  jealous  of  one 
another." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  when 


the  contrite  Ellacombe  declared  that 
he  could  not  go  away  without  having 
begged  Lady  Barnstaple's  pardon, 
"don't  bother  yourself  any  more 
about  it.  It's  all  right.  My  mother 
noticed  nothing,  and  I'm  sure  she 
would  much  rather  you  didn't  speak 
to  her  upon  the  subject." 

But  Ellacombe  insisted ;  and  as, 
while  they  were  talking,  Lady  Barn- 
staple came  in  from  her  drive,  he 
hastened  to  the  front-door  and  inter- 
cepted her  with  a  very  humble  entreaty 
for  a  five  minutes'  interview. 

His  request  was  of  course  granted  ; 
and  after  he  had  abased  himself  and 
had  been  assured  that,  so  far  as  his 
late  hostess  was  concerned,  he  was 
fully  pardoned,  he  ventured  to  inquire 
what  chance  there  was  of  Miss  Comp- 
ton's  proving  equally  generous. 

"  I  know  I  made  a  beast  of  myself, 
and  I  know  she  thought  so,"  he  said 
dejectedly ;  "  but  after  all,  it's  one  of 
those  things  which  might  happen  to 
anybody,  isn't  it  1 " 

•*I  don't  know,"  answered  Lady 
Barnstaple ;  "  but  I  must  say  that  I 
shouldn't  advise  you  to  let  it  happen 
to  you  again  in  her  presence." 

"I  give  you  my  word  of  honour- 
that  I  won't  1 "  cried  Ellacombe  ear- 
nestly. "  Lady  Barnstaple,  I'm  sure 
you  understand  how  it  is  with  me, 
and  that  you  know  I'd  cut  off  my 
right  hand  sooner  than  offend  Miss 
Compton.  And —and  I  fancy  that 
you  don't  altogether  disapprove  of 
me,  in  spite  of  my  having  behaved  so 
disgracefully  the  other  night.  Would 
you  mind,"  he  added  in  persuasive 
accents,  ''giving  me  Miss  Compton's 
address  in  London  %  " 

Lady  Barnstaple  stroked  her  chin 
meditatively.  She  still  thought  that 
it  would  be  in  every  way  desirable 
that  Chris  should  espouse  this  intem- 
perate, but  penitent  landed  proprietor ; 
yet  she  was  not  prepared  to  send  him 
straight  off  to  London  to  declare  him- 
self. If  he  did  so  he  would  assuredly  be 
refused,  and  there  was  no  telling  what 
might  not  happen  after  that.  So  she 
said :   "  My  dear  Mr.  Ellacombe,  you 
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must  have  a  little  patience.  You  have 
been  dreadfully  indiscreet,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  to  suffer  for  your 
indiscretion.  Later  in  the  year — in 
October  or  November,  perhaps — when 
we  come  back  from  Scotland,  I  hope 
to  be  here  again  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
I  shall  try  and  get  Miss  Compton  to 
stay  with  us.  Then — well,  then  you 
must  take  your  chance.  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  she  is  her  own  mistress, 
and  that  I  would  on  no  account  assume 
the  responsibility  of  influencing  her 
for  or  against  you.  Meanwhile  you 
had  better  allow  her  a  little  time  to 
forget  that  you  were  bitten  by  her 
dog.  Why  he  bit  you  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know ;  but  by  your  own  account 
he  had  some  provocation.  The  wisest 
plan  is  to  let  the  bite  and  the  provoca- 
tion both  heal." 

Ellacombe,  impatient  though  he 
was,  was  disposed  to  think  that  there 
was  sound  sense  in  that  counsel.  He 
thanked  Lady  Barnstaple  profusely 
and  took  his  leave  with  a  lightened 
heart. 

Grerald,  who  saw  him  ride  away, 
said  to  his  sister :  '*  Look  here,  Gracie, 
that  fellow  hasn't  given  up  the  game. 
I  know  it  by  the  way  he  sits  his 
horse.  Now,  if  he  doesn't  despair,  I 
needn't ;  and  what  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  you  mean  to  be  upon  my 
mother's  side  or  mine." 

"Oh,  well,"  answered  Lady  Grace, 
laughing;  "if  it  comes  to  that,  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  upon  yours.  But 
you  will  have  forgotten  all  about  poor 
Chris  before  you  have  bagged  half-a- 
dozen  brace  of  grouse." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  not  without  some  soreness  of 
spirit  that  Chris  left  her  friends  in 
Devonshire — leaving  them,  as  she  felt 
that  she  was  doing,  for  ever.  It  had 
been  kind  of  Lady  Barnstaple  to  speak 
of  having  her  back  in  the  autumn  : 
they  had  all  been  kind  to  her  from  the 
very  first ;  but  she  did  not  intend  to 
return  to  them.  Despite  their  kind- 
ness, they  had  shown  her,  intentionally 


or  unintentionally,  that  she  was  not  of 
their  class,  a  fact  which  had  never 
been  brought  home  to  her  during 
her  father's  lifetime.  If  they  had 
not  said  in  so  many  words,  they 
had  at  least  hinted  that  she  had  made 
an  attempt  to  fascinate  a  member 
of  their  family,  and  that  such  at- 
tempts could  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  "No,"  thought  Chris,  "I 
shall  never  see  Brentstow  again.  If 
I  am  not  their  equal  I  would  much 
rather  not  associate  with  them."  And 
this  was  sad  enough  ;  because  she  had 
been  very  happy  at  Brentstow  When, 
all  of  a  sudden,  she  found  her  eyes  full 
of  tears  and  brushed  them  impatiently 
away,  she  attributed  that  momentary 
weakness  to  regret  at  bidding  a  long 
farewell  to  Lady  Grace  and  to  a  part 
of  England  which  had  taken  her  fancy. 
Assuredly  she  had  nothing  else  to  crj 
about. 

Nevertheless,  she  would  not  have 
been  inexcusable  if  she  had  wept  a 
little  out  of  sheer  self-pity  at  the  out- 
look before  her.  The  idea  of  spending 
the  early  autumn  in  London  would  be 
appalling  enough  to  most  people :  to 
spend  that  season  in  a  dismal  little 
hoase  on  Primrose  Hill  with  a  miserly 
old  woman  who  denied  herself  and 
those  about  her  all  the  comforts  of 
civilised  existence  is  a  trial  which,  one 
would  fain  hope,  no  reader  of  these 
pages  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  face. 
But  Chris,  who  had  to  face  it,  wisely 
determined  to  do  so  without  repining; 
and  although  it  is  true  that  her  heart 
sank  a  little  as  she  drew  near  the  end 
of  her  journey,  and  the  murky  atmo- 
sphere of  the  great  city  became  percepti- 
ble, she  said  to  Peter,  whom  a  C  ivil 
guard  had  allowed  her  to  keep  with 
her,  that  they  would  pull  through 
somehow. 

Peter  rubbed  his  rough  head  against 
her  and  raised  his  honest  eyes,  and 
gave  her  to  understand  that  such  was 
also  his  view.  He  did  not  like 
London — what  dog  does  % — but  he  was 
content  to  be  where  his  mistress  was, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
generality  of  human  friends. 
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TJgly  old  Martha  had  a  grin  of  wel- 
come for  the  weary  traveller,  and 
whispered :  '*  I'll  bring  you  a  nice  cup 
of  *ot  tea  to  your  bedroom  directly: 
there's  nothing  but  a  bit  of  cold  boiled 
mutton  for  your  supper  down  stairs." 

But  Martha's  mistress  was  less 
gracious.  "I  can't  understand  your 
ways  of  going  on,  Christina,"  Miss 
Bamsden  began  querulously,  the 
moment  that  she  caught  sight  of  her 
niece.  *'  You  seem  to  delight  in  shak- 
ing my  nerves  with  telegrams.  You 
might  have  sent  a  letter  for  a  penny  ; 
and  anybody  but  you  would  have  done 
it.  However,  I  suppose  you  can't  be 
happy  unless  you  are  throwing  away 
money :  it's  only  what  might  have  been 
expected." 

Chris  explained  that  her  departure 
from  Brentstow  had  been  decided  upon 
rather  hastily. 

"Whyl"  inquired  the  old  lady 
sharplj*.  '<  What  need  was  there  of 
haste  f" 

This  being  an  awkward  question  to 
answer,  Chris  left  it  unanswered,  which 
provoked  her  aunt  into  remarking : 
"You  outstayed  your  welcome,  no 
doubt.  I  can't  say  I  am  surprised  at 
that :  it  isn't  everybody  who  would 
pat  up  with  your  caprices  as  I  do." 

What  she  meant  it  was  rather  difficult 
to  understand  :  probably  she  meant 
nothing  at  all,  except  that  she  was  out. 
of  temper  and  would  like  to  relieve 
her  feelings  by  a  comfortable  quarrel. 
But  Chris,  not  having  been  brought 
up  among  women,  and  comprehending 
little  of  their  queer  ways,  forbore  to 
request  an  explanation  from  her  aimt, 
who  called  her  a  sulky  girl  and  went 
gnmibling  off  to  bed. 

Miss  Bamsden  was  alwaysgrumbling, 
and  all  the  patience  and  forbearance  in 
the  world  would  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  her.  There  was  nothing 
for  it,  Chris  thought,  but  to  leave  her 
to  herself  as  much  as  ^possible  and  to 
remain  silent  when  she  railed  at 
imaginary  slights  and  affronts.  That 
was  doubtless  the  more  dignified  course 
to  adopt;  but  in  some  ways  it  would 
have  been  better  to  fight  with  the 


stingy,  ungracious  old  woman,  to  re- 
duce her  to  tears  (w&ich  could  have 
been  easily  done)  and  to  make  friends 
with  her  again  afterwards.  That  was 
what  she  wanted,  and  that  would  at 
least  have  produced  intervals  of  peace 
and  good  humour.  As  it  was.  Miss 
Ramsden  soon  began  to  complain 
bitterly  of  her  niece's  neglect. 

"  I  did  think,"  she  would  say,  •*  that 
when  it  was  arranged  that  we  should 
live  together,  I  should  gain  something 
in  the  way  of  companionship  in  return 
for  all  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  which  I  have  been  put ;  but  it  seems 
that  I  am  never  to  be  allowed  to  see 
your  face  except  at  dinner-time." 

To  such  reproaches  Chris  made  no 
reply.  ■  She  was  willing  to  play  hesique 
for  an  hour  or  two  every  evening, 
much  as  she  abhorred  that  game ;  but 
to  surrender  her  share  of  such  fresh 
air  as  London  has  to  give,  to  sit  in- 
doors every  afternoon,  with  the  blinds 
drawn  down  in  order  that  the  faded 
old  carpets  might  be  protected  from 
the  sunshine,  was  more  than  she  could 
bring  herself  to  undertake ;  and  as  she 
did  not  intend  to  concede  that  point, 
she  held  her  tongue. 

Every  afternoon  she  and  Peter 
wandered  about  the  Regent's  Park, 
and  they  soon  became  acquainted  with 
every  square  yard  of  that  not  very 
extensive  pleasure-ground.  The  weather 
was  sultry,  the  grass  was  burnt  up,  the 
trees  were  blackened  with  the  London 
soot :  they  were  neither  of  them  very 
happy  in  that  brown  oasis  of  theirs, 
amid  the  surrounding  desert  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  After  the  first  few  days 
Peter  did  not  care  to  roam  about  much 
in  such  an  uninteresting  place.  He  sat 
dejectedly  under  the  trees  beside  his 
mistress,  while  she  told  him  her 
troubles,  which  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand, and  which  were  as  desperately 
real  as  the  troubles  of  young  people 
always  are.  Chris  even  reached  the 
point  of  wishing  that  it  were  not 
wrong  to  commit  suicide,  and  wonder- 
ing why  it  should  be.  Her  life  was  of 
no  use  to  her  or  to  anybody  else :  from 
life,  as  she  had  formerly  understood 
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the  term,  she  was  hopelessly  cat  off ; 
and  she  could  no  longer  look  forward, 
as  she  had  done  at  first,  to  eventual 
escape  from  her  present  sordid  sur- 
roundings. She  had  heen  given  to 
understand  that  she  did  not  belong  to 
the  upper  class  and  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  it,  except  upon  sufferance. 
She  knew  nothing  and  was  not  likely 
to  know  anything  of  that  which  she 
supposed  was  her  own.  Even  after  she 
had  attained  her  majority  she  would 
probably  have  to  go  on  living  with  her 
aunt,  since  there  was  nobody  else  for 
her  to  live  with.  Sometimes  she 
thought  longingly  of  the  Lavergnes ; 
but  she  had  no  claim  upon  them,  and 
after  all,  they  were  old  and  might  be 
dead  before  the  day  of  her  emancipation 
should  arrive. 

And  so,  having  neither  present  nor 
future  that  could  be  reflected  upon 
without  wretchedness,  her  thoughts 
were  naturally  occupied  for  the  most 
part  with  the  past ;  nor  was  it  strange 
that  in  that  past  the  figure  of  Crerald 
Severne  should  fill  a  prominent  place. 
She  did  not  expect  ever  to  see  him 
again :  he  was  nothing  more  than  a 
memory  to  her,  and  he  could  not  be 
anything  less  than  a  pleasant 'memory. 
She  remembered  his  bright,  handsome 
face  and  his  manly  unaffected  ways,  and 
how  well  they  had  always  got  on  to- 
gether j  and  occasionally — just  for  a 
moment  at  a  time — she  wondered 
whether,  if  she  had  been  Lady  Some- 
body Something  and  an  heiress,  instead 
of  being  what  she  was,  it  would  not 
have  been  a  very  pleasant  lot  to  be 
wooed  and  won  by  such  a  suitor. 

Then  one  afternoon  she  had  a  bitter 
disappointment.  She  came  in  late,  as 
usual,  and  as  she  entered  the  dingy 
little  drawing-room.  Miss  Hamsden 
remarked  drily  :  '*  You  have  missed  a 
visitor.  A  Mr.  Severne,  who  says  he  is 
a  son  of  your  friend.  Lady  Barnstaple's, 
has  been  here  and  waited  a  long  time 
in  hopes  of  seeing  you ;  but  I  told  him 
that  you  could  never  be  counted  upon. 
I  asked  him  whether  I  could  deliver  a 
message  for  him  j  but  he  did  not  appear 
to  have    come    upon   any  particular 


errand,  except  to  give  you  his  mother^s 
love  and  to  mention  that  he  was  going 
to  Scotland  by  to-night's  mail." 

Well,  there  was  no  denying  that  it 
was  a  disappointment.  After  what 
Lady  Barnstaple  had  said,  it  was  per- 
haps as  well  that  she  had  chanced  to 
miss  Gerald  j  but  she  could  not  help 
being  glad  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
her,  nor  could  she  help  wishing  that 
she  had  seen  him,  if  only  for  five 
minutes.  It  seemed  such  an  age  since 
she  had  exchanged  a  word  with  a 
sympathetic  fellow-creature. 

This  incident  had  the  odd  and  un- 
expected effect  of  making  Miss  Bamsden 
jealous.  Apparently  it  did  not  strike 
her  to  regard  Mr.  Severne  and  his 
visit  in  the  light  in  which  they  would 
have  been  regarded  by  most  old  women 
and  chaperons  :  she  saw  only  that  her 
news  had  made  Chris  sad  and  out  of 
spirits,  and  throughout  the  evening 
she  bewailed  herself  at  intervals 
accordingly. 

"Any  stranger  is  preferred  to  your 
nearest  relations,"  she  moaned.  "  Ton 
seem  to  be  as  communicative  with 
other  people  as  you  are  reticent  with 
me  ;  and  you  make  complaints,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  though  what  you  can 
truthfully  have  to  complain  of  I  leave 
it  to  your  own  conscience  to  say.  You 
need  not  deny  it,  Christina :  I  am 
neither  blind  nor  deaf  nor  stupid,  and 
from  the  way  in  which  that  young 
man  spoke  and  looked  this  afternoon, 
it  was  very  evident  that  he  was  pitying 
you.  Well,  when  your  aunt  is  no 
longer  with  you,  you  will  perhaps  be 
sorry  for  having  treated  her  with 
such  ingratitude.'* 

This  last  phrase  became  a  frequent 
one  with  Miss  Bamsden.  She  was 
not  long  for  this  world,  she  would  say, 
and  doubtless  the  sooner  she  was  dead 
and  buried  the  better  everybody 
would  be  pleased — particularly  those 
who  were  likely  to  inherit  her  small 
savings.  She  did  not  always  speak 
of  these  savings  as  small.  Sometimes 
she  would  hint  at  their  being  con- 
siderable, and  would  sigh  at  the 
prospect  of    their    being    senselessly 
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and  wickedly  squandered  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  At  other  times  she 
would  declare  that  she  had  next  to 
nothing  to  leave ;  and  then  again  that 
what  she  had  would  go  to  hospitals 
and  charities.  Chris  was  often  tempted 
to  retort  that  she  would  willingly  re- 
sign all  claim  upon  a  doubtful  future 
inheritance  if  only  she  might  be 
allowed  a  few  more  present  creature 
comforts,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  some- 
what larger  supply  of  clean  sheets  and 
clean  table-linen;  but  she  held  her 
peace,  knowing  that  no  request  of  that 
kind  would  be  granted,  and  that  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  complaint 
would  be  indignantly  resented. 

Possibly  Miss  Ramsden  may  have 
been  visited  by  an  occasional  qualm  of 
conscience;  for  this  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  wont  to  exhibit  itself  in  the 
most  unexpected  quarters.  At  any 
rate,  she  was  haunted  by  an  idea  that 
her  niece,  who  complained  of  nothing, 
had  every  inclination  to  make  com- 
plaints, and  she  was  greatly  perturbed 
when  Mrs.  James  Oompton  wrote  to 
invite  Chris  to  spend  a  day  at 
Wimbledon. 

"  That  lawyer  man,"  said  she,  "  is 
just  like  the  rest  of  his  tribe.  He  ex- 
pects to  get  the  value  of  a  shilling  for 
every  sixpence  that  he  lays  out,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  try  to  persuade  you 
that  I  don't  spend  every  penny  I 
receive  from  him  for  taking  charge  of 
you.  Well,  you  may  tell  him  from 
me  that  if  you  are  discontented  it  is 
no  fault  of  mine.  I  have  done  my 
best;  but  I  can't  afford  to  give  you 
champagne  every  night  upon  the  pit- 
tance that  he  allows  me.  You  may 
say  what  you  like  against  me,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  say  a  great 
deal,  but  you  can't  honestly  assert 
that  I  haven't  done  all  I  ever  under- 
took to  do." 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  against  you. 
Aunt  Rebecca,"  answered  Chris.  "  I 
don't  know  what  you  are  receiving, 
and  I  shall  not  ask.  Besides,  I  think 
you  are  quite  mistaken  about  my 
cousin.     I  suspect  that  he  is  only  too 


glad  to  leave  me  where  I  am,  and  that 
if  I  were  to  say  I  was  dissatisfied  he 
wouldn't  believe  roe." 

But  Miss  Bamsden  refused  to  be 
conciliated.  '*  You  speak  as  if  you 
had  some  cause  for  dissatisfaction," 
said  she.  "  What  cause  have  you  % 
If  you  could  tell  me  we  might  perhaps 
get  on  better  together." 

Chris,  rather  foolishly,  answered : 
''  Well,  if  you  ask  the  question.  Aunt 
Bebecca,  I  don't  think  I  get  quite 
enough  to  eat." 

It  was  perfectly  true  that  she  did 
not  get  nearly  enough  to  eat,  and  that 
what  she  did  get  was  often  so  bad  of 
its  kind  as  to  be  uneatable.  But  if 
that  circumstance  had  to  be  mentioned 
at  all,  it  would  have  been  far  better 
to  mention  it  to  Mr.  Compton  than  to 
Miss  Bamsden,  who  instantly  burst 
out  into  a  furious  invective.  "You 
wicked,  ungrateful  girl  I  I  knew  very 
well  that  you  meant  to  traduce  me, 
and  I  might  have  guessed  that  you 
would  hit  upon  some  accusation  which 
cannot  be  disproved.  The  pounds  and 
pounds  that  I  have  spent  upon  the 
butcher  and  poulterer  since  you  have 
been  here  I  And  of  course  you  took 
care  to  find  out  that  I  always  pay  ready 
money  and  have  no  bills  to  show. 
Well,  I  am  rightly  served  !  If  I  had 
had  any  sense  I  should  have  foreseen 
what  your  father's  daughter  would 
turn  out." 

Chris  had  an  admirable  temper ;  but 
it  was  not  her  way  to  refuse  a  fight 
when  those  whom  she  loved  were 
attacked.  '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
had  had  no  great  reason  to  love  her 
father ;  but  her  life  with  him  had  been 
a  happy  one,  and  now  that  he  was 
gone  she  very  naturally  thought  he 
had  been  the  most  indulgent  and 
considerate  of  parents. 

"  You  can  abuse  me  as  much  as  you 
please,  Aunt  Bebecca,"  she  returned ; 
"  but  I  will  not  allow  you  or  anybody 
else  to  abuse  my  father." 

**  You  will  not  allow  I  Do  you  con- 
sider that  a  proper  and  respectful  way 
to  speak  to  your  aunt  %    And  do  you 
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forget  that  you  had  a  mother  as  well 
as  a  father — a  mother  whose  fortune 
your  father  squandered  1  Your  father 
was  a  selfish  spendthrift.  He  was 
ashamed  of  his  wife's  relations,  and  of 
his  own  relations,  while  he  lived  ;  but 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  leave  you  as  a 
burden  upon  them  when  he  died.  I 
shall  not  ask  your  permission  to  give 
my  opinion  about  such  a  man  as  that 
when  I  choose  to  give  it." 

By  this  time  Miss  Bamsden  was  very 
angry ;  and  so  was  Chris,  who  twice 
attempted  to  speak,  and  then,  breaking 
down  suddenly,  burst  into  tears. 

This  was  just  what  her  aunt  desired. 
There  are  people — women,  for  the  most 
part — who  love  bullying,  yet  are  not 
intentionally  cruel,  and  will  show 
plenty  of  amiability  towards  those 
whom  their  bullying  has  vanquished. 
Such  people,  if  held  down  by  a  strong 
hand,  pass  through  life  decently  enough, 
and,  by  reason  of  their  moral  cowar- 
dice, seldom  commit  any  great  sins ;  but 
if  circumstances  render  them  indepen- 
dent, they  are  apt  to  become  a  curse 
to  humanity.  Miss  Bamsden,  having 
gained  her  victory,  would  not  now 
have  been  unwilling  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace ;  but,  unluckily  at  that  mo- 
ment a  fresh  combatant  threw  himself 
into  the  fray. 

Peter,  as  has  been  already  said,  was 
not  upon  good  terms  with  the  mistress 
of  the  house.  He  had  thought  badly 
of  her  from  the  first,  and  now  he  saw 
his  worst  suspicions  confirmed.  For 
some  minutes  past  he  had  been  listen- 
ing with  cocked  ears  to  her  screeching, 
scolding  voice  :  he  had  understood  very 
well  that  his  mistress  was  being  as- 
sailed, and  when  he  saw  Chris  sink 
back  in  her  chair  and  cover  her  face 
with  her  hands,  he  judged  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  him  to  intervene. 
Accordingly  he  went  straight  for  old 
Miss  Bamsden's  legs,  whereupon  a 
very  pretty  hubbub  ensued.  Peter  was 
dragged  off,  and  there  was  really  no 
damage  done,  except  to  a  very  ancient 
black  alpaca  gown ;  but  Aunt  Bebecca 
had  a  fit  of  hysterics,  and  was  subse- 


quently led  away  to  bed  by  Martha, 
who  was  summoned,  and  who  slapped 
her  on  the  back  and  applied  restoratives 
without  apparent  success. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  episode,  and 
it  had  the  effect  of  putting  Chris  in  the 
wrong.  Still  she  could  not  find  it  in 
her  heart  to  punish  Peter,  who  was 
much  elated,  and  who,  for  fully  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  sat  nodding  bis 
head  and^giving  little  grunts,  evidently 
saying  to  himself:  '' That's  the  sort 
of  dog  I  am  !  " 

It  was  not  without  some  reluctance 
that  Chris  left  this  faithful  partizan 
of  hers  in  Martha's  care  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  '*I  do  believe,"  she  said, 
''that  Aunt  Bebecca  is  capable  of 
keeping  him  all  day  without  food." 

To  which  Martha  replied,  "  That  she 
is,  miss,  and  no  wonder.  But  he  shaU 
'ave  his  dinner ;  though  I  do  think  yoa 
ought  to  'ave  give  him  a  whipping. 
You  naughty  little  creatur'  you  I  How 
could  you  beyave  so ! " 

But  Peter,  who  liked  Martha,  know- 
ing her  to  be  a  person  of  sterling 
qualities,  rubbed  himself  against  her 
and  showed  no  signs  of  penitence ;  and 
80  Chris  departed,  feeling  that  he  was 
in  safe  hand& 

She  spent  a  long  and  tedious  daj 
at  the  Wimbledon  villa  which  Mr. 
Compton  had  hired  for  the  summer 
months.  That  hard- worked  gentleman 
did  not  himself  appear,  his  avocations 
compelling  him  to  leave  for  London 
early  in  the  morning  and  remain  there 
until  late  at  night.  His  wife  was  a 
faded,  rather  peevish  sort  of  person, 
and  his  numerous  daughters  were 
colourless  both  in  a  physical  and  in  a 
metaphorical  sense.  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  Mrs.  Compton  said 
hesitatingly :  '*  James  told  me  to  ask 
you  whether  you  were  comfortable  with 
Miss  Bamsdenf  and  seemed  relieved 
when  Chris  replied  :  "Oh,  yes,  thank 
you ;  tolerably  comfortable."  It  was 
evident  that  she  had  only  invited  her 
young  kinswoman  to  pass  a  few  hours 
with  her  because  she  had  been  ordered 
to  do  so,  and  that  she  found  the  hours 
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as  long  as  her  guest  did.  Chris  was 
glad  to  get  away  from  them,  and  re- 
gistered an  inward  vow  that  she 
would  not  again  trespass  upon  their 
hospitality. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  she 
reached  Balaclava  Terrace  once  more, 
and  whistled  twice  after  the  peculiar 
fashion  which  Peter  knew.  But  Peter 
did  not  come  charging  out  of  the  house 
with  a  volley  of  short,  joyous  harks, 
as  he  was  wont  to  da  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  he  had  been  deserted 
for  a  time  by  his  mistress.  Only 
Martha  stood  in  the  doorway  with  an 
odd,  scared  look  upon  her  face,  and 
caught  Chris  by  the  arm,  whisperiug, 
**  Hush,  miss  I  don't  whistle  for  him  : 
he  can't   'ear  you.     The   poor   little 

dog" She    stopped    short    and 

gave  a  kind  of  gasp,  which  ended 
almost  like  a  sob. 

"  "What  have  you  done  with  him  %  " 
asked  Chris,  turning  pale.  *' Where 
is  hef" 

"  Oh,  miss — oh,  my  dear,  he's  dead ! 
It  was  none  of  my  doing.  The  Lord 
He  knows  I'd  give  the  'arf  of  what 
I've  saved  in  all  these  years  to  give 
him  back  to  you  as  you  give  him  to 
me  I  but  there  1  what's  the  good  of 
talking  f  You  won't  forgive  me,  I 
know,  nor  yet  I  can't  forgive  myself. 
Come  into  the  kitching,  and  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it." 

Martha  had  perhaps  anticipated  an 
outburst  of  reproaches ;  if  so,  she  had 
misjudged  the  probable  effect  of  her 
news.  Chris  followed  her  into  the 
kitchen,  and  sat  down  upon  one  of 
the  wooden  chairs  without  uttering  a 
edngle  word ;  and  so  she  had  to  tell 
her  tale  unaided  by  any  of  those  inter- 
rogations and  interpolations  which  are 
dear  to  women. 

Told  in  that  way,  it  was  the  tale  of 
a  foul  murder,  and  the  case  for  the 
murderess  was  scarcely  arguable.  Miss 
Eamsdeu,  it  appeared,  had  got  up  in 
a  very  bad  temper,  and  with  the 
memory  of  her  wrongs  of  the  previous 
night  stroDg  upon  her.  Coming  down 
stairs   somewhat  earlier    than  usual, 


she  had  encountered  Peter  and  had 
struck  at  him  with  her  stick,  where- 
upon he  had,  as  she  declared,  flown  at 
her  and  bitten  her  foot.  Martha  could 
not  say  whether  this  was  or  was  not 
a  true  account  of  an  incident  which 
she  had  not  witnessed,  but  at  any 
rate  Miss  Bamsden  had  no  wound  to 
show.  *'  And,  my  dear,  I  knew  no 
more  than  the  babe  unborn  what  she 
was  thinkiug  of  when  she  told  me  to 
get  her  dressed,  because  she  was  going 
out  to  the  chemist's  to  buy  some  medi- 
cine ;  and  when  I  see  her  come  back, 
and  the  youug  man  from  the  chemist's 
with  her,  I  supposed  'twas  no  more 
than  some  dispute  about  the  bill,  like 
what  she's  always  'avin'  with  them, 
and  that  she'd  brought  him  'ere  ta 
show  him  her  receipt.  I  was  cookin' 
the  dinner  at  the  time,  and  I  let 
Peter  out  o'  my  sight,  which  I  never 
ought  to  'ave  done  it,  and  the  same 
I  confess  and  repent  of.  Well,  ten 
minutes  arter  that  she  rang  for  me 
and  I  went  up  to  the  droring-room — 
and  'twas  all  over.  *The  pore  dog 
was  mad,'  says  she,  '  and  he  'ad  to  be 
put  out  o'  the  way.  And  you'd  best 
remove  the  body,'  says  she.  Well,  I 
spoke  to  Miss  Bebecca  as  I  never 
thought  I  could  have  spoke  to  her;, 
but  I  was  that  angry  the  words  come 
out  o'  theirselves,  and  I  believe  I  went- 
so  fur  as  to  give  her  warning,  though 
I  ain't  goin'  to  desert  her,  whatever 
she  done.  And  if  'tis  any  comfort  to- 
you  to  know  that  she's  lyin'  down  in 
her  bed  at  this  moment,  shakin'  all 
over  with  fright " 

Where  is  hel"  interrupted  Chris 
quietly. 

Martha  led  the  way  into  the  scullery,, 
where  poor  Peter  lay,  stiff  and  stark, 
his  joys  and  sorrows  ended  for  ever,, 
and  those  soft,  loving  eyes  of  his,  in 
which  his  mistress  had  so  often  read 
as  much  as  any  human  tongue  can 
speak,  dull  and  glazed.  Chris  bent 
over  him  and  kissed  his  curly  head. 
Then,  *•  Martha,"  said  she,  "have  you 
a  spade  f  I  want  to  bury  him,  and 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 
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Martha  had  no  spade,  but  she  had 
a  shovel  and  a  pick  which  she  used  for 
breaking  coal ;  and  with  those  im- 
plements a  grave  was  soon  dug  in  the 
back-garden  in  which  Peter's  body  was 
laid.  When  the  work,  whioh  had 
been  accomplished  in  silence,  was  com- 
pleted, Chris  knelt  down  and  kissed 
her  dead  friend  once  more. 

"  Good-bye,  dear,  dear  Peter  I "  she 
whispered.  "You  were  always  good 
and  true ;  and  I  believe  we  shall  meet 
again,  in  spite  of  what  people  say.  If 
theife  is  a  heaven  for  Aunt  Rebecca, 
there  must  be  a  heaven  for  dogs." 

*'  Indeed,  I  think  so  too,  my  dear," 


sobbed  Martha,  casting  orthodoxy  to 
the  winds.  "And  oh,  if  you  could 
forgive  the  pore  old  missus  !  I  believe 
she  was  frightened  of  the  dog,  and  I 
do  believe  she's  sorry  now — yes,  that  I 
do!" 

"  It  makes  no  difference,"  answered 
Chris  coldly,  "  whether  she  is  sorry  or 
not.  I  will  never  forgive  her,  and  I 
will  never,  if  I  can  help  it,  see  her  or 
speak  to  her  again." 

The  girl's  face  was  so  pale  and  stem 
that  Martha  could  only  weep  feebly 
and  miurmur :  "  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  what 
ever  shall  we  do  I " 


(To  he  continued,) 
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CHRIS. 


CHAPTER  X. 


"Martha,"  said  Chris,  when  the 
little  grave  had  been  filled  in,  "I  left 
Peter  in  your  care,  and  he  has  been 
killed.  You  say  you  are  sorry,  and  I 
suppose  you  are.  Do  you  wish  to 
show  that  you  are  sorry  % " 

Poor  Martha  made  an  indescribable 
and  somewhat  grotesque  gesture,  which 
seemed  to  signify  assent. 

"Then,"  continued  Chris,  "you  can 
do  it  by  enabling  me  to  escape  from 
this  house,  where  I  would  rather  die 
than  spend  another  night.  I  must 
begin  packing  at  once,  and  you  must 
help  me,  and  call  a  cab  afterwards,  for 
we  have  barely  an  hour  left." 

*'0h,  miss,  I  durstn't  do  it !  "cried 
Martha,  wringing  her  hands  dis- 
tractedly. "  Go  and  lay  down  upon 
your  bed,  and  I'll  bring  you  a  cup  of 
tea  presently ;  and  try  if  you  can't 
cry  a  bit,  which  is  the  best  thing 
for  all  as  is  in  trouble;  and  to- 
morrow  " 

"There  is  no  time  to  argue  I  "  in- 
terrupted Chris ;  "I  mean  to  go,  and 
I  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  my 
journey.  All  you  can  do  is  to  prevent 
my  taking  any  clothes  with  me.  If 
you  won't  help  me,  I  shall  go  straight 
ofE  to  the  station  as  I  am." 

"  But — but  if  I  was  to  'old  you  fast, 
miss  % "  suggested  Martha,  somewhat 
timorously;  for  indeed  she  was  over- 
awed by  the  girl's  coolness. 

Chris  instantly  whipped  out  of  her 
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pocket  the  long  Spanish  knife  which 
Jose  had  given  her.  "Martha,"  said 
she,  "I  intend  to  go,  and  I  can't 
answer  for  what  I  might  do  to  any 
one  who  tried  to  hold  me.  Do  you 
understand  % " 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  whimpered  Martha, 
"  don't  look  at  me  so !  And  put  away 
that  *orrid  great  knife,  which  it  gives 
me  quite  a  turn  on'y  to  see  it.  But 
where  would  you  go,  my  pore  child,  all 
by  yourself  ? " 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  tell  you," 
answered  Chris.  "  You  will  be  asked 
questions,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well 
that  you  should  have  no  reply  to  give ; 
though  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Compton 
as  soon  as  I  reach  the  place  that  I  am 
bound  for.  I  shall  be  with  friends, 
and  I  shall  be  well  taken  care  of." 

"  Well,"  sighed  Martha,  "if  go  you 
must  and  will,  to  be  sure  there's  no 
serlse  in  your  going  with  nothing  but 
the  clothes  you  stand  up  in.  But  why 
not  see  your  aunt  and  say  the  same  to 
her  as  you've  said  to  me  % " 

"  Because  I  could  not  endure  to 
look  fit  her,"  answered  Chris  shortly. 
"  Come,  Martha,  if  you  are  going  to 
help  me  at  all,  you  must  do  it  at  once." 
And  taking  the  old  woman  by  the 
arm,  she  led  her  back  into  the  house 
and  up  stairs. 

The  reason  which  Chris  assigned  for 
her  surreptitious  flight  was  genuine 
enough,  bo  far  as  it  went ;  for  she  had 
an  overpowering  repugnance  to  the 
idea  of  facing  Peter's  murderess ;  but 
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it  was  not  her  only  reason.  Miss 
Kamsden  probably  had  legal  power, 
and  certainly  had  practical  power,  to 
detain  her  :  she  might  even,  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  call  in  the 
police  and  cause  a  public  scandal. 
Whereas,  if  she  were  separated  from 
her  niece  by  the  whole  length  of  France, 
negotiations  would  have  to  be  con- 
ducted through  Mr.  James  Compton, 
who  would  be  less  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Chris  hastily  consulted  a  con- 
tinental Bradshaw,  while  Marbhn, 
with  many  subdued  groans,  was 
stuffing  her  clothes  into  her  trunks, 
and  found  that  she  would  have  no 
chance  of  catching  the  direct  mail  to 
Paris.  It  would  however  be  quite 
possible  for  her  to  take  the  Southamp- 
ton and  Havre  route,  thus  leaving 
London  an  hour  later  ;  only  it  would 
be  necessary,  even  so,  to  use  the  utmost 
despatch. 

Unfortunately,  Martha  would  not 
and  could  not  be  hurried.  Every  few 
minutes  she  stopped  packing,  threw 
herself  back,  sitting  upon  her  heels, 
and  ejaculated,  "Oh,  my  dear,  I 
durstn't  do  it  I — I  reelly  durstn't  I  " 
and  it  was  only  by  alternate  entreaties 
and  menaces  that  she  could  be  induced 
to  resume  her  labours. 

What  gave  Chris  even  more  anxiety 
than  the  lukewarmness  of  her  fellow- 
conspirator  was  that  Miss  Ramsden's 
bedroom  was  next  door,  and  that  boxes 
cannot  be  moved  nor  drawers  opened 
and  shut  without  some  noise.  And, 
sure  enough,  when  they  had  nearly 
completed  their  preparations,  there 
came  three  loud  thumps  upon  the 
partition  wall  which  caused  them  to 
start  and  exchange  affrighted  glances. 

"There I"  exclaimed  Martha,  sink- 
ing despairingly  into  a  chair,  **  that 
settles  it  I  Go  to  her  I  must,  and 
what  in  this  world  I'm  to  say  to 
her " 

"  Listen  to  me,  Martha,"  interrupted 
Chris,  taking  the  woman  by  the 
shoulders  and  looking  straight  into 
her  eyes  : "  I  have  heard  you  tell  Aunt 
Rebecca  fibs  before  now,  and  I  know 
that  you  can    tell   them   very   well. 


You  will  go  to  her  now,  and  you  will 
say  just  whatever  comes  into  your 
head,  except  the  truth  ;  only  you  are 
not  to  be  away  more  than  five  minutes. 
If  you  stand  by  me  I  will  reward  you 
handsomely  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  if 
you  betray  me ." 

*'  Oh,  laws,  child,"  broke  in  Martha, 
"  don't  talk  to  me  about  rewards ! 
Goodness  knows  it  isn't  a  reward  I 
want  1 " 

"  Wei),  you  will  get  a  reward — of 
one  kind  or  another.  I  am  only  a 
girl,  but  I  am  desperate ;  and  by  far 
the  safest  thing  you  can  do  is  to  obey 
me.'' 

Thus  cautioned,  Martha  tottered  out 
of  the  room,  and  Chris,  having  hastily 
locked  her  boxes,  sat  down  and  waited 
during  the  longest  five  minutes  that 
she  had  ever  spent  in  her  life.  Never- 
theless, the  allotted  time  had  barely 
expired  when  her  emissary  returned, 
wearing  an  air  of  mingled  contrition 
and  triumph. 

"  Well  1 "  asked  Chris  expectantly. 

"Well,"  answered  Martha,  *' she 
don't  suspect nothin*.  There!  It  did 
go  against  me  to  deceive  her,  and  she 
so  porely  too.  But  I  kep*  sayin'  to 
myself,  '  'Tis  for  the  sake  of  others, 
not  for  your  own,  that  you're  carryin* 
on  in  this  scanderlous  way,  and  maybe 
that  '11  be  took  into  account.'  Mortal 
bad  slie  says  she  is ;  and  to  be  sure  she 
do  look  it.  *  Bin  ringin'  that  bell  for 
the  last  'alf  hour,'  says  she ;  and  then 
she  fancied  she  'eard  me  movin'  in 
the  next  room,  which  was  why  she 
knock  through.  So  I  give  her  her 
medicine,  and  then  she  seems  a  bit 
easier  and  wants  to  know  whether  you 
was  come  in  yet.  *  Come  in  ?*  I  says : 
*  I  believe  you  she  'ave  !  And  in  th;it 
tearin'  and  horf  ul  passion  you  wouldn't 
credit  it  without  you  was  to  see  it. 
And  you'd  best  let  me  get  back  to  lier 
as  soon  as  I  can,'  I  says,  '  and  put  her 
safe  to  bed ;  for  'tis  my  belief  as  sbe*s 
in  no  state  to  be  left  alone,  much  less 
to  be  allowed  within  a  harm's  length 
of  you.*  Scared ! — well,  I  don't  know 
as  I  ever  see  any  one  look  more  scared 
than  pore  Miss  Rebecca  did  at  that. 
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Began  tremblin'  all  over,  so  she  shook 
the  bed  under  her,  and,  *  Don't  let  her 
in  'ere,  Martha,*  she  says,  *  don't  you 
let  her  into  this  room,  whatever  you 
do ! '  So  I  puts  on  a  blood-curdlin' 
sort  of  a  voice,  and  says  I " 

Chris  cut  this  discursive  narrative 
short  without  ceremony.  "That  will 
do,  Martha  :  I  don't  want  to  hear  what 
either  of  you  said,  and  if  I  did  I 
shouldn't  have  time  to  listen.  Now 
ran  as  fast  as  you  can  and  call  a  cab, 
and  tell  the  man  to  take  off  his  boots 
in  the  hall  before  he  comes  up  for  the 
boxes,  because  there  is  a  lady  ill  in  the 
house.     Do  you  see  1 " 

Off  trotted  Martha,  still  much  elated 
by  the  success  of  her  wily  policy ;  and 
a  few  minutes  later  Chris  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  a  cab  stop  at  the 
door.  The  carrying  of  the  boxes  down 
stairs  was  anxious  work,  but  no  sound 
proceeded  from  Miss  Ramsden's  room ; 
and  while  the  cabman,  who  took  an 
excruciatingly  long  time  about  it,  was 
putting  on  his  boots,  Chris  could 
bear  Martha  rehearsing  under  her 
breath  the  details  of  an  interview 
which  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
**'Keb1'  says  I.  'What  are  you  a- 
thinkin*  of  1  There  ain't  bin  no  keb 
drove  away  from  this  'ouse.  You  must 
ha'  bin  dreamin','  I  says " 

But  the  old  woman's  view  of  the 
situation  suddenly  changed  again  at 
the  last  moment,  when  she  thrust 
her  head  through  the  window  of  the 
cab  in  which  Chris  had  already 
seated  herself  and  sobbed  out,  "Oh, 
my  dear,  you  ain't  goin*  away  without 
a  word  of  pardon  for  your  pore  old 
Martha,  are  you?  'Twas  my  fault 
maybe,  but  'twas  never  my  intention, 
as  well  you  know.  And  I  done  all 
you  told  me  since,  ain't  II" 

Then  for  the  first  time  Chris  smiled. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  you  for, 
Martha,"  she  said,  taking  the  old 
woman's  hand,  "  and  I  don't  think  you 
were  at  all  to  blame.  Only  I  had  to 
tell  you  so  because  it  was  necessary 
to  frighten  you.  Good-bye,  Martha  : 
1  won't  forget  how  you  have  helped 
me." 


Possibly  Martha,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded so  magnificently  in  frightening 
somebody  else,  did  not  quite  like  being 
reminded  of  her  own  timidity.  At  any 
rate,  she  dried  her  eyes  as  the  cab 
disappeared,  and  summoned  up  a  sort 
of  laugh.  **Pore  dear!"  she  mur- 
mured. "  She  and  her  knife  ! — as  if  I 
ever  believed  she'd  stab  me  I  Waterloo 
Station  she  told  the  cabman,  and  she's 
goin'  to  friends  in  furrin  parts,  as  I 
see  by  her  lookin'  at  them  furrin  time- 
tables. They'll  ketch  her  up  and 
bring  her  back  agin  in  a  few  days,  I 
s'pose ;  but  'twas  as  well  to  let  her  'ave 
her  own  way  at  startin'.  Nothin* 
like  'avin'  your  own  way  for  coolin' 
the  blood ;  and  as  for  Miss  Rebecca,  if 
this  gives  her  a  turn,  'tis  no  more  than 
she  deserves." 

Meanwhile  Chris  was  being  con- 
ducted to  her  destination  at  the  utmost 
speed  which  an  old-fashioned  four- 
wheeled  cab  could  accomplish  j  that  is 
to  say,  very  slowly  indeed.  She  offered 
the  cabman  a  double  fare  if  he  would 
drive  fast,  whereupon  he  lashed  his 
horse  into  a  lumbering  canter;  but 
that  did  not  imply  any  great  increase 
of  pace,  and  it  was  with  only  three 
minutes  to  spare  that  the  fugitive 
reached  Waterloo. 

She  took  her  ticket  for  Paris,  booked 
her  luggage,  and  was  pushed  into  a 
carriage  just  as  the  train  was  starting  j 
and  then  at  length  she  had  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  what  she  was  doing  and  was 
about  to  do.  Hitherto  there  had  only 
been  room  in  her  mind  for  the  one  idea, 
that  she  must  at  all  hazards  effect  her 
escape  from  the  wicked  and  treacher- 
ous old  woman  who  had  murdered  her 
dog;  but  now  she  could  not  help 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  the 
Lavergnes,  upon  whose  protection  she 
had  resolved  to  throw  herself,  would 
be  altogether  enchanted  when  a  young 
woman  who  had  run  away  from  her 
relations  dropped  upon  them  from  the 
clouds.  It  seemed  shabby  to  doubt  it, 
and  yet  there  was  room  for  just  a  little 
bit  of  doubt.  "  At  any  rate,"  thought 
Chris,  "if  they  don't  want  me  they 
need  not   keep  me.     I   am  ready  to 
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work  for  my  living,  or  do  anything 
that  James  Compton  may  tell  me  to 
do,  until  I  come  of  age,  except  go  back 
to  Aunt  Rebecca.  That  I  won't  do ; 
and  I  don't  see  how  he  can  possibly 
make  me." 

It  is  always  a  comfort  to  know  one's 
own  mind.  Chris,  having  made  up 
hers  quite  decidedly,  was  able  to  dis- 
miss all  anxiety  with  regard  to  such 
future  events  as  were  bevond  her  con- 
trol,  and  could  allow  herself  to  cry  a 
little  over  the  bereavement  which  she 
had  sustained.  She  was  alone  in  the 
railway-carriage  so  that  there  was  no 
need  to  conceal  her  tears,  which  flowed 
without  restraint  while  the  train  sped 
down  the  line  towards  Southampton. 

Most  people  seem  to  think  that  there 
is  something  ridiculous  in  mourning 
over  the  death  of  a  dog,  although  they 
have  no  reason  for  thinking  so  beyond 
that  which  is  responsible  for  the  rest 
of  their  opinions,  namely,  that  they 
have  always  been  given  to  understand 
as  much.  Poor  Peter  had  been  the 
most  sincere,  the  most  devoted,  and 
the  most  sympathizing  friend  that 
Chris  had  ever  possessed ;  and  surely 
she  might  be  pardoned  for  regretting 
him  more  than  she  would  have  re- 
gretted any  of  her  relations,  who  had 
manifested  none  of  those  qualities. 
But  a  dead  dog,  like  a  dead  man,  has 
passed  beyond  our  reach  :  no  tears  can 
touch  him  nor  sorrow  bring  him  back 
to  us  :  we  must  go  our  way  as  best  we 
can  without  him ;  and  the  sad  thing 
is  that  we  are  able  to  manage  this  with 
much  greater  ease  than  we  should  have 
supposed.  Chris  however  was  hardly 
old  enough  to  know  that ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  a  good  thing  for  her  that 
she  should  have  deemed  herself  incon- 
solable, since  she  was  thus  prevented 
from  dwelling  overmuch  upon  the 
perils  and  folly  of  the  enterprise  to 
which  she  was  committed.  She  said 
to  herself  that  she  really  didn't  care 
what  became  of  her,  which  was  of 
course  absurd ;  yet  not  more  so  than 
many  unuttered  assertions  which  the 
lest  of  us  have  made  in  our  time. 

"What  happened  to  Chris  very  soon 


after  she  had  embarked  at  Southamp- 
ton was  to  encounter  a  heavy  easterly 
swell,  which  made  her  deplorably  sea- 
sick, and  all  the  night  through  ren- 
dered her  insensible  to  everything  save 
the  dismal  misery  of  the  present.  The 
passage  nevertheless  was  a  tolerably 
quick  one,  and  there  was  a  long  time 
to  wait  at  Havre  before  the  express 
left  for  Paris,  at  which  city  she  ar- 
rived between  four  and  five  o'clock  on 
the  following  afternoon,  hungry,  weary, 
and  travel-stained. 

Her  original  intention  had  been  to 
drive  straight  to  the  Lyons  Station  and 
proceed  to  Cannes  by  the  night  train ; 
but  she  now  felt  too  worn  out  to  stick 
to  this  plan,  and  she  thought  besides 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  prepare  the 
Lavergnes  for  her  arrival  by  a  tele- 
gram. So,  instead  of  continuing  her 
journey,  she  went  to  a  quiet  little 
hotel  in  one  of  the  streets  leading  from 
the  Bue  de  Bivoli  to  the  Kue  St.  Honors 
where  her  father,  who  knew  how  to 
make  himself  comfortable,  had  been 
wont  to  put  up  in  days  ffone  by ;  and 
there  she  met  with  a  welcome  at  once 
respectful  and  voluble  from  the  landlord 
and  landlady. 

These  good  folks,  who  had  not  heard 
of  the  death  of  their  former  patron, 
expressed  themselves  as  desolated 
when  the  sad  news  was  communicated 
to  them  and  showed  their  regret  after 
the  customary  French  fashion,  which 
we,  who  are  less  expansive,  console 
ourselves  by  calling  all  humbug.  Hum- 
bugs or  not,  they  were  very  kind  to 
Chris,  and  put  her  into  their  best  rooms 
and  bothered  her  with  no  questions 
until  later  in  the  evening,  when  she 
had  had  a  nice  little  dinner  and  when 
curiosity  naturally  began  to  assert 
itself.  She  was  going  to  r  friends  at 
Cannes,  she  told  the  fat  landlord,  who 
lifted  up  his  hands  in  amazement  and 
ejaculated,  *'  Cannes,  in  the  month  of 
September  !  But  mademoiselle  will  be 
cooked  alive  I  And  what  friends  can 
mademoiselle  have  at  Cannes  at  such  a 
time  of  the  year  % " 

**They  are  French  friends,"  Chris 
explained  :    "  they  live  there  all  the 
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year  round,  and  they  have  not  been 
cooked  yet.  Besides,  I  love  the  sun. 
And  that  reminds  me  that  I  want  to 
send  a  telegram  to  them  at  once. 
When  does  the  train  leave  to-morrow 
morning  %  " 

The  landlord  was  not  sure,  but 
would  inquire.  At  the  same  time,  if 
he  might  be  permitted  to  give  his 
opinion,  he  would  say  that  such  a 
journey  as  that  would  be  better  per- 
formed by  night  than  by  day,  rapport 
d  la  chaleur.  Let  mademoiselle  repose 
herself  until  the  following  evening :  he 
himself  would  accompany  her  to  the 
station  and  recommend  her  to  the  care 
of  the  guard  :  the  trains  for  the  south 
were  not  crowded  at  that  season,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  secure  a  coupe-lit. 
As  for  the  expense  of  remaining  a  few 
more  hours  in  Paris,  he  would  only  say 
that  old  customers  were  not  strangers, 
and  he  ventured  to  think  that  made- 
moiselle would  not  complain  of  the 
amount  of  her  bill. 

After  a  minute  or  two  of  considera- 
tion, Chris  decided  to  take  this  advice. 
The  night  journey  would  not  only  be 
less  fatiguing,  but  would  land  her  at 
Cannes  at  a  more  convenient  time ; 
and  to  remain  where  she  was  for 
another  twenty-four  hours  would  ex- 
pose her  to  no  fresh  risk,  since,  even 
in  the  very  improbable  event  of  her 
aunt's  sending  somebody  in  pursuit  of 
her,  it  would  scarcely  occur  to  the 
pursuer  to  seek  for  her  in  Paris.  Ac- 
cordingly she  despatched  her  telegram 
and  went  to  bed,  where  she  was  soon 
sleeping  as  soundly  as  if  she  had  com- 
mitted no  outrage  against  those  social 
laws  which  may  be  said  to  form  the 
tap-root  of  civilization.  It  is  true 
that  when  she  woke  on  the  following 
morning  she  was  a  little  overawed  at 
iinding  herself  in  a  French  hotel,  and, 
for  the  time  being,  absolute  mistress 
of  her  own  destinies  ;  but  when  she 
had  swallowed  her  coffee  (there  is  still 
good  coffee  to  be  had  in  Paris,  though 
not  at  any  of  the  best  hotels  or  restau- 
rants), she  began  to  exult  in  her 
freedom  and  in  the  thought  that,  come 


what  might,  she  could  never  again  be 
forced  to  return  to  the 'hideous  squalor 
and  monotony  of  a  residence  at 
Primrose  Hill. 

This  however  was  but  a  transient 
phase   of  feeling,  due   chiefly  to  the 
prettiness  and  cleanliness  of  her  sur- 
roundings.    As  the  morning  went  on 
her  spirits  sank  again :  she  remembered 
how  completely  alone  she  was  in  the 
world,  and  her  misgivings  with  regard 
to  the  reception  likely  to  be  accorded 
to  her  by  the  Lavergnes  returned  with 
increased  force.     Dr.  Lavergne  prided 
himself   upon   being  unconventional ; 
but  the  qualities  upon  which  most  of 
us  pride  ourselves  are  precisely  those 
which   we   do  not    possess,   and   the 
worthy  doctor   was   at  all   events   a 
Frenchman   from    the    crown   of   his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.     Now  a 
Frenchman   must  be  very  unconven- 
tional indeed — in  fact,  he  must  be  a 
sort  of  outlaw — before  he  will  quarrel 
with  his  family  ;  and  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  Dr.  Lavergne  would  re- 
gard his  young  friend's  escapade  in  a 
somewhat  serious  light.     To  take  the 
law  into  your  own  hands   is   not   at 
all  the  same  thing  as  to  become  in- 
dependent ;  and  Chris  mournfully  ac- 
knowledged to  herself  that  her  future 
must  to  a  great  extent  be  shaped  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  a  whim- 
sical old  French  physician  and  a  dry 
English  lawyer.     She  had  to  fall  back 
upon  her  one  consolation — "  At  any 
rate,  they  can't  make  me  go  back  to 
Aunt  Kebecca,  because  I  won't  go." 

After  she  had  disposed  of  her  mid- 
day meal  she  put  on  her  hat  and 
started  for  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
whither  she  had  wandered  with  Peter 
a  few  months,  which  seemed  like  years, 
before.  The  landlord,  who  ran  out  to 
open  the  door  for  her,  was  visibly 
shocked  at  the  idea  that  any  young 
lady  could  walk  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  alone;  but  he  did  not  permit 
himself  any  spoken  remonstrance,  and 
for  her  own  part  she  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  taking  care  of  herself 
to  have  any  fear  of  her  fellow-mortals, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

On  that  hot  afternoon  the  Tuileries* 
gardens  were  deserted  save  by  a  few 
white-capped  nurses  and  pale-faced 
children,  with  whom  Chris  tried  to 
make  friends.  They  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  country  or  at  the  seaside  ; 
and  so  perhaps  they  thought,  for  they 
were  peevish  and  defiant,  and  she 
fancied — though  that  was  probably 
only  imagination — that  the  nurses 
looked  strangely  at  her.  At  any 
rate,  they  did  not  seem  anxious  for 
her  company ;  so  she  strolled  on,  feel- 
ing very  weary  and  lonely,  crossed  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and,  making  her 
way  up  the  gradual  ascent  of  th^ 
Champs  Elys^,  where  only  an  occa- 
sional hired  carriage  filled  with 
tourists  was  visible,  found  herself  at 
length  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  It 
was  a  longish  walk  and  she  was 
gather  tired  after  it ;  but  she  thought 
that,  as  she  had  come  so  far,  she  might 
as  well  go  a  little  farther  and  rest 
a  while  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Accordingly 
she  plodded  on,  and,  as  soon  as  she 
had  passed  through  the  iron  gates, 
struck  off  into  a  by-road  which  seemed 
to  hold  out  promise  of  coolness  and 
seclusion.  She  might  have  had  both 
the  one  and  the  other  by  remaining 
quietly  indoors;  but  neither  her  age 
nor  her  temperament  permitted  her  to 
sit  still  doing  nothing,  and  conse- 
quently, as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, she  had  by  this  time  made 
herself  very  hot. 

What  was  perhaps  hardly  to  be 
anticipated  was  that  she  should  en- 
counter an  acquaintance  in  a  seques- 
tered alley  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne; 
yet  if  she  had  been  wise  she  would 
have  taken  that  possibility  into  ac- 
count, for  who  can  hope  nowadays  to 
escape  meeting  with  acquaintances  at 
any  place  on  this  side  of  the  equator  t 
Thus  it  was  not  really  an  extraordinary 
incident,  although  it  was  an  exces- 
sively annoying  one,  that  no  sooner 
had  Chris  seated  herself  on  the  grass 
beneath  a  spreading  tree  than  a  car- 


riage passed  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
her  containing  three  evident  English- 
men, in  one  of  whom  she  recognized 
with  dismay  the  superb  proportions 
and  rubicund  countenance  of  Mr. 
EUacombe. 

Unluckily  he  also  recognized  her, 
for  he  made  a  snatch  at  his  hat, 
ejaculated  "  Hullo  1 "  and  "  By  Jove ! " 
and  then,  scrambling  up,  dealt  the 
coachman  a  resounding  blow  between 
the  shoulders  with  his  stick,  as  a  gentle 
hint  to  pull  up. 

"  Arretez,  you  fool  1 "  Chris  heard 
him  shout ;  and  then  (for  his  voice  was 
a  powerful  one)  she  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish every  word  of  the  explanation 
which  he  vouchsafed  to  his  friends. 
"Drive  on,  you  fellows,  Til  be  with 
you  by  dinner-time.  Just  caught  sight 
of  somebody  whom  I  rather  want  to 
speak  to."  The  other  two  men  turned 
round,  looked  hard  at  her  and  grinned: 
there  was  some  muttering,  apparently 
of  a  jocular  kind,  since  it  was  followed 
by  peals  of  unrestrained  merriment; 
then  the  carriage  rolled  away  towards 
Paris,  and  Mr.  EUacombe,  all  smiles, 
advanced  across  the  grass. 

If  he  did  not  then  and  there  fall 

down  in  a  fit  it  was  not  for  want  of 

every  kind  wish  that  he  might  do  so 

on  the  part  of  the  lady  whom  he  was 

approaching.      Chris    had    no   desire 

ever  to  speak  to  the  man  again :  she 

was  particularly  vexed  at  having  met 

him  in  such  circumstances :   she  had 

been    infuriated   by   the  laughter  of 

his  companions,    and    she  considered 

that  he  was  taking  an  unwarrantable 

liberty  in  getting  out  of  his  carriage  to 

accost  her.     Worst  of  all,  she  had  a 

horrible  suspicion  that    he  was  not 

perfectly  sober.     The  truth  is  that  he 

had  been  lunching  a  little  too  well  at 

the  Pr^  Catalan,  otherwise  he  could 

scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  the  girl's 

frigid  demeanour  and  lowered  brows. 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  do  call 
this  luck  I " 

"  So  do  I,"  thought  Chris,  "  1  call  it 
luck  of  the  very  worst  description." 
But  she  said  aloud,  "  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.    EUacombe  1     I    am    sorry    you 
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stopped  your  carriage,  but  if  you  will 
follow  this  road  and  take  the  first  turn 
to  the  right  and  then  keep  straight  on 
you  will  come  to  a  stand  of  fiacres 
before  long." 

"  Oh,  that'll  be  all  right,"  answered 
Ellacombe  cheerfully.  "  I'll  walk  the 
whole  way  back  if  it  conies  to  that. 
I'd  have  walked  double  the  distance  to 
see  you.  And  what  are  you  doing  in 
Paris  of  all  places  in  the  world  1 " 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it, 
the  man  was  not  quite  himself.  He 
had  assumed  his  worst  manner,  and 
how  bad  that  might  become  Chris  knew 
by  unpleasant  experience.  "Do  sit 
down  again,"  he  pleaded,  casting  him- 
self full  length  upon  the  turf  from 
which  she  had  risen :  "  I  want  so 
awfully  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

But  Chris  did  not  yield  to  this 
seductive  invitation.  **I  must  be 
making  my  way  back  to  my  hotel,"  she 
said.  *'  I  leave  for  the  south  of  France 
to-night,  and  I  have  to  pack  up." 

"  For  the  south  of  France  %  What 
a  funny  place  to  be  going  to !  I 
thought  people  only  went  there  in 
winter.  But  you  have  heaps  of  time 
yet.  Don't  hurry  off,  or  I  shall  think 
I  have  driven  you  away." 

"  I  must  go,"  answered  Chris  firmly. 
"  But,"  she  added,  as  he  scrambled  to 
his  feet,  "  please  don't  let  me  take  you 
out  into  the  sun  if  you  would  rather 
remain  where  you  are.  I  like  a  hot 
sun,  but  most  people  don't.  Indeed,  I 
believe  it  is  rather  dangerous  for 
them." 

"As  if  I  should  allow  you  to  start 
off  all  alone  ! "  cried  the  gallant  Ella- 
combe. "  And  who  are  you  travelling 
with?"  he  asked,  as  he  strode  along 
the  road  by  her  side. 

"  I  am  not  travelling  with  anybody," 
answered  Chris ;  "  I  am  going  to  stay 
with  some  friends."  And  then,  by  way 
of  changing  the  subject,  she  inquired 
what  had  brought  him  to  Paris. 

He  gave  vent  to  a  sigh  so  tremendous 
that  she  regretted  having  put  the  ques- 
tion, and  guessed  at  once  what  his 
reply  was  going  to  be.  "I  had  to  get 
through  the  time  somehow/'  he  said. 


"  I  couldn't  stand  home  after  you  went 
away,  so  I  got  some  fellows  to  run 
over  here  with  me  by  promising  to  pay 
all  expenses.  They  ain't  particularly 
nice  fellows,"  he  added  plaintively, 
"  but  you  couldn't  expect  nice  fellows 
to  come  to  Paris  in  September." 

"They  certainly  didn't  look  very 
nice,"  agreed  Chris,  with  a  resentful 
remembrance  of  their  behaviour  to  her. 
**  Perhaps  if  they  had  been  nice  they 
wouldn't  have  liked  you  to  pay  their 
expenses  for  them." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know :  that  isn't  the 
sort  of  thing  that  people  object  to,  as 
a  rule.  Anyhow,  I  shall  soon  get  rid 
of  them,  for  one  might  as  well  be  at 
home  as  in  this  stifling  hole,  and  if 
you're  going  away  I  shall  hate  the 
place  more  than  I  do  already  !  1  say, 
Miss  Compton,  you'll  be  back  at 
Brentstow  in  November,  won't  you? " 

"No,"  answered  Chris,  "certainly 
not.  I  don't  think  it  is  likely  that 
I  shall  be  in  England  at  all  in 
November." 

Ellacombe  whistled.  "Going  to 
stay  abroad  the  whole  winter,  then  % " 
he  asked  presently. 

"Yes,  I  hope  so.  My  plans  are 
rather  unsettled  as  yet,  bat  in  any 
case  I  shall  not  return  to  Brentstow." 

Ellacombe  pondered  a  while.  He 
had  a  vague  impression  that  he  owed 
Chris  an  apology,  but  he  had  also  an 
impression  which  was  not  vague,  and 
in  support  of  which  he  could  doubtless 
have  adduced  more  or  less  convincing 
evidence,  that  it  was  a  very  great 
mistake  ever  to  apologize  to  a  woman. 
So  he  dismissed  that  point  from  his 
mind,  and  gave  himself  up  to  other 
reflections,  the  eventual  outcome  of 
which  was  that  he  remarked  gravely, 
"If  you're  not  at  Brentstow  in  the 
winter,  INIiss  Compton,  I  shaVt  see  you, 
I'm  afraid." 

Chris  said  she  was  afraid  he  wouldn't, 
whereupon  he  once  more  became  very 
solemn  and  pensive.  At  length  he 
resumed,  with  some  suddenness :  "  It 
just  comes  to  this,  Miss  Compton,  that 
I  shall  have  to  ask  you  now  what  I 
meant  to  have  asked  you  a  couple  of 
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months  hence.  I'm  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  I  can't  put  things  prettily, 
but  I  can  put  them  plainly.  Will  you 
marry  me,  Miss  Compton] — there ! "' 

Chris  was  not  altogether  unprepared 
for  this  abrupt  proposal,  nor  was  she 
at  all  dismayed  by  it.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  it  is  probably  rather 
disagreeable  to  be  obliged  to  refuse 
any  suitor,  but  when  you  are  above 
everything  eager  to  get  rid  of  a  man, 
perhaps  that  is  as  sure  a  way  as 
another  of  accomplishing  your  object. 
When  once  Mr.  EUacombe  should 
have  been  made  to  understand  that  he 
could  not  possibly  have  what  he  asked 
for,  he  would  surely  see  that  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to 
withdraw  at  once,  and  make  his  way 
back  to  Paris  by  a  circuitous  route. 
Unfortunately  that  was  just  what 
Mr.  Ellacombe  w^ould  not  understand, 
although  his  addresses  were  rejected 
in  language  as  unequivocal  as  was  con- 
sistent with  courtesy.  His  first  im- 
pression evidently  was  that  Chris 
doubted  his  sincerity,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly protested  with  unnecessary 
warmth :  then,  as  this  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  he  grew  puzzled 
and  rather  angry. 

**  I  know  what  it  is  I  "  he  exclaimed 
at  length,  *'  some  of  those  brutes  down 
in  Devonshire  have  been  telling  you 
things  about  me.  Well,  I  won't  call 
them  liars,  though  I  dare  say  that  is 
what  some  of  them  are.  But  this  I'll 
promise  you,  Miss  Compton,  I'll  give 
up  every  bad  habit  I've  got  into  if 
you'll  be  my  wife.     Can  I  say  more?" 

Certainly  he  could  add  nothing  that 
was  of  a  nature  to  advance  his  suit, 
but,  though  not  tipsy,  he  had  had  just 
enough  wine  to  make  him  stupid  and 
obstinate :  consequently,  he  said  a 
good  deal  more  when  this  appeal 
proved  fruitless,  and  some  of  the 
things  that  he  said  were  not  pleasant  to 
listen  to. 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  plenty 
of  girls  in  Devonshire,  and  in  London 
too,  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  have 
such  a  chance,"  was  one  of  his  judicious 
remarks.     "  They've  tried  for  it  pretty 


hard  and  pretty  often,  but  you  are  the 
only  one  who  has  ever  had  it  offered 
to  her." 

"At  any  rate,  I  am  innocent  of 
having  tried  for  it,"  observed  Chris 
drily. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that 
Lady  Barnstaple  didn't  seem  to  think 
so.  At  all  events,  she  is  prepared  to 
back  me  up." 

**  Mr.  Ellacombe,"  said  Chris,  turn- 
ing at  bay,  "you are  very  impertinent 
and  very  foolish  1  Lady  Barnstaple 
has  no  authority  over  me,  and  very 
likely  I  shall  never  see  her  again  in 
my  life ;  but  even  if  she  were  my 
guardian  she  couldn't  force  me  to 
marry  a  man  whom  I  don't  choose  to 
marry." 

Ellacombe  frowned.  "  I'm  not  going 
to  own  myself  beaten  yet,"  said  be 
doggedly.  "  Who  are  your  guardians! 
— for  I  suppose  you  have  some." 

"My  cousin  Mr.  James  Compton  is  my 
guardian,  I  believe,"  answered  Chris ; 
"  but  you  must  know  very  little  about 
me  if  you  think  that  I  should  allow 
any  one  to  dictate  to  me  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is 
to  confess  to  you  that  I  am  at  this 
moment  in  full  flight  from  my  aunt 
and  from  my  guardian,  and  that  they 
have  not  the  slightest  chance  of  per- 
suading me  to  return  to  them.  That 
ought  to  convince  you  that  I  know  my 
own  mind  and  take  my  own  way." 

Apparently  however  it  had  not 
that  effect.  Mr.  Ellacombe  was  a  lit- 
tle startled,  but  in  no  way  discomfited. 
"You've  plenty  of  pluck,"  said  he 
admiringly.  "I  like  a  girl  who  has 
pluck,  and  I  don't  think  a  bit  the 
worse  of  you  for  having  bolted.  But 
mind  you.  Miss  Compton,  it  isn't  every 
man  who  would  say  that.  Because, 
you  know,  it's  a  deuced  awkward  thing 
for  a  girl  to  run  away  from  her  friends. 
Remarks  are  made,  and  people  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  and  altogether 
it  does  her  no  good.  I  dare  say  you 
didn't  think  about  that  when  you 
showed  them  a  clean  pair  of  heels. 
But  never  mind !  you  sha'n't  suffer  for 
it,  I  promise  you.     You  come  straight 
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back  to  London  with  me  to  morrow, 
and  we'll  announce  our  engagement 
and  be  married  as  soon  as  you  please. 
Then  we  can  snap  our  fingers  at  the 
gossips." 

It  was  an  offensive  thing  to  say,  and 
it  was  said  in  an  offensive  manner ; 
though  the  speaker  may  be  acquitted 
of  any  intention  to  give  offence. 

**  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean, 
Mr.  Ellacombe,"  answered  Chris  ;  **  but 
if  anybody  is  inclined  to  gossip  about 
me,  I  suppose  I  can  snap  my  fingers 
alone.  I  should  like  to  be  left  alone 
at  once,  if  you  please ;  so  I  will  say 
good-bye  now." 

She  stood  still  in  a  determined 
manner ;  but  Ellacombe  only  burst  oat 
laughing.  **  What  a  little  spitfire  you 
are!"  he  exclaimed.  "Well,  I  like 
you  all  the  better  for  it ;  only  really, 
you  know,  you  mustn't  think  that  I'm 
going  to  be  sent  off  like  this,  with  my 
tail  between  my  legs.  Come  and  sit 
down  here  and  tell  me  what  you  want. 
I  sha'n't  grudge  you  anything  that  I 
can  give,  you  may  be  sure." 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  wrist  as 
he  spoke,  and  with  an  exertion  of  force 
which  was  perhaps  greater  than  he 
imagined,  drew  her  towards  a  bench. 
Chris  was  very  angry,  but  also  rather 
alarmed.  They  were  now  in  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Bologne,  and  plenty 
of  people,  including  a  sergent  de  viUey 
were  within  hail ;  yet  she  did  not  quite 
like  to  call  for  assistance,  and  she  was 
making  up  her  mind  to  endure  Mr. 
Ellacombe' 8  unwelcome  society  a  little 
longer  when,  to  her  great  joy,  she 
caught  sight  of  a  tall,  slim  figure  ap- 
proaching her  with  which  she  had 
good  reason  to  be  familiar.  "Oh, 
Val !  "  she  said  involuntarily,  "  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  1 " 

Mr.  Richardson  started,  took  off  his 
hat,  and  advanced  with  outstretched 
handy  his  handsome  face,  which  had 
looked  somewhat  sombre  the  minute 
before,  breaking  out  into  smiles. 

While  greetings  were  being  inter- 
changed Ellacombe  stood  twirling  his 
moustache  and  looking  pugnaciously  at 
the  new-comer.     "  Perhaps,"  he  said 


at  length,  "  you  will  introduce  me  to 
your  friend,  Miss  Compton  ? " 

Chris  hurriedly  performed  the  re- 
quired ceremony,  and  added  in  an 
undertone  to  Val,  "  Please  make  him 
go  away." 

Val,  who  was  himself  a  pugnacious 
young  man,  obeyed  her  with  the  utmost 
promptitude.  **Mr.  Ellacombe,"  said 
he,  "I  am  sure  yoir  will  excuse  us  if 
we  wish  you  good-day.  Miss  Compton 
and  I  have  not  met  for  some  months  ; 
and     as    we    are     engaged     to     be 

married " 

•  "What!"  thundered  Ellacombe. 
And  then,  turning  to  Chris,  "  Is  this 
true,  Miss  Compton  1 " 

Chris  made  a  sign  of  assent.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  best  way  of  getting 
rid  of  him,  and  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  explain  that  the  announce- 
ment was  not  quite  strictly  accurate. 

"Then,"  said  Ellacombe,  becoming 
suddenly  sober  and  dignified,  "  I  think 
you  might  have  told  me  so  a  little  sooner. 
Good-bye,  Miss  Compton,  I  shall  not 
mention  my  having  seen  you  here  to 
anybody.  Probably  you  would  rather 
1  didn't." 

If  any  disagreeable  insinuation  was 
intended  to  be  ccnveyed  by  the  last 
words  it  was  lost  upon  Chris,  who  was 
only  too  thankful  to  see  Ellacombe's 
broad  back  turned  towards  her.  She 
sank  down  upon  the  bench  to  which 
she  had  been  led,  while  Val,  seating 
himself  beside  her,  looked  inquiring. 
Indeed,  there  were  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  meeting  which  he  not 
unnaturally  expected  her  to  account 
for.  However,  it  was  neither  of  Mr. 
Ellacombe  nor  of  her  own  presence 
in  Paris  that  Chris  was  first  moved  to 
speak  by  the  sight  of  this  old  friend. 

"  Oh,  Val ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  Peter  is 
dead!" 

"  Poor  little  chap !  "  returned  the 
young  man  sympathetically.  "But 
that's  the  worst  of  Yorkshire  terriers, 
they're  always  delicate  if  they're  at  all 
well-bred." 

"  He  wasn't  delicate :  he  never  had 
a  day's  illness  in  his  life,"  Chris  de- 
clared ;  and  straightway  she  narrated 
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how  the  poor  dog  had  been  basely  done 
to  death ;  how  she  had  fled  from  the 
roof  of  the  criminal ;  and  how  she  was 
now  on  her  way  to  throw  hersisif  upon 
the  protection  of  the  Ijavergnes. 

Mr.  Eichardson  bit  his  lip  and  looked 
rather  grave  over  it.  "  And  pray,"  he 
inquired,  "  who  is  the  red-bearded  gen- 
tleman who  thought  you  might  have 
told  him  of  your  -engagement  a  little 
sooner?*' 

"  Oh,"  answered  Chris,  "  he  is  a  very 
disagreeable  person  who  beats  his  dogs 
and  who,  I  am  afraid,  is  given  to 
drinking.  I  met  him  in  Devonshire 
when  I  was  staying  with  Lady  Barn- 
staple. I  didn't  dislike  him  so  much 
at  the  time,  but  poor  dear  Peter  did — 
and  bit  him.  He  said  that  about  our 
engagement  because  he  has  just  been 
asking  me  to  marry  him,  and  of  course 
I  refused  him  \  and,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  he  didn't  seem  to  believe  that  I 
was  in  earnest.  But  you  know,  Mr. 
Richardson,"  she  added,  bethinking 
herself  that  it  was  about  time  to  avert 
possible  misconceptions,  *^  it  isn't  really 
an  engagement,  and  I  only  let  him 
think  so  in  order  to  drive  him  away." 

"Well,  at  any  rate  you  needn't 
begin  to  call  me  'Mr.  Eichardson' 
again,"  said  Val.  "Is  our  carroty 
friend  possessed  of  money  or  lands)" 

**  Yes,  I  believe  he  is  well  off :  he 
has  rather  a  large  property  close  to 
Brentstow,"  answered  Chris  indif- 
ferently. 

"  And  yet  you  refused  him  1  What 
made  you  do  that,  Chris  ? " 

"  I  don't  care  enough  about  money 
to  marry  for  the  sake  of  it,"  she 
replied. 

"Come!  that's  a  consolatory  and 
refreshing  sentiment  to  listen  to. 
Especially  as  I  have  no  money  and  no 
prospects.  All  the  same,  I  wish  you 
could  have  given  another  reason, 
Chris :  I  wish  you  could  have  told  me 
that  you  haven't  quite  forgotten  me  in 
all  this  time." 

"  Of  course  I  haven't  forgotten  you," 
returned  Chris,  colouring  a  little,  for 
in  truth  she  had  seldom  thought  of 
him.     "  But  I  couldn't  say  that  it  was 


for  your  sake  that  I  refused  Mr. 
Ellacombe,  because  that  would  have 
been  untrue." 

"  Well,"  said  Val,  with  a  laugh  and 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "  so  long  as 
it  wasn't  for  somebody  else's  sake. 
Anyhow,  you  have  refused  him,  and 
that's  some  comfort.  Do  yoa  know, 
I  am  on  my  way  to  England,  and  if  I 
hadn't  met  you  to-day  I  should  have 
turned  up  at  your  London  address 
some  time  before  the  end  of  the  week 
and  found  the  bird  flown.  A  nice 
fright  I  should  have  had ! " 

"  My  aunt  will  hear  before  the  end 
of  the  week  that  I  am  safe  at  Cannes^" 
replied  Chris.  "  I  left  without  telling 
her,  because  I  didn't  want  to  see  her, 
and  because  I  wanted  to  avoid  a  fuss^ 
but  I  have  no  intention  of  hiding  from 
her." 

"I  expect  you'll  have  to  go  back 
again,  you  know,"  remarked  Val  after 
a  pause. 

"Butif  I  won't]" 

"  I  really  don't  know  how  far  the 
rights  of  guardians  are  protected  by 
extradition  treaties,  but  I  should 
imagine  that  in  any  case  they  might 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  you  by 
stopping  the  supplies.  Besides,  from 
a  social  point  of  view,  it  is  undesirable 
to  defy  your  guardians.  By  the  way, 
have  they  told  you  yet  what  your 
fortune  amounts  to )" 

This  query,  which  was  brought  out 
with  a  somewhat  exaggerated  assump- 
tion of  carelessness,  might  have  put  a 
suspicious  person  upon  the  alert,  but 
it  produced  no  such  effect  upon  Chris, 
to  whom  it  had  never  occiurred  that 
Yal  Eichardson  could  wish  to  marry 
her  on  account  of  her  modest  dowry. 
She  replied  that  she  believed  she 
would  have  a  few  hundreds  a  year 
when  she  came  of  age,  but  did  not 
know  how  many.  Six  or  seven  being 
suggested  as  the  probable  minimum, 
she  answered  that  she  supposed  that 
would  be  about  it,  but  confessed  that 
she  had  not  paid  much  attention  to 
the  statements  laid  before  her  by  her 
cousin.  Now,  every  one  will  admit 
that  a  lover  who  has  next  to  no  means 
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of  Bubsistence  of  his  own  is  entitled  to 
somewhat  fuller  information  than  that, 
if  only  in  order  that  he  may  resign  all 
claim  upon  a  lady  whose  income  is 
insuificient  to  support  a  husband.  Mr. 
Richardson  looked  vexed  and  impatient 
for  a  moment,  but  he  displayed  neither 
vexation  nor  impatience  in  his  re- 
joinder, which  indeed  was  a  very 
sensible  one. 

"  I  really  think,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  back  to 
your  aunt  without  waiting  to  be  co- 
erced. I  can  quite  understand  your 
being  angry  with  her  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  would  make  a  great  mis- 
take if  you  were  to  cut  yourself  adrift. 
You  say  she  is  old,  and  I  presume  she 
has  money,  which  you  might  as  well 
inherit  as  not.  Besides,  you  may  not 
have  to  remain  with  her  long.  Most 
likely  she  would  be  glad  to  see  you 
married ;  so,  if  you  tell  her  that  you 
are  enga^^ed  to  me — " 

**  But  I  am  not,"  interrupted  Chris 
sharply.  "  You  yourself  said  that  I 
was  not." 

Val  laughed.  "  That  was  at  Cannes," 
he  began.  "  After  the  events  of  to- 
day—" 

But  he  stopped  short  when  he  saw 
that  Chris,  instead  of  listening  to  him, 
was  shaking  hands  with  a  young  man 
who  had  rushed  across  the  road  to 
accost  her,  and  who  was  uttering  loud 
ejaculations  of  astonishment  and  joy. 
It  was  indeed  a  day  of  many  meetings, 
and  Chris  had  good  reason  to  wish  that 
she  had  curbed  her  appetite  for  fresh 
air  and  exercise.  Neither  of  her  pre- 
vious encounters  had  deprived  her  of 
her  presence  of  mind ;  but  when  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Gerald 
Seveme,  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be 
shooting  grouse  in  the  Highlands,  she 
became,  for  some  reason  or  other,  con- 
fused and  abashed ;  and  her  embar- 
rassment was  so  painfully  apparent 
that  he  became  in  some  measure 
infected  by  it. 

*'  You  didn't  expect  to  see  me  here, 
I  suppose,  Miss  Compton?"  he  said 
almost  apologetically.  "The  fact  is 
I've  been  done  out  of  my  leave.     One 


of  our  fellows  has  been  called  away 
suddenly,  and  as  there's  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  they  telegraphed  for  me  without 
compunction.  Bather  hard  lines,  I 
think — at  least  I  thought  so  until  a 
moment  ago.  But  how  do  you  come 
to  be  in  Paris  at  this  time  of  the 
year  % " 

Then  for  the  first  time  he  became 
aware  of  Val  Bichardson,  and  Chris — 
somewhat  unnecessarily,  perhaps — in- 
troduced the  two  men  to  one  another. 
Gerald's  countenance  fell  perceptibly 
when  he  heard  the  name  of  the  stranger, 
to  whom  he  raised  his  hat  without 
offering  his  hand.  A  rather  disagree- 
able interval  of  silence  ensued,  which 
Val  broke  by  remarking — **  Well, 
Chris,  we  ought  to  be  moving  on,  I 
suppose  :  there  isn't  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  spare." 

If  a  man  addresses  a  lady  to  whom 
he  is  in  no  way  related  by  her  Christian 
name,  only  one  deduction  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  footing  upon  which  he  stands 
with  regard  to  her,  and  Gerald  Severne 
drew  it.  Great  as  his  distress  and  dis- 
appointment were,  they  were  for  the 
moment  held  in  check  by  his  sense  of 
having  committed  a  gauclverie,  and  his 
desire  to  withdraw  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible from  company  in  which  he  evi- 
dently was  not  wanted.  He  said 
something,  he  hardly  knew  what, 
bowed,  and  was  about  to  take  to  his 
heels  when  Chris,  who  partly  guessed 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  stopped 
him. 

**  Mr.  Severne,"  she  stammered,  "  as 
I  have  met  you,  perhaps  I  had  better 
say — I  mean,  I  hope  you  won't  think — 
that  is,  I  am  not  staying  in  Paris.  I 
am  only  passing  through  on  my  way 
to  the  south,  and  everybody  will  know 
all  about  it  soon ;  only,  if  you  don't 
mind,  I  would  rather  you  didn't  n^en- 
tion  having  seen  me  when  you  are 
writing  to  Lady  Barnstaple  or  Gracie." 

Gerald's  face  grew  longer  and  his 
eyes  grew  larger,  as  indeed  was  scarcely 
surprising  after  such  a  speech  as  that. 
He  was  quite  incapable  of  making  any 
immediate  reply ;  and  Chris  went  on 
desperately  :  "  The  truth  is  that  I  have 
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run  away  from  my  aunt's  house.  I 
had  good  reasons  for  leaving  her,  and 
I  shall  write  to  her  in  a  day  or  two ; 
but — but,  you  understand — " 

'*I  quite  understand,"  answered 
Gerald  very  gravely.  "  Of  course  I 
shall  not  think  of  telling  any  one  that 
I  have  seen  you." 

And  without  even  saying  good-bye, 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

**  Well,"  remarked  Val  Richardson, 
as  Chris  and  he  resumed  their  walk, 
"you've  done  it  now,  and  no  mistake  I  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Chris 
anxiously.  "  Oughtn't  I  to  have  told 
him  that  I  had  run  away  % " 

Val  laughed.  "  It  was  scarcely 
prudent,  was  it?  Not  that  I  com- 
plain :  on  the  contrary,  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  rejoice.  Only,  you  see, 
there  are  now  two  men  who  have  met 
you  here  with  me,  and  one  of  them  has 
been  told  that  we  are  engaged,  while 
the  other  is  under  the  impression  that 
we  are  either  married  already  or  about 
to  be  married  immediately.  I  don't 
know  whether  that  is  exactly  what 
you  would  wish." 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Chris,  standing 
still  and  clasping  her  hands :  '*  do  you 
really  think  that  is  Mr.  Severne's 
impression?     But  why  should  it  bel  " 

"Because,  my  dear  Chris,  you 
couldn't  have  told  him  so  much  more 
plainly.  He  saw  you  walking  with 
me :  he  heard  from  your  own  lips 
that  you  had  left  your  aunt's  house, 
and  that  everybody  would  soon  know 
why  you  had  done  so :  added  to  which, 
he  was  begged  not  to  mention  that 
you  were  in  Paris.  What  construction 
would  any  intelligent  human  being  be 
likely  to  put  upon  such  facts  and 
statements  as  those  ?  " 

Chris  turned  white.  "  I  never  meant 
it,"  was  all  that  she  could  say.  "  I 
thought  it  was  best  to  tell  him  the 
truth.  I  was  afraid  he  might  write  to 
Lady  Barnstaple,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  it  odd  that  I  should  be  with  you, 


and  I  wanted  him  to  understand  that 
I  had  only  met  you  by  chance." 

"  But  unfortunately  that  was  not 
what  you  said,  and  I  will  venture  to 
assert  pretty  positively  that  his  belief 
was  what  I  stated  it  to  be  just  now." 

**  At  any  rate,"  observed  Chris,  with 
a  long  sigh,  "  he  promised  not  to  tell 
any  one  that  he  had  seen  us." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  doubt  whether  you  can 
rely  quite  implicitly  upon  his  discre- 
tion, or  upon  the  discretion  of  the  red- 
bearded  man  either.   As  a  general  rule, 
people  think  themselves  bound  to  keep 
a  secret  so  long  as  it  is  a  secret,  and  no 
longer.     Your  aunt,  I  should  say,  will 
be  sure  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  after 
you :  you  will  be  fortunate  if  the  stoiy 
doesn't  get  into  the  newspapers,  and 
you  can't  expect  that  Lady  Barnstaple 
will  remain  in  ignorance  of  it.     Well, 
then,  you  know,  when   she  discusses 
your  escapade  with  her  neighbour  and 
her  son,  they  will  naturally  say,  '  Since 
you  know  all  about  it  there's  no  harm 
in  our  mentioning  that  we  met  her  in 
the  Champs  Ely  sees  with  a  young  man 
whose  intentions  appeared  to  be  strictly 
honourable.'     Don't  look   so  angry: 
I'm  only  trying  to  make  the  position 
of  affairs  clear  to  you  ;  and  after  all, 
there's  an  easy  way  of  putting  chatter- 
ing   toDgues    to    silence.      Runaway 
marriages  are  a   little  out  of   date: 
still  they  are  not  unheard  of,  and  of 
course  they  are  not  disgraceful,  and — " 

"  I  will  never  consent  to  any  such 
thing!  "  interrupted  Chris  indignantly. 
"If  you  saw  that  3VIr.  Severne  was 
under  a  false  impression,  I  think  you 
might  have  said  a  word  to  undeceive 
him  ;  but  you  speak  as  if  you  wished 
to  take  advantage  of  my  having  made 
this  dreadful  mistake.  At  all  events, 
you  can't  say  that  I  ever  promised  to 
marry  you,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
I  shall  not  let  myself  be  entrapped 
into  a  runaway  marriage." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  returned 
Val  coolly.  **I  am  not  sure  that  a 
runaway  marriage  would  be  even  pos- 
sible, and  I  have  no  wish  to  get  myself 
into  trouble  with  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
But  an  engagement  I  really  do  think 
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that  yoa  will  have  to  admit ;  and,  as 
I  was  saying  before  your  friend  joined 
us,  my  opinion  is  that  the  wisest  thing 
you  can  do  will  be  to  go  straight  back 
to  your  aunt's  house.  I  don't  think 
you  can  doubt  that  I  love  you,  Chris, 
and  I  don't  think  you  meant  what  you 
said  when  you  made  that  rather  cruel 
speech  about  my  wishing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  having  got  yourself 
into  a  mess.  I  quite  admit  that  I  have 
no  right  to  hold  you  to  your  engage- 
ment, because  I'm  so  awfully  hard  up 
just  now;  but  for  your  own  sake  I 
am  sure  that  it  would  be  better  to 
announce  it  provisionally,  and  if  you 
choose  to  throw  me  over  later  I  shall 
not  complin." 

This  had  a  generous  sound ;  yet 
Chris  could  not  help  feeling  some 
doubts  as  to  the  generosity  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  speaker.  She  was,  how- 
ever ashamed  of  doubting  him,  and 
tried  to  throw  as  much  friendliness  as 
she  could  into  her  reply,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  she  could  not  admit  any 
positive  engagement.  ^'  If  disagree- 
able things  are  said  about  me,  I  must 
bear  them,"  she  declared.  "  I  would 
bear  anything  rather  than  attempt  to 
live  with  Aunt  Eebecca  again." 

Yal  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  he  could  not  move  the  girl  from 
her  determination.  He  argued  with 
her  the  whole  way  back  to  her  hotel : 
he  even  went  near  to  losing  his  temper 
with  her ;  but  she  stuck  resolutely  to 
what  she  had  said.  Come  what  might 
she  would  never  see  her  Aunt  Eebecca 
again  if  she  could  help  it ;  and  he  was 
beginning  to  own  himself  beaten,  and 
debate  inwardly  whether  he  had  better 
accompany  her  to  Cannes  or  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  her  family, 
when  an  unexpected  and  powerful  ally 
came  to  his  aid. 

This  was  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
James  Compton,  who,  when  the  pair 
reached  their  destination,  was  dis- 
covered under  the  portecochhre  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  mopping  his  fore- 
head and  apparently  expostulating 
with  the  landlord  in  Anglo-French. 

**  Oh,  here  she  is ! "  he  exclaimed. 


"  Well  now,  Christina,  this  is  too  bad  ! 
— it  really  is  too  bad!  I  have  told 
you  distinctly  and  repeatedly  that  if 
you  had  any  complaints  to  make  they 
were  to  be  addressed  to  me,  and  that 
they  would  meet  with  such  attention 
as  they  might  deserve.  Instead  of 
which,  you  must  needs  conduct  your- 
self af t^r  this  preposterous  fashion ! 
Upon  my  word,  one  would  suppose 
that  you  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  your  country  I  " 

"  One  would  be  right  then,"  replied 
Chris  composedly.  '*  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  laws  of  my  country. 
But  I  know  that  I  won't  go  back  to 
Balaclava  Terrace." 

"  Oh,  dear  me  I  dear  me  1 "  ejaculated 
Mr.  Compton  irritably :  "  that  is  a 
nice  sort  of  thing  to  say  to  your 
trustee  and  your  father's  executor  ! 
Won't,  indeed  !  But,  my  good  girl, 
there  is  such  a  word  in  the  dictionary 
as  must,  and  people  who  say  they 
won't  do  things  may  sometimes  be 
made  to  do  them." 

**How,"  inquired  Chris,  "are  you 
going  to  make  me  return  to  England  ?" 
If  it  came  to  that,  Mr.  Compton  was 
not  quite  sure.  He  changed  his  tone 
and  replied,  "When  I  tell  you  that 
Miss  Ramsden  is  seriously,  indeed  I 
may  say  dangerously,  ill,  and  that  her 
illness  is  chiefly  due  to  your  thought- 
less behaviour,  I  trust  that  even  you 
will  see  the  propriety  of  starting  for 
London  with  me  by  to  night's  mail. 
Perhaps,  in  the  circumstances,  I  ought 
hardly  to  be  expected  to  reason  with 
you,  but  I  am  prepared  to  do  so — 
I  am  prepared  to  do  so.  Be  so  kind 
as  to  step  into  this  room  for  a  few 
minutes." 

And  he  led  the  way  towards  the 
hwreauy  which  the  landlord,  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  foregoing  dia- 
logue with  much  interest,  indicated 
by  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Then,  and 
not  until  then,  he  noticed  Val,  who 
indeed  was  following  Chris  with  an 
air  of  authority  and  protection.  "  And 
pray,  who  is  this  ]  "  he  inquired. 

The  person  alluded  to  answered  the 
question    suavely.      "  My    name    is 
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Richardson,"  paid  he.  "I  have  been 
acquainted  with  Miss  Corapton  for 
some  time  past,  and  I  may  as  well 
mention  at  once  that  I  am  engaged 
to  be  married  to  her." 

Then  it  was  pretty  to  see  how  the 
lawyer  bristled  up  and  frowned.  "  Oh, 
nonsense ! "  he  returned.  "  Pooh, 
pooh  1  don't  talk  to  me  .like  that,  sir, 
if  you  please.  You  are  probably  aware 
that  Miss  Compton  is  not  of  age  and 
cannot  engage  herself  to  anybody  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  guardian.''  For 
this  Richardson  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
man,  not  an  unreasoning  and  incom- 
prehensible girl,  and  could  be  treated 
accordingly. 

But  Val  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
frightened.  "Of  course,"  he  answered 
politely,  "  I  am  quite  aware  of  that, 
but  I  don't  despair  of  obtaining  her 
guardian's  consent.  Perhaps,  when 
you  have  done  speaking  to  her,  you 
will  spare  me  five  minutes.  I'll  wait 
here  for  you."  Whereupon  he  took 
out  a  cigarette  and  lighted  it. 

Mr.  Compton  grunted,  but  did  not 
refuse  the  interview  solicited.  The 
young  man  might,  for  anything  that 
he  knew  to  the  contrary,  be  an 
eligible  young  man,  or  again  he  might 
be  in  a  position  to  give  trouble. 
Either  way,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself. 
So  Val  was  left  to  the  society  of  the 
landlord,  while  Mr.  Compton  retired 
into  the  bureau  with  Chris,  who 
asked :  "  How  did  you  discover  that 
I  was  here?" 

**  Oh,  that  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  diflSculty.  When  I  was  sent 
for  to  your  aunt's  house  yesterday 
morning  I  learnt  from  the  servant 
that  you  had  started  for  the  Conti- 
nent, and  that  you  had  told  your 
cabman  to  drive  to  Waterloo.  I 
crossed  by  Dover  and  Calais  last 
night,  and  on  arriving  here  went 
straight  to  the  Lyons  Station,  thinking 
that  in  all  probability  you  intended 
casting  yourself  upon  the  protection 
of  Dr.  Lavergne  at  Cannes.  But  as 
yon  had  not  been  seen  there,  and  as 
I  could  not,  in  any  case,  have  left  for 


the  south  before  to-night,  it  seemed  to 
me  best  to  make  inquiries  at  the  St. 
Lazare  terminus,  where  I  at  once  ob- 
tained the  information  that  I  desired. 
You  had  been  noticed  there  on  your 
arrival,  and  the  address  to  which  yon 
had  been  taken  was  procured  for  me 
after  a  short  delay.  The  French  are 
a  people  whom  I  dislike  and  distrust," 
concluded  Mr.  Compton,  who  had  per- 
haps spoken  to  half-a-dozen  Frenchmen 
in  his  life,  "  but  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  in  some  respects  they  are  more 
businesslike  than  we  are." 

''  And  so  Aunt  Bebecca  sent  for 
you.  Is  it  true  that  she  is  danger- 
ously ill  ] "  inquired  Chris,  after  a 
pause. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  saying 
what  is  untrue,  Christina.  Your  aunt 
has  had  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis; 
and  although  I  do  not  wish  to  be  guilty 
of  any  exaggeration,  and  the  doctor 
told  me  that  he  did  not  apprehend 
immediate  danger,  it  is  evident  that, 
at  her  time  of  life  and  in  her  weak 
state  of  health,  such  an  illness  might 
at  any  moment  terminate  fatally.  I 
may  add  that  she  herself  ascribes  it 
to  anxiety  about  you,  and  that  Rhe 
entreated  me  most  earnestly  to  bring 
you  back  to  her.  I  was  to  say  that 
she  sincerely  regrets  having  ordered 
your  dog  to  be  destroyed,  but  she 
assured  me — and  I  confess  that  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  her  word — that 
she  fully  believed  the  animal  to  be 
mad." 

''He  was  not  mad,  and  she  knew 
that  he  was  not,"  returned  Chris,  who 
had  been  wavering,  but  whose  wrath 
was  rekindled  by  this  statement. 

**Very  well,  Christina:  I  will  not 
attempt  to  argue  the  point  with  you. 
I  think  however  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  when  your  aunt,  who  may  be 
dying,  expresses  the  strongest  desire 
to  have  you  with  her,  and  when  she 
declares  her  intention  of  making  every 
reparation  in  her  power  for  the  wrong 
of  which  you  complain,  you  cannot 
refuse  to  give  way  to  her." 

Chris  sighed,  and  bowed  her  head  in 
sign  of  assent.     Certain  injuries  are 
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irreparable,  but  none  are — or  at  all 
events  none  ought  to  be — absolutely 
unpardonable.  It  did  not  seem  likely 
that  Miss  Bamsden  would  die  ;  but  if 
she  said  she  was  sorry,  and  if  she 
thought  she  was  going  to  die,  there 
was  obviously  nothing  for  it  but  to 
capitulate. 

"And  now," continued  Mr.  Gompton, 
taking  much  inward  credit  to  himself 
for  having  carried  his  point  at  so 
small  an  expenditure  of  breath,  "  per- 
haps you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
who  Mr.  Richardson  is,  what  he  means 
by  his  impudent  assertion  that  you 
are  engaged  to  be  married  to  him,  and 
whether  it  was  in  order  to  meet  him 
that  you  left  England  1 " 

Mr.  Gompton,  albeit  a  solicitor,  may 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  me- 
thods employed  by  the  other  branclx 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  understood 
how  to  get  at  the  truth  by  cross- 
examination.  Ten  minutes  had  not 
elapsed  before  he  had  extorted  from 
Chris  not  only  all  that  she  knew  about 
Yal  Richardson,  but  also  the  unlucky 
fact  that  she  had  encountered  both 
Mr.  Ellacombe  Itnd  Mr.  Severne  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  He  shook  his  head 
and  said  it  was  an  awkward  business 
— very  awkward  indeed.  Like  Val, 
he  had  little  confidence  in  the  ability 
or  the  inclination  of  those  two  young 
men  to  keep  a  secret.  "And  what- 
ever else  may  be  doubtful,"  he  con- 
cluded, "one  thiug  is  as  plain  as  onn 
be,  namely,  that  you  are  in  this  Mr. 
Richardson's  power.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  realized  that ) " 

"  How  in  his  power  ]  What  can  he 
do  to  me  % "  asked  Chris. 

"  What  can  he  do  to  you  1  Really, 
Christina ! — but  I  suppose  aU  young 
women  are  perfect  idiots  !  Don't  you 
understand  that  what  he  can  do  is  jus b 
this  %  He  can  say  that  you  ran  away 
to  meet  him  at  Paris,  and  that  I  pur- 
sued you  and  caught  you  up  just  in 
time  to  save  you  from  flying  to  Jericho 
or  some  such  place  with  him.  And  he 
can  bring  pretty  strong  evidence  in 
support  of  his  assertion  too." 


"  I  don't  think  he  would  behave  in 
such  a  way,"  Chris  said. 

"I  sincerely  hope  not;  but  from 
what  you  tell  me  of  him  1  should 
imagine  that  it  was  well  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  In  fact,  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  plainly  that,  though 
he  appears  to  be  a  thoroughly  un- 
desirable and  unsuitable  husband  for 
you,  I  believe  that  the  only  thing  I 
can  do  in  the  circumstances  is  to  sanc- 
tion an  engagement — a  conditional 
engagement — between  you." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  engaged  to  him," 
said  Chris  slowly. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  because  I 
can  see  no  alternative  course  open  to 
you.  Engagements  do  not  invariably 
and  necessarily  entail  marriages,  and 
no  doubt  it  will  be  in  my  power  to 
insist  upon  a  long  delay.  But  perhaps 
I  had  better  speak  to  the  young  man 
himself.  Now,  Christina,  if  you  will 
go  up  stairs  and  pack  your  clothes,  you 
will  find  me  ready  for  you  when  it  is 
time  to  start." 

Mr.  Compton,  after  the  manner  of 
victors,  had  assumed  a  somewhat  more 
peremptory  tone  from  the  moment  that 
he  had  achieved  his  victory ;  but  Chris 
was  too  dispirited  to  quarrel  with  him 
on  that  account,  and  went  off  to  her 
room  without  a  word.  She  was  obliged 
to  admit  to  herself  that  the  man  was 
right.  She  had  done  a  very  foolish 
thing,  and  ill  luck,  combined  with  her 
own  folly,  had  placed  her  in  a  position 
so  compromising  that  Val,  if  he  was 
inclined  to  profit  by  it,  might  hold  her 
at  his  mercy.  And  she  could  not  feel 
quite  as  sure  as  she  would  have  liked 
to  feel  that  he  was  above  taking  that 
ignoble  advantage.  Mr.  Compton,  as 
one  acquainted  with  the  seamy  side  of 
human  nature,  had  very  little  doubt 
upon  the  point.  He  stepped  out  into 
the  court-yard,  where  Val  was  smoking 
his  cigarette,  motioned  to  that  young 
gentleman  to  seat  himself  upon  a 
bench,  and   said — 

'*  Now,  Mr.  Richardson,  I  am  at 
your  service.  You  state  that,  you  are 
engaged  to  my  cousin.     What  is  your 
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income]  What  are  your  prospects] 
And  to  what  members  of  your  family 
can  you  refer  me  for  those  particulars 
which  I  should  naturally  wish  to  re- 
ceive about  a  total  stranger  who  makes 
such  a  a  statement  to  me] " 

Yal,  with  a  slight  smile,  deplored 
the  circumstance  that  he  was  an 
orphan.  Furthermore,  he  admitted 
frankly  that  he  had  no  near  relatives, 
that  he  had  no  prospects  worth  men- 
tioning, and  that  his  income  was  pre- 
carious. Still  he  was  not  without  hope 
that  something  would  turn  up.  He 
understood  that  Mii>s  Compton  was 
tolerably  well  provided  for,  and  al- 
though he  admitted  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  press  for  an  immediate 
marriage,  he  could  not  see  his  way  to 
resigning  all  claim  upon  her.  '^  Taking 
everything  into  consideration,"  said 
he,  **  it  would  really  be  best  for  her 
own  sake  to  let  people  know  of  our 
engagement.'' 

"  Exactly  so,"  agreed  Mr.  Compton 
drily :  "  I  thought  we  should  hear  that 
argument  before  long.  Well,  Mr. 
Kichardson,  as  I  was  saying  to  my 
cousin  just  now,  we  have  practically  no 
option  but  to  accept  your  terms.  I 
should  however  recommend  you  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  we  are  prepared  to 
concede.  Let  it  be  understood  that  if, 
at  the  expiration  of  an  interval  of  time 
which  we  need  not  at  present  fix  pre- 
cisely— say  eighteen  months  hence — 
you  are  able  to  show  that  you  have 
reasonable  means  and  prospects,  and 
if  your  conduct  during  that  interval 
has  been  steady  and  respectable,  the 
marriage  shall  take  place :  if  other- 
wise, it  shall  be  abandoned.  I  am  pro- 
ceeding of  course  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  my  cousin's  escapade  will 
become  known  and  that  her  friends 
will  think  she  contemplated  a  runaway 
marriage  which  was  prevented  by  me. 
Disagreeable,  but  endurable.  If,  con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  the  secret 
should  be  kept,  you  would  be  able,  in 
the  event  of  our  dismissing  you,  to 
hold  a  sort  of  threat  of  exposure  over 


our  heads :  only  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  our  course  would  then  be 
plain  and  easy.  We  should  simply 
tell  the  truth,  and  we  should  be 
believed.  Everybody  would  be  aware 
that  you  had  been  engaged  to  my 
cousin  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  our  reasons  for  breaking  off 
the  engagement  would  be  at  every- 
body's service.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  make  myself  clear  ]  " 

"  Perfectly  clear,  thank  you,"  an- 
swered Yal  laughing.  "You  don't 
seem  to  entertain  a  very  flattering 
opinion  of  me,  Mr.  Compton  ]  " 

*'  I  know  next  to  nothing  about 
you,"  returned  the  lawyer  shortly. 
"  If  you  care  about  my  good  opinion,  I 
dare  say  you  can  earn  it." 

*'  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  do 
so,"  Yal  declared  with  due  gravity. 
''  I  am  going  to  London  immediately, 
and  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  call  upon  Miss 
Compton  as  often  as  I  please  ] " 

"Oh,  certainly.  That  is,  as  often 
as  she  may  plea.<;e.  I  think  you  heard 
me  mention  that  her  aunt,  Miss  Kams- 
den,  is  seriously  ill ; '  so  that  she  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  deal  occupied." 

Yal  promised  that  he  would  neither 
demand  nor  expect  more  than  Miss 
Compton  was  inclined  to  give  him, 
which  sounded  magnanimous  and  drew 
a  few  words  of  commendation  from 
the  lawyer.  Mr.  Compton  had  no 
intention  in  the  world  of  allowing  his 
cousin  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a 
penniless  adventurer ;  but  that  an  en- 
gagement must  be  submitted  to  he  saw 
plainly  enough,  and  he  thought  that 
she  might  be  trusted  to  reduce  the 
privileges  of  her  betrothed  to  a 
minimum. 

Shortly  afterwards  Chris  came  down 
stairs  and,  having  despatched  a  second 
explanatory  telegram  to  the  Lavergnes, 
declared  herself  ready  to  set  out. 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  very  ^o^n," 
Yal  whispered,  as  he  helped  her  into 
the  carriage  ;  but  to  this  encouraging 
announcement  she  made  no  reply. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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It  would  be  interesting,  though  per- 
haps a  little  impertinent,  to  put  to  any- 
given  number  of  well-informed  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty 
the  sudden  query,  who  was  Thomas 
Brown  the  Younger  ?  And  it  is  very 
possible  that  a  majority  of  them  would 
answer  that  he  had  something  to  do 
with  Rugby.  It  is  certain  that  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  his  work  in 
which  he  was  pleased  so  to  call  himself, 
Moore  is  but  little  known.  The  con- 
siderable mass  of  his  hack-work  has 
gone  whither  all  hack-work  goes,  fortu- 
nately enough  for  those  of  us  who 
have  to  do  it.  The  vast  monument 
erected  to  him  by  his  pupil,  friend, 
and  literary  executor  Lord  Russell,  or 
rather  Lord  John  Russell  (for  we  do 
not  say  that  "the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough" fought  at  Sedgmoor  or 
"  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  at  Assaye), 
is  a  monument  of  such  a  Cyclopean 
order  of  architecture,  both  in  respect 
of  bulk  and  in  respect  of  style,  that 
most  honest  biographers  and  critics 
acknowledge  themselves  to  have  ex- 
plored its  recesses  but  cursorily.  Even 
of  his  poems  proper  less  is  now  read 
than  of  any  of  the  brilliant  group  of 
poets  of  which  he  was  one,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  Crabbe  and 
Rogers ;  while,  more  unfortunate  than 
Crabbe,  he  has  had  no  Mr.  Courthope 
to  come  to  his  rescue.  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  book  which  is  in  more  wavs 
than  one  the  text-book  of  this  paper. 
We*  shall  not  have  very  much  to  say 
of  the  details  of  M.  Vallat's  very 
creditable  and  useful  monograph.  It 
would  be  possible,  if  we  were  merely 
reviewing  it,  to  pick  out  some  of  the 
curious    errors    of     hasty    deduction 

*  Etude  8ur  la  Vieetles  (Euvres  de  TJunnas 
Moore:  by  Gastave  Vallat.  Paris :  Rousseau. 
Loudon  :  Asher  aud  Co.  Dublin  :  Hodges, 
Figgis,  and  Co.     1887. 
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which  are  never  wanting  in  a  book  of 
its  nationality.  If  (and  no  shame  to 
him)  Moore's  father  sold  cheese  and 
whisky,  le  fjohishy  d^Irlande  was  no 
doubt  his  staple  commodity  in  the 
one  branch,  but  scarcely  le  fromage 
de  Stilton  in  the  other.  An  English 
lawyer's  studies  are  not  even  now, 
except  at  the  universities  and  for  pur- 
poses of  perfunctory  examination, 
very  much  in  Justinian,  and  in 
Moore's  time  they  were  still  less  so. 
And  if  Bromham  Church  is  near 
Sloperton,  then  it  will  follow  as  the 
night  the  day  that  it  is  not  dans 
le  Bedfordshire.  Bat  these  things 
matter  very  little.  They  are  found 
in  their  different  kinds  in  all  books  ; 
and  if  we  English  bookmakers  (at 
least  some  of  us)  are  not  likely  to 
make  a  Bordeaux  wine  merchant  sell 
Burgundy  as  his  chief  commodity,  or 
say  that  a  village  near  Amiens  is 
dans  le  Bea/m,  we  no  doubt  do  other 
things  quite  as  bad.  On  the  whole, 
M.  Yallat's  sketch,  though  of  moderate 
length,  is  quite  the  soberest  and  most 
trustworthy  sketch  of  Moore's  life  and 
of  his  books,  as  books  merely,  that  I 
know.  In  matters  of  pure  criticism 
M.  Yallat  is  less  blameless.  He 
quotes  authorities  with  that  apparent 
indifference  to,  or  even  ignorance  of, 
their  relative  value  which  is  so  yawn- 
ing a  pit  for  the  feet  of  the  foreigner 
in  all  cases;  and  perhaps  a  wider 
knowledge  of  English  poetry  in  general 
would  have  been  a  better  preparation 
for  the  study  of  Moore's  in  particular. 
"  Never,"  says  M.  Renan  in  his  latest 
work,  "  never  does  a  foreigner  satisfy 
the  nation  whose  history  he  writes  " ; 
and  this  is  as  true  of  literary  history 
as  of  history  proper.  But  M.  Vallat 
satisfies  us  in  a  very  considerable 
degree;  and  even  putting  aside  the 
question  whether  he    is    satisfactory 
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altogether,  be  has  given  us  quite  suffi- 
cient text  in  the  mere  fact  that  he  has 
bestowed  upon  Moore  an  amount  of 
attention  and  competence  which  no 
compatriot  of  the  author  of  "  Lalla 
Kookh  V  has  cared  to  bestow  for  many 
years. 

I  shall  also  here  take  the  liberty 
of  neglecting  a  very  great — as  far  as 
balk  goes  by  far  the  greatest — ^part  of 
Moore's  performance.  He  has  in- 
serted so  many  interesting  autobio- 
graphical particulars  in  the  prefaces 
to  his  complete  works^  that  visits  to 
the  great  mausoleum  of  the  Bussell 
memoirs  are  rarely  necessary  and  still 
more  rarely  profitable.  His  work  for 
the  booksellers  was  done  at  a  time 
when  the  best  class  of  such  work  was 
much  better  done  than  the  best  class 
of  it  is  now ;  but  it  was  after  all  work 
for  the  booksellers.  His  "  History  of 
Ireland,"  his  "Life  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,"  &c.,  maybe  pretty  exactly 
gauged  by  saying  that  they  are  a 
good  deal  better  than  Scott's  work  of 
a  merely  similar  kind  (in  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I  do 
not  include  the  "Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father" or  the  introductions  to  the 
Dryden,  the  Swift,  and  the 
Ballantyne  novels),  not  nearly  so 
good  as  Southey's,  and  not  quite  so 
good  as  Campbell's.  The  Life  of 
Byron  holds  a  different  place.  With 
the  poems,  or  some  of  them,  it  forms 
the  only  part  of  Moore's  literary  work 
which  is  still  read ;  and  though  it  is 
read  much  more  for  its  substance  than 
for  its  execution,  it  is  still  a  masterly 
performance  of  a  very  difficult  task. 
The  circumstances  which  brought  it 
about  are  well  known,  and  no  discus- 
sion of  them  would  be  possible  with- 
out plunging  into  the  Byron  contro- 
versy generally,  which  the  present 
writer  most  distinctly  declines  to  do. 
But  these  circumstances,  with  other 
things  among  which  Moore's  own 
comparative  faculty  for  the  business 
may  be'not  unjustly  mentioned, prevent 
it  from  taking  rank  at  all  approach- 
ing that  of  BoswelPs  or  Lockhart's 
inimitable     biographies.     The    chief 


thing  to  note  in  it  as  regards  Moore 
himself  is  the  help  it  gives  in  a  matter 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer  again, 
his  attitude  towards  those  whom  bis 
time  still  called  "  the  great." 

And  so  we  are  left  with  the  poems — 
not  an  inconsiderable  companion  seeing 
that  its  stature  is  some  seven  hundred 
small  quarto  pages  closely  packed  with 
verses  in  double  columns.  Part  of  this 
volume  is  however  devoted  to  the 
"Epicurean,"  a  not  unremarkable 
example  of  ornate  prose  in  many 
respects  resembling  the  author's  verse. 
Lideed,  as  close  readers  of  Moore 
know,  there  exists  an  unfinished  verse 
form  of  it  which  in  style  and  general 
character  is  not  unlike  a  more  serious 
"Lalla  Rookh."  As  far  as  poetry 
goes,  almost  everything  that  will  be 
said  of  "  Lalla  Bookh  "  might  be  said 
of  "  Alciphron  : "  this  latter,  however, 
is  a  little  more  Byronic  than  its  more 
famous  sister,  and  in  that  respect  not 
quite  so  successful. 

Moore's  life,  which  is  not  uninterest- 
ing as  a  key  to  his  personal  character, 
is  very  fairly  treated  by  M.  Vallate 
chiefly  from  the  poet's  own  authority  ; 
but  it  need  not  detain  us  very  long. 
He  was  born  at  Dublin  on  May  28th, 
1779.  There  is  no  mystery  about  his 
origin.  His  father,  John  Moore,  was  a 
small  grocer  and  liquor-shop  keeper 
who  received  later  the  place  of  barrack- 
master  from  a  patron  of  his  son.  The 
mother,  Anastasia  Codd,  was  a  Wexford 
girl,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  edu- 
cated and  somewhat  above  her  husband 
in  station.  Thomas  was  sent  to  several 
private  schools,  where  he  appears  to  have 
attained  some  scholarship  and  to  have 
early  practised  composition  in  the 
tongue  of  the  hated  Saxon.  When  be 
was  fourteen,  the  first  measure  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  (which  gave 
votes  and  other  things  to  the  dwdlers 
in  the  cold  shade)  opened  Trinity 
College  to  him,  and  that  establishment, 
"the  intellectual  eye  of  Ireland"  as 
Sir  William  Haroourt  has  justly  oalled 
it,  received  him  a  year  later.  The 
"  silent  sister  "  has  always  fostered  a 
genial,  if  inexact,  fashion  of  scholarship 
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in  which  Moore's  talents  were  well 
suited  to  shine,  and  a  pleasant  social 
atmosphere  wherein  he  was  also  not 
misplaced.  But  the  time  drew  near  to 
'98,  and  Moore,  although  he  had  always 
too  much  good  sense  to  dip  deeply 
into  sedition,  was  certain  from  his 
sentimental  habits  to  run  some  risk  of 
being  thought  to  have  dipped  in  it. 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  would  have  regarded 
what  is  called  Nationalism  in  our  days 
with  disgust  and  horror,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  using  the  loosest  of 
language  on  subjects  where  precision 
is  particularly  to  be  desired.  Robert 
Emmet  was  his  contemporary,  and 
the  action  which  the  authorities  took 
was  but  too  well  justified  by  the  out- 
break of  the  insurrection  later.  A 
Commission  was  named  for  purifying 
the  college.  Its  head  was  Lord  Clare, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Irishmen,  the 
base  or  ignorant  vilifying  of  whom  by 
some  persons  in  these  days  has  been 
one  of  the  worst  results  of  the  Home 
Bule  movement.  It  had  a  rather 
comic  assessor  in  Dr.  Duigenan,  the 
same,  I  believe,  of  whom  it  has  been 
recorded  that,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his 
academic  career  and  when  a  junior 
Fellow,  he  threatened  to  "bulge  the 
Provost's  eye."  The  oath  was  tendered 
to  each  examinate,  and  on  the  day 
before  Moore's  appearance  Emmet  and 
others  had  gone  by  default,  while  it 
was  at  least  whispered  that  there  had 
been  treachery  in  the  camp.  Moore's 
own  performance  by  his  own  account 
was  heroic  and  successful :  by  an- 
other, which  he  very  fairly  gives,  a 
little  less  heroic  but  still  successful. 
Both  show  clearly  that  Clare  was 
nothing  like  the  stage-tyrant  which  the 
imagination  of  the  seditious  has  chosen 
to  represent  him  as  being.  That  M. 
Vallat  should  talk  rather  foolishly 
about  Emmet  was  to  be  expected  ; 
for  Emmet's  rhetorical  rubbish  was 
sure  to  impose,  and  has  always  im- 
posed, on  Frenchmen.  The  truth  of 
course  is  that  this  yonng  person — 
though  one  of  those  whom  every 
humane  man  would  like  to  keep  mewed 


up  till  they  arrived,  if  they  ever  did 
arrive,  which  is  improbable,  at  years  of 
discretion — was  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous of  agitators.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  light  a  bonfire  and  then  are 
shocked  at  its  burning,  who  throw  a 
kingdom  into  anarchy  and  misery  and 
think  that  they  are  cleared  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  delights 
of  the  educated  Tory  to  remember 
what  the  grievance  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  really  was.  Moore  (who 
had  something  of  the  folly  of  Emmet, 
but  none  of  his  reckless  conceit) 
escaped,  and  his  family  must  have 
been  exceedingly  glad  to  send  him 
over  to  the  Isle  of  Britain.  He  entered 
at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1799,  but 
hardly  made  even  a  pretence  of  reading 
law.  What  happened  to  him  exactly, 
is  one  of  those  puzzles  which  in  the 
days  when  society  was  much  smaller, 
the  makers  of  literature  fewer,  and 
the  resources  of  patronage  greater, 
continually  meet  the  student  of  literary 
history.  Moore  toiled  not  neither  did 
he  spin.  He  slipped,  apparently  on  the 
mere  strength  of  an  ordinary  intro- 
duction, into  the  good  graces  of  Lord 
Moira,  who  introduced  him  to  the  ex- 
iled Royal  Family  of  France,  and  to 
the  richest  members  of  the  Whig  aris- 
tocracy— the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  others,  not 
to  mention  the  Prince  of  Wales  him- 
self. The  young  Irishman  had  indeed, 
like  others,  his  "  proposals "  in  his 
pocket — proposals  for  a  translation  of 
Anacreon  which  appeared  in  May  1800. 
The  thing  which  thus  founded  one  of 
the  easiest,  if  not  the  most  wholly 
triumphant,  of  literary  careers  is  not  a 
bad  thing.  The  original,  now  abandoned 
as  a  clever  though  late  imitation,  was 
known  even  in  Moore's  time  to  be  in 
parts  of  very  doubtful  authenticity, 
but  it  still  remains,  as  an  original, 
a  very  pretty  thing.  Moore's  version 
is  not  quite  so  pretty,  and  is  bolstered 
out  with  paraphrase  and  amplification 
to  a  rather  intolerable  extent.  But 
there  was  considerable  fellow-feeling 
between  the  author,  whoever  he  was, 
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and  the  translator,  and  the  result  is  not 
despicable.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that 
work  as  good  or  better  might  appear 
nowy  and  the  author  would  be  lucky 
if  he  cleared  a  hundred  pounds  and  a 
favourable  review  or  two  by  the  trans- 
action. Moore  was  made  for  life. 
These  things  happen  at  one  time  and 
do  not  happen  at  another.  We  are 
inclined  to  accept  all  such  as  ultimate 
facts  into  which  it  is  useless  to  in- 
quire. There  does  not  appear  to  be 
among  the  numerous  fjxed  laws  of  the 
universe  any  one  which  regulates  the 
proportion  of  literary  desert  to  im- 
mediate reward,  and  it  is  on  the  whole 
well  that  it  should  be  so.  At  any  rate 
the  publication  increased  Moore's 
claims  as  a  '4ion",  and  encouraged 
him  to  publish  next  year  the  '*  Poems 
of  the  late  Thomas  Little"  (he  always 
stuck  to  the  Christian  name),  which  put 
up  his  fame  and  rather  put  down  his 
character. 

In  later  editions  Thomas  Little  has 
been  so  much  subjected  to  the  fig-leaf 
and  knife  that  we  have  known  readers 
who  wondered  why  on  earth  anyone 
should  ever  have  objected  to  him.  He 
was  a  good  deal  more  uncastrated 
originally,  but  there  never  was  much 
harm  in  him.  It  is  true  that  the 
excuse  made  by  Sterne  for  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  often  repeated  for  Moore, 
does  not  quite  apply.  There  is  not  much 
guilt  in  Little,  but  there  is  certainly 
not  much  innocence,  lie  knows  that 
a  certain  amount  of  not  too  gross 
indecency  will  raise  a  snigger,  and 
like  Voltaire  and  Sterne  himself  he 
goes  and  does  it.  But  he  does  not  do 
it  very  wickedly.  The  propriety  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  moreover,  had  not 
then  made  the  surprisingly  rapid 
strides  of  a  few  years  later,  and  some 
time  had  to  pass  before  Moore  was  to  go 
out  with  Jeffrey  and  nearly  challenge 
Byron  for  questioning  his  morality. 
The  rewards  of  his  harmless  iniquity 
were  at  hand ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1803  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  in  Bermuda.  Bermuda,  it 
is  said,  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
place ;  but  either  there  is  no  Secretary 


of  the  Admiralty  there  now,  or  they 
do  not  give  the  post  to  young  men 
four-and-twenty  years  old  who  have 
written  two  very  thin  volumes  of 
light  verses.  The  Bermoothes  are  not 
still  vexed  with  that  kind  of  Civil 
Servant.  The  appointment  was  not 
altogether  fortunate  for  Moore,  inas- 
much as  his  deputy  (for  they  not  only 
gave  nice  berths  to  men  of  letters 
then,  but  let  them  have  deputies)  em- 
bezzled public  and  private  moneys 
with  disastrous  results  to  his  easy- 
going principal.  But  for  the  time  it 
was  all,  as  most  things  were  with 
Moore,  plain  sailing.  He  went  out  in 
a  frigate,  and  was  the  delight  of  the 
gun-room.  As  soon  as  he  got  tired  of 
the  Bermudas,  he  appointed  his  deputy 
and  went  to  travel  in  America,  com- 
posing large  numbers  of  easy  poems. 
In  October,  1804,  he  was  back  in 
England,  still  voyaging  at  His  Ma- 
jesty's expense,  and  having  achieved 
his  fifteen  months'  trip  wholly  on 
those  terms.  Little  is  heard  of  him 
for  the  next  two  years,  and  then 
the  publication  of  his  American  and 
other  poems,  with  some  free  reflections 
on  the  American  character,  brought 
down  on  him  the  wrath  of  *'  The 
Edinburgh,"  and  provoked  the  famous 
leadless  or  half-leadless  duel  at  Chalk 
Faim.  It  was  rather  hard  on  Moore, 
for  the  real  cause  of  his  castigation 
was  that  he  had  ofEended  democratic 
principles,  while  the  ostensible  cause 
was  that,  as  Thomas  Little,  he  had 
five  years  before  written  loose  and 
humorous  verses.  So  at  least  thinks 
M.  Yallat,  with  whom  we  are  not 
wholly  disposed  to  agree,  for  Jeffrey, 
though  a  Whig,  was  no  Democrat, 
and  he  was  a  rather  strict  moralist. 
However,  no  harm  came  of  the  meet- 
ing in  any  sense,  though  its  somewhat 
burlesque  termination  made  the  irreve- 
rent laugh.  It  was  indeed  not  fated 
that  Moore  should  smell  serious  pow- 
der, though  his  courage  seems  to  have 
been  fully  equal  to  any  such  occasion. 
The  same  year  brought  him  two  un- 
questioned and  unalloyed  advantages, 
the  friendship  of  Bogers  and  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  Irish   Melodies,  from 
which    he    reaped  not  a    little  solid 
benefit,  and  which  contain  by  far  his 
highest  and  most  lasting  poetry.      It 
is  curious  but  by  no  means  unexampled 
that,  at  the  very  time  at  which  he  was 
thus   showing  that  he  had  found  his 
right  way,  he  also  diverged  into  one 
wholly  wrong — that    of    the    serious 
and    very  ineffective    Satires,   "Cor- 
ruption,*'  "Intolerance,"   and  others. 
The    year    1809    brought    "English 
Bards   and    Scotch  Reviewers"  with 
a  gibe  from  Byron  and  a  challenge 
from  Moore.     But  Moore's  challenges 
were  fated  to  have  no   other  result 
than  making  the  challenged  his  friends 
for  life.     All  this  time  he  had  been 
more  or  less  "  about  town."     In  1811 
he  married  Elizabeth  Dyke  ("  Bessy  "), 
an  actress  of  virtue  and  beauty,  and 
wrote  the  very  inferior  comic  opera  of 
' *  The  Blue  Stocking."  Lord  Moira  gave 
the  pair  a  home  first  in  his  own  house, 
then   at  Kegworth   near  Donington, 
whence    they  moved   to    Ashbourne. 
Moore  was  busy  now.     The  politics  of 
"The  Two-penny  Postbag"  are  of  course 
sometimes   dead  enough  to  us ;    but 
sometimes  also  they  are  not,  and  then 
the  easy  grace  of  the  satire,  which  is 
always  puDgent   and  never  venomed 
is  not  much  below  Canning.  Its  author 
also  did  a  good  deal  of  other  work  of 
the  same  kind,  besides  beginning  to 
review  for  "The  Edinburgh."  Consider- 
ing  that   he  was  in  a  way  making 
his  bread  and  butter  by  lampooning, 
however  good-humouredly,  the  ruler  of 
his  country,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
little  unreasonable  in  feeling  shocked 
that  Lord  Moira,  on  going  as  viceroy 
to   India,   did   not   provide   for  him. 
In  the  first  place  he  was  provided  for 
already ;  and  in  the  second  place  you 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  independence  and  those  of 
dependence  at  the  same  time.     At  the 
end  of  1817  he  left  Mayfield  (his  cottage 
near  Ashbourne)  and  Lord  Moira  for 
Lord    Lansdowne    and    Sloperton,   a 
cottage  near  Bo  wood,  the  end  of  the 
one  sojourn  and  the  beginning  of  the 
other  being  distinguished  by  the  ap- 


pearance of  his  two  best  works  next 
to  the  Irish  Melodies — "  Lalla  Rookh  " 
and  **The  Fudge  Familyat  Paris."  His 
first  and  almost  his  only  heavy  stroke 
of  ill-luck  now  came  on  him :  his 
deputy  at  Bermuda  levanted  with 
some  six  thousand  pounds,  for  which 
Moore  was  liable.  Many  friends 
came  to  his  aid,  and  after  some  delay 
and  negotiations,  during  which  he 
had  to  go  abroad,  Lord  Lansdowne 
paid  what  was  necessary.  But  Moore 
afterwards  paid  Lord  Lansdowne, 
which  makes  a  decided  distinction 
between  his  conduct  and  that  of 
Theodore  Hook  in  a  similar  case. 

Although  the  days  of  Moore  lasted 
for  half  an  ordinary  life-time  after  this, 
they  saw  few  important  events  save 
the  imbroglio  over  the  Byron  memoirs. 
They  saw  also  the  composition  of   a 
great  deal  of  literature  and  journalism, 
all   very  well  paid,   notwithstanding 
which,   Moore   seems    to    have    been 
always  in  a  rather  unintelligible  state 
of  pecuniary  distress.     That  he  made 
bis  parents    an    allowance,   as   some 
allege  in  explanation,  will  not  in  the 
least  account  for  this ;  for,  creditable 
as  it  was  in   him   to  make  it,  tliis 
allowance  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  and  he  must  have  spent 
little  in  an  ordinary  way.     His  Sloper- 
ton  establishment   was  of    the  most 
modest  character,  while  his  wife  was 
an  excellent  manager,  and  never  went 
into  society.     Probably  he  might  have 
endorsed,  if  he   had  been  asked,  the 
great    principle   which    somebody  or 
other  has  formulated,  that  the  most 
expensive  way  of  living  is  staying  in 
other  people's  houses.      At  any  rate 
his   condition   was   rather  precarious 
till    1835,   when   Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  obtained  for  him 
a  pension  from  the  Civil  List  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.     In  his  very 
last  days  this  was   further  increased 
by  an  additional  hundred  a  year  to  his 
wife.     His  end  was  not  happy.     The 
softening  of  the  brain,  which  set  in 
about  1848,  and  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded for  some  time  by  premonitory 
symptoms,  can  hardly,  as  in  the  cases 
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of  Scott  and  Southey^  be  set  down  to 
overwork,  for  though  Moore  had  not 
been  idle,  his  literary  life  had  been 
mere  child's  play  to  theirs.  He  died 
on  February  26th,  1852. 

Of  Moore's  character  not  much  need 
be  said,  nor  need  what  is  said  be 
otherwise  than  favourable.  Not  only 
to  modern  tastes  but  to  the  sturdier 
tastes  of  his  own  day,  and  even  of  the 
days  immediately  before  his,  there 
was  a  little  too  much  of  the  parasite 
and  the  hanger-on  about  him.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  a  man  of  his  talents, 
when  he  had  once  obtained  a  start, 
might  surely  have  gone  his  own  way 
and  lived  his  own  life  without  taking 
up  the  position  of  a  kind  of  superior 
gamekeeper  or  steward  at  rich  men's 
gates.  But  race,  fashion,  and  a  good 
many  other  things  have  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  and  it  is  fair  to  Moore 
to  remember  that  he  was,  as  it  were 
from  the  first,  bound  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  *'  the  great,"  and  could 
hardly  liberate  himself  from  them 
without  churlishness  and  violence. 
Moreover  it  cannot  possibly  be  denied 
by  any  fair  critic  that  if  he  accepted 
to  some  extent  the  awkward  position 
of  led  poet,  he  showed  in  it  as  much 
independence  as  was  compatible  with 
the  function.  Both  in  money  matters, 
in  his  language  to  his  patrons,  and  in 
a  certain  general  but  indefinable  tone 
of  behaviour,  he  contrasts  not  less 
favourably  than  remarkably  both  with 
the  ultra-Tory  Hook,  to  whom  we  have 
already  compared  him,  and  with  the 
ultra- Badical  Leigh  Hunt.  Moore  had 
as  little  of  Wagg  as  he  had  of  Skim- 
pole  about  him;  though  he  allowed 
his  way  of  life  to  compare  in  some 
respects  perilously  with  theirs.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  look  at  his  letters 
to  Byron — always  ready  enough  to 
treat  as  spaniels  those  of  his  inferiors 
in  station  who  appeared  to  be  of  the 
spaniel  kind — to  appreciate  his  general 
attitude,  and  his  behaviour  in  this  in- 
stance is  by  no  means  different  from  his 
behaviour  in  others.  As  a  politician 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  at  least 
thought  himself  to  be  quite  sincere. 


It  may  be  that,  if  he  had  been,  his 
political  satires  would  have  galled 
Tories  more  than  they  did  then,  and 
could  hardly  be  read  by  persons  of 
that  persuasion  with  such  complete 
enjoyment  as  they  can  now.  But  the 
insincerity  was  quite  unconscious,  and 
indeed  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
insincerity  at  all.  Moore  had  not  a 
political  head,  and  in  English  as  in 
Irish  politics  his  beUef s  were  probably . 
not  founded  on  any  clearly  compre- 
hended principles.  But  such  as  thej 
were  he  held  to  them  firmly.  Against 
his  domestic  character  nobody  has  ever 
said  anything ;  and  it  is  sufiicient  to 
observe  that  not  a  few  of  the  best  as 
well  as  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
time,  Scott  as  well  as  Byron,  Ix>rd 
John  Hussell  as  well  as  Lord  Moira, 
appear  not  only  to  have  admired  his 
abilities  and  liked  his  social  qualities^ 
but  to  have  sincerely  respected  his 
character.  And  so  we  may  at  last 
find  ourselves  alone  with  the  plump 
volume  of  poems  in  which  we  shall 
hardly  discover  with  the  amiable  M. 
Vallat,  "  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
England,"  but  in  which  we  shall  find 
a  poet  certainly,  and  if  not  a  very  great 
poet,  at  any  rate  a  poet  who  has  done 
many  things  well,  and  one  particular 
thing  better  than  anybody  else. 

The  volume  opens  with  ''  Lalla 
Rookh,"  a  proceeding  which,  if  not 
justified  by  chronology,  is  completely 
justified  by  the  facts  that  Moore  was 
to  his  contemporaries  the  author  of 
that  poem  chiefly,  and  that  it  is  by  far 
the  most  considerable  thing  not  only 
in  mere  bulk,  but  in  arrangement, 
plan,  and  style,  that  he  ever  did.  Per- 
haps I  am  not  quite  a  fair  judge  of 
*'  Lalla  Hookh.*'  I  was  brought  up  in 
what  is  called  a  strict  household  where, 
though  the  rule  was  not,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  enforced  by  any  penal- 
ties, it  was  a  point  of  honour  that  in 
the  nursery  and  schoolroom  none  hut 
''  Sunday  books "  should  be  read  on 
Sunday.  But  this  severity  was  tem- 
pered by  one  of  the  easements  often 
occurring  in  a  world  which,  if  not  the 
best,  is  certainly  not  the  worst  of  all 
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possible  worlds.  For  the  convenience 
of  servants,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
the  children  were  much  more  in  the 
drawing-room  on  Sundays  than  on  any 
other  day,  and  it  was  an  unwritten 
rule  that  any  book  that  lived  in  the 
drawing-room  was  fit  Sunday-reading. 
The  consequence  was  that  from  the 
time  I  could  read  till  childish  things 
were  put  away  I  used  to  spend  a  con- 
siderable parb  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  reading  and  re-reading  a  col- 
lection of  books^  four  of  which  were 
Scott's  poems,  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  The 
Essays  of  £lia  (First  Edition, — I  have 
got  it  now),  and  Southey's  "  Doctor." 
Therefore  it  may  be  that  I  rank  ''  Lalla 
Eookh  "  rather  too  higL  At  the  same 
time  I  confess  that  it  still  seems  to 
me  a  very  respectable  poem  indeed 
of  the  second  rank.  Of  course  it  is 
artificial.  The  parade  of  second,  or 
third,  or  twentieth -hand  learning  in 
the  notes  makes  one  smile,  and  the 
whole  reminds  one  (as  I  daresay  it  has 
reminded  many  others  before)  of  a 
harp  of  the  period  with  the  gilt  a 
little  tarnished,  the  ribbons  more 
than  a  little  faded,  and  the  silk  stool 
on  which  the  young  woman  in  ring- 
lets used  to  sit  much  worn.  All  this 
is  easy  metaphorical  criticism,  if  it  is 
criticism  at  all.  For  I  am  not  sure 
that,  when  the  last  age  has  got  a  little 
further  off  from  our  descendants,  they 
will  see  anything  more  ludicrous  in 
such  a  harp  than  we  see  in  the  faded 
^innets  of  a  generation  earlier  still. 
But  much  remains  to  Lalla  if  not  to 
Feramorz.  The  prose  interludes  have 
lost  none  of  their  airy  grace.  Even 
Mr.  Burnand  has  not  been  able  to 
make  Mokanna  ridiculous,  nor  have 
the  recent  accounts  of  the  actual 
waste  of  desert  and  felt  huts  banished 
at  least  the  poetical  beauty  of 
*'  Merou's  bright  palaces  and  groves.'' 
There  are  those  who  laugh  at  the 
bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream  : 
I  do  not.  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri  "  is 
perhaps  the  prettiest  purely  senti- 
mental poem  that  English  or  any 
other  language  can  show.  "  The  Fire 
Worshippers'*   are    rather  long,  but 


there  is  a  famous  fight  —  more 
than  one  indeed — in  them  to  relieve 
the  monotony.  For  ''The  Light  of 
the  Harem  "  alone  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  up  much  enthusiasm  :  but 
even  "  The  Light  of  the  Harem  "  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  Moore's  subse- 
quent attempt  in  the  style  of  ''  Lalla 
Rookh,"  or  something  like  it,  "The 
Loves  of  the  Angels."  There  is  only 
one  good  thing  that  I  can  find  to  say 
of  that :  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  poem 
which  similarity  of  title  makes  one 
think  of  in  connection  with  it — La- 
martine's  disastrous  ''Chiite  d'un 
Ange. 

As  ''  Lalla  Eookh  "  is  far  the  most 
important  of  Moore's  serious  poems, 
so  **  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris  "  is  far 
the  best  of  his  humorous  poems.  I  do 
not  forget  "  The  Two-Penny  Postbag," 
nor  many  capital  later  verses  of  the 
same  kind,  the  best  of  which  perhaps 
is  the  Epistle  from  Henry  of  Exeter 
to  John  of  Tchume.  But  "  The  Fudge 
Family"  has  all  the  merits  of  these  with 
a  scheme  and  framework  of  dramatic 
character  which  they  lack.  Miss 
Biddy  and  her  vanities,  Master  Bob 
and  his  guttling,  the  eminent  turncoat 
Phil  Fudge,  Esq.,  himself  with  his 
politics,  are  all  excellent.  But  I  avow 
that  Phelim  Connor  is  to  me  the  most 
delightful,  though  he  has  always  been 
rather  a  puzzle.  If  he  is  intended  to 
be  a  satire  on  the  class  now  repre- 
sented by  the  O'Briens  and  the  McCar- 
thays  he  is  exquisite,  and  it  is  small 
wonder  that  Young  Ireland  has  never 
loved  Moore  much.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger 
meant  it,  or  at  least  wholly  meant  it, 
as  satire,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
proof  of  his  unpractical  way  of  looking 
at  politics.  For  Phelim  Connor  is  a 
much  more  damning  sketch  than  any 
of  the  Fudges.  Vanity,  gluttony,  the 
scheming  intrigues  of  eld,  may  not  be 
nice  things,  but  they  are  common  to 
the  whole  human  race.  The  ridiculous 
rant  which  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
liberty  and  declaims  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  tyranny  is  in  its  perfection 
Irish  alona     However  this  may  be. 
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these  lighter  poems  of  Moore  are  great 
fun,  and  it  is  no  small  misfortune  that 
the  younger  generation  of  readers  pays 
so  little  attention  to  them.  For  they 
are  full  of  acute  observation  of  man- 
ners, politics,  and  society  by  an  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world,  put  into 
pointed  and  notable  form  by  an  accom- 
plished man  of  letters.  Our  fathers 
knew  them  well,  and  many  a  quotation 
familiar  enough  at  second  hand  is  due 
originally  to  the  Fudge  Family  in  their 
second  appearance  (not  so  good,  but 
still  good)  many  years  later,  to  "  The 
Two-Penny  Postbag  "  and  to  the  long 
list  of  miscellaneous  satires  and  skits. 
The  last  sentence  is  however  to  be 
taken  as  most  strictly  excluding  "  Cor- 
ruption," "  Intolerance,"  and  "  The 
Sceptic."  "Rhymes  on  the  Road," 
travel-pieces  out  of  Moore's  line,  may 
also  be  mercifully  left  aside  and 
"  Evenings  in  Greece  ; "  and  "  The 
Summer  Fete  "  (any  universal  provider 
would  have  supplied  as  good  a  poem 
with  the  supper  and  the  rout-seats) 
need  not  delay  the  critic  and  will  not 
extraordinarily  delight  the  reader. 
Not  here  is  Moore's  spur  of  Parnassus 
to  be  found. 

For  that  domain  of  his  we  must  go 
to  the  songs  which,  in  extraordinary 
numbers,  make  up  the  whole  of   the 
divisions     headed,     Irish     Melodies, 
National  Airs,  Sacred  Songs,  Ballads 
and  Songs,  and  some  of  the  finest  of 
which    are  found  outside  these  divi- 
sions in  the  longer  poems  from  "  Lalla 
Rookh"  downwards.  The  singular  musi- 
cal melody  of  these  pieces  has  never 
been  seriously  denied  by  any  one,  but 
it  seems  to  be  thought,  especially  now- 
a-days,  that  because  they  are  musically 
melodious  they  are  not  poetical.     It  is 
probably  useless  to  protest  against  a 
prejudice  which,  where  it  is  not  due 
to  simple  thoughtlessness  or  to  blind 
following  of  fashion,  argues  a  certain 
constitutional  defect    of    the    under- 
standing powers.     But  it  may  be  just 
necessary  to  repeat  pretty  firmly  that 
any   one  who   regards    even  with    a 
tincture  of  contempt  such  work    (to 
take  various  characteristic  examples) 


as  Dryden's  lyrics,  as  Shenstone's,  as 
Moore's,  as  Macaulay's  Lays,  because 
he  thinks  that  if  he  did  not  contemn 
them,  his  worship  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Shelley,  of  Wordsworth  would   seem, 
or  would  be  suspect,  is  most  emphati- 
cally not  a  critic  of   poetry  and  not 
even  a  catholic   lover  of   it.     Which 
said,    let    us     betake     ourselves     to 
seeing  what  Moore's  special  virtue  is. 
It   is  acknowledged   that  it  consists 
partly  in  marrying  music  most  happily 
to  verse ;  but  what  is  not  so  fully  ac- 
knowledged as  it  ought  to  be  is  that 
it  also  consists  in  marrying  music  not 
merely  to  verse  but  to  poetry.    Among 
the  more  abstract  questions  of  poetical 
criticism  few  are  more  interesting  than 
this,  the  connection  of  what  may  be 
called    musical    music  with    poetical 
music ;  and  it  is  one  which  has  not 
been   much   discussed.     Let   us    take 
the  two  greatest  of  Moore's  own  con- 
temporaries in  lyric,  the  two  greatest 
lyrists  as  some  think  (I  give  no  opinion 
on  this)  in  English,  and  compare  their 
work  with  his.     Shelley  has  the  poeti- 
ical  music  in  an   unsurpassable    and 
sometimes  in  an  almost  unapproached 
degree,  but  his   verse  is  admittedly 
very  difficult  to  set  to  music.    I  should 
myself  go  farther  and  say  that  it  has 
in  it  some  indefinable  quality  antago- 
nistic  to   such  setting.      Except  the 
famous    Indian    Serenade    I   do   not 
know  any  poem  of  Shelley's  that  has 
been  set  with  anything  approaching 
to  success,  and   in  the  best   setting 
that  I  know  of  this  the  honeymoon  of 
the  marriage  turns  into  a  "  red  moon  " 
before  long.     That  this  is  not  merely 
due    to   the  fact  that   Shelley  likes 
intricate  metres  any  one  who  examines 
Moore  can  see.     That  it  is  due  merely 
to  the  fact  that  Shelley,  as  we  know 
from   Peacock,  was  almost  destitute 
of  any  ear  for  music  is  the  obvious 
and  common  explanation.    But  neither 
will  this  serve,  for  we  happen  also  to 
know  that   Burns,  whose  lyric,  of  a 
higher  quality  than   Moore's,  assorts 
with  music  as  naturally  as  Moore's 
own,  was  quite  as  deficient  as  Shelley 
in  this  respect.     So  was  Scott,  who 
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could  jet  write  admirable  songs  to  be 
sung.     It  seems  therefore  almost  im- 
possible, on  the  comparison   of  these 
three  instances,  to  deny  the  existence 
of    some    peculiar  musical   music  in 
poetry,  which  is  distinct  from  poetical 
music,  though  it  may  coexist  with  it 
or  may   be   separated    from  it,   and 
which  is  independent  both  of  technical 
musical  training  and  even  of  what  is 
commonly  called  "  ear "  in  the  poet. 
That  Moore  possessed  it  in  probably 
the  highest  degree,  will  I  think,  hardly 
be  denied.     It  never  seems  to  have 
mattered  to  him  whether  he  wrote  the 
words  for  the  air  or  altered  the  air  to 
suit  the  words.     The  two  fit  like  a 
glove,  and  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  same  or  a  similar  poetical  measure 
is   heard    sot   to   another    air    than 
Moore's,  this  other  always  seems  in- 
trusive and  wrong.     He  draws  atten- 
tion in  one  case  to  the  extraordinary 
irregularity  of   his    own    metre   (an 
irregularity    to    which    the    average 
pindaric  is  a  mere  jog-trot),  yet  the 
air  fits  it  exactly.     Of  course  the  two 
feet  which  most  naturally  go  to  music, 
the  anapaest  and  the  trochee,  are  com- 
monest with  him ;  but  the  point  is 
that  he  seems  to  find  no  more  diffi- 
culty, if  he  does  not  take  so  much 
pleasure,  in  setting  combinations  of  a 
very  different    kind.      Nor    is    this 
pecub'ar  gift  by  any  means  unimpor- 
tant from  the  purely  poetical  side,  the 
side  on  which  the  verse  is  looked  at 
without  any  regard  to  air  or  accom- 
paniment.     For  the  great  drawback 
to  "  songs  to  be   sung "   in  general 
since  Elizabethan  days  (when,  as  Mr. 
Arber  and  Mr.  Bullen  have  shown,  it 
was  very  different)  has  been  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  the  verse- writer  to 
sacrifice    to    his    musical    necessities 
either  meaning  or  poetic    sound   or 
both.     The  climax  of  this  is  of  course 
reached  in   the  ineffable  balderdash 
which  usually  does  duty  for  the  li- 
bretto of  an  opera,  but  it  is  quite  as 
noticeable  in  the  ordinary  songs  of 
the    drawing-room.      Now  Moore   is 
quite  free  from  this  blame.     He  may 
not  have  the  highest  and  rarest  strokes 


of  poetic  expression  ;  but  at  any  rate 
he  seldom  or  never  sins  against  either 
reason  or  poetry  for  the  sake  of  rhythm 
and  rhyme.  He  is  always  the  master 
not  the  servant,  the  artist  not  the 
clumsy  craftsman.  And  this  I  say  not 
by  any  means  as  one  likely  to  pardon 
poetical  shortcomings  in  consideration 
of  musical  merit,  for,  shameful  as  the 
confession  may  be,  a  little  music  goes 
a  long  way  with  me  ;  and  what  music 
I  do  like,  is  rather  of  the  kind  opposite 
to  Moore's  facile  styles.  Yet  it  is 
easy,  even  from  the  musical  view,  to 
exaggerate  his  facility.  Berlioz  is  not 
generally  thought  a  barrel-organ  com- 
poser, and  he  bestowed  early  and  par- 
ticular pains  on  Moore. 

To  many  persons,  however,  the  re- 
sults are  more  interesting  than  the 
analysis  of  their  qualities  and  princi- 
ples ;  so  let  us  go  to  the  songs  them- 
selves. To  my  fancy  the  three  best  of 
Moore's  songs,  and  three  of  the  finest 
songs  in  any  language,  are  *'  Oft  in  the 
stilly  Night,"  *'When  in  Death  I 
shall  calm  recline,"  and  "  I  saw  from 
the  Beach."  They  all  exemplify  what 
has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  com- 
plete adaptation  of  words  to  music  and 
music  to  words,  coupled  with  a  de- 
cidedly high  quality  of  poetical  merit 
in  the  verse,  quite  apart  from  the  mere 
music.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
quote  them,  for  they  are  or  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  everybody ;  but  in  select- 
ing these  three  I  have  no  intention — 
I  have  an  intention  as  different  as  may 
possibly  be — of  distinguishing  them 
in  point  of  general  excellence  from 
scores,  nay  hundreds  of  others.  "  Go 
where  Glory  waits  thee  "  is  the  first 
of  the  Irish  melodies,  and  one  of  the 
most  hackneyed  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
bygone  Pogsons.  But  its  merit  ought 
in  no  way  to  suffer  on  that  account 
with  persons  who  are  not  Pogsons.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  for  the  reader,  it 
is  certainly  possible  for  the  critic,  to 
dismiss  Pogson  altogether,  to  wave 
Pogson  off,  and  to  read  anything  as  if 
it  had  never  been  read  before.  If  this 
be  done  we  shall  hardly  wonder  at  the 
delight  which  those  famous  men,  our 
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fathers  who  were  before  us,  and  who 
perhaps  will  not  compare  altogether 
badly  with  ourselves,  took  in  Thomas 
Moore.  "  When  he  who  adores  thee," 
is  supposed  on  pretty  good  evidence  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  most  hollow 
and  senseless  of  all  pseudo-patriotic 
delusions,  a  delusion  of  which  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  *'  the 
pride  of  thus  dying  for  "  it  has  been 
about  the  last  thing  that  it  ever  did 
inspire,  and  that  most  persons  who 
have  suffered  from  it  have  usually  had 
the  good  sense  to  take  lucrative  places 
from  the  tyrant  as  soon  as  they  could 
get  them,  and  to  live  happily  ever  after. 
But  the  basest,  the  most  brutal,  and 
the  bloodiest  of  Saxons  may  recognise 
in  Moore's  poem  the  expression  of  a 
possible,  if  not  a  real,  feeling  given 
with  infinite  grace  and  pathos.  The 
same  string  reverberates  even  in  the 
thrice  and  thousand  times  hackneyed 
Harp  of  Tara.  "  Rich  and  rare  were 
the  Gems  she  wore "  is  chiefly  comic 
opera,  but  it  is  very  pretty  comic 
opera ;  and  the  two  pieces  '^  There  is 
not  in  the  wide  world  "  and  "  How 
dear  to  me "  exemplify,  for  the  first 
but  by  no  means  for  the  last  time, 
Moore's  extraordinary  command  of  the 
last  phase  of  that  curious  thing  called 
by  the  century  that  gave  him  birth 
Sensibility.  We  have  turned  Sensi- 
bility out  of  doors ;  but  he  would  be 
a  rash  man  who  should  say  that  we 
have  not  let  in  seven  worse  devils  of 
the  gushing  kind  in  her  comparatively 
innocent  room. 

Then  we  may  skip  not  a  few  pieces, 
only  referring  once  more  to  "The 
Legacy"  ("When  in  Death  I  shall 
calm  recline  "),  an  anacreontic  quite 
unsurpassable  in  its  own  kind.  We 
need  dwell  but  briefly  on  such  pieces  as 
"  Believe  me  if  all  those  endearing 
young  Charms,"  which  is  typical  of 
much  that  Moore  wrote,  but  does  not 
reach  the  true  devil-may-care  note  of 
Suckling,  or  as  "  By  the  Hope  within 
us  springing",  for  Moore's  warlike 
pieces  are  seldom  or  never  good.  But 
with  "  Love's  Young  Dream  "  we  come 
back  to  the  style  of  which  it  is  im- 


possible to  say  less  than  that  it  is 
quite  admirable  in  its  kind.  Then 
after  a  page  or  two  we  come  to  the 
chief  craces  of  Moore's  pathetic  and 
of  his  comic  style,  "  The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  "  The  Young  May  Moon  " 
and  "  The  Minstrel  Boy."  I  cannot 
say  very  much  for  the  last,  which  18 
tainted  with  the  unreality  of  all 
Moore's  Tyrtean  efforts  ;  but  "  The 
Young  JVIay  Moon"  could  not  be 
better,  and  I  am  not  going  to  abandon 
the  Hose,  for  all  her  perfume  be  some- 
thing musty — a  pot-pourri  rose  rather 
than  a  fresh  one.  The  song  of  O'Roark 
with  its  altogether  fatal  climax — 

"  On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin, 
On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt — " 

(with  the  inimitable  reflection  it 
carries  with  it  that  it  was  an  Irish- 
man running  away  with  an  Irish- 
woman that  occasioned  this  si^weeping 
moral  contrast)  mu^t  be  given  up; 
but  surely  not  so  "Oh  had  we  some 
bright  little  Isle  of  our  own,"  For 
indeed  if  one  only  had  sonoie  bright 
little  isle  of  that  kind,  some  "rive 
fid^e  oil  I'on  aime  toujours,"  and 
where  things  in  general  are  adjusted 
to  such  a  state,  then  would  Thomas 
Moore  be  the  Laureate  of  that  bright 
and  tight  little  island. 

But  it  is  alarming  to  find  that  we 
have  not  yet  got  through  twenty-five 
pages  out  of  some  hundred  or  two, 
and  that  the  Irish  Melodies  are  not  yet 
nearly  exhausted.  Not  a  few  of  the 
best  known  of  Moore's  songs,  including 
"  Oft  in  the  stiUy  Night  ",  are  to  be 
found  in  the  division  of  National  Airs 
which  is  as  a  whole  a  triumph  of  that 
extraordinary  genius  for  setting  which 
has  been  akeady  noticed.  Here  is 
"Flow  on  thou  shining  River",  here  the 
capital  "  When  I  touch  the  String  ",  on 
which  Thackeray  loved  to  make  variB- 
tions.  But  "  Oft  in  the  stilly  Night " 
itself  is  far  above  the  others.  We  do 
not  say  "  stilly  "  now :  we  have  been 
taught  by  Coleridge  (who  used  to  use 
it  freely  himself  before  he  laughed  at  it) 
to  laugh  at "  stilly  "  and  "  paly  "  and  so 
forth.  But  the  most  acrimonious  critic 
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may  be  challenged  to  point  out  another 
weakness  of  the  same  kind,  and  on 
the  whole  the  straightforward  simpli- 
city of  the  phrase  equals  the  melody 
of  the  rhythm. 

The  Sacred  Songs  need  not  delay  us 
long  for  they  are  not  better  than  sacred 
songs  in  general,  which  is  saying  re- 
markably little.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  them  is  the  well- 
known  couplet, 

"  This  world  is  but  a  fleeting  show 
For  man's  iUosion  given—  , 

which,  as    has  justly  been  observed, 
contains   one    of    the    most  singular 
estimates  of  the  divine  purpose  any- 
where to  be  found.    But  Moore  might, 
like  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  have  ex- 
cused   himself  by  remarking,    ''Ahl 
well,  I  don't  understand  these  things." 
The  miscellaneous  division  of  Ballads, 
Songs,   (fee.,    is    much    more   fruitful. 
''  The  Leaf  and  the  Fountain,"  begin- 
ning "  Tell  me,  kind  seer,  pray  thee," 
though  rather  long,  is  singularly  good 
of  its  kind — the  kind  of  half -narrative 
ballad.     So  in  a  lighter  strain  is  "  The 
Indian  Bark."     Nor  is  Moore  less  at 
home  after    his    own  fashion  in  the 
songs  from  the  Anthology.      It  is  true 
that  the  same  fault  may  be  found  here 
which  has  been  found  with  his  Ana- 
creon,  and  that    it  is  all    the  more 
sensible  because  at  least  in  some  cases 
the  originals  are  much  higher  poetry 
than  the  pseudo-Teian.     To  the  form 
and  style  of  Meleager  Moore  could  not 
pretend ;  but  as  these  are  rather  songs 
on   Greek  motives  than   translations 
from  the    Greek,  the   slackness  and 
dilution  matter  less.     But  the  strictly 
miscellaneous  division  holds   some  of 
the  best  work.     We  could   no  doubt 
dispense  with  the  well-known  ditty 
(for  once  very  nearly  the  **  rubbish  " 
with  which  Moore  is  so  often  and  so 
unjustlycharged)  where  Posada  rhymes 
of  necessity  to  Granada,  and  where, 
quite  against  the  author's  habit,  the 
ridiculous  term  "  Sultana"  is  fished 
out  to  do  similar  duty  in  reference  to 
the  Dulcinea,  or  Jkiher  to  the  Mari- 
tornes  of  a  muleteer.      But  this  is 


quite  an  exception,  and  as  a  rule  the 
facile  verse  is  as  felicitous  as  it  is  facile. 
Perhaps  no  one  stands  out  very  far 
above  the  rest :  perhaps  all  have  more 
or  less  the  mark  of  easy  variations  on  a 
few  well-known  themes.  The  old  com- 
parison that  they  are  as  numerous  as 
motes,  as  bright,  as  fleeting,  and  as 
individually  insignificant,  comes  natu- 
rally enough  to  the  mind.  But  then 
they  are  very  numerous,  they  are 
very  bright,  and  if  they  are  fleeting, 
their  number  provides  plenty  more  to 
take  the  place  of  that  which  passes 
away.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  true 
that  they  lack  individual  significance. 
This  enumeration  of  a  few  out  of 
many  ornaments  of  Moore's  muse  will 
of  course  irritate  those  who  object  to 
the  "  brick-of-the-house  "  mode  of  criti- 
cism ;  while  it  may  not  be  minute 
enough,  or  sufliciently  bolstered  by 
actual  quotation,  to  please  those  who 
hold  that  simple  extract  Ls  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  tolerable  form  of  criti- 
cism. But  the  critic  is  not  alone  in 
finding  that,  whether  he  carry  his  ass 
or  ride  upon  it,  he  cannot  please  all  his 
public.  What  has  been  said  is  probably 
enough,  in  the  case  of  a  writer  whose 
work,  though  as  a  whole  rather  un- 
justly forgotten,  survives  in  parts 
more  securely  even  than  the  work  of 
greater  men,  to  remind  readers  of  at 
least  the  outlines  and  bases  of  his 
claim  to  esteem.  And  the  more  those 
outlines  are  followed  up,  and  the 
structure  founded  on  those  bases  is 
examined,  the  more  certain,  I  think, 
is  Moore  of  recovering,  not  the  position 
which  M.  Vallat  would  assign  to  him 
of  the  greatest  lyrist  of  England  (a  posi- 
tion which  he  never  held  and  never 
could  hold  except  with  very  prejudiced 
or  very  incompetent  judges),  not  that 
of  the  equal  of  Scott  or  Byron  or 
Shelley  or  Wordsworth,  but  still  a 
position  high  enough  and  singularly 
isolated  at  its  height.  Viewed  from  the 
point  of  strictly  poetical  criticism,  he 
no  doubt  ranks  only  with  those  poets 
who  have  expressed  easily  and  accept- 
ably the  likings  and  passions  and 
thoughts  and  fancies  of  the  average 
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man,  and  who  have  expressed  these 
with  no  extraordinary  cunning  or 
witchery.  To  go  further  in  limitation, 
the  average  man,  of  whom  he  is  thus 
the  bard,  is  a  rather  sophisticated 
average  man,  without  very  deep 
thoughts  or  feelings,  without  a  very 
fertile  or  fresh  imagination  or  fancy, 
with  even  a  touch — a  little  touch — of 
cant  and  ''  gush ''  and  other  defects  in- 
cident to  average  and  sophisticated 
humanity.  But  this  humanity  is  at 
any  time  and  every  time  no  small 
portion  of  humanity  at  large,  and  it 
is  to  Moore's  credit  that  he  sings  its 
feelings  and  its  thoughts  so  as  always 
to  get  the  human  and  durable  element 
in  them  visible  and  audible  through 
the  "  trappings  of  convention."  If  he 
does  not  always  ring  true,  a  much 
smaller  part  of  him  rings  false  than 
happens  with  far  more  pretentious 
poets.  Again,  he  has  that  all-saving 
touch  of  humour  which  enables  him, 
sentimentalist  as  he  is,  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable comedian  as  welL  Yet  again, 
in  carrying  out  these  various,  not 
always  very  elevated  or  dignified,  func- 
tions of  his,  he  has  the  two  qualities 


which  one  must  demand  of  a  poet  who 
is  a  poet,  and  not  a  mere  maker  of 
rhymes.  His  note  of  feeling,  if  not 
full  or  deep,  is  true  and  real.  His 
faculty  of  expression  is  not  only  con- 
siderable, but  it  is  also  distinguished : 
it  is  a  faculty  which  in  the  same 
measure  and  degree  nobody  else  has 
possessed.  On  one  side  he  had  the 
gift  of  singing  those  admirable  songs 
— songs  in  every  sense  of  the  word — 
of  which  we  have  been  talking.  On  the 
other,  he  had  the  gift  of  right  satiric 
verse  to  a  degree  which  only  three 
others  of  the  great  dead  men  of  this 
century  in  England — Canning,  Praed, 
and  Thackeray — have  reached,  and  of 
a  stamp  which  was  not  identic^  with 
anything  of  theirs.  Besides  all  this, 
he  was  a  '^  considerable  man  of  letters.'' 
But  your  considerable  men  of  letters, 
after  flourishing,  turn  to  dust  in  their 
season,  and  other  considerable  or  in- 
considerable men  of  letters  spring  out 
of  it.  Th^  true  poets  and  even  the 
true  satirists  abide,  and  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  satirist  Thomas  Moore  abides 
and  will  abide  with  them. 

George  Saintsbury. 
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Under  this  title  there  appeared 
lately  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,i 
in  which  he  deplores  the  influence  of 
physical  science  on  ethical  theory. 
Though  there  are  obvious  objections 
to  the  treatment  of  philosophical  ques- 
tions in  a  brief  and  popular  form,  there 
is  also  something  to  be  said  for  attempt- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  present  their 
main  issues  unencumbered,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  technicalities.  With  Mr. 
Lilly's  main  position,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  inferred  from  his  article,  I  agree  ; 
but  I  propose  to  remark  on  some  points 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  better 
commended  by  a  somewhat  different 
treatment,  and  further  to  use  the 
opportunity  of  the  discussion  for  a 
few  words  on  the  general  question 
concerned. 

About  half  of  the  article  is  occupied 
by  an  exposition,  or  rather  description, 
of  "the  new  morality,'*  by  which  is. 
meant  an  ethical  system  including 
ethics  in  the  domain  of  Physical 
Science,  and  announcing  itself  neces- 
sarily in  some  form  of  Hedonism,  or 
Utilitarianism,  some  theory  which 
makes  pleasure  the  end  of  moral 
action.  As  representatives  of  Hedon- 
ism he  quotes  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
Dr.  Huxley,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr. 
Cotter  Morison,  M.  Littr6,  and  a 
nameless  ''popular  professor  in  the 
Paris  school  of  medicine,"  who  lately 
announced  to  his  pupils  that  ''when 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  risen  to  the 
intellectual  level  of  France,  <&c.,  the 
present  crude  notions  regarding  mo- 
rality, religion,  divine  providence, 
deity,  the  soul,  and  so  forth,  will  be 
swept  away."  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  this  remarkable  group,  Mr. 
8pencer  is  the  only  one,  I  believe,  who 
has  attempted  any  special  and  detailed 
treatment  of  moi^  philosophy.    TEere 

*  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  January,  1888. 


are  surely  others  who  might  have  been 
included  to  give  a  fair  representation 
of  the  main  tenets  of  the  Utilitarian 
school.  No  mention  is  made,  for  in: 
stance,  of  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick, 
who  would  certainly  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  deliberate  con- 
troversy with  the  Hedonist  school  of 
moralists.  In  one  passage  (p.  69)  Mr. 
Lilly  proposes  to  "look  at  the  old 
precept  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery '  in  the  light  of  the  new  morality ; " 
and  "if  pleasure  be  the  sanction  of 
ethics ",  the  only  argument  he  will 
allow  the  new  moralist  to  address  to 
an  intending  offender  is,  "  It  is  for  the 
general  interest,  which  is  in  truth 
your  own  interest,  that  you  should 
forbear.  Some  day,  when  you  marry, 
some  one  may  seduce  your  wife."  Not 
only  Mr.  Sidgwick  but  most  other 
Utilitarians  would,  I  feel  sure,  re- 
pudiate the  argument  here  presented 
as  a  gross  travesty  of  their  reasoning. 
They  are  amply  competent  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  controversy  :  let  us  not 
strengthen  their  hands  by  giving  them 
cause  to  charge  us  with  misrepresenta- 
tion such  as  this.  And  in  the  statement 
of  both  his  adversaries'  position  and 
his  own  Mr.  Lilly  shows  a  tendency  to 
rhetorical  amplification  which  should 
be  carefully  avoided  in  such  discus- 
sions. The  question  of  the  foundation 
of  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  a 
philosophical  and  theoretic  one  (what- 
ever practical  effects  may  follow  its 
decision),  and  as  such  let  it  be  debated. 
I  hold,  with  Mr.  Lilly,  that  "not 
among  the  beggarly  elements  of  the 
external  universe,  but  in  the  inner 
world  of  consciousness,  of  volition,  of 
finality,  we  are  to  seek  the  ultimate 
bases  of  right  and  duty."  But  this 
epithet  of  "  beggarly  "  were  far  better 
away.  The  question  is  not  what  is 
beggarly  or  unbeggarly,  dignified  or 
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degi-ading,  but  simply  what  is  true. 
I  rejoice  to  think  that  what  I  believe 
to  be  true  happens  also  to  be  the  more 
dignified  theory,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
used  as  an  argument  for  its  accept- 
ance. Persuasion  is  the  aim  of  rheto- 
ric :  the  discovery  of  truth  is  the  aim 
of  philosophy. 

These  considerations  are  only  em- 
phasized by  the  conviction  that  our 
theory  of  right  and  wrong  is  bound 
up  with  the  purely  intellectual  ques- 
tion of  our  theory  of  knowledge  and 
consciousness.  The  subject  is  long, 
my  space  is  short :  it  will  be  best  to 
attempt  (with  full  consciousness  of 
the  risk  of  its  uselessness)  some  very 
brief  outline  of  the  position  as  I 
conceive  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
a  minute  student  of  philosophic  sys- 
tems to  grasp  the  main  issues.  A  very 
moderate  acquaintance  with  Plato  or 
Kant  would  supply  some  framework 
for  the  convictions  of  an  Intuitionist 
or  Transcendentalist  :  a  moderate 
period  of  reflection  would  probably 
suffice  in  most  cases  for  decision  this 
way  or  that.  Only  it  must  be  steady 
reflection,  concentrated  thought.  Pos- 
sibly it  might  without  presumption  be 
doubted  whether  there  have  not  been 
great  thinkers  (and  among  them  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  discoverers  and 
expositors  in  Physical  Science)  who 
have  never  seriously  confronted  these 
primary  philosophic  issues.  Or  per- 
haps we  shall  have  to  think  that  (as 
has,  I  believe,  sometimes  been  said)  a 
man  is  bom  either  a  Transcendentalist 
or  a  Phenomenalist,  a  believer  either 
in  the  universe  of  thought  or  in  that 
of  sensation  as  the  primary  reality. 
Briefly  stated,  I  take  the  fundamental 
position  of  the  Transcendentalist(under- 
lying  a  hundred  metaphysical  theories) 
to  be  of  this  kind.  We  answer  the 
Phenomenalisms  appeal  to  experience 
by  demanding  that  it  shall  be  an 
appeal  to  the  whole  of  experience. 
And  in  the  intellectual  and  in  the 
moral  world  we  find  certain  remainders 
not  reducible  into  elements  regulated 
by  the  law  of  material  nature.  In  the 
moral  world,  howsoever  the  Determi- 


nist,  who  denies  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  may  analyse  a  moral  action  into 
a  mechanical  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  consciousness  of  an  act  of 
will,  of  moral  choice,  remains.  Howso- 
ever the  Hedonist  may  analyse  the 
motive  into  a  pursuit  of  pleasure,  for 
the  individual  or  the  race,  the  con- 
sciousness remains  of  a  law  of  right 
and  wrong  transcending  this,  not  to 
be  reduced  into  alien  elements,  and 
indeed  only  to  be  described  vaguely 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  as  a  striving  after 
the  realization  of  a  moral  ideal.  Still 
more  decisive  and  far-reaching  is  the 
consideration  that  any  analysis  of  the 
mind  into  a  '*flux  of  sensations" 
and  "states of  consciousness"  will  not 
account  for  thought.  There  must  he 
a  perceptive  and  apprehensive  power 
beneath  these  to  present  them  in  in- 
telligible order,  and  in  this  power 
must  surely  be  to  us  the  primal 
reality,  transcending  all  phenomenal 
data.  It  may  be  further  maintained 
that  while,  as  intelligence,  this  power, 
this  free  spirit,  relates  and  determines 
its  perceptions,  so  also,  as  will,  it  forms 
from  its  impulses  objects  of  conscious 
'  desire  and  purpose,  and  among  these 
moral  ideals  which  it  seeks  to  realise. 
The  object  with  which  for  the  time  it 
identifies  itself  is  the  object  of  will. 
Thus  will  is  not  a  separate  faculty,  nor 
yet  a  mere  resultant  of  natural  forces, 
but  an  expression  of  the  spirit,  think- 
ing and  desiring,  choosing  among  de- 
sires, identifying  itself  with  an  ohject 
of  thought  and  desire.  These  con- 
clusions are  entirely  independent  of 
the  advance  of  Physical  Science,  and 
of  all  phenomenal  knowledge.  They 
cannot  he  effected  by  such  investi- 
gations as,  for  instance,  those  of 
the  Psychical  Society,  however  valu- 
able and  interesting  these  may  be 
in  themselves.  It  is  not  by  any 
phenomenal  evidence,  but  by  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  understanding  that  they 
convince  us  of  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  principle  in  the  universe. 

Put  it  is  one  thing  to  adopt  these 
main  principles,  it  is  another  thing  to 
adopt    any    particular     metaphysical 
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system  that  may  be  based  on  them, 
or  to  suppose  that   any  sach  system 
can  be  erected  with  the   same  com- 
pleteness and  distinctness  that  belong 
to  Physical  Science.     Metaphysicians 
too  often  seem  to  claim  to  give  the  same 
satisfaction  in  their  kind  as  physical 
scientiates  do  in  theirs,  and  hardly  to 
recognise  how  Metaphysic  both  chal- 
lenges and  is  baffled  by  the  limits  of 
human  intelligence.     For  instance,  to 
assert  the  independence  and  reality  of 
the    spiritual    principle    and    of    its 
necessity  in  perception  and  in  will,  is 
to  assert  what  is  not  only  (as  it  seems 
to  ns)  true,  but  also  intelligible.     But 
when  (as  we  repeatedly  find  in  meta- 
physical works)  the'epithet  "  eternal  *', 
meaning  "not  in  time",  is  bestowed 
on  this  principle,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  said  to  realize  itself  gradually 
in  man,  we  are  made  aware  that  we 
have  stepped  from  firm  ground  into  a 
void  where  the  human   mind   cannot 
sustain  itself — or  at  any  rate  that  we 
have  left  the  language  of  philosophy 
for  that  of  religion  or  of  poetry.     Can 
the  word  eternal  be  intelligibly  applied 
to  a  conceivable  thing,  except  compara- 
tively, that  is,  as  expressing  perman- 
ence through  a  period  in  which  other 
things  change)    We    can    distinctly 
conceive  nothing   except  in  time  and 
space,  and   even  though  we  may  be 
obliged  to  think  of  some  things  as  not 
in  time,  the  relations  of  these  to  things 
in  time    can    hardly    be    thinkable. 
Eternity  and    infinity    are    negative 
terms,  and  cannot  intelligibly  be  pre- 
dicated   of   the    subjects    of  gradual 
development.     Again,  though  we  can 
convict  the  Deter  mini  st,  as  I  have  said, 
of  leaving  a    remainder  unaccounted 
for  in  a  moral  act,  we  can  hardly,  per- 
haps, pretend  to  explain  that  act  with 
the  completeness  with  which  it  would 
have  been  explained  if  the  Determinist 
theory  had  been  true.    Once  more,  the 
Hedonist  definition  of  the  end  of  moral 
action  as    the   greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  doubtless  escapes 
a  charge   inevitably   incident   to   the 
transcendental  ethics — the  charge  that 
in  defining  that  end  we  are  compelled 


to  move  in  a  circle  which  brings  us 
back  to  our  starting  point.  The  end  of 
moral  action,  we  say,  is  a  moral  ideal, 
an  idea  which  the  good  will  seeks  to 
realize ;  and  being  asked  what  is  the 
good  will,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
the  will  which  seeks  to  realize  that 
idea.  Not  the  less  are  we  prepared  to 
show  that  when  Hedonist  utilitarian- 
ism appears  to  avoid  this  circle  by 
saying  that  the  "unconditional  good,*' 
is  pleasure,  the  advantage  gained  is 
altogether  illusory,  because  the  end  in 
that  case  is  not  a  moral  one  at  all. 
In  the  words  of  the  late  Pi'ofessor 
Green,  ["  Prolegomena  to  Ethics," 
p.  205] : 

"  If  we  say  that  the  unconditional  good  is 
pleaflore,  and  that  the  good- will  is  that  which 
in  its  effects  turns  out  to  produce  most  plea- 
sure on  the  whole,  we  are  certainly  not  charge- 
able with  assuming  in  either  definition  the 
idea  to  be  defined.  We  are  not  at  once  ex- 
plaining the  unconditional  good  by  reference 
to  the  good  will,  and  the  good  will  by  refer- 
ence to  the  unconditional  good.  But  we  only 
avoid  doing  so  by  taking  the  good  will  to  be 
relative  to  something  external  to  itself,  to 
have  its  value  only  as  a  means  to  an  end 
wholly  alien  to,  and  different  from,  goodness 
itself.  Upon  this  view  the  perfect  man  would 
not  be  an  end  in  himself ;  a  perfect  society  of 
men  would  not  be  an  end  in  itself.  By  such 
a  theory  we  do  not  avoid  the  logical  embarrass- 
ment aUcnding  the  definition  of  a  moral  ideal ; 
for  it  is  not  a  moral  ideal,  in  the  8ea«?e  naturally 
attached  to  that  phrase,  that  we  are  defining. 
By  a  moral  ideal  we  mean  some  type  of  man 
or  chai'acter  or  personal  activity,  considered 
as  an  end  in  itself." 

Is  not  reasoning  such  as  that  con- 
tained in  these  weighty  sentences 
worth  many  pages  of  declamation 
against  "  uncouth  shibboleths "  of  a 
"  sect  of  Physicists  "  and  their 
"stifling  empirical  doctrines"? 

Whether  attention  to  the  points 
here  touched  upon  may  have  any  effect 
either  in  influencing  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  reduce  ethical  theory  to  a 
department  of  Physical  Science  to  a 
reconsideration  of  the  real  "data  of 
ethics,'*  or  on  the  other  hand  in  per- 
suading metaphysicians  to  a  franker 
acknowledgement  of  the  necessary 
vagueness  of  many  of  their  definitions, 
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I  cannot  tell.   But  at  least  I  hope  that 
these  remarks  may  perhaps  do  some- 
thing toward  their  more   immediate 
and   simpler   purpose.     This    is   that 
they  may  contribute  to  the    expres- 
sion of  the  conviction  of  the  truest 
friends  of    philosophy,   that    in    dis- 
cussion of  these  matters  rhetoric  should 
be    sedulously  eschewed.      Such    dis- 
cussions may  indeed  lead   us,  as  has 
been  said  above,  into  regions  belonging 
to  poetry   rather  than  to  philosophy. 
Hence  the  symbolic  myths  of  Plato, 
and   the  old  saying  about  him,  that 
when  he  can  no  longer  walk,  he  flies. 
Only  when  we  reach  this  point  let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  whether  we 
are  on  firm  ground  or  in  the  air.     But 
in  whatever  way  philosophy  may  re- 
gard   her    relation   to    poetry,   with 
rhetoric  at  any  rate  she  ought  to  have 
no  dealings.     Yet  how  seldom  is  this 
remembered  by  philosophers,  especially 
moral  philosophers.   And  the  declama- 
tion that  many  of  them  have  expended 
upon  the  degradation  of  adopting  a 
Hedonist  system  of  ethics  is  not  only 
wasted,  but  tends  also   to  foster  an 
injurious  and  false  impression    that 
those  who  withhold  assent  from  the 
Hedonist  principles  are,  or  think  them- 
selves,   morally     superior     to     their 
opponents.     It  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  moral  superiority 
of  the  Hedonist  who  acts  well  over  the 
Transceudentalist  who  acts  ill  is   no 
whit  affected  by  the  question  as  to 
which  is  philosophically,  that  is,  in- 
tellectually, right  in  his  analysis  of 
the  principles  of  moral  conduct.     We 
may  go  further,  and  freely  allow  that 
of  all    moral   theories  that  have  had 
practical  influence  in  the  modern  world 
Utilitarianism  has  done  the  best  ser- 
vice.    It  has  helped  to  challenge  and 
overthrow  social  abuses,  to  make  social 
institutions  reasonable  and  equitable, 
to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  neglected 
and  oppressed,  and  generally  to  give  a 
wider  and  juster  range  to  the  desire 
to  do  good.     There  may  be  something 
of  accident  and  coincidence  in  this  ;  at 
any  rate  it  does  not  in  the  least  show 
that  the  same  beneficial  action  may  not 


be  taken  by  those  who  hold  a  conflict- 
ing theory.  It  has  been  the  ready 
applicability  of  Utilitarianism,  with 
its  criterion  of  the  greatest  hapjH- 
ness  of  the  greatest  number,  which 
has  made  it  so  serviceable  in  testing 
and  reforming  public  institutions.  Bat 
the  existence  of  public  spirit,  and  of 
all  moral  good,  is  independent  of  the 
current  theories  on  its  analysis,  or  the 
analysis  of  its  aims.  And  this  suggests 
a  truth  which  ^it  would  perhaps  be 
too  much  of  a  digression  to  dwell 
on  here — the  far  greater  capacity  and 
dignity  of  man  as  a  moral  than  aa 
an  intellectual^  being.  We  have  seen 
how  baffling  are  the  limits  of  his 
intelligence ;  and  even  within  these 
limits/liow  feeble  it  is.  A  heroic  moral 
act,  even  a  feeling  of  absolute  love 
or  trust  or  devotion,  is  perfect  in 
itself :  the  gi'eatest  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  men  are  full  of  obvious  defects 
and  limitations.  It  is  not  by  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  as  the  serpent 
promised,  that  man  can  really  approach 
the  divine ;  but  in  a  moment  of  self- 
sacrifice  he  is,  for  that  moment,  a  part 
and  peer  of  Gods. 

The  considerations  suggested,  or  re- 
called,   in    this     paper     must    needs 
present  a  somewhat  aphoristic,  bnt  I 
hope    not   dogmatic,    appearance.      I 
must    in    conclusion    say    one     ^word 
of    protest    on   the   final    paragraph 
of     Mr.     Lilly^s     article,     in*   which 
he    deplores    and    rails    against    the 
unidealism  of  ''  the  British  mind  "  as 
something  peculiar  and  *' congenital " 
to  it.     Such  impeachments,  and  their 
contradiction,  are  alike  hard  to  verify, 
especially    without    more    knowledge 
than  I  possess  of  contemporary  con- 
tinental writers.   But  is  this  anything 
more  than  a  random  statement)  Would 
it  be  borne  out  by  comparison  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  best  British  teachers,  even 
in  the  field  of  Physical  Science,  with 
the  attitude  of  corresponding  teachers 
on  the  Continent — by  comparison,  for 
instance,   of    Darwin    with    Hackelf 
Has  not  a  sheer  and  intolerant  materi- 
alism   found     its     most    conspicaotis 
advocacy    and     adhesion    in    France 
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and    Germany?      And   is   there    no- 
thing inspiring  in   our  great  natur- 
alist's modest  loyalty  to  truth,  and 
in    his     ardent    faithfulness    in    her 
service?      Mr.   Lilly   speaks  of    Mr. 
Spencer's  writings  on  ethics,  but  he 
makes  no  reference  to  that  profound 
and   elaborate    work    of    Mr.    Green 
which  I  have  quoted  above.     Yet  the 
latter  writer,  so  far  as  I  have  gathered, 
is  at  least  as  influential  as  Mr.  Spencer 
in  the  English  university  where  philo- 
sophy is  most  studied,  and  which  there- 
fore may  be  taken  as,  in  some  sense,  a 
sample  of  philosophical  thought  in  this 
country.       As    compared     with    this 
charge  against   *'  the   British  mind '' 
there  seems  to  me  far  more  of  truth  as 
well  as  of  impressiveness  in  a  remark  of 
some  French  critic  that  I  remember 
reading,  to  the  effect  that  the  cause  of 
England's  preeminence  in  poetry  (ac- 
cepted by  the  critic  as  certain)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  deeply  religious  character 


of  her  national  genius.  We  have  of  late 
had  before  us  a  discreditable — I  might 
say  a  revolting — instance  of  a  politi- 
cian's   attempt   to   palliate    his    own 
baseness   by   self-righteous  horror   at 
the   sins   of  his    country,   for   whose 
policy   he   has    been  more  than   any 
living  man  responsible.     Let  us  on  all 
subjects  beware  of  any  approach  toward 
this  ignoble  pharisaism.  By  all  means 
let   each   one   of    us   search   out   and 
correct  our  national  faults   (we   have 
our  full  share),  but  not  in  a  separate 
and  superior  attitude.     As  in   every 
man   are  mixed  good  and  bad,  so  of 
the  good   and   bad  alike  one  part  is 
due  to  his  country's  nature  and  his- 
tory, another  part  to  his  own.     We 
shall  respect  him  most  who  is  disposed 
to  attribute  the   greater  part  of  the 
evil  to  himself,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  good  to  his  country. 

Ernest  Myers. 


THE  BIRD   OF  DAWNING. 

The^e  morns  of  March, 
In  the  still  dark  before  the  break  of  day, 
A  Blackbird  comes  to  pipe  his  deep-toned  lay, 
Safe  in  the  citadel  of  lime  or  larch. 

That  lonely  note  ! 

It  murmured  in  the  river  of  my  dream, 
Like  the  faint  undersong  within  the  stream, 
A  call  familiar  from  a  realm  remote. 

Waking,  I  heard 

Mellow  and  loud,  the  minstrel  of  the  tree 
Scattering  the  gold  of  liberal  melody, — 
The  kingly  exultation  of  the  Bird. 

When  all  is  o'er, 

From  Life's  blind  slumber  shall  I  wake  to  hear 
The  loved,  the  silenced  voices,  close  and  clear. 
Tormented  with  desire  and  doubt  no  more? 
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THE  SPANISH  COLLEGE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BOLOGNA-^ 


Daily  the  indefatigable  omnibus  of 
the  Hotel  Brun  at  Bologna  disgorges 
its   tale    of    tourists   into   the   noisy 
paved  courtyard.     The  first   thought 
with  all  18,  very  properly,  the  hour  of 
dinner :  the  second  with  most  is,  very 
improperly,  the  hour  of  the  earliest 
express  on   the    morrow.      Of    those 
who  remain  to  explore  Bologna,  few 
are  aware   that   within  a  short  walk 
of    their    hotel    is  to   be    found    an 
institution  absolutely  unique  outside 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.    Between  the  Via  Belfiore  and 
the  two  streets  which  converge  into 
the  Via   Saragozza  lies   a   triangular 
island  inclosed  by  walls.     Herein  lies 
the  Spanish  College,  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  numerous  colleges  which  once 
graced,   or   as   educational   reformers 
would  believe,  disgraced  the  universi- 
ties of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
Spain.       "  This     is,"     says     Denifle, 
**  weakly  though  it  be,  a  survival  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  solitary  example  on  the 
Continent."   The  Spanish  College  is  no 
seminary  for  the  education  of  pupils 
in  a  particular  faculty,  nor  is  it  an 
aggregation  of  lecture-rooms.     It  is  a 
corporation  consisting  of  a  Rector,  and 
of,  what  would  be  called  in  England, 
Bachelor  Fellows  :  it  holds  real  pro- 
perty, and  its  principle  is  still  the  idea 
of  a  common  home  for  students  of  a 
common   nationality,  which   was   the 
basis  of  most  of  the  colleges  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     Its  members  matricu. 

*  This  article  is  mainly  based  upon  the 
notes  and  documents  published,  in  1880  at 
Madrid,  by  Don  Pedi'o  Borraj-o  y  Herrera  and 
Don  Hermenegildo  Giner  de  los  Rios ;  partly  on 
two  visits  made  by  the  writer.  The  account 
of  the  College  given  by  Sepulveda  is  invaluable 
but  scanty.  Illustrative  matter  has  been 
gleaned  from  Don  Vicente  de  la  Fuente, 
**  Historia  de  las  Unlversidades  en  Espafia,'* 
Madrid,  1885,  and  from  Denifle,  "Die  Univer- 
siUiton  des  Miltclaltcis,"  Berlin,  1S85. 


late  in  the  University,  and  take  tbdr 
degrees  in  the  ordinary  course.     Bat 
the  visitor  will  not  find  a  large  number 
of  undergraduates  residing  within  its 
walls,  though  excluded  from  the  cor- 
poration.    This  is  a  peculiar  and  com- 
paratively  modern  accretion   of    the 
English  college.     The  Spanish  College 
is    in    a    manner  the   All    donls  of 
Bologna,    whilst    the    status    of   its 
Fellows  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
now  obsolete  Taberdars  of  Queen's  at 
Oxford.     The  building  itself  is  a  small 
English  college  translated  into  Italiaa. 
By  the  gateway  is  the  porter's  lodge, 
opposite  it  is  the  chapel,  adjoining  the 
latter,  upon  the  first  floor,  the  Hector's 
lodgings.     The  quadrangle  contains  a 
well,   a  more   practical   form   of  the 
Mercury   of  Christ   Church;   and  on 
each  of  its  two  lateral  sides  are  the 
Fellows'  rooms,  on  the  ground  and  on 
the  first  floor,  but,  being  in  Italy,  they 
are  naturally  protected  by  a  loggia,  or 
open   corridor.      Opposite   the  chapel 
and  over  the  entrance  are  the  dining- 
hall,   the   library,   and    the    common 
rooms.     In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
fine  hall  of  reception  in  which  hang 
the    few  portraits    that    have    been 
spared  to  the  College,  while  it  possesses 
a  luxury  to  which  even  All  Souls  has 
not  yet  attained, — an  excellent  billiard- 
room. 

But  to  the  visitor  from  an  Engh'sh 
university  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  all  consists  in  the  Fellows' 
rooms.  They  are  an  almost  exact  re- 
production on  a  small  scale  of  those 
w^hich  house  our  own  undergraduates. 
The  sitting-room  and  the  bedroom  com- 
municate, and  both  ar6  inexpensively 
but  comfortably  furnished.  There  is  the 
same  modest  supply  of  books,  the  same 
erratic  taste  in  pictures :  we  find  an 
occasional  piano  or  other  instrument 
of  torture  ;  we  become  acquaint-ed  with 
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the  features  of  the  owner's  nearest  or 
prettiest  relations :  the  pair  of  foils 
replaces  the  cricket-bat  and  the  racquet. 
May  it  be  added  that  the  bedroom  is 
infinitely  cleaner ) 

Sepulveda,  himself  a  member  of  the 
College,  has  left  a  vivid  picture  of  its 
appearance  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  library  then  adjoined 
the  chapel :  the  hall  had  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  view  of  the  Apennines,  but 
was  too  far  from  the  kitchen,  and 
another  room  had  recently  been  used. 
Me  describes  the  tennis-court  and  the 
shady  garden  with  its  canopy  of  vines, 
and  dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  its  well- 
drained  cellar.  The  quadrangle  was 
then  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs : 
"  In  the  middle  of  the  College  lies  a 
court  planted  here  and  there  with 
trees,  with  laurel,  box,  and  jessamine, 
as  people  call  the  plant."  The  or- 
namental parts  of  the  College,  the 
facade,  the  gallery,  the  portico  and 
the  chapel  have  been  remodelled  or 
rebuilt;  but  the  little  vaulted  rooms 
are  probably  much  the  same  as  when 
they  were  first  inhabited,  nor  has  time 
destroyed  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
garden. 

The  origin  of  the  Spanish  College 
dates  from  tbe  golden  age  of  collegiate 
life,  and  few  save  royal  foundations 
can  boast  a  more  distinguished  parent 
than  Cardinal  Albomoz.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Papal  Court  of  Avignon 
in  the  apparently  hopeless  task 
of  recovering  its  territorial  possessions. 
He  was  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  an 
administrator  of  the  first  order,  and 
he  carried  his  commission  through. 
Bologna  became  naturally  the  centre 
of  his  operations.  The  town  owed  to 
him  its  canal,  and  in  return,  he  deter- 
mined that  its  University  should 
benefit  his  countrymen.  In  his  will, 
made  at  Anoona  in  1364,  he  appointed 
the  future  College  his  residuary 
legatee ;  but  even  before  his  death,  he 
provided  his  relation,  Alvarez  de 
Albomoz,  and  his  chamberlain  with 
sufficient  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  the  building  of  tlie  College, 
which  was  completed  in  1367.    Shortly 


before  the  founder's  death,  Albomoz 
himself  drew  up  the  statutes,  which 
most  unfortunately  no  longer  exist, 
and  Alvarez  de  Albomoz  resigned  his 
office  into  the  hands  of  Alvaro  de 
Martinez,  the  first  Kector  elected 
according  to  statute,  by  the  members 
of  the  College.  Under  the  founder's 
will  the  site  of  the  College  was  to  be 
within  convenient  distance  to  the 
schools:  it  was  to  contain  a  chapel, 
a  courtyard,  lodgings,  and  a  garden, 
and  the  endowment  was  sufficient 
to  support  a  Rector,  twenty -four 
students  who  were  to  reside  for  eight 
years,  and  two  chaplains.  Albornoz 
himself  called  his  foundation  La  Casa 
Espanola,  but  its  official  title  became 
Collegium  majus  Sancti  dementis 
Hispanorum. 

Solitary  survival  as  the  Spanish 
College  now  is,  at  the  time  of  its 
birth  it  had  many  sisters.  The  four- 
teenth century  was  pre-eminently  the 
age  of  collegiate  foundations,  though 
not  a  few  may  date  from  the  thirteenth. 
In  the  Cardinal's  own  University  of 
Toulouse  three  colleges  had  been 
founded  between  1337  and  1360,  two 
more  in  1363,  another  in  1364,  while 
three  immediately  followed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Spanish  College.  He  was 
thus  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
collegiate  system.  In  Bologna  itself 
it  had  long  existed.  Its  first  college, 
intended  for  scholars  of  Avignon,  had 
been  founded  in  February,  1267,  the 
same  month  and  year  to  which  the 
Sorbonne  owed  its  origin,  though  the 
character  of  the  latter  was  di&rent. 
Since  then  a  College  for  natives  of 
Brescia  was  built  in  1 326,  and  another 
for  students  of  Keggio  in  1362-3.  At 
Paris  a  very  large  number  of  colleges 
was  founded  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury, almost  all  of  a  national  or  j.ro- 
vincial  character.  At  Oxford  the 
foundation  of  Queen's  precedes,  that 
of  New  College  shortly  follows  the 
Spanish  College.  At  Cambridge,  Pem- 
broke, Gonville,  Trinity  Hall,  CorpuF, 
and  Clare  are  all  within  twenty  year^ 
of  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
earliest   colleges   of   Padua,    Perugia, 
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Montpellier,  Avignon,  Cahores.  The 
great  Collegium  Carolinum  of  Prague 
dates  from  1366,  and  the  first  colleges 
at  Heidelberg  and  Vienna  fall  within 
the  century.  Colleges  have  been  more 
tenacious  of  life  in  Spain  than  in 
any  other  continental  country,  but  no 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to 
suppose  that  the  Cardinal  brought 
his  system  from  his  native  country. 
The  earliest  college,  that  of  Lerida,  can 
hardly  have  existed :  the  second,  the 
famous  CoUegio  mayor  de  San  Barto- 
lom  of  Salamanca,  was  founded  con- 
sciously on  the  lines  of  the  Spanish 
College  of  Bologna  in  1401.  It  served 
also  as  a  model,  at  the  request  of  the 
people  of  Siena,  for  a  college  which,  in 
1408,  Gregory  the  Twelfth  formed  out 
of  the  Casa  della  Misericordia.  Founda- 
tions at  Yalladolid  and  Alcald,  at 
Seville  and  Salamanca,  owe  their 
origin,  their  privileges  or  their  statutes 
to  their  compatriot  at  Bologna.  It  is 
noticeable  also  that  a  second  college 
for  Spaniards  was  founded  at  Bologna, 
funds  connected  with  which  apparently 
existed  until  quite  recently. 

The  Casa  EspafLola  prospered,  if  it 
did  not  grow.  Favours  were  showered 
upon  it  from  all  quarters.  Charles  the 
Fifth  placed  its  doctors  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  of  Salamanca  and 
Yalladolid.  Philip  the  Second  recog- 
nised the  degrees  taken  by  its  members 
as  equivalent  to  those  taken  in  the 
national  universities,  a  privilege  rarely 
conferred  on  foreigners.  Its  servants 
wore  the  royal  livery.  The  Popes 
were  even  more  practical  in  their 
patronage.  They  exempted  the  Col- 
lege from  taxation,  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical, and  gave  it  the  right  of  annual 
presentation  to  one  of  the  Spanish 
prebends  reserved  to  the  Papacy.  The 
Rector  had  the  grant  of  jurisdiction, 
civil,  criminal  and  ecclesiastical,  over 
all  members  and  servants  of  the  Col- 
lege. Equally  liberal  was  the  Senate 
of  Bologna,  which  exempted  the  Col- 
lege from  contributions  to  the  town,  and 
excluded  the  building  from  the  town- 
numbering,  as  being  Spanish  territory. 
Jn  the  ei*^hteenth  century  it  regarded 


the  College  as  a  Casa  Kobile,  with  the 
result  that  the  Municipal  authorities 
had  to  be  invited  to  the  Founder's 
days. 

The  natural  result  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  College  was  that  it  early  came 
into  collision  with  the  University. 
There  were  grave  questions  of  pre- 
cedence which  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
government  of  the  town.  The  most 
important  was  settled  by  the  governor, 
the  Bishop  of  Concordia,  in  1436,  who 
decided  that  the  Hector  should  rank 
second  to  the  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity. But  to  modem  readers  there 
was  a  far  more  interesting  cause  of 
jealousy  between  the  College  and  the 
University.  Within  the  College  lec- 
tures were  given  in  all  the  branches 
of  study  to  which  the  members  de- 
voted themselves ;  and  so  excellent  was 
the  teaching  provided  by  these  lectures 
that  the  professors  of  the  Univeraty 
found  their  own  classes  dwindling.  No 
doubt  the  Bolognese  professors,  like 
their  modern  compeers,  were  righteously 
indignant  that  the  college  tutor  should 
demean  himself  so  far  as  to  lecture  with 
a  view  to  "the  schools."  At  all  events 
they  preferred  their  complaints  on  the 
subject  to  the  Senate  of  Bologna.  The 
latter  acted  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
quite  foreign  to  a  modem  Government 
University  Commission.  It  ordered 
the  discontinuance  of  the  obnoxious 
lectures,  but  directed  that  four  pro- 
fessorial Chairs  should  be  given  to 
members  of  the  College.  The  modem 
tutor  might  well  be  content  with  such 
a  compromise. 

A  lighter  form  of  skirmishing  was 
carried  on  between  the  students  and 
the  Jews,  if  that  may  be  called  a 
skirmish  where  the  fighting  is  all  on 
one  side.  It  appears  the  students  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  snowballing  the 
Jews,  who  finally  compounded  by  a 
handsome  gratuity.  The  subsequent 
expulsion  of  the  latter  by  the  town 
was  obviously  a  dead  loss  to  the 
College ;  but  in  compensation,  on  the 
first  day  of  snow,  several  snowballs 
were  presented  upon  a  silver  waiter  to 
the  municipal  authorities,  who  thereon 
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paid  the  scot  originally  exacted  from 
the  Jews.  A  similar  ceremony  took 
place  at  the  presentation  of  the  Hector 
to  the  Legate,  the  Archbishop,  and 
the  Gonfalonier,  but  as  the  Hector  was 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  May,  it  is 
difficult  to  see,  even  in  Bologna, 
whence  the  snow  can  have  been  pro- 
cured. Whatever  truth  the  story 
may  contain  the  fact  remains  that  the 
presentation  was  called  **  The  Gift  of 
Snow." 

The  life  of  the  College  for  the  first 
century  and  a  half  of  its  existence 
was  apparently  solely  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  the  University.  The  only 
exception  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the  first 
printers  in  Bologna,  who  were  driven 
within  its  walls  by  an  outbreak  of  the 
copyists  who  saw  their  occupation  gone. 
The  first  book  said  to  have  been  printed 
within  the  College,  a  manual  on  Law, 
by  Pedro,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  is  still 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  library. 

The  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
power  in  Italy  necessarily  gave  the 
College  a  political  complexion  which 
was  not  favourable  to  its  best  inte- 
rests. The  tendency  to  interfere  in 
Italian  politics  very  early  showed  it- 
self, ia  1511  the  students  joined 
the  Spanish  troops  allied  to  Julius 
the  Second  in  the  attack  upon  Miran- 
dola,  and  lost  two  killed  and  one 
prisoner.  The  French  troops,  who  re- 
stored the  Bentivoglio  dynasty  lodged 
in  the  College,  and,  as  usual,  looted  it. 
The  Spanish  war  of  Succession  was 
the  cause  of  a  fresh  series  of  troubles. 
In  1703  the  Duke  of  Castiglione  was 
sheltered  in  the  College  during  his 
negotiations  with  the  Prince  of  Miran- 
dola  for  the  admission  of  French 
troops  into  his  garrisons.  The  students 
seem  warmly  to  have  espoused  the 
cause  of  Phillip   the   Fifth;    but   in 

1708  General  Daun  removed  the 
Bourbon  arms,  and  temporarily  shut 
up  the  College,  which  he  forced  in 

1709  to  recognise  Cliarles,  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  resumed 
work  till  1715.  Equally  serious  were 
the  events  of  the  wars  which  followed. 


In  1735  the  Duke  of  Montemar  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  College,  which 
became  a  voluntary  arsenal  for  muni- 
tions of  war.  In  1743  the  Fellows 
gave  up  their  rooms  to  wounded 
officers  from  the  field  of  Campo  Santo, 
and  when  the  Austrians  compelled  the 
retreat  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  Naples, 
more  than  one  hundred  of  these  poor 
fellows  were  left  in  the  town.  These 
had  recourse  to  the  Hector  for  means 
of  escape :  he  collected  barges  which 
were  professedly  to  be  freighted  with 
grain  from  the  College  estates,  and 
shipped  the  officers  down  to  Co- 
macchio. 

That  the  College  survived  the  French 
He  volution  is  perhaps  the  surest  test 
of  its  vitality.     After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cisalpine  Hepublic  it  was 
deprived  of    many   of  its   privileges, 
and  probably  only  saved  from  extinc- 
tion  by  the   exertion  of   Talleyrand. 
It  dragged  out  a  precarious  existence 
until  1812,  when  by  Napoleon's  orders 
the    agricultural    property   was    con- 
fiscated under  pretence  of  debts   due 
from  the  Spanish  Government.     The 
furniture  and    the  portraits    of    old 
members  were  sold.     The  latter  must 
have    been     more     interesting    than 
artistically  meritorious,  for  they  were 
knocked  down  at  an  all-round  price 
of    two  francs   the   dozen.      At   this 
period  paintings  by  Haf ael  disappeared 
from  the  College,  and  the  great  fresco 
representing  the  coronation  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  by  Pope  Clement  was  irre- 
trievably ruined.    The  College  was  put 
up  to  auction,  and,   finding   no  pur- 
chaser, was  converted   into   a   work- 
house.     The  library  was  fortunately 
saved  by  Mezzofanti,  who  secured  it 
for  the  town,  by  which  it  was  after- 
wards restored.      On  the    return   of 
peace  the  re-establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege was  made  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tions between^he  Papal,  Austrian,  and 
Spanish  Governments.     The  original 
estates  were    irrecoverable,   but   the 
College  was   endowed  with   lands  of 
a  corresponding  value,  situated  chiefly 
in  the  March  of  Ancona. 

The  ship  had  weathered  the  storm, 
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but   very   nearly    foundered    in    the 
calm   which   succeeded.      In   1853   a 
royal  ordinance  deprived  the  College 
of  its  most  cherished  privilege,  that 
the  degrees  taken  at  Bologna  should 
rank  as  those  taken  in  the  national 
universities.      On  the  death   of   the 
Rector  in   1855   the   Dean,   Don  J. 
Maria  Jrazoqui,  received,  instead  of  a 
notification  of  the  appointment  of  a 
successor,  an  order  to  deliver  over  to 
one  Marliani  the  whole  of  the  College 
property  within  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours.     The  Dean  foresaw  that 
the  transference  of  the  property  to  a 
Government   Commission  was  but  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  suppression  of 
the  College.     There  was  apparently  a 
project  for  transferring  the  revenues 
to  the  support  of  a  Seminary  at  Rome. 
8uch  action  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
Government  of  those  days  would  corre- 
spond to  a  scheme  on  the  part  of  an 
English  Government  for  transferring 
collegiate  revenues  to  the  support  of 
technical  education  in  the  large  towns. 
Practical  utility  would    be  urged   in 
both  cases.  A  somewhat  later,  but  still 
more  imbecile,  idea  was  the  conversion 
of  the  College  into  a  School  of  Art  for 
Spanish  painters.    Re-painting  rather 
than   painting  would   certainly  have 
been  the  natural  result   of  study  in 
the    Pinacotheca    of    Bologna.      The 
Dean,   however,   stood    up   manfully 
for  the   sacredness   of  the  founder's 
wishes,     and     for      the      cause     of 
liberal  education.     The  privileges  and 
the  prestige  of  five   centuries  could 
not  be  transferred  to  the  growth  of 
a    day.       "The    result,"    he   writes, 
"  would  be  the  extinction  of  a  founda- 
tion which  has  produced  men  of  such 
renown,  with  the  object  of  creating 
another  whose  members  would  study 
with  a  view  to  successful  competition 
for  ecclesiastical  prizes  rather  than  to 
eminence  in  research/' 

The  gallant  Dean  was  no  mere 
obstructive  :  he  was  prepared  with  a 
new  scheme  better  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  day,  and  he  won 
his  cause,  receiving  for  reward  his 
appointment   as    Rector.      The    last 


great  danger  which  the  College  had  to 
undergo  was  due  to  the  establishment 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  In 
1861  the  Government  decreed  the 
sequestration  of  the  College  :  its  seals 
were  put  upon  the  doors  of  the  Bur- 
sary, and  the  Rector  was  forbidden  to 
interfere  in  the  administration  of  the 
revenues.  Here  again  Irazoqui  was 
successful  by  means  of  timely  appeal 
to  the  Spanish  Government.  Nor 
was  he  forgetful  of  the  interests  of 
his  colleagues.  He  made  in  1875  an 
application  for  the  increase  of  the 
Fellows'  stipend.  He  represented 
that  the  sum  of  four  hundred  reals 
(about  four  pounds  of  our  money) 
allowed  under  the  statutes  of  1365 
were  quite  inadequate  to  meet  modem 
necessities,  and  petitioned  for  its 
increase  to  three  thousand  reals 
(about  thirty-two  pounds).  The  sti- 
pends were  raised,  but  not  to  this 
amount.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
revenues  could  have  supported  the 
charge,  for  the  net  income  in  1873 
amounted  to  not  more  than  thirty-five 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
lire  (about  fourteen  hundred  and  five 
pounds). 

This  slight  historical  sketch  will 
show  that  the  Spanish  College  had  a 
reason  for  its  existence  which  was  the 
cause  of  its  vitality.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  power  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna  the  College  was  not 
out-grown  by,  nor  absorbed  in, 
the  University-system,  as  has  been 
usually  the  case  on  the  Continent. 
The  shocks  which  it  has  suffered  have 
been  purely  the  result  of  external 
political  circumstances,  arising  mainly 
from  the  position  held  by  the 
Spanish  crown  in  Italy,  which  rather 
endangered  than  guaranteed  its  exist- 
ence. The  sole  exception  perhaps  was 
the  threatened  Government  Com- 
mission of  1855,  which  was  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  was  a  self-con- 
scious mania  for  reform,  and  a 
pedantic  governmental  f  ussiness  which 
ten  years  previously  had  closed  the 
career  of  the  whole  collegiate  system 
in  the  mother  country. 
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If  however  what  may  be  called  the 
external  history  of  the  College  has  its 
interest,  its  internal  life  as  illustrated 
by  its  statutes  gives  a  far  more  vivid 
idea  of  collegiate  life  in  Italian  or 
Spanish  universities.  Every  member 
of  a  university  is  of  course  aware 
that  statutes  may  survive  long  after 
they  have  ceased  to  be  operative  ;  yet 
it  may  safely  be  averred  that  in  all 
cases  there  has  been  a  time  when  they 
had  a  practical  meaning. 

The  earliest  statutes  were  modified 
by  several  of  the  Popes  of  the  Renais- 
sance :   some  of  thoFe  made  in  1536 
are  still  preserved,  though  the  com- 
plete scheme  from  which  the  follow- 
ing    details     have     been     extracted 
belongs  to  1648,  and  was  the  work  of 
the   Protector,   the    Cardinal    de    la 
Cueva.     In  it,  however,  are  imbedded 
a  great  portion  of  the  earlier  statutes, 
subject  to  modifications  intended  to 
meet    the   change  of   circumstances. 
The    editor     of     Sepulveda's     works 
states  that  the   statutes  framed   by 
him  in  1536  still  for  the  most  part 
ruled  the  College  at  the  date  of  pub- 
lication  in    1780.      Moreover   those 
of   1648   closely  resemble  many  col- 
legiate statutes  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.    The  College  now  consisted  of 
the  Rector,  thirty-one  members,  and 
four  chaplains.     The  Rector  must  be 
in  orders,  at  least  twenty-five   years 
old,  and  a  member  of  at   least  two 
years'  standing.      He  was  elected  on 
May  Ist,  held  ofiice  for  one  year  and 
was  not  re-eligible.     The  method  of 
election  was  that  peculiar  mixture  of 
voting  and   lot   well   known   in  the 
Italian  municipalities.     The  names  of 
all    members    of   over    six    months' 
standing   were  inclosed  in  balls    of 
wax  and  thrown  *  into   a    basin    of 
water.     One  of  the  chaplains,  with 
his   eyes    carefully    shut,   drew    ten 
names,  and  out  of  these  ten  another 
chaplain  then  drew  three.     The  mem- 
bers thus  drawn  were  the  electors. 
They     were     themselves     ineligible, 
were  allowed  to  hold  no  communica- 
tion with  the   other    members,   nor 
tp  eat  and  drink  until  they  hfui  com- 


pleted the  election.  If  they  agreed 
upon  a  candidate  no  more  formalities 
were  necessary ;  but  if  they  could  not 
decide  between  two  or  three  candi- 
dates the  basin  was  brought  into  play 
again,  and  the  Rector  drawn  by  lot. 
Notwithstanding  the  obvious  element 
of  chance,  the  election  was  perhaps 
not  more  liable  to  accident  than  that 
of  Heads  of  Colleges  at  the  present 
day.  A  chaplain  with  his  eyes  shut 
will  occasionally  make  as  good  a  choice 
as  a  Fellow  with  his  eyes  open. 

The  Rector  once  elected  was  a  per- 
son of  great  importance   during  his 
year  of  office.     Not  only  was  he  the 
second   personage  in  the  University, 
but  he  might  be  elected  to  the  Rector- 
ship of  the  University,  in  which  case 
however    the     College    economically 
withdrew  his  Fellowship  and  salary, 
giving  him  only  an  allowance  of  wine. 
He   exercised   a  general   supervision 
over  the  discipline  and  the  estates  of 
the  College,  and  twice  a  year  he  was 
required    by   statute  to   inspect    the 
Fellows*   rooms.      Young  and   inex- 
perienced, however,  as  he  must  often 
have  been,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
negligence     or     favouritism     by     as 
severe  and  detailed  a  scale  of  penalties 
as  that  applied  to  the  other  members 
of  the  College.    He  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion— civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical 
— over  all  persons  connected  with  the 
College ;  but  his  action  was  checked  by 
the  direct  intervention  of  the  Cardi- 
nal   Protector,   and    by    the    yearly 
visitation     of     the     Archbishop     of 
Bologna  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Michele 
del  Monte.     His  year  of  office  did  not 
count  among  the  eight  years  of  the 
tenure  of  his  Fellowship,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  Bolognese  (a  little  more 
than  six  pounds  of  our  own  money). 
Of  this  however  one-third  was  only 
paid   on   his   vacating    office    in  the 
event  of  good  behaviour,  while  two- 
thirds  had  to  be  spent  in  dress  ''for 
the  credit  of  the  College.'*    A  survival 
of  a  similar  idea  may  possibly  be  seen 
in  the  tall  hat  and  black  coat  which 
the    most    light-hearted    of    laymen 
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think  it  proper  to  adopt  in  England 
on    election    to    the  Headship   of    a 
House.      The    Rector    held    College 
meetings    from    time    to    time,    but 
ordinary  business  was  transacted  with 
the  aid  of  a  committee  of  four,  who 
were  annually  elected  by  lot.     An  un- 
pleasant part  of   his  duties  was   the 
obligation  to  remain  in  Bologna  in  the 
case  of  plague.      In   this   event  two 
companions  were  chosen  by  lot,  unless 
indeed     two     members    volunteered. 
The  same  practice  prevailed  in  Spain. 
Pedro  Torres  in  his  diary  relating  to 
Salamanca  writes:  "On  July  6,  1507, 
the  members  of  the  College  drew  lots 
for  the  plague." 

Of  the  thirty-one  members,  ten  were 
to  be  students  in  Theology  and  twenty- 
one  in  Law,  Medicine  being  now  ex- 
cluded.    They  must  have  studied  at 
least  four  years  in  a  Spanish  univer- 
sity, and  have  taken  or  qualified  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor.     If  Canonists 
they  must  have  studied  both  Canon 
and  Civil  Law,  and  if    Theologians, 
Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Grammar. 
No  encouragement  was  given  to  those 
nervous,  uncomfortable  students  who 
are  always  changing  their  minds  and 
their  schools.     A  member  once  elected 
must  adhere  to  his  Faculty,  though  he 
might  study  other  subjects  in  addition. 
The  right  of  presentation  lay  with  the 
Bishop   and  Chapter  of    the  dioceses, 
with  which  the  Founder  had  been  con- 
nected, while  three  presentations  were 
reserved  for  Founder's  kin.     If  there 
were  not  qualified  members,  or  if  the 
Bishops  failed  to  present  and  the  Col- 
lege therefore  declined  in  numbers,  it 
was  empowered  to  nominate  from  other 
dioceses. 

All  candidates  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  must  be 
of  legitimate  birth  and  Christians 
born  and  bred  {Christianas  viejos)  : 
there  was  to  be  no  taint  of  Jewish  or 
Moorish  blood.  This  qualification  ex- 
isted in  Sepulveda's  time,  but  it  pro- 
bably dated  from  the  fanatical  period 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  At  Sigu- 
enza,  the  "new  Christians"  were 
expelled  in  1497.     The  riches  of  the 


father  did  not  disqualify,  but  a  limita- 
tion was  placed  on  the  private  income 
of  the  candidate.  Members  of  Beligious 
Orders  were  not  admitted  ascandidates, 
nor  those  suffering  from  infectious  dis- 
eases or  other  inconvenient  complaints. 
Kor  might  a  candidate  be  married,  nor 
have  been  a  servant  at  another  College, 
nor  must  he  have  a  father,  brother, 
uncle  or  nephew  in  the  College. 

The  candidate  was  expected  to  reside 
in  Bologna  for  thirty  days,  was  then 
subjected  to  an  examination  in  vitta 
voce,  and  finally  to  the  ballot.  It 
appears  doubtful  if  the  College  often 
or  ever  reached  the  full  numbers  of 
the  Foundation,  and  this  perhaps  is 
not  surprising.  Thirty  days  previous 
acquaintance,  an  examination  in  viva 
voce,  and  the  use  of  the  ballot,  might 
keep  down  the  number  of  Fellows  in 
many  a  college — to  say  nothing  of 
the  previous  qualification  of  Cluristiano 
viejo. 

Once  admitted  the  young  Fellow 
fared  well.  The  complaints  which 
Londoners  make  as  to  the  sleeping 
accommodation  of  an  Oxford  college 
would  have  been  hypercritical.  The 
beds  of  the  Spanish  College  were  re- 
quired to  have  the  normal  number  of 
legs,  two  woollen  mattresses,  one  of 
straw  or  feathers,  a  pillow  equally 
well  stuffed,  two  blankets  and  four 
sheets.  The  sheets  were  to  be  washed 
at  least  once  a  month  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  five  soldi  (twopence  half- 
penny). Besides  this,  the  furniture 
consisted  of  a  chest  with  lock  and  key, 
a  copy  of  the  statutes,  presses  for 
clothes  and  books,  a  reading-desk,  and 
other  tables  necessary  for  study. 

The  diet  may  be  regarded  as  mono- 
tonous. It  consisted  of  soup,  the 
quality  of  which  was  to  be  regulated 
by  the  Rector,  two  pounds  of  veal, 
which  on  fast-days  wets  to  be  replaced 
by  fish  and  eggs,  and  dessert  to  the 
value  of  &Ye  soldi.  There  were  only 
two  meals  a  day.  If  a  student  for 
devotional  reasons  wished  to  fast  he 
was  allowed  the  full  commons  for  the 
day  at  breakfast.  On  feast-days  an 
addition  was  made  to  the  fare  of  half 
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a  fowl  or  pigeon,  or  a  capon  from  the 
College  estates.  No  private  delicacies 
were  allowed  to  be  brought  into  hall, 
nor  was  eating  or  drinking  permitted 
in  private  rooms  except  when  strangers 
were  invited  to  dine  by  the  members 
with  the  Hector's  permission. 

Strict  regulations  were  made  as  to 
behavioup  and  dress  when  the  members 
of  the  College  left  its  walls.  During 
the  hours  of  lecture  they  must  only 
use  the  streets  leading  direct  to  the 
schools.  No  member  was  allowed  to 
go  out  without  a  companion;  but  a 
senior  might  always  call  upon  a  junior 
to  accompany  him  on  his  walk,  and  a 
severe  penalty  was  attached  to  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  junior. 
The  dress  consisted  of  a  black  gown 
reaching  to  the  heels,  with  sleeves  and 
a  wide  collar,  and  a  heca  of  purple 
cloth.  The  latter  was  a  kind  of  hood, 
which  however  fell  over  the  shoulder 
and  chest.  In  Spain  its  various  colours 
distinguished  one  college  from  another. 
The  Spanish  students  at  Bologna  also 
wore  the  woollen  scapular,  which  the 
Italians  had  discarded  *'  as  an  uncom- 
fortable and  useless  encumbrance." 
The  modem  undergraduate  who  abhors 
the  use  of  academicals  would  endorse 
Sepulveda's  criticism  on  the  conser- 
vatism of  the  College  Dons.  "This, 
if  I  may  say  what  I  think,  is  a  nuisance 
'with  which  we  might  well  dispense, 
as  being  both  inconvenient  and  un- 
dignified. We  should  indeed  have 
done  so  long  ago,  but  for  the  obstinate 
opposition  of  certain  Conservative 
bores."  Boots  and  stockings  must  be 
black,  and  the  head-dress  was  to  be  a 
decent  sombrero  adorned  only  with  a 
twisted  cord.  Inside  the  walls  the 
black  gown  of  the  College  was  to  be 
worn,  and  no  light  suits  were  allowed 
in  chapel.  Two  gowns  of  black  cloth 
and  two  purple  hoods  were  given  by 
the  College  to  each  Fellow  in  the  course 
of  his  eight  years'  residence.  The 
Kector  only  was  allowed  to  array  him- 
self on  public  occasions  in  expensive 
silk  .or  cloth  cassock  and  gown,  and, 
contrary  to  present  etiquette  at  Ox- 
ford, pictures  represent  him  as  wearing 


elaborate  gloves.  In  Spain  at  AlcaU 
the  presentation  of  gloves  formed  a 
part  of  the  ceremony  on  taking  the 
Doctor's  degree,  a  custom  which  has 
descended  to  the  modern  University 
of  Madrid.  Statutes  upon  dress  are 
notoriously  the  hardest  to  observe; 
and  as  at  Oxford  the  black  or  subfusc 
raiment  is  not  invariably  worn,  and 
as  undergraduates  may  be  seen  in  the 
streets  without  cap  or  gown,  so  at 
Bologna,  at  a  somewhat  later  date 
than  these  statutes,  we  are  told  that 
the  students  of  the  Spanish  College 
were  in  the  habit  of  dressing  d  la 
Fromcesca.  At  the  present  day  appar- 
ently it  is  only  the  Rector  who  even 
possesses  a  gown,  and  the  dress  of  the 
students  is  unexceptionably  modern, 
and  eminently  non-academic.  If  the 
stranger  is  anxious  as  to  the  costumes 
of  the  old  Spanish  University,  he  will 
most  easily  find  these  at  Coimbra. 
Great  attention  was  naturally  paid  to 
the  religious  needs  of  the  College. 
The  chaplains  wore  not  members  of 
the  Corporation,  and  they  had  no  right 
of  attendance  at  College  meetings ; 
but  they  lived  in  common  with  the 
Fellows,  and  like  them  had  their 
commons  and  their  allowance  of  oil 
and  candles  for  midnight  study.  They 
were  permitted  to  study  Theology  or 
Canon  Law,  but  were  not  allowed  to 
hold  any  office  which  might  clash  with 
these  duties.  If  they  took  their  de- 
grees the  College  allowed  them  four 
pounds  Bolognese  (about  three  shillings 
and  fourpence)  for  purposes  of  enter- 
tainment. Chapel  was  compulsory  twice 
a  day,  but  attendance  was  rewarded 
by  ioxxr  pounds  (Bolognese)  a  year, 
while  absence  was  punished  by  depri- 
vation of  battels.  On  feast-days,  if 
a  member  was  late  for  mass  he  lost 
his  wine  for  breakfast,  and  if  he  was 
not  in  before  the  gospel  he  sacrificed 
his  portion  of  fowl.  Under  pain  of 
expulsion  the  members  were  obliged 
to  confess  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Hector  also  on  All  Saints' Day. 

Study    was    not    necessarily    very 
severe.     Each   student    must    devote 
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one  or  two  hours  a  day  to  his 
faculty  either  in  his  own  room  or  in 
the  library.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  Visitor  to  ascertain  that  each 
student  gave  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
year's  work.  Every  Saturday  evening 
there  was  a  debate,  in  which  each 
member  in  order  of  seniority  had  to 
maintain  three  conclusions  on  subjects 
connected  with  his  faculty.  These 
were  posted  on  the  hall-door  the 
previous  evening.  The  argument  was 
opened  by  the  youngest  member,  and 
the  Hector  had  the  duty  of  directing 
the  debate  and  of  summing  up.  A 
strong  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  existed 
in  the  College,  and  .every  precaution 
was  taken  that  it  should  not  be  dis- 
graced by  the  idleness  or  stupidity  of 
its  members.  No  Fellow  might  read 
his  exercise  for  his  degree  in  public, 
until  it  had  been  previously  heard  in 
College  and  received  a  majority  of 
votes.  A  member  might  read  a  paper 
in  the  chapel,  which  was  open  to  the 
public,  but  only  after  it  had  received 
the  sanction  of  his  companions.  80, 
too,  with  due  licence  from  the  College, 
he  might  give  lectures  within  or  with- 
out its  walls.  If  any  Fellow  sought  a 
post  or  a  Chair  in  the  University,  all 
members  of  the  College  were  bound  to 
help  him. 

The  Fellows  probably  worked  hard, 
for  there  was  little  else  to  do.  Brutal 
athleticism  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  The  occasional  mention  of 
stables  is  not  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
existence  of  hunting,  or  possibly  even 
of  riding  men.  They  were  probably 
intended  for  the  cart-horses  or  oxen 
from  the  estates,  and  for  the  bailiff 's 
mules.  But,  as  a  great  treat,  a  game 
of  ball  might  be  played  on  feast-days 
after  dinner,  but  only  with  moderation 
and  for  a  limited  time.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  was  a  court  behind  the 
chapel,  and  the  game  was  probably 
that  of  peUlone,  a  kind  of  tennis  which 
is  still  played  by  professionals  at 
Bologna.  Cards  and  dice  were  ab* 
solutely  prohibited,  except  between 
Christmas  and  Easter,  when  they  might 
be  played  under  Iteotorial  superviaion 


and  in  the  Rectorial  reception-room. 
But  strangers  were  strictly  excladed 
from  all  these  unseemly  pastimes. 
Nor  was  music  regarded  with  any 
great  favour,  though  a  Fellow  was 
allowed  to  sing  or  play  in  his  rooms  if 
he  could  do  so  without  disturbing  his 
colleagues  or  the  neighbours.  Strict 
rules  were  made  against  masquerading 
and  dancing  :  the  dances  prohibited 
must  have  been  of  what  is  popularly 
known  as  a  Spurgeonic  character.  The 
general  discipline  was  strict.  Blas- 
phemy, bad  language,  fighting  or 
quarrelling  were  severely  punished. 
Theft  was  treated  with  comparative 
leniency.  No  ladies  were  admitted^ 
even  under  pretence  of  attending  ser- 
vice, or  visiting  the  chapel.  The 
Hector  however  might  give  leave  for 
the  admission  of  a  mother  or  sister, 
or  any  female  relation  to  whom  no 
suspicion  could  possibly  attach.  After 
lock-up,  the  gate  could  only  be  opened 
by  express  permission  of  the  Hector. 
But  young  men  are  alike  at  all  times, 
and  it  was  found  neoessary  to  inflict 
severe  penalties  on  those  who  climbed 
over  walls,  or  got  out  and  in  by 
windows.  The  wails  of  the  CoU^ 
were  high,  and  the  benighted  Spaniard 
had  not  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
top  of  a  hansom  cab;  but  doubtless 
even  in  those  days  a  convenient  police- 
man was  willing  to  give  '*  a  leg  up " 
for  a  consideration.  The  substantial 
Spanish  or  Italian  reja  must,  however, 
have  been  much  less  easily  removable 
than  the  English  window-bar. 

The  scale  of  punishments  was  very 
precise.  For  ordinary  breaches  <^ 
discipline  the  sound  principle  was 
adopted  that  the  heart  is  most  easily 
touched  through  the  stomach,  and  the 
deprivation  of  part  or  all  of  the  day's 
commons  was  the  usual  form  of  punish- 
ment, even  for  the  chaplains.  But 
pecuniary  fines  were  also  freqaently 
imposed ;  and  for  severer  offences  mem- 
bers might  be  locked  up  in  their  rooms 
or  even  in  prison,  rusticated  for  a 
period,  or  expelled. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Colle^  were  admirable, 
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"Witliin  ten  months  of  admission  every 
member  must  make  himself  acquainted 
"with  its  property  within  the  walls  of 
Bologna,  and  within  two  years  he 
must  visit  all  the  agricultural  estates. 
But  no  Fellow  was  allowed  to  pay  such 
visits  unless  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
per authorities.  Unauthorised  junior 
Fellows  of  an  £nglish  college  have 
been  known  to  create  a  panic  among 
the  tenants  by  making  amateur  pro- 
posals for  a  peasant-tenantry.  The 
danger  at  Bologna  was  of  a  more 
practical  character.  The  authorities 
feared  that  the  needy  Fellow  might 
take  a  holiday  at  the  expense  of  the 
College.  Twice  a  year  the  Rector 
and  the  councillors  went  on  progress 
round  the  Estates,  and  six  times  a 
year  the  whole  College  had  a  picnic, 
for  which  double  commons  were 
allowed.  The  Rector  had,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Estates,  but  the  Bursar  (Economo)  was 
a  great  personage.  The  members  had 
formerly  managed  the  estates,  but 
their  competence  had  not  been  remark- 
able, and  under  the  statutes  of  1648, 
the  Cardinal  Protector  nominated  a 
Spanish  or  Italian  Bursar,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College,  but  a  man  with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  agricultural  contracts.  He  held 
office  for  three  years,  but  might  be 
reappointed.  He  had  the  letting  of  the 
farms  by  public  auction.  He  collected 
the  rents,  which  might  be  paid  in 
money  if  it  were  considered  advan- 
tageous, provided  that  sufficient  wine 
and  grain  were  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  College.  He  was  personally  present 
on  the  estates  at  sowing-time  and 
at  harvest.  He  saw  that  the  land  was 
properly  manured,  and  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  leases  were  kept  with 
regard  to  rotation  of  crops  and  cutting 
of  timber.  The  supervision  of  repairs 
was  also  one  of  his  functions,  though 
he  was  limited  in  the  amount  which  he 
could  spend  without  the  leave  of  a 
College  meeting.  He  was  also  domestic 
Bursar.  He  must  see  that  the  meat 
bought  was  of  good  quality  and  weight, 
fipd  he  must  buy  at  advantage  apd 


with  ready  money.  All  salaries  were 
paid  by  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  an  inventory  of  furniture,  and 
proper  books  of  account,  which  were 
annually  presented  to  the  Cardinal 
Protector ;  moreover  he  was  audited 
every  three  months  by  the  Rector.  A 
book  containing  a  list  of  the  estates 
and  their  rents  was  kept  in  the  library, 
so  that  all  the  members  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it.  The 
debtors  of  the  College  paid  money  not 
to  the  Bursar,  but  to  the  Monte  di 
Pieta,  or  other  safe  depository.  On 
this  the  Barsar  drew  by  means  of  a 
cheque  signed  by  the  Rector ;  but  if 
the  amount  exceeded  two  hundred 
pounds  (Bolognese),  the  Councillors 
must  also  sign.  No  alienation  of  the 
College  estates  or  of  its  books  was  per- 
mitted, though  the  outlying  properties 
might  be  exchanged  with  the  consent 
of  the  Cardinal  Protector.  More  pru- 
dent than  recent  University  Commis- 
sions the  statutes  provided  not  only  for 
growth  of  income  but  for  its  possible 
diminution.  Extra  table-allowances 
were  first  to  be  sacrificed,  and  then 
the  stipends  of  the  Rector,  Officers 
and  Fellows  of  the  College  were  to  be 
diminished.  In  case  of  increase  of 
value  the  unearned  increment  was  to 
be  invested  in  land,  and  half  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  given  to  poor  "unattached'' 
Spanish  students  in  Bologna. 

All  important  transactions  concern- 
ing the  estates  had  to  be  signed  by 
each  member  of  the  College,  as  being 
a  co-proprietor.  The  seal  and  valuable 
documents  were  kept  in  a  chest  in  the 
chapel,  of  which  the  Rector  and  each 
of  the  councillors  had  a  key ;  but  the 
chest  could  only  be  opened  by  the  five 
keys  at  once.  All  documents  were  to 
be  copied,  and  negligence  with  regard 
to  them  was  visited  by  severe  penalties. 

Equal  precautions  were  taken  with 
regard  to  the  library.  The  catalogue 
was  to  be  carefully  kept.  No  book 
was  to  be  taken  out  undei*  pain  of  ex- 
communication, and  if  a  book  were 
thus  lost  its  value  was  to  be  replaced, 
and  meanwhile  the  loser  forfeited  his 
commons    and    his    salary,    and  wam 
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expelled  if  he  failed  to  indemnify  the 
College.  Beaders  were  directed  to 
handle  books  earefally,  not  to  leave 
them  lying  open,  and  the  last  man  in  the 
library  was  to  shut  the  door  under 
penalty  of  a  fine.  It  is  obvious  on 
which  side  the  Cardinal  de  la  Cueva's 
vote  would  have  been  counted  in  the 
debate  on  lending  books  from  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

The  rest  of  the  establishment  con- 
sisted of  a  bailiff,  to  assist  the  Rector 
and  Bursar  in  the  management  of  the 
estates,  a  skilful  cook  and  under-cook, 
a  manciple,  four  servants  and  a  porter. 
The  manciple  was  responsible  for  the 
marketing  :  the  porter  might  be  an  old 
man,  and  his  chief  function  was  to  keep 
out  of  the  College  the  boys  who  used 
to  pester  the  students  on  their  return 
home.  Of  the  servants,  one  waited  on 
the  Rector,  two  on  the  Fellows,  while 
the  fourth  cleaned  the  stairs  and 
public  rooms.  Attached  to  the  College 
were  a  doctor,  a  surgeon,  a  notary  and 
an  advocate  who  were  usually  paid  in 
kind  by  grain  and  grapes.  A  barber 
and  a  washerwoman  also  attended 
weekly. 

Such  were  the  statutes  which  in  the 
main  governed  the  Foundation  until 
the  new  scheme  of  1876  came  into 
force.  In  1757-8  however  an  import- 
ant change  was  made  in  the  position 
of  the  Rector,  who,  in  consequence  of 
an  unseemly  dispute  on  the  election, 
was  henceforth  nominated  by  the 
Crown  from  among  past  or  present 
members  of  the  College,  while  the 
office  became  more  or  less  a  permanent 
appointment. 

Under  the  scheme  of  1876,  the 
College  was  to  consist  of  a  Rector,  two 
Chaplains,  eight  Fellows,  a  Contador 
and  an  Economo  (senior  and  junior 
Bursar),  The  Rector  is  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  He  must  have  resided  at 
least  three  years  in  the  College,  must 
be  over  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and 
under  forty-five.  Married  Heads  of 
Houses  are  not  regarded  with  favour. 
For  the  Rectorship,  a  bachelor  or 
widower  without  children  is  preferred : 
at  all  events,  if  the  Rector  is  married, 


his  family  is  not  allowed  to  live  in  the 
CoUega  As  of  old,  he  has  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  property  and  of 
discipline.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that  the  penalties  contemplated  by  the 
new  statutes  consist  usually  of 
*' gating." 

The  Fellows  must  be  of  legitimate 
birth,  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  they  must  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor.  They 
receive  free  board,  lodging,  service  and 
medical  attendance  and  an  income  of 
five  hundred  lire  (twenty  pounds  ster- 
ling), while  the  College  now  defrays 
the  expenses  of  matriculation.  The 
new  statutes  still  regard  them,  as  heirs 
of  the  Founder.  They  take  formal 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  Col- 
lege in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  and 
their  signatures  are  required  in  any 
important  transactions  connected  with 
it.  There  are  few  detailed  clauses  as 
to  study  and  discipline.  A  thesis  has 
to  be  written  once  a  year,  which  shoald 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Of  the  eight  Fellows,  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  was  to  nominate  two,  who 
were  to  devote  themselves  to  Theology 
or  Canon  Law.  Two  students  of 
Jurisprudence  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Rector  of  the  Central  Uni- 
versity of  Spain :  two  nominations  fell 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  one  to  the 
Rector  of  the  Spanish  College  and  one 
to  the  family  of  the  Founder.  Members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  are 
expected  to  study  diplomacy,  while  one 
at  least  of  the  remaining  two  should 
devote  himself  to  scientific  agriculture. 
A  ninth  place  was  open  to  any  can- 
didate of  the  Founder*s  family  who  was 
otherwise  qualified.  The  statutable 
numbers  however  have  never  been 
kept  up.  In  1797,  there  were  ten 
Fellows.  In  1874  there  were  four, 
exclusive  of  the  Rector.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  there  were  apparently  five, 
and  of  the  two  with  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  acquaintance,  one 
was  studying  for  the  diplomatic  career, 
the  other  was  working  at  Natural 
Science.  Their  opinion  was  that  their 
own  country  offered  an  equally  good 
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education  in  Law,  but  that  the  Natural 
Science  school  of  Bologna  was  far 
superior.  Kegulations  appear  to  have 
been  relaxed  ever  since  the  last 
statutes,  under  which  there  was  a 
resident  chaplain  who  said  mass  daily, 
though  attendance  at  chapel  was  only 
compulsory  on  feast-days.  -The  resident 
chaplain  and  the  daily  service  have  dis- 
appeared. The  stem  old  regulations  as 
to  the  admission  of  ladies  have  become 
a  dead  letter.  It  is  doubtful  indeed 
whether  the  authorities  have  risen  to  the 
pitch  of  liberality  attained  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  fair  a/rtistes  of  the  Bologna 
theatres  are  permitted  to  grace  by  their 
presence  the  services  on  Sunday  even- 
ing ;  but  at  all  events  English  ladies 
are  allowed  to  enter  under  pretence  of 
visiting  the  chapel,  even  without  the 
special  licence  of  the  Bector.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  classed 
among  *' those  female  relatives,  to 
whom  no  suspicion  canpossibly  attach." 
Notwithstanding  such  modifications, 
no  institution  perhaps  of  such  an  age 
has  in  the  main  followed  so  closely  in 
the  lines  laid  by  its  Founder.     Any 


divergence  has  been  rather  in  the 
direction  of  quantity  than  of  quality. 
The  Spanish  College  has  retained  to  a 
remarkable  degree  its  national  exclu- 
siveness,  survivals  of  which  still  linger 
in  the  form  of  provincialism  in  the 
English  universities,  sometimes  ac- 
counting for  the  traditional  enmities 
of  certain  colleges,  the  origin  of  which 
has  been  long  forgotten.  It  shares, 
too,  with  the  English  colleges  the  very 
great  merit  of  providing  a  common 
society  for  men  whose  studies  lie  in 
opposite  directions;  whereas,  on  the 
Continent,  most  of  the  modern  so-called 
colleges,  the  clubs,  and  the  seminaries 
are  based  on  the  narrow  principle  that 
birds  of  a  faculty  should  flock  together. 
Small  as  the  Spanish  College  is,  and 
narrow  as  is  its  sphere  of  action,  it  is 
yet  a  living  protest  against  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  almost  universal  upon 
the  Continent,  and  which  is  rapidly 
infecting  England,  that  education  con- 
sists solely  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  For  this,  and  for  other 
reasons,  let  us  hope  that  it  may  live 
long. 

E.  Abmstbono. 
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III. 

The  jouDg  ladies  consented  to  return 
to  the  Avenue  de  Villiers,  and  this 
time  they  found  the  celebrity  of  the 
future.  He  was  smoking  cigarettes 
with  a  friend,  while  coffee  was  served 
to  the  two  geL  lemen  (it  was  just 
after  luncheon),  on  a  vast  divan, 
covered  with  scrappy  oriental  rugs 
and  cushions :  it  looked,  Francie 
thought,  as  if  the  artist  had  set  up  a 
carpet-shop  in  a  corner.  She  thought 
him  very  pleasant ;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned,  without  circumlocution, 
that  the  young  lady  ushered  in  by  the 
vulgar  American  reporter,  whom  he 
didn't  like,  and  who  had  already  come 
too  often  to  his  studio  to  pick  up 
** glimpses"  (the  painter  wondered 
how  in  the  world  he  had  picked  Iter 
up),  this  charmipg  candidate  for  por- 
traiture struck  Charles  Waterlow  on 
the  spot  as  an  adorable  model.  She 
made,  it  may  further  be  declared, 
quite  the  same  impression  on  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  with  him,  and  who 
never  took  his  eyes  off  her  while  her 
own  rested,  afresh,  on  several  finished 
and  unfinished  canvasses.  This  gen- 
tleman asked  of  his  friend,  at  the  end 
of  five  minutes,  the  favour  of  an  in- 
troduction to  her  :  in  consequence  of 
which  Francie  learned  that  his  name 
(she  thought  it  singular)  was  Gaston 
Probert.  Mr.  Probert  was  a  smooth, 
smiling  youth,  with  a  long  neck  and 
a  very  tall  collar  :  he  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Waterlow  as  an  American, 
but  he  pronounced  the  American  lan- 
guage (so  at  least  it  seemed  to  Francie) 
as  if  it  had  been  French. 

After  Francie  had  quitted  the  studio 
with  Delia  and  Mr.  Flack  (her  father, 
on  this  occasion,  was  not  of  the  party), 
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the  two  young  men,  falling  back  upon 
their  divan,  broke  into  expressions  of 
a3sthetic  rapture,  declared  that  the  girl 
had  qualities — oh,  but  qualities,  and  a 
charm  of  line  1  They  remained  there 
for  an  hour,  contemplating  these  rare 
properties  in  the  smoke  of  their  cigar- 
ettes. You  would  have  gathered  from 
their  conversation  (though,  as  regards 
much  of  it,  only  perhaps  with  the  aid 
of  a  grammar  and  dictionary)  that  the 
young  lady  possessed  plastic  treasures 
of  the  highest  order,  of  which  ^e 
was  evidently  wholly  unconscious.  Be- 
fore this,  however,  Mr.  Waterlow  had 
come  to  an  understanding  with  his 
visitors — it  had  been  settled  that  Miss 
Francina  should  sit  for  him  at  his  first 
hour  of  leisure.  Unfortunately  that 
hour  presented  itself  as  still  remote, 
and  he  was  unable  to  make  a  definite 
appointment.  He  had  sitters  on  his 
hands — he  had  at  least  three  portraits 
to  finish  before  going  to  Spain.  And 
he  adverted  with  bitterness  to  the 
journey  to  Spain — a  little  excursion 
laid  out  precisely  with  his  friend 
Probert  for  the  last  weeks  of  the 
spring,  the  first  of  the  southern  sum- 
mer, the  time  of  the  long  days  and 
the  real  light.  Gaston  Probert  re- 
echoed his  regrets,  for  though  he  had 
no  business  with  Miss  Francina  (he 
liked  her  name),  he  also  wanted  to 
see  her  again.  They  half  agreed  to 
give  up  Spain  (they  had,  after  all,  been 
there  before),  so  that  Waterlow  might 
take  the  girl  in  hand  without  delay, 
the  moment  he  had  knocked  off  his 
present  work.  This  amendment  did 
not  hold,  however,  for  other  considera* 
tions  came  up,  and  the  artist  resigned 
himself  to  the  arrangement  on  which 
the  Miss  Dossons  had  quitted  him: 
he  thought  it  so  characteristic  of  their 
nationality  that  they  should  settle  a 
matter  of  that  sort   for   themselves. 
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This  was  simply  that  they  should  come 
back  in  the  autumn,  when  he  should 
be  comparatively  free :  then  there 
would  be  a  margin,  and  they  might 
all  take  their  time.  At  present,  be- 
fore long  (by  the  time  he  should  be 
ready),  the  question  of  Miss  Francina 
leaving  Paris  for  the  summer  would 
be  sure  to  come  up,  and  that  would  be 
a  tiresome  interruption.  She  liked 
Paris,  she  had  no  plans  for  the  autumn, 
and  only  wanted  a  reason  to  come  b^ck 
about  the  twentieth  of  September.  Mr. 
Waterlow  remarked  humorously  that 
she  evidently  bossed  the  shop.  Mean- 
while, before  starting  for  Spain,  he 
would  see  her  as  often  as  possible 
— his  eye  would  take  possession  of 
her. 

His  companion  envied  him  his  eye : 
he  intimated  that  he  was  jealous  of 
his  eye.  It  was  perhaps  as  a  step 
towards  establishing  his  right  to  be 
jealous  that  Mr.  Prober t  left  a  card 
upon  the  Miss  Dossons  at  the  Hdtel 
de  rUnivers  et  de  Cheltenham,  having 
first  ascertained  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  not,  by  the  young  American 
sisters,  be  regarded  as  an  unwarrant- 
able liberty.  Chiston  Probert  was  an 
American  who  had  never  been  in 
America,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take 
counsel  on  such  an  emergency  as  that. 
He  knew  that  in  Paris  young  men 
didn't  caU  at  hotels  on  honourable 
damsels ;  but  he  also  knew  that 
honourable  damsels  didn't  visit  young 
men  in  studios ;  and  he  had  no  guide, 
no  light  that  he  could  trust,  save  the 
wisdom  of  his  friend  Waterlow,  which, 
however,  was  for  the  most  part  com- 
municated to  him  in  a  derisive  and 
misleading  form.  Waterlow,  who  was 
after  all  himself  an  ornament  of  the 
French,  and  the  very  French,  school, 
jeered  at  his  want  of  national  instinct, 
at  the  way  he  never  knew  by  which 
end  to  take  hold  of  a  compatriot. 
Poor  Probert  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  had  had  terribly  little  practice, 
and  in  the  great  medley  of  aliens  and 
brothers  (and  Qven  more  of  sisters), 
he  couldn't  tell  which  was  which.  He 
would  have  had  a  country  and  coun- 


trymen, to  say  nothing  of  country- 
women, if  he  could ;  but  that  matter 
had  not  been  settled  for  him,  and 
there  is  a  difficulty  in.  settling  it  for 
one's  self.  Born  in  Paris,  he  had  been 
brought  up  altogether  on  French  lines, 
in  a  family  which  French  society  had 
irrecoverably  absorbed.  His  father, 
a  Carolinian  and  a  Catholic,  was  a 
Gallomaniac  of  the  old  American  type. 
His  three  sisters  had  married  French- 
men, and  one  of  them  lived  in  Brittany 
and  the  others  much  of  the  time  in 
Touraina  His  only  brother  had  fallen, 
during  the  terrible  year,  in  defence  of 
their  adoptive  country.  Yet  Gaston, 
though  he  had  had  an  old  Legitimist 
marquis  for  his  godfather,  was  not 
legally  one  of  its  children  :  his  mother 
had,  on  her  deathbed,  extorted  from 
him  the  promise  that  he  would  not 
take  service  in  its  armies :  ^he  con- 
sidered, after  the  death  of  her  elder 
son  (Gaston,  in  1870,  was  a  boy  of 
ten),  that  the  family  had  borne  suffi- 
cient witness  to  a  merely  constructive 
allegiance. 

The  young  man  therefore,  between 
two  stools,  had  no  clear  sitting-place  : 
he  wanted  to  be  as  American  as  he 
could  and  yet  not  less  French  than 
he  was  :  he  was  afraid  to  give  up  the 
little  that  he  was  and  find  that  what 
he  might  be  was  less — he  shrank  from 
a  flying  leap  which  might  drop  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  aware  that  the  only  way 
to  know  how  it  feels  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can is  to  try  it,  and  he  had  many  a 
purpose  of  making  the  westward  jour- 
ney. His  family,  however,  had  been 
so  completely  Gallicised  that  the 
affairs  of  each  member  of  it  were 
the  affairs  of  all  the  rest,  and  his 
father,  his  sisters  and  his  brothers-in- 
law  had  not  yet  sufficiently  made  thin 
scheme  their  own  for  him  to  feel  that 
it  was  really  his.  It  was  a  family  in 
which  there  was  no  individual,  but 
only  a  collective  property.  Meanwhile 
he  tried,  as  I  say,  by  safer  enterprises, 
and  especially  by  going  a  good  deal  to 
see  Charles  Waterlow  in  the  Avenue 
de  Villiers,  whom  he  believed  to  be  his 
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dearest  friend,  formed  for  his  affection 
by  Monsieur  Cabanel.  He  had  an  idea 
that  in  this  manner  he  kept  himself  in 
touch  with  his  countrymen;  and  he 
thought  he  tried  especially  when  he 
left  that  card  on  the  Misses  Dosson. 
He  was  in  search  of  freshness,  but  he 
need  not  have  gone  far :  he  need  only 
have  turned  his  lantern  upon  his  own 
young  breast  to  find  a  considerable 
store  of  it.  Like  many  unoccupied 
young  men  at  the  present  hour,  he 
gave  much  attention  to  art,  lived  as 
much  as  possible  in  that  alternative 
world,  where  leisure  and  vagueness  are 
so  mercifully  relieved  of  their  crudity. 
To  make  up  for  his  want  of  talent  he 
espoused  the  talent  of  others  (that  is, 
of  several),  and  was  as  sensitive  and 
conscientious  about  them  as  he  might 
have  been  about  himself.  He  defended 
certain  of  Waterlow's  purples  and 
greens  as  he  would  have  defended  his 
own  honour ;  and  in  regard  to  two  or 
three  other  painters  had  convictions 
which  belonged  almost  to  the  undis- 
cussable  part  of  life.  He  had  not,  in 
general,  a  high  sense  of  success,  but 
what  kept  it  down  particularly  was 
his  indocile  hand,  the  fact  that,  such 
as  they  were,  Waterlow's  purples  and 
greens,  for  instance,  were  far  beyond 
him.  If  he  hadn't  failed  there,  other 
failures  would  not  have  mattered,  not 
even  that  of  not  having  a  country  ; 
and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  his 
friend's  agreement  to  paint  that 
strange,  lovely  girl,  whom  he  liked 
so  much  and  whose  companions  he 
didn't  like,  that  he  felt  supremely 
without  a  vocation.  Freshness  was 
there  at  least,  if  he  had  only  had  the 
method.  He  prayed  earnestly,  in  re- 
lation to  methods,  for  a  providential 
reinforcement  of  Waterlow's  sense  of 
this  quality.  If  Waterlow  had  a  fault, 
It  was  that  he  was  sometimes  a  little 
stale. 

He  avenged  himself  for  the  artist's 
bewildering  treatment  of  his  first 
attempt  to  approach  Miss  Francie  by 
indulging,  at  the  end  of  another  week, 
in  a  second.  He  went  about  six  o'clock, 
when  he  supposed  she  would  have  re- 


turned from  her  day's  wanderings,  and 
his  prudence  was  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  the  young  lady  sitting  in  the 
court  of  the  hotel  with  her  father  and 
sister.  Mr.  Dosson  was  new  to 
GastonProbert,  but  the  visitor's  intel- 
ligence embraced  him.  The  little  party 
was  as  usual  expecting  Mr.  Flack  at 
any  moment,  and  they  had  collected 
down  stairs,  so  that  he  might  pick 
them  up  easily.  They  had,  on  the 
fir&t  floor,  an  expensive  parlour,  decor- 
ated in  white  and  gold,  with  sofas  of 
crimson  damask  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing lonely  in  that  grandeur,  and  the 
place  had  become  mainly  a  receptacle 
for  their  tall  trunks,  with  a  half- 
emptied  paper  of  chocolates  or  mam^u 
glacis  on  every  table.  After  young 
Probert's  first  call  his  name  was  often 
on  the  lips  of  the  simple  trio,  and  Mr. 
Dosson  grew  still  more  jocose,  making 
nothing  of  a  secret  of  his  perception 
that  Francie  hit  the  bull's-eye  '*  every 
time."  Mr.  Waterlow  had  returned 
their  visit,  but  that  was  rather  a 
matter  of  course,  because  it  was  they 
who  had  gone  after  him.  They  hadn't 
gone  after  the  other  one :  it  "was  he 
who  had  come  after  them.  When  he 
entered  the  hotel,  as  they  sat  there, 
this  pursuit,  and  its  probable  motive, 
became  startlingly  vivid. 

Delia  had  taken  the  matter  much 
more  gravely  than  her  father:  she 
said  there  was  a  great  deal  she  wanted 
to  find  out.  She  mused  upon  these 
mysteries  visibly,  but  without  ad- 
vancing much,  and  she  appealed  for 
assistance  to  Greorge  Flack,  with  a 
candour  which  he  appreciated  and  re- 
turned. If  he  knew  anything  he  ought 
to  know  who  Mr.  Probert  was;  and 
she  spoke  as  if  it  would  be  in  the 
natural  course  that  he  should  elicit 
the  revelation  by  an  interview.  Mr. 
Flack  promised  to  "nose  round":  he 
said  the  best  plan  would  be  that  the 
results  should  '*  come  back  "  to  her  in 
The  Reverberator:  he  appeared  to 
think  that  the  people  could  be  per- 
suaded that  they  wanted  about  a 
column  on  Mr.  Probert.  His  researches, 
however,  were  fruitless,  for  in  spite 
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the  one  fact  the  girl  was  able  to  give 
him  as  a  startiDg-point,  the  fact  that 
their  new  acquaintance  had  spent  his 
whole  life  in  Paris,  the  young  jour- 
nalist couldn't  scare  up  a  single  person 
who  had  even  heard  of  hiuL  He  had 
questioned  up  and  down,  and  all  over 
the  place,  from  the  Rue  Scribe  to  the 
far  end  of  Chaillot,  and  he  knew 
people  who  knew  others  who  knew 
every  member  of  the  American  colony : 
that  select  body  which  haunted  poor 
Delia's  imagination,  glittered  and  re- 
echoed there  in  a  hundred  tormenting 
roundabout  glimpses.  That  was  where 
she  wanted  to  get  Erancie,  as  she  said 
to  herself :  she  wanted  to  get  her  right 
in  there.  She  believed  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  to  constitute  a 
little  kingdom  of  the  blest ;  and  she 
used  to  drive  through  the  Avenue 
Gabriel,  the  Kue  de  Marignan  and  the 
wide  vistas  which  radiate  from  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  and  are  always 
changing  their  names,  on  purpose  to 
send  up  wistful  glances  to  the  windows 
(she  hsid  learned  that  all  this  was  the 
happy  quarter)  of  the  enviable  but  un- 
approachable colonists.  She  saw  these 
privileged  mortals,  as  she  supposed, 
in  almost  every  victoria  that  made  a 
languid  lady  with  a  pretty  head  flash 
past  her,  and  she  had  no  idea  how 
little  honour  this  theory  sometimes  did 
her  expatriated  countrywomen.  Her 
plan  was  already  made  to  be  on  the 
field  again  the  next  winter  and  take 
it  up  seriously,  this  question  of 
getting  Francie  in. 

When  Mr.  Flack  said  to  her  that 
young  Probert's  set  couldn't  be  either 
the  rose  or  anything  near  it,  since  the 
oldest  inhabitant  had  never  heard  of 
them,  Delia  had  a  flash  of  inspiration, 
an  intellectual  flight  that  she  herself 
didn't  measure  at  the  time.  She  asked 
if  that  didn't  perhaps  prove  on  the 
contrary  quite  the  opposite — that  they 
were  just  the  cream  and  beyond  all 
others.  Wasn't  there  a  kind  of  inner 
circle,  and  weren't  they  somewhere 
about  the  centre  of  that  %  George  Flack 
abnostquivered  at  this  pregnant  sugges- 
tion from  so  unusual  a  quarter,  for  he 
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guessed  on  the  spot  that  Delia  Dosson 
had  divined.  "Why,  do  you  mean 
one  of  those  families  that  have  worked 
down  so  far,  you  can't  find  where  they 
went  inl" — that  was  the  phrase  in 
which  he  recognized  the  truth  of  the 
girl's  idea.  Delia's  fixed  eyes  assented, 
and  after  a  moment  of  cogitation 
George  Flack  broke  out — **  That's  the 
kind  of  family  we  want  a  sketch  of ! " 

"  Well,  perhaps  they  don't  want  to 
be  sketched.  You  had  better  find 
out,"  Delia  had  rejoined. 

The  chance  to  find  out  might  have 
seemed  to  present  itself  when  Mr. 
Probert  walked  in  that  confiding  way 
into  the  hotel ;  for  his  arrival  was 
followed,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
by  that  of  the  representative  of  The 
Reverberator.  Gaston  liked  the  way 
they  treated  him ;  though  demonstra- 
tive it  was  not  artificial.  Mr. 
Dosson  said  they  had  been  hoping 
he  would  come  round  again,  and 
Delia  remarked  that  she  supposed  he 
had  had  quite  a  journey — Paris  was 
so  big  ;  and  she  urged  his  acceptance 
of  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  cup  of  tea. 
She  added  that  that  wasn't  the  place 
where  they  usually  received  (she  liked 
to  hear  herself  talk  of  "receiving"), 
and  led  the  party  up  to  her  white  and 
gold  saloon,  where  they  should  be  so 
much  more  private :  she  liked  also  to 
hear  herself  talk  of  privacy.  They 
sat  on  the.  red  silk  chairs,  and  she 
hoped  Mr.  Probert  would  at  least  taste 
a  sugared  chestnut  or  a  chocolate ; 
and  when  he  declined,  pleading  the 
imminence  of  the  dinner-hour,  she 
murmured,  "  Well,  I  suppose  you're  so 
used  to  them — living  so  long  over 
here."  The  allusion  to  the  dinner- 
hour  led  Mr.  Dosson  to  express  the 
wish  that  he  would  go  round  and  dine 
with  them  without  ceremony :  they 
were  expecting  a  friend — he  generally 
settled  it  for  them — who  was  coming 
to  take  them  round. 

**And  then  we  are  going  to  the 
circus,"  Francie  said,  speaking  for  the 
first  time. 

If  she  had  not  spoken  before  she 
had  done  something  still  more  to  the 
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purpose :  she  bad  removed  any  shade  of 
doubt  that  might  have  lingered  in  the 
young  man's  spirit  as  to  her  charm  of 
line.  He  was  aware  that  bis  Parisian 
education,  acting  upon  a  natural  apti- 
tude, had  opened  him  much — rendered 
him  perhaps  even  more  morbidly  sensi- 
tive— to  impressions  of  this  order  :  the 
society  of  artists,  the  talk  of  studios, 
the  attentive  study  of  beautiful  works, 
the  sight  of  a  thousand  forms  of  curious 
research  and  experiment,  had  produced 
in  his  mind  a  new  sense,  the  exercise 
of  which  was  a  conscious  enjoyment, 
and  the  supreme  gratification  of  which, 
on  several  occasions,  had  given  him  as 
many  inefpaceable  memories.  He  had 
once  said  to  his  friend  Waterlow  :  "  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  a  confession  of 
a  very  poor  life,  but  the  most  import- 
ant things  that  have  happened  to  me 
in  this  world  have  been  simply  half-a- 
dozen  impressions — impressions  of  the 
eye."  "  Ah,  rricUheureicXt  you're  lost !  " 
the  painter  had  exclaimed,  in  answer 
to  this,  and  without  even  taking  the 
trouble  to  explain  his  ominous  speech. 
Gaston  Probert,  however,  had  not  been 
frightened  by  it,  and  he  continued  to 
be  thankful  for  the  sensitive  plate  that 
nature  (with  culture  added),  enabled 
him  to  carry  in  his  brain.  The  im- 
pression of  the  eye  was  doubtless  not 
everything,  but  it  was  so  much  gained, 
so  much  saved,  in  a  world  in  which 
other  treasures  were  apt  to  slip  through 
one's  fingers ;  and  above  all  it  had  the 
merit  that  so  many  things  gave  it  and 
that  nothing  could  take  it  away.  He 
had  perceived  in  a  moment  that 
Francie  Dosson  gave  it ;  and  now,  see- 
ing her  a  second  time,  he  felt  that  she 
conferred  it  in  a  degree  which  made 
acquaintance  with  her  one  of  those 
''  important "  facts  of  which  he  had 
spoken  to  Charles  Waterlow.  It  was 
in  the  case  of  such  an  accident  as  this 
that  he  felt  the  value  of  his  Parisian 
education — his  modem  sense. 

It  was  therefore  not  directly  the 
prospect  of  the  circus  that  induced 
him  to  accept  Mr.  Dosson's  invitation  ; 
nor  was  it  even  the  charm  exerted  by 
the  girl's  appearing,  in  the  few  worcbs 


she  uttered,  to  appeal  to  him  for  her- 
self.    It  was  his  feeling  that,  on  the 
edge  of  the  glittering  ring,  her  type 
would   form    his    entertainment,  and 
that  if  he  knew  it  was  rare,  she  herself 
didn't.     He  liked  to  be  conscious,  but 
he  didn't  like  others  to  be.     It  seemed 
to  him,  at  this  moment,  after  he  had 
told  Mr.  Dosson  he  should  be  delighted 
to  spend  the  evening  with  them,  that 
he  was  indeed  trying  hard  to  discover 
how  it  would  feel  to  be  an  American : 
he  had  jumped  on  the  ship,  he  was 
pitching  away  to  the  west.    He  had 
led    his    sister,    Mme.    de    Breoourt, 
to  expect  that  he  would  dine  with  her 
(she  was  having  a  little  party),  and  if 
she   could   see  the  people   to  whom, 
without  a  scruple,  with  a  quick  seose 
of  refreshment  and  freedom,  he  now 
sacrificed   her!      He   knew   who  was 
coming  to   his  sister's,   in   the  Place 
Beauvau:  Mme.   d'Outreville  and  M. 
de  Grosprd,  old  ]VL   Couragean,  Mme. 
de  Brives,  Lord  and  Lady  Trantum, 
Mile,  de  Saintonge ;  but  he  was  fasci- 
nated  by   the    idea  of   the    contrast 
between  what  he  preferred  and  wh;.-b 
he  gave  up.     His  life  had  long  been 
wanting — painfully   wanting — in    the 
element  of  contrast,  and  here  was  a 
chance  to  bring  it  in.     He  seemed  to 
see  it  come  in   powerfully  with  Mr. 
Flack,  after  Miss  Dosson  had  proposed 
that  they   should    walk    off    without 
their   initiator.     Her   father   did  not 
favour  this  suggestion :  he  said,  '*  We 
want  a  double  good  dinner  to>day,  and 
Mr.  Flack's  got  to  order  it."     Upon 
this  Delia  had  asked  the  visitor  if  he 
couldn't  order — a  Frenchman  like  him ; 
and  Francie  had  interrupted,  before  he 
could    answer    the    question — *^WelI, 
are  you  a  Frenchman  t  that's  just  the 
point,  isn't  it  1 "     Gaston  Probert  re- 
plied that  he  had  no  wish  but  to  be  of 
Iter  nationality,  and  the  elder  sister 
asked  him  if  he  knew  many  Ameri- 
cans  in   Paris.      He  was   obliged  to 
confess  that  he  didn't,  but  he  hastened 
to  add  that  he  was  eager  to  go  od, 
now  that  he  ha^  made  such  a  cliarming 
beginning. 

**0h,   we   ain't    anything — if    you 
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mean    that/*    said    the    young    lady. 
**  If  you  go  on,  you'll  go  on  beyond 


us. 


**  We  ain't  anything  here,  my  dear, 
but  we  are  a  good  deal  at  home,"  Mr. 
Dosson  remarked,  smiling. 

"I  think  we  are  very  nice  any- 
where !  "  Francie  exclaimed :  upon 
which  Gastcn  Probert  declared  that 
they  were  as  delightful  as  possible. 
It  was  in  these  amenities  that  George 
Flack  found  them  engaged  ;  but  there 
was  none  the  less  a  certain  eagerness 
in  his  greeting  of  the  other  guest, 
as  if  he  had  it  in  mind  to  ask  him 
how  soon  he  could  give  him  half  an 
hour.  I  hasten  to  add  that,  with  the 
turn  the  occasion  presently  took,  the 
correspondent  of  The  Reverberator 
renounced  the  effort  to  put  Mr. 
Probert  down.  They  all  went  out 
together,  and  the  professional  impulse, 
usually  so  irresistible  in  George  Flack's 
mind,  suffered  a  modification.  He 
wanted  to  put  his  fellow-visitor  down, 
but  in  a  more  human,  a  more  passion- 
ate, sense.  Probert  talked  very  little 
to  Francie,  but  though  Mr.  Flack 
didn't  know  that  on  a  first  occasion 
he  would  have  thought  that  violent, 
even  rather  gross,  he  knew  it  was  for 
Francie,  and  Francie  alone,  that  the 
fifth  member  of  the  party  was  there. 
He  said  to  himself  suddenly,  and  in 
perfect  sincerity,  that  it  was  a  mean 
class  any  way,  the  people  for  whom 
their  own  country  was  not  good  enough. 
He  didn't  go  so  far,  however,  when 
they  were  seated  at  the  admirable 
establishment  of  M.  Durand,  in  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine,  as  to  order  a 
bad  dinner  to  spite  his  competitor ;  nor 
did  he,  to  spoil  this  gentleman's  amuse- 
ment, take  uncomfortable  seats  at  the 
pretty  circus  in  the  Champs  Elys6es 
to  which,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
the  company  was  conveyed  (it  was  a 
drive  of  but  five  minutes)  in  a  couple 
of  cabs.  The  occasion  therefore  was 
superficially  smooth,  and  he  could  see 
that  the  sense  of  being  disagreeable 
to  an  American  newspaper-man  was 
not  needed  to  make  his  nondescript 
rival  enjoy  it.     He  hated  his  accent. 


he  hated  his  laugh,  and  he  hated  above 
all  tlie  lamblike  way  their  companions 
accepted  him.  Mr.  Flack  was  quite 
acute  enough  to  make  an  important 
observation :  he  cherished  it  and  pro- 
mised himself  to  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  his  gullible  friends.  Gaston  Probert 
professed  a  great  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  the  young  ladies — to  do 
something  which  would  help  them  to 
be  happy  in  Paris ;  but  he  gave  no  hint 
of  an  intention  to  do  that  which  would 
contribute  most  to  such  a  result — bring 
them  in  contact  with  the  other  mem- 
bers, and  above  all  with  the  female 
members,  of  his  family.  George  Flack 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  but 
he  required,  for  purposes  of  argument, 
that  Mr.  Probert's  family  should  have 
female  members,  and  it  was  lucky  for 
him  that  his  assumption  was  just. 
He  thought  he  foresaw  the  effect  with 
which  he  should  impress  it  upon 
Francie  and  Delia  (but  above  all  upon 
Delia,  who  would  then  herself  impress 
it  upon  Francie),  that  it  would  be 
time  for  their  French  friend  to  talk 
when  he  had  brought  his  mother  round. 
BiU  he  never  wovM — they  might  bet 
their  pile  on  that.  He  never  did,  in 
the  sequel,  in  fact, — having,  poor  young 
man,  no  mother  to  bring.  Moreover 
he  was  mum  (as  Delia  phrased  it  to 
herself)  about  Mme.  de  Br^ourt  and 
Mme.  de  Cliche :  such.  Miss  Dosson 
learned  from  Charles  Waterlow,  were 
the  names  of  his  two  sisters  who 
had  houses  in  Paris — gathering  at  the 
same  time  the  information  that  one  of 
these  ladies  was  a  ma/rquise  and  the 
other  a  canitesse.  She  was  less  exas- 
perated by  their  non- appearance  than 
Mr.  Flack  had  hoped,  and  it  did  not 
prevent  an  excursion  to  dine  at 
St.  Germain,  a  week  after  the  even- 
ing spent  at  the  circus,  which  included 
both  of  Francie's  new  admirers.  It 
also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  included 
Mr.  Flack,  for  though  the  party  had 
been  proposed  in  the  first  instance  by 
Charles  Waterlow,  who  wished  to 
multiply  opportunities  for  studying 
his  future  sitter,  Mr.  Dossoa  had 
characteristically  constituted   himself' 
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host  and  admiuistrator,  with  the 
young  journalist  as  his  deputy.  He 
liked  to  invite  people  and  to  pay  for 
them,  and  he  disliked  to  he  invited  and 
paid  for.  He  was  never  inwardly 
content,  on  any  occasion,  unless  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  spent,  and 
he  could  he  sure  enough  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sum  only  when  he  himself 
spent  it.  He  was  too  simple  for 
conceit  or  for  pride  of  purse,  but  he 
always  felt  that  any  arrangements 
were  a  little  shabby  as  to  which  the 
expenses  had  not  been  referred  to  him. 
He  never  told  any  one  how  he  met 
them.  Moreover  Delia  had  assured 
him  that  if  they  should  go  to  St. 
Germain  as  guests  of  the  artist  and 
his  friend,  Mr.  Flack  would  not  be  of 
the  company :  she  was  sure  those 
gentlemen  would  not  invite  him.  In 
fact  she  was  too  acute,  for  though  he 
didn't  like  him,  Charles  Waterlow 
would  on  this  occasion  have  made  a 
point  of  expressing  by  a  hospitable 
attitude  his  sense  of  obligation  to 
a  man  who  had  brought  him  such  a 
subject.  Delia's  hint,  however,  was 
all-sufficient  for  her  father  :  he  would 
have  thought  it  a  gross  breach  of 
friendly  loyalty  to  take  part  in  a 
festival  not  graced  by  Mr.  Flack's 
presence.  His  idea  of  loyalty  was 
that  he  should  scarcely  smoke  a  cigar 
unless  his  friend  was  there  to  take 
another,  and  he  felt  rather  mean  if  he 
went  round  alone  to  get  shaved.  As 
regards  St.  Germain,  he  took  over 
the  project,  and  George  Flack  tele- 
graphed for  a  table,  on  the  terrace,  at 
the  Pavilion  Henri  Quatre.  Mr.Dosson 
had  by  this  time  learned  to  trust  the 
European  manager  of  The  Rever- 
berator to  spend  his  money  almost  as 
he  himself  would. 


IV. 

Delia  had  broken  out  the  evening 
they  took  Mr.  Probert  to  the  circus  : 
she  had  apostrophised  Francie  as  they 
sat,  each  in  a  red  damask  chair,  after 
ascending  to  their  apartments.  They 
had  bade  their  companions  farewell  at 


the  door  of  tho  hotel,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  had  walked  off  in  different 
directions.  But  up  stairs  they  had 
instinctively  not  separated  :  they 
dropped  into  the  first  place  and  sat 
looking  at  each  other  and  at  the 
highly-decorated  lamps  that  burned, 
night  after  night,  in  their  empty 
saloon.  "  Well,  I  want  to  know  when 
you're  going  to  stop,"  Delia  said  to 
her  sister,  speaking  as  if  this  remark 
were  a  continuation,  which  it  was  not, 
of  something  they  had  lately  been 
saying. 

"  Stop  what  %  "  asked  Francie,  reach- 
ing forward  for  a  vuvrron. 

"  Stop  carrying  on  the  way  you  do 
—with  Mr.  Flack." 

Francie  stared,  while  she  consumed 
her  marron :  then  she  replied,  in  her 
little  flat,  patient  voice,  "  Why,  Delia 
Dosson,  how  can  you  be  so  foolish  ? " 

**  Father,  I  wish  you'd  speak  to  her. 
Francie,  I  ain't  foolish." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  to 
her  1 "  Mr.  Dosson  inquired.  "  I*  guess 
I've  said  about  all  I  know." 

"  Well,  that's  in  fun  :  I  want  you  to 
speak  to  her  in  earnest." 

'  I  guess  there's  no  one  in  earnest 
but  you,"  Francie  remarked.  "  These 
are  not  so  good  as  the  last." 

"No,  and  there  won't  be,  if  you 
don't  look  out.  There's  something 
you  can  do  if  you'll  just  keep  quiet. 
If  you  can't  tell  difference  of  style, 
well,  I  can." 

"What's  the  difference  of  style!" 
asked  Mr.  Dosson.  But.  before  this 
question  could  be  answered  Francie 
protested  against  the  charge  of  carry- 
ing on.  Quiet?  wasn't  she  as  quiet 
as  a  stopped  clock  f  Delia  replied  that 
a  girl  wasn't  quiet  so  long  as  she 
didn't  keep  others  so ;  and  she  wanted 
to  know  what  her  sister  proposed  to 
do  about  Mr.  Flack.  "  Why  don't 
you  take  him,  and  let  Francie  take  the 
other  ?  "  Mr.  Dosson  continued. 

"  That's  just  what  I'm  after — to 
make  her  take  the  other,"  said  his 
elder  daughter. 

"Take  him — how  do  you  mean?" 
Francie  inquired. 
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"  Oh,  you  know  how." 

'  •  Yes,  I  guess  you  know  how  I  *'  Mr. 
Dosson  laughed,  with  an  absence  of 
prejudice  which  might  have  been 
thought  deplorable  in  a  parent. 

'*  Do  you  want  to  stay  in  Europe  or 
not?  that's  what  I  want  to  know,'* 
Delia  declared  to  her  sister.  "  If  you 
want  to  go  bang  home,  you're  talang 
the  right  way  to  do  it." 

"  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  1 " 
asked  Mr.  Dosson. 

"  Should  you  like  so  much  to  reside 
at  that  place — where  is  it  ? — where  his 
paper  is  published)  That's  where 
you'll  have  to  pull  up,  sooner  or 
later,"  Delia  pursued. 

"Do  you  want  to  stay  in  Europe, 
father?"  Francie  said,  with  her  small 
sweet  weariness. 

"  It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
staying.  I  want  to  go  home  some 
time." 

**  Well,  then,  you've  got  to  go  with- 
out Mr.  Probert,"  Delia  remarked, 
with  decision.  **  If  you  think  he 
wants  to  live  over  there " 

"Why,  Delia,  he  wants  dreadfully 
to  go — he  told  me  so  himself,"  Francie 
argued,  with  passionless  pauses. 

"  Yes,  and  when  he  gets  there  he'll 
want  to  come  back.  I  thought  you 
were  so  much  interested  in  Paris." 

"  My  poor  child,  I  am  interested  !  " 
smiled  Francie.  "Ain't  I  interested, 
father?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  how  you  could 
behave  differently,  to  show  it." 

"Well,  I  do,  then,"  said  Delia. 
"And  if  you  don't  make  Mr.  Flack 
understand,  I  will." 

"  Oh,  I  guess  he  understands — he's 
so  bright,"  Francie  returned. 

"  Yes,  I  guess  he  does — he  is  bright," 
said  Mr.  Dosson.  *'  Good-night, 
chickens,"  be  added  ;  and  wandered  ofE 
to  a  couch  of  untroubled  repose. 

His  daughters  sat  up  half  an  hour 
later,  but  not  by  the  wish  of  the  younger 
girl.  She  was  always  passive,  how- 
ever, always  docile  when  Delia  was, 
as  she  said,  on  the  war-path,  and 
though  she  had  none  of  her  sister's  in- 
sistence  she  was  very  courageous  in 


suffering.  She  thought  Delia  whipped 
her  up  too  much,  but  there  was  that 
in  her  which  would  have  prevented 
her  from  ever  running  away.  She 
could  smile  and  smile  for  an  hour  with- 
out irritation,  making  even  pacific 
answers,  though  all  the  while  her  com- 
panion's grossness  hurt  something  deli- 
cate that  was  in  her.  She  knew  that 
Delia  loved  her — not  loving  herself 
meanwhile  a  bit — as  no  one  else  in  the 
world  probably  ever  would ;  and  there 
was  something  droll  in  such  plans  for 
her — plans  of  ambition  which  could 
only  involve  a  loss.  The  real  answer 
to  anything,  to  everything,  Delia  might 
say,  in  her  moods  of  prefigurement, 
was :  "  Oh,  if  you  want  to  make  out 
that  people  are  thinking  of  me,  or  that 
they  ever  will,  you  ought  to  remember 
that  no  one  can  possibly  think  of  me 
half  as  much  as  you  do.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  comfort  for  either 
of  us  we  had  both  much  better  just  go 
on  as  we  are."  She  did  not,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  meet  her  sister  with 
this  syllogism,  because  there  happened 
to  be  a  certain  fascination  in  the  way 
Delia  set  forth  the  great  truth  that 
the  star  of  matrimony,  for  the  American 
girl,  was  now  shining  in  the  east — in 
England  and  France  and  Italy.  They 
had  only  to  look  round  anywhere  to 
see  it :  what  did  they  hear  of  every 
day  in  the  week,  but  of  the  engage- 
ment of  one  of  their  own  compeers  to 
some  count  or  some  lord?  Delia  in- 
sisted on  the  fact  that  it  was  in  that 
vast,  vague  section  of  the  globe  to 
which  she  never  alluded  save  as 
"  over  here  "  that  the  American  girl 
was  now  called  upon  to  play,  under 
providence,  her  part.  When  Francie 
remarked  that  Mr.  Probert  was  not 
a  count  nor  a  lord,  her  sister  rejoined 
that  she  didn't  care  whether  he  was  or 
not.  To  this  Francie  replied  that  she 
herself  didn't  care,  but  thai  Delia 
ought  to,  to  be  consistent. 

"  Well,  he's  a  prince  compared  with 
Mr.  Flack,"  Delia  declared. 

"He  hasn't  the  same  ability;  not 
half." 

"  He  has  the  ability  to  have  three 
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sisters  who  are  just    he  sort  of  people 
I  want  you  to  know." 

"What  good  will  they  do  mel" 
Francie  asked.  "They'll  hate  me. 
Before  they  could  turn  round  I  should 
do  something — in  perfect  innocence — 
that  they  would  think  monstrous." 

"  Well,  what  would  that  matter  if 
lie  liked  you  1 " 

"  Oh,  but  he  wouldn't,  then  !  He 
would  hate  me  too." 

"  Then  all  youVe  got  to  do  is  not  to 
do  it,"  Delia  said. 

"Oh,  but  I  should — every  time,"  her 
sister  went  on. 

Delia  looked  at  her  a  moment. 
"  What  are  you  talking  about  1  '* 

"  Yes,  what  am  I?  It's  disgusting  1 " 
And  Francie  sprang  up. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  have  such  thoughts," 
said  Delia,  sententiously. 

''It's  disgusting  to  talk  about  a 
gentleman — and  his  sisters,  and  his 
society,  and  everything  else — before 
he  has  scarcely  looked  at  you.'' 

"It's  disgusting  if  he  isn't  just 
dying  ;  but  it  isn't,  if  he  is." 

"  Well,  I'll  make  him  skip ! "  Francie 
went  on. 

"  Oh,  you're  worse  than  father  I " 
her  sister  cried,  giving  her  a  push  as 
they  went  to  bed. 

They  arrived  at  St.  Germain,  with 
their  companions,  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  time  that  had  been  fixed  for  dinner : 
the  purpose  of  this  being  to  enable 
them  to  enjoy,  with  what  remained  of 
daylight,  a  stroll  on  the  celebrated 
terrace,  with  its  noble  view  of  Paris. 
The  evening  was  splendid  and  the 
atmosphere  favourable  to  this  enter- 
tainment :  the  grass  was  vivid  on  the 
broad  walk  beside  the  parapet,  the 
park  and  forest  were  fresh  and  leafy, 
and  the  prettiest  golden  light  huDg 
over  the  curving  Seine  and  the  far- 
i^reading  city.  The  hill  which  forms 
the  terrace  stretched  down  among  the 
vineyards,  with  the  poles  delicate  yet 
in  their  bareness,  to  the  river,  and  the 
prospect  was  spotted,  here  and  there, 
with  the  red  legs  of  the  little  saunter- 
ing soldiers  of  the  garrison.  How  it 
fsame,  after  Delia's  warning  in  regard 


to  her  carrying  on  (especially  as  she 
had  not  failed  to  feel  the  force  of  her 
sister's   wisdom),   Francie    could    not 
have  told  herself  :  certain  it  is  that 
before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed   she 
perceived,  first,  that  the  evening  would 
not  pass  without  Mr.  Flack's  taking 
in  some  way,  and  for  a  certain  time, 
peculiar  possession  of  her ;  and  then 
that  he  was  already  doing  so,  that  he 
had  drawn  her  away  from  the  others, 
who  were   stopping   behind   them   to 
exclaim  upon  the  view,  that  he  made 
her  walk  faster,  and  that  he  ended  by 
interposing  such  a  distance  that  she 
was  practically  alone  with  him.     This 
WAS  what  he  wanted,  but  it  was  not 
all :  she  felt  that  he  wanted  a  very 
great  deal  more.    The  large  perspective 
of  the  terrace  stretched  away  before 
them  (Mr.  Probert  had  said  it  was  in 
the  grand  style),  and   he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  her  walk  to  the  end. 
She  felt  sorry  for  his  determinations : 
they  were  an  idle  exercise  of  a  force 
intrinsically  fine,  and  she  wanted  to 
protest,  to  let  him  know  that  it  was 
really  a  waste  of  his  great  cleremess 
to  count  upon  her.     She  was  not  to  be 
counted   on  :  she  was  a  vague,  soft, 
negative  being  who  had  never  decided 
anything  and  never  would^  who  had 
not  even  the  merit  of  coquetry,  and 
who  only  asked  to  be  let  alone.     She 
made  him  stop  at  last,  telling  him, 
while  she  leaned  against  the  parapet, 
that   he   walked   too  fast  ;    and   she 
looked  back  at  their  companions,  whom 
she  expected  to  see,  under  pressure 
from  Delia,  following  at  the  highest 
speed.     But  they  were  not  following : 
they  still   stood  there,  only  looking, 
attentively    enough,    at    the    absent 
members  of  the  party.     Delia  would 
wave  her  parasol,  beckon   her  back, 
send   Mr.    Waterlow   to    bring    her : 
Francie  looked  from  one  moment  to 
another  for  some  such   manifestation 
as     that.       But     no     manifestation 
came;  none,    at  least,   but  the   odd 
spectacle,  presently,  of  the  group  turn- 
ing round  and,  evidently  under  Delia's 
direction,  retracing  its  steps.     Francie 
guessed  in  a  moment  what  was  meant 
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by  that :  it  was  the  most  definite  signal 
her  sister  could  have  given.  It  made 
her  feel  that  Delia  counted  on  her,  but 
to  such  a  different  end,  just  as  poor 
Mr.  Flack  did,  just  as  Delia  wished  to 
persuade  her  that  Mr.  Probert  did. 
The  girl  gave  a  sigh,  looking  up  at 
her  companion  with  troubled  eyes,  at 
the  idea  of  being  made  the  object  of 
converging  policies.  Such  a  thankless, 
bored,  evasive  little  object  as  she  felt 
herself !  What  Delia  had  said  in  turning 
away  was — **  Yes,  I  am  watching  you, 
and  I  depend  upon  you  to  finish  him 
up.  Stay  there  with  him — go  off  with 
him  (rU  give  you  half  an  hour  if 
necessary),  only  settle  him  once  for 
all.  It  is  very  kind  of  me  to  give  you 
this  chance ;  and  in  return  for  it  I  ex- 
pect you  to  be  able  to  tell  me  this 
evening  that  he  has  got  his  answer. 
Shut  him  up  !  " 

FrancJe  didn't  in  the  least  dislike 
Mr.  Flack.  Interested  as  I  am  in  pre- 
senting her  favournbly  to  the  reader,  I 
am  yet  obliged,  as  a  veracious  historian, 
to  admit  that  he  seemed  to  her  decidedly 
a  brilliant  being.  In  many  a  girl  the 
sort  of  appreciation  she  had  of  him 
might  easily  have  been  converted,  by 
peremptory  treatment  from  outside, 
into  something  more  exalted.  I  do 
not  misrepresent  the  perversity  of 
women  in  saying  that  our  young  lady 
might  at  this  moment  have  replied  to 
her  sister  with :  "No,  I  was  not  in  love 
with  him,  but  somehow,  since  you  are 
so  very  prohibitive,  I  foresee  that  I 
shall  be  if  he  asks  me.''  It  is  doubtless 
difficult  to  say  more  for  Francie's  sim- 
plicity of  character  than  that  she  felt 
no  need  of  encouraging  Mr.  Flack  in 
order  to  prove  to  herself  that  she  was 
not  bullied.  She  didn't  care  whether 
fihe  were  bullied  or  not ;  and  she  was 
perfectly  capable  of  letting  her  sister 
believe  that  she  had  carried  mildness 
to  the  point  of  giving  up  a  man  she 
had  a  secret  sentiment  for,  in  order  to 
oblige  that  large-brained  young  lady. 
She  was  not  clear  herself  as  to  whether 
it  might  not  be  so :  her  pride,  what  she 
had  of  it,  lay  in  an  undistributed,  inert 
form  quite  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 


and  she  had  never  yet  invented  any 
consoling  theory  to  cover  her  want  of 
a  high  spirit.  She  felt,  as  she  looked 
up  at  Mr.  Flack,  that  she  didn't  care 
even  if  he  should  think  that  she  sacri 
ficed  him  to  a  childish  subservience. 
His  bright  eyes  were  hard,  as  if  he 
could  almost  guess  how  cynical  she  was, 
and  she  turned  her  own  again  towards 
her  retreating  companions.  "They 
are  going  to  dinner :  we  oughtn't  to  be 
dawdling  here,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  if  they  are  going  to  dinner 
they'll  have  to  eat  the  napkins.  I 
ordered  it  and  I  know  when  it  will  be 
ready,"  George  Flack  replied.  "Besides 
they  are  not  going  to  dinner,  they  are 
going  to  walk  in  the  park.  Don't  you 
worry,  we  sha'n't  lose  them.  I  wish 
we  could ! "  the  young  man  added 
smiling. 

"  You  wish  we  could  ? " 

"  I  should  like  to  feel  that  you  were 
under  my  particular  protection." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  dan- 
gers are,"  said  Francie,  setting  herself 
in  motion  again.  She  went  after  the 
others,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  steps 
he  stopped  her  again. 

"  You  won't  have  confidence.  I  wish 
you  would  believe  what  I  tell  you." 

"You  haven't  told  me  anything." 
And  she  turned  her  back  to  him,  look- 
ing away  at  the  splendid  view.  "  I 
admire  the  scenery,"  she  added  in  a 
moment. 

"  Oh,  bother  the  scenery  !  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  about  myself,  if  I 
could  flatter  myself  that  you  would  take 
any  interest  in  it."  He  had  thrust  his 
cane,  waist-high,  into  the  low  wall  of 
the  terrace,  and  he  leaned  against  it, 
screwing  the  point  gently  round  with 
both  hands. 

"  I'll  take  an  interest  if  I  can  under- 
stand," said  Francie. 

"  You  can  understand,  easy  enough, 
if  you'll  try.  I've  got  some  news  from 
America  to-day,  that  has  pleased  me 
very  much.  The  Reverberator  has 
taken  a  jump." 

This  was  not  what  Francie  had  ex- 
pected, but  it  was  better.  "  Taken  a 
jump  ?  "  she  repeated. 
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*'  It  has  gone  straight  up.  It's  i^ 
the  second  hundred  thousand." 

'^  Hundred  thousand  dollars  % "  said 
Francie. 

"  No,  Miss  Francie,  copies.  That's 
the  circulation.  But  the  dollars  are 
footing  up,  too." 

"  And  do  they  all  come  to  you  % " 

"  Precious  few  of  them  1 1  wish  they 
did  :  it's  a  pleasant  property." 

"  Then  it  isn't  yours  ? "  she  asked, 
turning  round  to  him.  It  was  an  im- 
pulse of  sympathy  that  made  her  look 
at  him  now,  for  she  already  knew  how 
much  he  had  the  success  of  his  news- 
paper at  heart.  He  had  once  told  her 
he  loved  The  Reverberator  as  he  had 
loved  his  first  jack-knife, 

**  Mine  1  You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
suppose  I  own  it ! "  George  Flack  ex- 
claimed.    The  light  projected  upon  her 
innocence  by  these  words  was  so  strong 
that  the  girl  blushed,  and  he  went  on 
more   tenderly — "  It's  a  pretty  sight, 
the  way  you  and  your  sister  take  that 
sort  of  thing  for    granted.     Do    you 
think   property  grows  on  you,  like  a 
moustache  %  Well,  it  seems  as  if  it  had, 
on  your  father.    If  I  owned  The  Rever- 
berator I  shouldn't  be  stumping  round 
here:  I'd  give  my  attention  to  another 
branch  of  the   business.     That  is,   I 
would  give  my  attention  to  all,  but  I 
wouldn't  go  round  with  the  cart.     But 
I'm  going  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  I  want 
you  to  help  me,"  the  young  man  went 
on :    "  that's  just   what  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  about.     It's  a  big  thing 
already,  and  I  mean  to  make  it  bigger : 
the  most  universal  society-paper  the 
world  has  seen.  That's  where  the  future 
lies,  and  the   man  who  sees  it  first 
is  the  man  who'll  make  his  pile.     It's 
a  field  for  enlightened  enterprise  that 
hasn't  yet  begun  to  be  worked."     He 
continued,  glowing,  almost  suddenly, 
with  his  idea,  and  one  of  his  eyes  half 
closed  itself  knowingly,  in  a  way  that 
was  habitual  with  him  when  he  talked 
consecutively.      The    effect    of     this 
would  have  been  droll  to  a  listener, 
the  note  of  the  prospectus  mingling 
with  the  accent  of   passion.      But  it 
was  not  droll  to  Francie:   she   only 


thought  it,  or  supposed  it,  a  proof  of 
the  way  Mr.  Flack  saw  everything  in 
its  largest  relations.  ''  There  are  ten 
thousand  things  to  do  that  haven't 
been  done,  and  I  am  going  to  do  them. 
The  society-news  of  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  furnished  by  the  prominent 
members  themselves  (oh,  tJu^  can  be 
fixed — you'll  see !)  from  day  to  day  and 
from  hour  to  hoUr,  and  served  up  at 
every  breakfast-table  in  the  United 
States — that's  what  the  American 
people  want,  and  that's  what  the 
American  people  are  going  to  have. 
I  wouldn't  say  it  to  every  one,  but  I 
don't  mind  telling  you,  that  I  consider 
I  have  about  as  fine  a  sense  as  any  one 
of  what's  going  to  be  required  in  future 
over  there.  I'm  going  for  the  secrets, 
the  chroniqvs  intime,  as  they  say 
here :  what  the  people  want  is  just 
what  isn't  told,  and  I'm  going  to  tell 
it.  Oh,  they're  bound  to  have  the 
plums  !  That's  about  played  out,  any 
way,  the  idea  of  sticking  up  a  sign  of 
'  private '  and  thinking  you  can  keep 
the  place  to  yourself.  You  can't  do  it 
— ^you  can't  keep  out  the  light  of  the 
Press.  Now  what  I'm  going  to  do  is 
to  set  up  the  biggest  lamp  yet  made, 
and  to  make  it  shine  all  over  the  place. 
"We'll  see  who's  private  then  I  I'll  make 
them  crowd  in  themselves  with  the 
information,  and  as  I  tell  you.  Miss  . 
Francie,  it's  a  job  in  which  you  can 
give  me  a  lovely  push." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  how,"  said 
Francie,  candidly.  "  I  haven't  got 
any  secrets."  She  spoke  gaily,  because 
she  was  relieved :  she  thought  she  had 
in  reality  a  glimpse  of  what  he  wanted 
of  her.  It  was  something  better  than 
she  had  feared.  Since  he  didn't  own 
the  great  newspaper  (her  conception 
of  such  matters  was  of  the  dimmest), 
he  desired  to  possess  himself  of  it,  and 
she  sufficiently  comprehended  that 
money  was  needed  for  that.  She 
further  seemed  to  perceive  that  be 
presented  himself  to  her  as  moneyless, 
and  that  this  brought  them  round, 
by  a  vague  but  comfortable  transition, 
to  a  pleasant  consciousness  that  her 
father  was  not.    The  remaining  indue- 
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tion,  silently  made,  was  quick  and 
happy :  she  should  acquit  herself  by 
asking  her  father  for  the  sum  re- 
quired and  just  passing  it  over  to  Mr. 
Flack.  The  greatness  of  his  enter- 
prise and  the  magnitude  of  his  con- 
ceptions appeared  to  overshadow  her 
as  they  stood  there.  This  was  a  de- 
lightful simplification,  and  it  did  not 
for  the  moment  strike  her  as  positively 
unnatural  that  her  companion  should 
have  a  delicacy  about  appealing  to 
Mr.  Dosson  directly  for  pecuniary  aid, 
though  indeed  she  was  capable  of 
thinking  that  odd  if  she  had  medi- 
tated upon  it.  There  was  nothing 
simpler  to  Francie  than  the  idea  of 
putting  her  hand  into  her  father's 
pockety  and  she  felt  that  even  Delia 
would  be  glad  to  satisfy  the  young 
man  by  this  casual  gesture.  I  must 
add,  unfortunately,  that  her  alarm 
came  back  to  her  from  the  way  in 
which  he  replied  :  **  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  don't  know,  after  all  Tve  done  ? '' 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what 
you've  done." 

"Haven't  I  tried — all  I  know — to 
make  you  like  me  T' 

"  Oh  dear,  I  do  like  you ! "  cried 
Prancie ;  "  but  how  will  that  help 
you  ? " 

"  It  will  help  me  if  you  will  under- 
stand that  I  love  you." 

"  Well,  I  won't  understand  !  "  re- 
plied the  girl,  walking  off. 

He  followed  her :  they  went  on  to- 
gether in  silence,  and  then  he  said — 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  haven't 
found  that  out  f " 

"Oh,  I  don't  find  things  out— 1 
ain't  an  editor ! "  Francie  laughed. 

**You  draw  me  out  and  then  you 
jibe  at  me !  "  Mr.  Flack  remarked. 

"  I  didn't  draw  you  out.  Couldn't 
you  see  me  just  straining  to  get 
away  ?  " 

"Don't  you  sympathise  with  my 
ideas  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  Mr.  Flack  :  I  think 
they're  splendid,"  said  Francie,  who 
didn't  in  the  least  understand  them. 

"  Well,  then,  why  won't  you  work 
with  me  1   Your  affection,  your  bright- 


ness, your  faith,  would  be  everything 
to  me." 

"I'm  very  sorry — but  I  can't — I 
can't,"  the  girl  declared. 

"You  could  if  you  would,  quick 
enough." 

"Well,  then,  I  won't!"  And  as 
Foon  as  these  words  were  spoken,  as 
if  to  mitigate  something  of  their 
asperity,  Francie  paused  a  moment 
and  said  :  "  You  must  remember  that 
I  never  said  I  would — nor  anything 
like  it.  I  thought  you  just  wanted  me 
to  speak  to  my  father." 

"Of  course  I  supposed  you  would 
do  that." 

"  I  mean  about  your  paper." 

"About  my  paper  1 " 

"  So  as  he  could  give  you  the  money 
— to  do  what  vou  want." 

"  Lord,  you're  too  sweet  I  "  George 
Flack  exclaimed   staring.     "  Do   you 
suppose  I  would  ever  touch  a  cent  of 
your  father's  money  1 " — a  speech  not 
so  hypocritical  as  it  may  sound,  inas- 
much as  the  young  man,  who  had  his 
own     refinements,    had     never    been 
guilty,  and  proposed  to  himself  never 
to  be,  of  the  plainness  of  twitching 
the    purse-strings    of    his    potential 
father-in-law  with  his  own  hand.     He 
had  talked   to    Mr.   Dosson   by  the 
hour  about  the  interviewing  business, 
but  he  had  never  dreamed  that  this 
amiable  man  would  give  him  money 
as  an  interesting  struggler.     The  only 
character  in  which  he  could  expect  it 
would  be  that  of  Francie' s  husband, 
and  then  it  would  come  to  Francie — 
not  to  him.     This  reasoning  did  not 
diminish  his  desire  to  assume  such  a 
character,  and  his  love  of  his  profes- 
sion and  his  appreciation  of  the  girl 
at    his    side    ached   together    in   his 
breast  with  the  same  disappointment. 
She  saw  that  her  words  had  touched 
him  like  a  lash  :  they  made  him  blush 
red  for  a  moment.     This  caused  her 
own  colour  to  rise — she  could  scarcely 
have  said  why — and  she  hurried  along 
again.      He    kept  close  to  her:    he 
argued  with  her :  he  besought  her  to 
think  it  over,  assured  her  he  was  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world.     To  this  she 
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replied  that  if  he  didn't  leave  her 
alone  she  would  cry — and  how  would 
he  like  that,  to  bring  her  back  in 
such  a  state  to  the  others f  He  said, 
**  Damn  the  others !  "  but  that  didn't 
help  his  case,  and  at  last  he  broke 
out :  **  Will  you  just  tell  me  this,  then 
— is  it  because  youVe  promised  Miss 
Delia  1"  Francie  answered  that  she 
had  not  promised  Miss  Delia  any- 
thing, and  her  companion  went  on: 
•*  Of  course  I  know  what  she  has  got 
in  her  head  :  she  wants  to  get  you  into 
the  high  set — the  grand  monde,  as 
they  call  it  here ;  but  I  didn't  suppose 
you'd  let  her  fix  your  life  for  you. 
You  were  very  different  before  /le 
turned  up." 

"  She  never  fixed  anything  for  me. 
I  haven't  got  any  life  and  I  don't 
want  to  have,"  said  Francie.  "  And 
I  don't  know  who  you  are  talking 
about,  either  I" 

"  The  man  without  a  country.  He'll 
pass  you  in — that's  what  your  sister 
wants." 


**You  oughtn't  to  abuse  him,  be- 
cause it  was  you  that  presented  him," 
the  girl  rejoined. 

"  I  never  presented  him  !  I'd  like 
to  kick  him." 

**We  should  never  have  seen  him 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  you." 

*^  That's  a  fact,  but  it  doesn't  make 
me  love  him  any  the  better.  He's  the 
poorest  kind  there  is." 

"I  don't  care  anything  about  his 
kind." 

"That's  a  pity,  if  you're  going  to 
marry  him.  How  could  I  know  that 
when  I  took  you  up  there  1 " 

"  Good  bye,  Mr.  Flack,"  said  Francie, 
trying  to  gain  ground  from  him. 

This  attempt  was  of  course  vain, 
and  after  a  moment  he  resumed: 
**  Will  you  keep  me  as  a  friend  t " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Flack,  of  course  I  will ! " 
cried  Francie. 

*'  All  right,"  he  replied ;  and  they 
presently  rejoined  their  companions. 

Henry  James. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  CLEOPATRA. 
(Horace,  OJep,  I.  37.) 


I. 


Now  fill  the  bowl,  now  join  the  dance,  and  see, 

Ye  jovial  guild,  ye  foot  it  fast  and  free : 

Now  'twere  high  time  to  deck  in  order  due 

The  Salian  feast,  and  call  the  gods  to  sup  with  yon. 

II. 

Now  let  the  CsBCuban  see  light  at  last. 

Stored  by  our  grandsires,  for  the  hour  is  past 

When  the  dark  Queen  to  Rome's  proud  Citadel 

Could  plot  mad  ruin,  and  scheme  to  sound  the  Empire's  knell, 

III. 

With  a  crazed  court  of  wretches,  men  in  name, 
Naught  else :  no  dream  too  wild  for  her  to  frame. 
Distempered  soul,  with  fortune's  sweetest  drink 
Intoxicate  j  but  low  her  maniac  pride  did  sink 

IV. 

What  time  her  ships,  scarce  one  unscathed,  were  fired  : 
The  madness,  by  her  native  god  inspired, 
Changed  to  true  terror.     Fear  lent  wings,  she  fled 
From  Italy,  and  lo !  behind  her  Ctesar  led 

V. 

The  hot  pursuit  and  plied  th'  incessant  oar, 

— So  some  keen  hawk  drives  doves  in  flocks  before 

His  path,  so  o'er  Hsemonia's  snow-clad  plains 

Some  hunter  tracks  the  hare — in  haste  to  bind  in  chains 

Yl. 

The  dangerous  beast.     Yet  had  she  grace  to  choose 
A  nobler  death.     Woman,  didst  thou  refuse 
The  touch  of  steel?     Albeit  thy  barks  were  fleet, 
Sought'st  thou  on  alien  shores  some  haven  of  retreat? 

VII. 

No  I  all  unmoved  her  eyes  beheld  again 

Her  palace-home,  how  fallen !     With  high  disdain 

Of  life,  she  grasped  the  tooths  snakes'  dark  brood, 

And  nursed,  till  their  black  poison  mixed  with  all  her  blood, 

VIII. 

Her  spirit  rose  with  her  resolve  to  die. 
She  thought :  "  Go,  gaze  your  fill,  fierce  crew,  for  I 
March  not  in  your  proud  show,  by  myriads  seen, 
A  captive  woman — No !  I  lived  pnd  die  a  Queen." 

G.  M, 
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You  appear,  my  dear  George,  to 
regard  the  time  with  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Carroll's  Walnis,  as  one  in  which  it 
is  meet  to  talk  of  many  things.  It 
is  no  worse  time,  perhaps,  for  that 
purpose  than  another;  but  surely  I 
have  more  than  played  my  part. 
**  It  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our 
English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good 
thing,  to  make  it  too  common."  Let 
me  implore  Shakespeare's  new  editors 
not  to  strike  out  this  sentence.  To 
hear  it  even  once  a  year  may  do  some 
good  to  the  descendants  of  the  men  for 
whom  it  was  written,  and  to  read  it 
in  its  own  place  they  have,  of  course, 
no  time.  You  verify  your  English 
blood,  my  boy,  by  the  persistence 
with  which  you  urge  me  to  write. 
Out  of  the  fulness  of  my  years  you  bid 
me  to  speak  ;  yet  you  should  remem- 
ber that,  "  If  ye  will  needs  say  I  am 
an  old  man,  you  should  give  me  rest." 
Assuming  for  the  sake  of  my  quota- 
tion (be  all  other  assumptions  far 
from  us)  that  my  previous  letters  have 
been  found  a  good  thing,  shall  we  make 
it  too  common  1  To  be  plain  with  you, 
I  have  myself  been  fearful  lest  the  fate 
which  (on  his  own  authority,  and  that 
was  sometimes  playful)  befell  my  good 
old  friend  Jack  Budd,  might  be  mine. 
Jack,  not  long  before  we  lost  him, 
was  persuaded  to  visit  America  (that 
grave  of  literary  reputations !)  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  some  of  the 
humorous  pieces  with  which  he  had 
often  entertained  his  own  simple 
countrymen.  On  the  morning  after 
his  introduction  to  his  new  audience 
he  found  on  his  breakfast-table  a  cer- 
tain journal  in  which  he  had  been 
advised  to  look  for  the  earliest  and 
surest  record  of  the  popular  senti- 
ment.     As    he  was    unconscious    of 


having  ruffled  the  delicate  scarfskin 
of  American  vanity,  he  spread  the 
paper  with  no  misgivings,  and  this 
was  the  greeting  he  found  :  "  What  ** 
(superior  as  the  best  American  litera- 
ture is  to  our  own  in  the  higher 
sesthetical  qualities,  that  rather  large 
part  of  it  which  finds  expression  in 
the  Press  still  retains  some  smack  of  the 
rustic  Adam,) — ''What  does  this  old 
fat  fool  come  here  for  1 "  Now,  Greorge, 
I  am  no  longer  young,  I  was  never  slim, 
and, — my  friend  in  "The  Saturday 
Review  "  must  go  on,  I  cannot. 

You  would  reassure  me  by  pointing 
to  the  popularity  which  the  artless 
prattle  of  some  amiable  old  gentlemen 
has  lately  achieved  ;  but  the  parallel, 
though  most  flattering,  is  not  quite 
exact.  No  sour  moral  pointed  their 
ingenuous  tales.  *Twas  "Locksley 
Hall "  they  gave  us,  "  wandering 
back  to  living  boyhood,"  not  **  Locks- 
ley  Hall,  Sixty  Years  After."  But 
when  the" old  white-headed  dreamer" 
is  brought  forward  as  a  preacher  or 
commentator  on  current  affairs,  unless 
he  be  willing  to  take  for  his  text, 
**  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,"  the 
mood  of  his  audience  is  apt  to  change. 
No  full-handed  applause  then  greets 
.him  as  he  totters  on  to  the  stage: 
rather  is  he  likely  to  find  himself  in  a 
hall  threatening  as  that  of  Eblis, 

"With  dreadful    faces    thronged   and   fiery 
arms," 

waving  him  away  and  bidding  him  in 
no  gentle  tones  to  keep  his  querulous 
solitude.  And,  after  all,  this  is  bat 
natural.  Old  men,  when  busy  in  com- 
paring the  former  days  with  tJiese,  are 
apt  to  take  the  plane  of  comparison 
too  much  for  granted.  Nor  is  it  only 
we  old-world  babblers  who  make  these 
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mistakes.      I   read  the    other  day  in 
*'  The  Oxford  Magazine  "  (really  a  most 
amusing  paper,  which  pray  let  me  see 
regularly)   a    review  of  an  article  in 
some  one  of  its  metropolitan  fellows 
on  the  social  aspects  of  Oxford.     My 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  did  not 
allow    me  to   measure   the  justice  of 
the  reviewer's  strictures,  but  his  con- 
clusion    certainly    made     me    stare. 
Before  venturing  again  on  that  sacred 
ground  the  writer  was  advised  to  get 
more    knowledge  of    it.      The  advice 
was    good,  and    can   never  be  super- 
fluous ;  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches 
the  human  understanding  of  any  matter 
will  always  be.  But  in  order  to  procure 
this  fuller  knowledge  the  writer  was 
recommended  to  study  two  books,  both 
no  doubt  deserving  their  high  praises, 
bat  for   the  special    purpose  here  as- 
signed to  them  both  vain  as  the  wind, 
for  both  belonged    to   the    past.     So 
quickly  come  and  go  the  generations 
of   a    University's   life,  that   as  well 
might    we  be   referred   to   Fetronius 
for  an  understanding  of  contemporary 
Home,  or  to  Ned  Ward  for  an  under- 
standing of  contemporary  London, — 
nay,  as  well  almost  might   I  myself 
profess  to  instruct  some  brisk  school- 
boy panting  for  his  freshmanhood  oat 
of   the  scraps    my  memory  has  kept 
of  the   Oicford  that  was   in  the  days 
before  the  Flood. 

It  is  indeed  curious  into  what  mis- 
takes the  cleverest  men  will  sometimes 
fall  in  their  anxiety  to  make  a  point 
by  comparison.  There  is  a  notable 
instance  of  this  in  those  delightful 
•*  Essays  in  Criticism  "  (with  which  I 
am  pleased  to  find  you  so  intimately 
acquainted),  where  the  writer  would 
compare  Addison  as  a  moralist  with 
Joubert.  He  might  as  well  have  com- 
pared Sir  William  Browne  with  Sir 
WilUam  Gull !  Addison  died  in  1 7 1 9, 
Joubert  died  in  1824 :  what  plane  of 
comparison  can  there  be  between  the 
two  1  '*  The  thoughts  of  men  are 
widened  by  the  process  of  the  suns," 
and  many  suns  rose  and  set  between 
their  days  of  thinjring.  Between  them 
stand  the  figures  tf  Hume  and  Gibbon, 


of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedists and  all  the  wild  phantas- 
magoria of  the  French  Revolution ! 
In  the  widening  process  of  such 
dynamic  suns  the  gentle  thoughts  of 
Addison  may  well  dwindle  into  com- 
mon-places. But  were  they,  therefore, 
common-places  to  his  own  generation  % 
Beware  of  that  word,  my  boy :  there 
are  few  in  the  English  language  more 
recklessly  used  or  more  misleading 
than  this  same  ^'  common-place." 

Comparisons    are     not     necessarily 
odious.      In  delicate  hands  they  can 
be  made  extremely  amusing ;  but  they 
are  nearly    always  futile  and  often 
dangerous.     It  is  rare  even  in  the  case 
of  contemporaries  that  they  can  be 
made  without  so  many  reservations 
and  conditions  as  almost  to  destroy 
their  power  of  illustration.      In  the 
case  of  men  separated  by  the  impass- 
able gulf  of  years,  the  most  that  can 
be  done  is  to  ascertain  how  each  man's 
work  stood  in  relation  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge  available  at  his  time.     No 
directer  comparison  is  possible.  There- 
fore, besides  wearying  I  might  also 
mislead  you  were  I  to  accept  your  ofEer 
of   comparing  the   masters  at  whose 
feet  we  sat  with  those  who  are  expand- 
ing your  young  ideas.  Widely  different 
they  were,  but  I  will  never  say  yours 
may  not   be   best  for  you.     One  ad- 
vantage at   least   yours  have,  an  ad- 
vantage shared  by  that  instrument  for 
which  the  popular  taste  has  charac- 
teristically    discarded     the     slowlier 
moving  and   more  fragile   apparatus 
of   Nature.     As  on  that   "agonizing 
wheel "  you  can  match   the  feats  of 
Camilla,   cursuque    pedum    prcevertere 
ventoSf  so  do  those  intellectual  bicycles, 
your  teachers,  bear  you  over  tracts  of 
country  never    dreamed    of    by   our 
home-staying  wits.     You  devour  miles 
where  we  painfully  encompassed  yards. 
Yet  so  anxious  am  I  to  avoid  the  pit- 
falls  of   comparison  that  I  will   not 
even  ask   you  if  this  breathless  rate 
of  travel  allows  you  to  enjoy  the  land- 
scape so  thoroughly  as  may  the  humble 
pedestrian. 

However,  I  will  not   entirely  balk 
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you,  or  myself,  of  the  opportunity 
you  are  good  enough  to  offer.  I  have 
never  claimed  the  privileges  of  a 
"  blessed  Glendoveer,"  but  as  you 
profess  yourself  so  anxious  to  hear,  it 
were  churlish  to  refuse  to  speak,  though 
you  will,  I  fear,  find  little  in  my  utter- 
ances relevant  to  the  title  you  have 
chosen  for  our  correspondence.  And 
indeed  ooe  or  two  points  have  risen 
since  I  first  wrote  which  makes  me 
willing  to  incur  once  more  the  re- 
proach of  the  old  man  garrulous.  I 
have  received  a  letter  about  you  and 
your  affairs  which  I  wish  you  to  read. 
I  know  not  who  the  writer  is,  nor 
what  claim  he  has  to  his  signature. 
His  letter  came  to  me  through  the 
editor  whom  you  have  persuaded  to 
publish  our  correspondence,  and  I  give 
it  to  you  as  it  was  written. 

"  Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  your 
letters,  and  the  sympathy  which  you  show  with 
University  life  emboldens  me  to  write  to  you. 
I  feel  that  you  have  been  rather  hard  on  our 
friend  George,  and  I  may  add  that  you  have 
caused  some  annoyance  to  his  Tutors.  We 
hoped  that  we  had  at  last  found  a  man  who 
had  chosen  his  own  career,  and  was  not  con- 
tent to  drift  to  the  Bar  or  be  driven  into  the 
great  crowd  of  unwilling  schoolmasters.  But 
now  I  fear  that  you  have  unsettled  him,  and 
he  must  needs  read  in  Chambers  or  keep  school 
with  the  rest  ;  and  some  of  us  know  that 
neither  teaching  nor  law  is  congenial  to  him. 
I  will  not  suggest,  nor  would-you  approve,  his 
taking  holy  orders  upon  compulsion.  Is  he 
to  become  that  *  local  preacher '  of  the  Higher 
Education,  a  University  Extension  Lecturer  ? 
The  work  is  useful,  no  doubt,  but  as  yet 
hardly  offers  a  career.  Or  is  ho  to  fly  to  the 
jirairie  or  the  ranche,  and  discover  at  forty 
that  he  cannot  make  it  pay  ?  The  fact  is,  Sir, 
I  frankly  own  to  you  that  we  Tutors  are  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  Our  pupils  cry  to  us 
for  work,  and  wq  cannot  find  it.  They  go  in 
despair  to  the  London  *  Coaches '  and  end,  if 
they  are  lucky,  by  obtaining  a  second-class 
Government  clerkship.  First-class  openings 
seem  closed  since  Lord  llandolph  Churchill 
raised  his  scare.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  a 
melancholy  topic.  You,  Sir,  are  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  I  venture  to  ask  you  these  ques- 
tions :  Is  the  hack-work  of  literature  worse  for 
a  man's  body  or  soul  than  the  hack-work  of 
other  professions  ?  Is  it  more  cramping  than 
the  life  of  an  usher,  or,  if  you  will,  than  the 
life  of  a  College  Don  ?  Is  it  more  materialising 
than  that  of  u  Government  clerk  ?  To  com- 
merce or  manufacture  we  at  the  Universities 
dare  hardly  look.     Our  chemists  and  learned 


men  of  science  cannot  find  employment  in 
manufacture  :  the  merchants  tell  us  they  must 
have  their  men  at  sixteen.  We  classical  lec- 
turers had  hoped  that  in  journalism  and 
litemture  our  riper  wits  might  find  a  fair  field, 
— and  then  comes  your  warning  note  !  I  know 
not  where  we  are  to  turn.  Cannot  you  hold 
out  some  hopes,  if  not  for  your  nephew,  at 
least  for  other  men  ? 

'*  Yours  obediently, 

**  A  Classical  Tutob.** 

My  lot  has  ever   been   to   be  mis- 
understood 1     It  is  hard  upon  me  again 
to  have  to  say  that  I  never  wished  to 
warn  you  against  Literature  as  a  pro^ 
fession  :  I  only  wished  to  warn  you 
against  too  rosy  a  view  of  its  chances 
and  charms.     Hard  also  is  it  upon  me 
that  in  my  youth  having  (as  they  said) 
given  so  much  annoyance  to  my  Tutors, 
I  should  be  now  accused  of  playing  the 
same  trick  on  yours.      But  this  comes 
of    good-nature  1      In  a    moment  of 
weakness  I  poured  out  my  old  soul  to 
you,  at  your  own  request,  and  now  I 
am  expected  to  do  as  much  for  every 
one   who   seeks  an   answer    to    that 
eternal  question,  What  is  to  be  done 
with  our  boys  %     I  cannot  do  it.     Of 
the  Churchy  Science,  Gommei'ce,  Clerk- 
ships I  know  nothing.   Exactly  what 
the  duties  of  a  University  Extension 
Lecturer  may  be,  I  do  not  feel  clear ; 
but  if,  as  I  partly  surmise,  they  are  to 
run   about  the   country  pratUing  to 
young  women  of  things  he  cannot  as 
yet  know  much  about  and  they  will 
never  know  anything,  it  should  not 
be  hard  to  find  you  some  more  profit- 
able  employment.     Of  College   Dons 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  even  at  this 
distance   of   time    to    speak   lightly; 
though  when  they  take  to  encouraging 
young  men  to  dabble  prematurely  in 
the  mud  of  politics,  my  inbred  respect 
is  sorely  tried.     It  is  to  be  gathered 
from  your  conversation  that  you  are 
on  far  more  humane  and  sociable  terms 
with  them  than  ever  we   were  with 
their    predecessors.      This     is     well. 
Those  '^  rows  of  abbots  purple  as  their 
vines  "  have  long  since  fallen  into  the 
dust  whence  no  good  actions  blossom, 
— though  the  vines  flourish  stUl  and 
furnish,   I  am  given  \^  understand. 
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very  pretty  drinking.  No  doubt  a 
Don's  life  is  not  the  easy  full-fed 
thing  it  was.  He  must  justify  his 
existence  ;  and  apparently  (if  the  Uni- 
versity Intelligence  of  *'  The  Times  " 
is  to  be  trusted)  some  of  your  colleges 
can  assist  him  only  moderately  to 
support  it.  But  it  is  a  life  which  can 
be  made  most  useful ,  honourable,  and 
dignified :  it  might  also  (let  me  add) 
be  made  extremely  convenient  to  me, 
— those  Gommon-Ilooms  are,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  most  comfortable 
places  of  entertainment.  Unfortu- 
nately the  choice  of  such  a  life  does 
not  lie  with  you  ;  and  (I  do  not  wish 
to  hurt  your  feelings  but)  I  fear  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  chosen  for  you.  The 
word  "  usher "  seems  to  bear  some 
smack  of  indignity  in  these  days,  but 
that  may  be  remedied  by  calling  your- 
self a  schoolmaster :  '^  he  keepit  a 
schule,  and  caa'd  it  an  acaademy.'' 
Now,  a  schoolmaster  who  stays  at 
home  and  concerns  himself  with  his 
proper  business  is  in  my  eyes  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  and  estimable  of 
his  species ;  there  is  not  much  better 
work  on  which  a  man  can  employ 
himself.  For  him  who  goes  gadding 
too  far  abroad  I  have  indeed  little 
respect ;  while  for  those  young  Jacks 
in  Office  who  conceive  it  necessary  to 
advertise  themselves  by  pulling  down 
the  work  of  their  predecessors  I  can 
wish  nothing  better  than  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Squeers,  and,  had  my  elbow  still 
the  power  of  yore,  most  cheerfully 
would  I  play  the  part  of  Nicholas. 
'Tis  an  employment  moreover  which 
certainly  does  not  lack  its  fair  share 
of  prizes,  and  altogether  one  which 
no  Classical  Tutor  need  hang  on  his 
tip-tilted  nose.  Much  depends  upon 
the  school  and  the  man.  You,  with 
your  habits  and  training,  would  pro- 
bably be  out  of  place  among  those 
blameless  and  eager  Hyperboreans  who 
yearly  descend  upon  the  fertile  valleys 
of  IsLS  and  Cam ;  but  there  are  schools 
further  south  at  which  you  might,  I 
should  think,  be  comfortable  and 
happy,  and  might,  I  should  hope,  do 
good  work.     The  supply,  however,  in 


this,  as  in  most  of  the  bread- winning 
departments,  is  probably  vastly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand ;  and  it  may  also 
be  that  you  have  not  yet  sufficiently 
separated  yourself  from  the  profession 
of  learning  to  take  up  with  that  of 
teaching. 

But  this  is  not  the  point  for  me  to 
aim  at.  That  point  lies  in  the  words  : 
"  Is  the  hack-work  of  Literature  worse 
for  a  man's  body  or  soul  than  the  hack- 
work of  other  professions?"  What 
is  here  meant  by  hack-work  ?  In  the 
literary  profession,  especially  among 
those  who  write  about  it,  it  is  com- 
mon to  hear  work  "  done  for  the  book- 
sellers ''  contemptuously  treated  as 
hack-work.  The  contempt  is  often 
just,  but  not  necessarily.  Johnson 
wrote  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets "  for 
the  booksellers,  Southey  wrote  his 
**  Life  of  Nelson  "  for  them,  yet  these 
are  works  no  sane  man  treats  contempt- 
uously. Every  man,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  who  depends  solely  on  his  pen 
for  a  livelihood  must,  even  if  he  can 
steer  clear  of  the  newspapers,  do  much 
work  which  he,  if  he  be  wise,  and  the 
world  certainly,  will  willingly  let  die. 
If  he  be  an  honest  man,  a  man  of 
proper  self-respect,  he  will  do  it  as 
well  as  circumstances  will  let  him ;  but 
needs  must  that  circumstances  will 
sometimes  prove  too  strong  for  him. 
Yet  it  has  been  that  work  so  done  has 
by  happy  chance  become  a  part  of  the 
world's  patrimony.  In  short,  as  trea- 
son, says  the  epigram,  may  become 
patriotism,  so  hack-work  may  become 
Literature.  Then,  again,  in  every 
profession  practised  by  man  there  must 
necessarily  be  some  preliminary  drud- 
gery, some  period  of  apprenticeship  to 
be  endured  before  he  can  be  proclaimed 
free  of  the  guild  and  qualified  to  set  up 
for  himself.  For  some  men,  of  course, 
this  period  never  passes :  for  some  it 
passes  to  no  purpose;  and  it  is  per- 
haps hard  to  say  that  this  will  always 
be  the  fault  of  the  man.  In  Journal- 
ism alone  of  the  professions  the  time 
of  emancipation  can  never  come.  It 
is  the  peculiar  lot  of  the  Journalist 
that  he  can  never  set  up  for  himself. 
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He  is  merged  in  his  paper :  like  the 
actor  of  the  Athenian  stage,  his  face 
is  hid  in  a  mask  and  he  speaks  in 
tones  not  his  own.  He  must  speak 
in  the  tones  of  this  party  or  that  in 
the  Church)  in  the  State,  in  Trade,  or 
in  some  other  one  of  the  many  chan- 
nels into  which  the  great  current  of 
human  affairs  is  parcelled.  Even  an 
editor  rarely,  if  ever,  is  at  liberty  to 
consult  his  own  wishes,  feelings,  or 
principles,  should  they  chance  to  run 
counter  to  his  employer's.  My  dictionary 
tells  me  that  a  hack  is  ''  a  person  over- 
worked on  hire,  a  literary  drudge." 
The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  but 
no  labourer  in  the  great  field  of  Letters 
so  surely  matches  this  definition  as  the 
Journalist. 

By  Journalism  let  me  say  here  once 
for  all,  that  I  mean  the  work  of  the 
daily  Press,  and  by  Journalists  I  mean 
those  whose  livelihood  depends  on  that 
work«  That  distinguished  man  whom 
we  have  just  lost.  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
often  contributed  to  a  daily  paper  ;  so 
too  have  many  of  his  most  famous  con- 
temporaries who  are  happily  still  with 
us.  I  do  not  call  such  men  Journalists ; 
nor  will  I  give  the  name  to  that  large 
body  of  writers  who  use  the  newspapers 
intermittently  to  supplement  an  in- 
sufficient income — an  income  some- 
times rendered  insufficient  by  their 
more  ambitious  essays  in  other  and 
higher  departments  of  Literature.  By 
a  Journalist  I  mean  the  man  who  has 
regularly  enlisted,  who  has  taken  the 
shilling  of  King  Press,  and  must  look 
henceforth  to  that  potent  master  for 
law  and  livelihood  Let  me  add  that 
this  definition  is  made  for  my  present 
purpose.  I  do  not  wish  to  impose 
it  generally. 

If,  then,  by  th^  hack-work  of  Lite- 
rature is  meant  Journalism  as  I  am 
now  understanding  it,  I  answer  un- 
hesitatingly that  it  is  worse  for  a 
man's  soul  than  the  hack-work  of  other 
professions,  if^  as  I  suppose  he  does, 
my  classical  correspondent  means  by 
soul  the  intelligence,  the  intellectuaJ 
part  of  a  man.  The  highest  achieve- 
ments  of  Literature  are  the  highest 


achievements  of  the  human  mind  ;  and 
anything  which  tends  to  cramp  and 
coarsen  a  mind  capable  of  the  highest 
achievements  will  necessarily  be  more 
mischievous  than  that  which  has  the 
same  effect  on  minds  of  lesser  qoality. 
The  mischief  to  the  individual  is  no 
doubt  the  same.  The  injury  done  to 
a  shoemaker  prevented  by  circum- 
stances from  making  the  best  shoes 
would  be,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
as  great  as  the  injury  to  a  Shakespeare 
whose  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
go  on  producing  nothing  better  than 
a  "  Bape  of  Lucrece  "  or  a  "  Comedy 
of  Errors" ;  but  the  injury  done  to  the 
world  would  in  the  latter  case  be  in- 
comparably greater.  The  work,  then, 
which  hinders,  delays,  and  finally 
destroys  a  man's  power  of  achieving 
the  best  in  Literature,  will  be  more 
mischievous  than  that  which  has  the 
same  effect  on  members  of  other  pro- 
fessions. So  far,  then,  I  answer  the 
Classical  Tutor,  but  in  fact  no  answer 
to  such  a  question  can  go  far.  In 
all  professions  the  hack-work  is  the 
inevitable  step  to  advancement.  The 
hack-work  of  the  Bar  will  not  pre- 
vent a  man  from  rising  to  be  Lord 
Chancellor:  the  hack-work  of  Com- 
merce will  not  prevent  a  man  from 
rising  to  be  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  or  Lord  Mayor,  or  to  which- 
ever takes  rank  as  the  highest  step  in 
that  great  and  honourable  profession 
with  which  it  has  been  my  lifelong 
regret  that  my  knowledge  is  so 
slight  and  (alas  !  that  I  must  add)  so 
unsatisfactory.  In  Literature  alone 
the  hack-work]  is,  if  not  the  obstacle, 
most  surely  not  the  step  to  advance- 
ment. 

Many  causes,  indeed,  combine  to 
make  these  comparative  questions  so 
futile.  How  much,  for  instance,  de- 
pends on  the  texture  of  the  mind, — 
or  soul,  if  the  Tutor  prefers  that 
word.  Many  souls  are  degraded,  if  not 
crushed,  by  what  will  only  strengthen 
and  inspire  others.  Some  souls,  we 
know,  are  of  extraordinarily  delicate 
texture.  A  distinguished  painter  has 
lately  let  us  into  the  secret  of  his. 
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Like  the  protagonist  of  the  Oxford 
Keformation,  he  has  taken  his  seat 
dejectedly  upon  the  (shall  I  say,  in- 
tellectual f)  throne ; 

**  And  all  his  store  of  sad  experience  he 
Lays  bare  of  wretched  days." 

Perhaps  in  this  case  the  delicacy  is 
a  little  sentimental ;  for  the  things 
which  vex  his  soul  (and  no  man  has 
the  right  to  laugh  because  he  remains 
unvexed)  are  not  alleged  to  interfere 
with  his  productiveness,  but  with  its 
possible  benefit  to  others — a  striking 
instance  of  the  unselfishness  of  the 
artistic  nature.  It  is,  I  think,  doubt- 
ful if  these  ethereal  organisations  will 
ever  in  any  circumstances  produce  the 
greatest  things.  Some  element  of 
toughness,  some  power  of  fronting  the 
shocks  of  Fate,  or  at  least,  like  Words- 
worth, of  putting  them  by,  will  always 
be  found  in  men  of  the  first  rank.  It 
is  the  old  tale,  which  has  been  since 
the  world  began  and  will  be  till  it 
ends,  the  tale  of  the  sanity  of  true 
geniu&  Shakespeare  held  horses  at 
the  stage-door  and  wrote  "  Macbeth." 
And  to  come  a  little  lower  in  the 
scale, — and  indeed  Shakespeare  is  for 
obvious  reasons  not  a  very  pertinent 
illustration, — two  famous  names  will 
occur  to  every  one,  the  names  of 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  These  were 
men  whose  souls  no  drudgery  could 
degrade  nor  poverty  repress,  and  in 
good  faith  they  knew  enough  of  both. 
To  such  a  question  then  as  the  Clas- 
sical Tutor  has  put  to  me,  the  only 
practical  answer  must  be,  *'  Show  me 
the  soul." 

So  much  again  depends  on  the  age* 
at  which  your  drudge  is  caught.  In 
the  morning  of  life  when  the  heart  is 
always  gay  and  the  foot  always  light, 
the  back  can  bear  any  burdens.  The 
poverty  and  squalor  of  his  boyhood, 
the  journalistic  drudgery  of  his  early 
manhood,  could  not  freeze  the  genial 
current  of  Charles  Dickens's  soul, — 
though  there  again,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
man  of  a  million.  It  was  not  till 
some  years  past  the  term  of  middle 
life    that    Carlyle   set   himself  down 
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doggedly  to  carve  out  a  living  by  his 
pen, — though  he  was  never  (as  his 
admirers  seem  a  little  apt  to  forget) 
absolutely  dependent  for  subsistence 
on  that  trenchant  weapon.  But  let 
us  suppose  that,  instead  of  being  free 
to  choose  his  own  materials  and 
fashion  them  after  his  own  fancy,  he 
had  accepted  Captain  Sterling's  ofi^er 
and  taken  service  with  "  The  Times," 
what  manner  of  Carlyle  should  we 
have  had  then  ?  Should  we  have  had, 
think  you,  any  "  French  Revolution," 
any  "  Cromwell,"  any  **  Frederick  the 
Great "  1  Would  not  the  bondage  of 
the  Press  have  proved  to  such  a  man 
more  cramping  even  than  the  bondage 
of  his  own  wayward  nature)  Nay, 
one  is  tempted  to  wonder  what  manner 
of  "  Times"  we  should  have  had ;  for  the 
proverbial  bull  in  a  china-shop  sinks 
into  nothingness  before  the  idea  of 
Carlyle  in  a  newspaper-office  I 

I  am  quite  willing  therefore  to  allow 
(as  indeed  I  have  allowed  aU  along) 
that  there  are  numbers  of  most  excel- 
lent and  able  men  whom  this  ''  hack- 
work of  Literature  "  will  harm  neither 
in  body  nor  in  soul ;  who  will  find  in 
it  the  most  congenial  outlet  for  their 
energies,  the  readiest  satisfaction  of 
their  literary  ambitions,  and  the  surest 
means  of  earning  a  regular  livelihood ; 
and  who  will  practise  it  to  the  end  of 
their  time  with  the  greatest  credit  to 
themselves  and  their  employers  with 
no  thought  of  intellectual  degradation 
or  wasted  talents..  And  of  such  it  is 
possible  that  you  are  qualified  to  be  :  it 
is  possible  that  you  are  destined  to  win 
the  richest  prizes  that  the  profession  of 
Journalism  has  to  offer,  and  to  be 
able  to  borrow  the  proud  boast  of  the 
most  famous  living  master  of  the  craft, 
that  you  have  enjoyed  the  regard  of  a 
prince  and  the  wages  of  an  ambas- 
sador. Should  this  be  so  (and  you 
and  your  tutors  between  you  must 
know  the  chances  of  such  possibility 
better  than  I  can),  I  would  no  more 
think  of  opposing  your  choice  of  such 
a  profession,  so  far  as  your  own  in- 
terests are  concerned,  than  I  would 
think  of  warning  a  man  against  beer, 
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who  found  himself  able  to  drink  it, 
because  my  poor  peptics  cannot  away 
with  it. 

Let  me  pause  here^  my  dear  George, 
on  a  purely  personal  issue.  You  will 
oblige  me  by  keeping  that  last  para- 
graph to  yourself,  and,  if  he  be  a  friend 
of  yours,  to  the  Classical  Tutor.  If 
this,  like  my  previous  letters,  is  to  be 
published,  I  have  no  wish  to  appear 
in  the  ridiculous  light  of  patronising 
a  profession  which  needs  patronage 
so  little  as  the  great  and  famous  pro- 
fession of  Journalism.  For  my  adverse 
comments  its  followers  will  care,  and 
rightly  care,  nothing;  but  anything 
which  bears  the  appearance  of  patron- 
age from  such  an  one  as  me  they  will 
naturally  resent,  and  the  resentment 
of  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  world  is  no 
light  thing.  Never  have  I  forgotten, 
and  never  shall  I  forget,  a  lesson 
learned  in  my  youth.  In  that  fevered 
period  of  my  existence  I  was  for  a 
short  time  the  editor  of  a  magazine 
now  (need  I  say  it  X)  as  forgotten  as 
last  year's  snow.  Among  my  contri- 
butors was  a  man,  my  junior  in  years 
but  as  far  above  me  now  in  fame, 
position,  and  wealth  as  his  talents 
deserved  to  carry  him.  He  was  then 
engaged  on  a  novel  which  I  had  hoped 
would  have  made  all  our  fortunes,  and 
perhaps  would  have  done  so  had  not 
the  magazine  come  to  an  end  first. 
To  me  at  any  rate  it  seemed  a  very 
smart  thing,  and  about  the  sixth  chap- 
ter or  so  I  ventured,  when  sending 
the  author  his  monthly  dole,  to  express 
myself  to  that  effect.  By  return  of 
post  I  received  this  answer:  "Sir — 
Circumstances  compel  me  to  receive 
your  cheque,  but  be  pleased  to  give  me 

none  of  your patronage."    It  was 

a  rude  lesson,  but  efficient.  So  I  beg 
you  not  to  let  me  appear  as  offering 
any  more  of  these  condemned  tributes 
of  my  admiration  (and  without  the 
golden  salve !)  to  men  who  are,  per- 
haps, as  little  likely  to  brook  them  as 
my  scornful  young  novelist,  and  can 
still  more  certainly  afford  to  dispense 
with  them. 

But  for    the  few   words    yet   left 


to  say,  I   have    no   such   fear.       My 
harshest  critics  (if  I  have  any  critics) 
will  call  me  a  dyspeptic  old  fool :  the 
good-natured  ones  will  only  laugh  :  it 
can   be   worth   no   one's  while  to  be 
offended.     So  on  this  point  I  am  un- 
reservedly in  your  hands.    Yet  a  little 
while    ago   I  should    have    hesitated 
before  delivering  myself  of  these  sen- 
timents,— did   hesitate,  indeed,  for  I 
had  begun  to  write  to  you,  when  some- 
thing I  read  in  the  papers  made  me 
pause.    You  may  remember  that  when 
all   that   foolishness  was  afoot  about 
Trafalgar  Square,  a  certain  person  was 
charged    with     hindering    the    police 
in  their  duties,  who  turned  out  to  be 
not  an  unemployed  pickpocket,   or  a 
slighted  patriot,  or,  in  fact,  a  cham- 
pion in  any  sort  of  the  holy  cause  of 
Misrule,  but  a  reporter  for  one  of  the 
daily  papers  and,  I  need  hardly  add, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
our    country.     This    gentleman,   like 
the  police,  was  in  the  Square  on  busi- 
ness, and    finding  the    fit    discharge 
of  his  duty  incompatible  with  theirs, 
announced  his  course  of  action,  like 
Mr.  Snod grass,  in  words  that  had  the 
true  Rule  Britannia  ring  about  them, 
but  were   perhaps  hardly  prudent  in 
the  circumstances, — yet  who  can  stay 
the  old  war-horse  from  snorting  at  the 
sound  of  battle  !     The  policeman,  not 
recognising,   as  of   course   he   should 
have  recognised  under  any  garb,  the 
majesty  of  the  Press,  and  not  wishing 
to  be  knocked  down,  took  the  gentle- 
man up,  and  brought  him  before  the 
magistrate  as  though  he  had  been  an 
ordinary  subject  of  the  Queen  refusing 
to  obey  her  laws.     Here  was  a  situa- 
tion I     But  the  paper  this  brave  gen- 
tleman served  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion.    Its   loudest-lunged   lions   were 
stirred  up  to  roar  against  the  insolent 
magistrate   who    had   dared   even  to 
listen  to  such  a  charge,  and  their  roar- 
ings  filled   all   Downing  Street  with 
dismay.     I  need  not  go  on.     Let  it  be 
enough  to  say  that  Law  and  Govern- 
ment  vied   with  each   other  in  their 
atonement    to    this    great    slandered 
hero,  and  that,  with  the  mercy  which 
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belongs  only  to  the  strong,  he  consented 
not  to  push  his  triumph  too  far.  That 
was  indeed  a  proud  moment  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  not  only  of 
England  but  of  the  World!  "Fair 
Freedom ! "  can  we  not  imagine  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt,  that  poor  Prisoner  of 
Ohillon,  exclaiming, 

**  Fair  Freedom !  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 
In  humblest  guise  have  shown  "  ! 

Small  wonder  that  I  reconsidered  my- 
self, and  felt  that  this  was  not  the 
hour,  nor  I  the  man,  to  breathe  a 
syllable  against  a  Power  which  had 
thus  abased  to  the  dust  the  myrmi- 
dons of  Government  and  Law.  And 
yet,  how  history  will  repeat  itself  ! 
**Out  of  town,"  the  author  of  that 
apostrophe  to  Freedom  wrote  in  his 
■diary,  "out  of  town  six  days.  On 
my  return,  find  my  poor  little  pagod, 
Napoleon,  pushed  oft  his  pedestal ! '' 
A  few  short  weeks  and  we  find  "  the 
Victor  overthrown  "  indeed,  when  he 
is  told  from  the  Bench  in  open  court 
that  his  opinion  is  of  no  value,  and  is 
reminded  by  the  Attorney-General 
{smartly,  too,  said  the  reports  I)  that 
he  is  not  the  judge  I  And  nothing 
happened — that  judge  is  still  on  the 
Bench :  that  Attorney-General  is  still 
in  office  !  So  I  perhaps  may  take  heart 
of  grace  and  venture. 

Hitherto  we  have  discussed  this 
question  from  what  may  be  called  a 
purely  selfish  side.  Will  you  be  helped 
or  hindered  by  adopting  the  profession 
of  Journalism  ?  That  is  the  line  our 
inquiries  have  taken,  and  very  natu- 
rally. Let  us  now  before  we  part 
regard  it  for  a  moment  with  a  wider 
view,  a  view  which  it  becomes  me  at 
least,  whom  you  have  called  to  this 
position  of  responsibility,  not  wholly 
to  ignore.  It  is  a  part  of  my  duty 
to  you  not  to  forget  my  duty  to 
that  great  society  of  which  you  and  I 
and  all  of  us  are  partners.  In  guard- 
ing the  banks  and  clearing  the  course 
of  his  own  little  stream  each  man 
should  do  80  with  an  eye  to  help,  not 
to  hinder,  that  "common  wave  of 
thought  and   joy"   which  is,  so   the 


poet  tells  us,  in  some  happy  time  to 
regenerate  the  world.  In  plain  prose, 
then,  how  does  this  great  business  of 
Journalism  help  or  hinder  the  world's 
affairs?  To  speak  frankly,  I  think 
that  it  hinders  more  than  it  helps.  It 
helps  the  Individual :  it  hinders  the 
State.  We  all  read  the  other  day, 
with  some  amusement,  no  doubt,  but 
on  the  whole  with  acquiescence,  the 
magnificent  panegyric  pronounced  on 
itself  by  "The  Times."  "The  Times"  is 
"  uninfluenced  by  party,  uncontrolled 
by  power,  and  attached  solely  to  the 
public  interest."  " '  The  Times  '  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be  the  organ 
of  a  party  however  triumphant,  or  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  political  leader  how- 
ever autocratic."  "  In  Europe,  in 
America,  in  India  and  the  Colonies, 
*The  Times*  is  universally  recognised  as 
having  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  England."  "That  high  privilege, 
involving  duties  even  higher,  we  may 
confidently  assert  will  never  be  abused." 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  the 
position  of  England's  mouthpiece  is 
not  so  universally  conceded  to  "  The 
Times  "  outside  Printing  House  Square 
as  it,  very  naturally  and  rightly,  is 
within  that  busy  but  somewhat  limited 
area.  But  from  its  proprietors'  and 
shareholders'  point  of  view,  which  is, 
of  course,  purely  commercial,  "The 
Times"  has  certainly  every  right  to  be 
pleased  with  itself,  and  every  right 
to  assume  the  "position  of  primacy 
in  the  Journalism  of  the  world." 
We,  however  (who,  unfortunately  for 
ourselves,  are  neither  proprietors  nor 
shareholders  of  this  great  newspaper), 
are  just  now  looking  at  the  matter 
from  another  point  of  view.  That 
this  great  power  of  the  Press  amply 
benefits  those  who  wield  it  no  one  has 
ever  gainsaid.  Is  the  benefit  to  the 
public  interest  so  unmixed  and  certain  ? 
Does  the  interest  of  the  public  ever 
clash  with  the  interest  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  if  so,  which,  think  you,  goes 
to  the  wall  ? 

I  don't  know  whether  you  young 
men  now  read  Carlyle ;  but  in  one  of 
his  essays,   and  perhaps  the  best   of 
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them,  in  the  essay  on  Diderot,  are 
these  words,  at  the  end  of  a  rhapsody 
on  the  condition  of  Literature  in  the 
eighteenth  century :  "  Lastly,  the  un- 
utterable confusion  worse  confounded 
of  our  present  Periodical  existence; 
when,  among  other  phenomena,  a 
young  Fourth  Estate  (whom  all  the 
three  elder  may  try  if  they  can  hold) 
is  seen  sprawling  and  staggering 
tumultuously  through  the  world ;  as 
yet  but  a  huge,  raw-boned,  lean  calf ; 
fast  growing,  however,  to  be  a  Pharaoh's 
lean  cow, — of  whom  let  the  fat  kine 
beware  I "  These  words  were  written 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  the 
wheel  has  come  full  circle  now.  The 
lean  calf  has  grown  to  no  cow,  but  to  a 
mastodon  rather,  a  megatherium,  or  to 
whichsoever  was  mightiest  of  the  beasts 
that  roamed  the  primseval  earth.  It  no 
longer  sprawls  or  staggers,  but  thun- 
ders tumultuously.  In  his  brilliant, 
though  melancholy  book  on  the  West 
Indies,  Mr.  Froude  lays  the  evil  days 
on  which  we  have  fallen  at  the  door  of 
the  talkers, — at  the  door,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
bears  its  part,  no  doubt,  that  gate  of 
ivory  ;  but,  after  all,  where  would  be 
the  false  visions  it  lets  loose  on  us 
dreaming  mortals,  but  for  the  news- 
papers? "The  British  Constitution," 
says  "The  Times,"  "has  gradually 
shifted  its  basis,  and  now  rests  mainly, 
as  acute  observers  have  pointed  out,  on 
*  Government  by  discussion.'  Parlia- 
mentary debates  are  almost  over- 
shadowed by  the  controversies  con- 
ducted in  the  newspapers,  or  in  speeches 
which  without  the  aid  of  the  news- 
papers might  as  well  not  be  delivered 
at  all."  Anything  which  tends  to 
overshadow  Parliamentary  debates  de- 
serves our  cordial  acknowledgment. 
But  after  all  there  is  some  check  on 
discussion  in  Parliament.  There  is  a 
Speaker,  there  is  a  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, there  are  rules  of  procedure : 
checks  which  even  an  Irishman  cannot 
disregard  with  impunity  beyond  a 
certain  point.  Even  a  Minister  in  Op- 
position can  be  made  to  feel  that  some 
decency,  some  forbearance,  some  regard 


for  interests  other  than  his  own,  is 
quired  from  him.  But  on  government 
by  discussion  in  the  newspapers  there  is 
absolutely  no  check  beyond  that  which 
the  conductors  of  each  newspaper 
may  choose  to  impose.  Now  it  is  the 
first  business  of  the  owner  of  a  news- 
paper to  make  sure  that  his  property 
flourishes :  it  is  the  first  business  of 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  to  give  his 
employer  assurance  of  that  fact.  We 
are  asked,  therefore,  to  believe  that  it 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State 
that  its  chief  engine  of  power  (for  such 
the  Press  claims  now  to  be)  should  be 
guided  by  men  whose  first  concern  is 
to  make  the  most  they  can  out  of  the 
job.  The  demand  on  our  credulity  is 
preposterous. 

You  may  say  that  I  credit  these 
wielders  of  power  with  very  low  ideas 
of  morality.  I  do  not.  No  doubt, 
they  are  sincerely  glad  when  their 
interests  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
interests  of  the  State :  no  doubt  they 
are  sincerely  sorry  when  the  former 
compel  them  to  disregard  "  the  para- 
mount obligations  of  national  duty  " ; 
and  when  mankind  is  lifted  on  that 
"common  wave  of  thought  and  joy," 
into  an  ideal  world  of  righteousness 
and  peace,  our  newspapers  will  no 
doubt  share  the  general  elevation  and 
become  as  precious  and  tender-hearted 
as  the  scrolls  of  pure  Simonides.  In 
that  golden  time  all  shall,  in  Byronic 
phrase,  be  "hiccup  and  happiness"; 
but  as  yet,  alas !  it  is  mostly  hiccup 
without  the  happiness.  For  that  time 
we  still  wait,  and  the  Press  also  must 
wait;  for  the  Press,  despite  its  pro- 
testations, does  not  shape  or  control 
the  national  destiny.  That  it  never 
really  did,  and  now  it  does  so  less  than 
ever.  No  single  paper  has,  or  will 
ever  again  have,  the  influence  that 
"The  Times"  had  when  Lyndhorst 
(perhaps,  as  his  way  sometimes  was, 
not  quite  seriously)  could  call  its 
editor  the  most  powerful  man  in 
England.  It  was  then  for  all  national 
purpose  the  Press  of  England;  but 
the  power  it  once  held  single-handed 
is   now  broken   up  among  a  host  of 
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rivals.  This  proves  no  decadence  of 
"  The  Times,"  which  is  indeed,  I  think, 
as  good  as  ever  it  was :  it  is  the  in- 
evitable effect  of  many  causes,  a  part 
of  that  dragon-crop  we  owe  to  the 
heroes  of  Parliamentarj*  Reform.  And 
"The  Times"  has  itself  of  course 
helped  to  create  the  competition  from 
which  it  suffers.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
seed  and  the  flower ;  and  though  the 
new  flowers  do  not  perhaps  all  smell 
quite  so  sweet  as  the  old  primal  blossom, 
they  are  quite  fragrant  enough  for 
the  robust  organizations  which  culti- 
vate them.  In  a  competitive  age 
quality  will  always  go  down  before 
quantity.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
subject  let  me  commend  to  you  the 
Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  1851  to  inquire  into  the 
law  regulating  newspaper-stamps.  In 
the  evidence  there  given  by  the  man- 
ager of  "The  Times"  you  will  find 
some  curious  and  instructive  reading. 

Things  being  so,  it  were  wiser, 
perhaps,  of  the  Press  not  to  protest  so 
much ;  for  if  it  really  were  as  formative 
as  it  professes  to  be,  the  result  would 
certainly  do  it  little  credit.  Goethe, 
when  pressed  about  the  brutality  of 
Byron's  poems,  answered  that  they 
were  not  nearly  so  brutal  as  the  news- 
papers ;  and  despite  the  tara;tanta/ra  of 
"  The  Times'  "  threepenny  trumpet,  I 
don't  know  that  matters  have  much 
improved  that  way  since  Goethe's  day. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  papers 
to  blame  for  this?  They  are  "the 
abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the 
time  "  :  if  the  time  be  brutal,  what 
can  they  do  1  Precisely :  they  must 
chronicle,  and  not  too  briefly,  all  that 
goes  forward,  or  their  occupation  will 
be  gone.  Even  "  The  Times  "  cannot 
pick  and  choose.  It  must  march  with 
the  age.  It  must,  for  example,  pre- 
sent its  readers  with  those  charming 
pictures  of  our  social  life  which  the 
Divorce  Court  so  liberally  furnishes. 
Last  autumn  when  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  was  doing  his  best  to  enable 
the  citizens  of  (as  they  are  pleased 
to  call  it)  the  most  civilised  capital 
in  the  world  to  attend  to  their  work 


with  unpicked  pockets  and  unbroken 
windows,  he  was  asked  by  a  reporter 
(I  am  afraid  of  "  The  Times  ")  for  the 
particulars  of  the  arrangements  made 
for  this  good  purpose.  When  he  very 
reasonably  demurred  on  the  grounds 
that  to  make  his  plans  public  was  not 
the  surest  way  of  making  them  effec- 
tive, he  was  answered  that  they  (the 
reporters)  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
Their  business,  they  said,  was  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  their  papers,  and 
it  was  the  interest  of  their  papers  to 
let  their  readers  know  everything  that 
had  been  and  was  to  be  done.  Again, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  discreditable 
folly  I  speak  of  was  largely  nourished 
on  the  advertisements  given  to  it  by 
the  newspapers.  Such  things  and  the 
rogues  who  foster  them  live  by  adver- 
tisement. It  is  true  that  all  the  re- 
putable journals  of  the  capital  took  a 
proper  view  of  the  situation,  but  they 
could  not  afford  to  treat  it  with  the 
contempt  it  really  deserved.  The 
special  reporters  were  set  to  work  and 
as  much  importance  given  to  these 
mischievous  antics  as  to  a  European 
campaign.  It  is  not  in  reason  to 
blame  the  newspapers  for  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  their  existence ;  but  is  it 
possible  to  regard  as  an  unmixed  boon 
to  society  an  existence  dependent  on 
such  conditions,  and  free  at  all  times 
and  in  any  circumstances  to  fulfil  them  % 
And  this  is  a  very  fair  illustration  of 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  con- 
ductor of  a  newspaper  regards  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  the  public  interest,  but 
what  should  more  truthfully  be  called 
the  interest  of  his  public.  Is  there, 
think  you,  an  editor  of  one  daily  paper 
published  in  Great  Britain  who  would 
consent  to  suppress  any  piece  of  in- 
telligence out  of  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  State  until  such  time  as  it 
suited  those  interests  for  it  to  be  made 
known  %  And  if  such  an  editor  could 
be  found,  how  long,  think  you,  would 
his  employer  keep  him  in  his  office  1 
The  number  of  readers  who  would 
appreciate  such  an  act  of  public  spirit 
is  so  curiously  small  that  it  could  be 
worth  no  newspaper's  while  to  consider 
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it.  Appreciate  it  in  theory  perhaps 
many  would ;  but  they  would  go  else- 
where with  their  pennies. 

No,  George,  I  cannot  share  the  popu- 
lar admiration  for  the  noble  army 
of  Journalists,  and  I  frankly  own,  as 
you  and  your  Classical  Tutor  have 
pushed  the  question  home,  that  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  you  take  service 
in  its  ranks.  Its  energy  and  enter- 
prise are  indeed  indisputable,  nor  do  I 
deny  that  it  has  often  had,  and  not 
neglected,  the  opportunities  of  doing 
good.  But  in  the  present  condition  of 
its  existence  the  evil  that  it  must 
inevitably  do  outweighs,  in  my  estima- 
tion, the  good  that  it  may  chance  to 
do.  We  have  decided  in  our  wisdom 
that  no  check  shall  be  imposed  on  it, 
that  it  shall  be  free  to  utter  not  only 
the  thing  which  is  not  (which  were  no 
great  matter),  but  also  the  thing  which 
is ;  and  in  the  tremendous  competition 
from  which,  like  all  other  human 
institutions  in  this  competitive  age,  it 
now  suffers,  it  cannot  afford  to  pause, 
to  think,  to  discriminate,  in  the  way 
which  alone  could  make  such  a  power 
just  and  beneficent.  It  cannot  but 
often  disseminate,  even  where  it  does 


not  foster,  much  rash  and  fooIiBb 
talking.  It  cannot  but  often  offer 
crude  and  undigested  sentiments  for 
weighed  thought^  the  guess  of  a  moment 
for  the  experience  of  years.  It  cannot 
but  often  place  opportunities  in  the 
hands  of  men  incapable,  even  where 
not  careless,  of  using  them  discreetly. 
The  very  extent  of  its  sway  most 
infallibly  make  it  often  the  unknowing 
agent  of  unscrupulous  persons  abroad  ; 
and  the  awe  with  which  it  appears  to 
be  regarded  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity can  hardly  tend  to  make  it 
very  scrupulous  at  home.  The  Free- 
dom of  the  Press  has,  in  a  word, 
become  the  tyranny  of  the  world. 
Whether  the  day  will  ever  come  when 
the  world  shall  rise  up  against  this 
tyranny  and  refuse  any  longer  to  be 
subject  to  the  huge  monster  it  has 
created,  I  know  not ;  but  of  this  I  am 
sure,  that  it  will  be  a  blessed  day  for 
the  world  when  it  does  come.  For  cor- 
dially as  I  admit,  and,  as  a  sample  of 
man's  activity,  much  as  I  admii«  the 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion  of  the 
Press,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  dangerous 
might,  a  false  majesty,  and  an  unjust 
dominion. 
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Less  than  eight  years  ago,  the  Pleni- 
poteotiaries  of  twelve  European 
Powers,  and  the  Moorish  Foreign  Min- 
ister,  were  discussing  the  affairs  of 
Marocoo  in  Conference  at  Madrid. 
Their  sittings  exteuded  over  six  weeks, 
and  disclosed  differences  of  opinion  so 
wide  that  the  Conference  was  more 
than  once  on  the  point  of  breaking  up. 
The  nominal  subject  of  deliberation 
was  "  the  right  of  Protection  of  Moorish 
subjects  by  the  representatives  of  For- 
eign Powers  in  Marocco."  The  hard 
facts  of  the  case,  however,  were  very 
closely  bound  up  with  other  and  tech- 
nically extraneous  matters,  namely, 
the  political  aims  of  the  respective 
Powers  in  their  dealings  with  the 
country.  In  these  circumstances,  a 
compromise  which  left  all  the  real 
difficulties  untouched  was  at  last  ar- 
rived at.  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
President  of  the  Conference,  when 
taking  leave  of  his  colleagues  at  the 
last  sitting,  remarked  that  *'  without 
doubt  the  manifold  difficulties  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  Conference  would 
not  be  immediately  removed  by  the 
resolutioDS  which  had  been  adopted." 
No  severer  criticism  could,  perhaps,  be 
expected  from  one  who  was  devoutly 
thankful  that  any  conclusions  had  been 
reached  at  all. 

This  is  what  occurred  in  July  1880, 
and  now  we  are  said  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  another  Conference,  of  the  same 
Powers,  on  the  same  subject  and  at 
the  same  place.  There  are  some  slight 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  British 
public  will  deign  to  pay  more  attention 
than  it  paid   on  the  former  occasion 

*  This,  and  not  morocco,  is  the  true  spelling 
of  the  name  of  the  capital  city  which  gives  a 
name  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  so  spelt  in 
many  standard  English  works,  and  in  our 
Admiralty  charts.  The  Arabic  word  is 
Marahush,  and  the  first  a  appears  in  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  French  render- 
ings :  Marruecos,  Marocco,  Le  Maroc. 


to  a  subject  of  capital  importance  to 
itself.  In  1880  Englishmen  were 
wholly  engaged  in  registering  a  final 
solemn  and  irreversible  verdict  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  home  and 
foreign  policy,  a  verdict  which  they 
have  since  reversed  with  no  less  serious- 
ness and  sense  of  finality.  But,  since, 
1880  a  very  obvious  though  much 
neglected  truth  has  been  most  unpleas- 
antly forced  upon  our  notice  as  a 
nation.  It  is  this :  that  we  have  much 
that  is  greatly  coveted  by  those  who 
have  it  not ;  that  our  claim  to  enjoy 
it,  in  right  of  a  kind  of  eternal  birth- 
right, or  prerogative  created  for  us  by 
the  daring  of  our  ancestors,  is  no  longer 
valid  ;  and  that  we  can  only  keep  it  by 
exercising  the  sleepless  vigilance  which 
won  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
review  briefly  the  early  history  of  the 
Protection  afforded  to  Moorish  subjects 
by  different  European  Powers — the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  was 
treated  at  Madrid  in  1880 — and,  finally, 
the  present  situation  of  affairs. 

First  then,  as  regards  the  system  of 
Protection.  The  word,  in  its  present 
special  and  technical  meaning,  signi> 
fies  a  kind  of  imperfect  naturalization 
granted  to  the  natural  subject  of  a 
Mohammedan  State  by  the  Consul  of 
a  European  Power.  The  system  had 
the  same  origin  in  Marocco  as  in  the 
various  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  was  a  necessary  supple- 
ment of  the  special  jurisdictions  estab- 
lished in  favour  of  Europeans  trading 
or  sojourning  in  the  East,  by  the 
ancient  body  of  treaties,  conventions 
and  usages  which  bear  the  name  of  the 
Capitulations.  The  earliest  of  them 
is  said  to  have  been  concluded  between 
Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent  and 
Francis  the  First  of  France.  The  Pro- 
tection afforded  by  them  to  European 
subjects  was  briefly  as  follows :  a  foreign 
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plaintiff    or   defendant   in  the   Otto- 
man dominions  was  entitled  to  have 
his  case  tried   by  the  Supreme  Court 
of    the   Empire  in    the   presence    of 
his  own  Consul,  who  attended  to  see 
fair  play.     In   process   of    time   the 
native  authorities  were  debarred  from 
all  jurisdiction  over  Europeans,  and  the 
defendant's  Consul  tried  each  case  in 
his  own  court  and  by  the  law  of  his 
own  country.     Such  encroachments  on 
Mohammedan  jurisdictioD,  fiercely  re- 
sisted at  first,  and  occasionally  enforced 
by  such  measures  as  Admiral  Blake's 
bombardment  of  Tunis  in  1655,  grew 
in    number    and  importance   as    the 
Crescent  waned  and  the  Cross  threw  a 
larger   shadow.      Of    course,    only   a 
weak  or  over-mastered  state  could  have 
permitted  the  establishment  of  such 
an  imperium  in  iniperio.  The  subjects  of 
Christian  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
irresistibly   drawn    towards    Eastern 
countries   by  the    growing    interests 
of  trade,  could  hardly  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  judges  who  were  forbidden 
by  their  religion  to  regard  the  oath  or 
the  testimony  of  a  Christian      At  the 
beginning,  no  doubt,  the  Western  in- 
fluence  of    which    the    Capitulations 
were  the  symbol,  sought  only  to  secure 
the  persons  and  properties  of  European 
subjects  from  the  tyranny,  ignorance 
or  ill-will  of  the  native  authorities. 
But  it  was  very  soon  found  impossible 
to  establish  firm  and  regular  commer- 
cial relations  between  Europeans  and 
their  native  agents  or  servants,  as  long 
as  the  latter  remained   liable   to  be 
arrested,  robbed,  or  imprisoned  by  the 
officials  of  their  own  sovereign,  often 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  of  having 
had  dealings  with  the  hated  Nazarene. 
It  may  therefore  be  safely  assumed 
that  from  very  early  times  the  native 
servants,  agents  and  representatives  of 
European   trades  received  a  more  or 
less    direct   and   efficient  amount   of 
Protection    from    the    Consuls    exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  their  employers. 
Such  was  the   innocent  and  humble 
beginning  of  a  system  which  has  now 
formed  in  every  Mohammedan  country 
a  dozen  centres  of  European  influence 


and  intrigue.  During  the  last  century 
and  a  half  it  has  received  an  indefinite 
extension.  The  personal  and  national 
interests  of  the  representatives  of 
Europe  in  the  East,  and  the  facts  of 
history,  have  worked  together  for 
similar  ends. 

The  long    naval   struggle  between 
England  and  France  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Indian  seas,  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  expeditions  of  Buonaparte, 
the   alternate    coercion    by   England 
France,   or   Russia,    of   one    Turkish 
Sultan   after  another,   impressed   the 
Oriental  world  with  a  tremendous  re- 
spect for  European  opinion.    All  Euro- 
pean  Consuls  grew    into  persons    of 
high  local  importance.     The  ports  and 
capitals  where  they  resided  became  to 
many   cockpits  wherein   they  fought 
with  their  colleagues  for  influence  over 
the  native  government,  and  to  secore 
the  lion's  share  of  the   native  trade. 
Each  of  them  strove  to  create  a  strong 
local  element  in  harmony  with  his  own 
views  and  ambitions.     The  custom  of 
officially   protecting  natives   soon  re- 
ceived all  the  care  and  attention  which 
so  prolific  a  germ  of  influence  deserved. 
Large  numbers  of  natural  subjects  of 
the    various     states,    Mohammedans, 
Jews   or   native  Christians,  were  in- 
duced  to   become  clients   of    this  or 
that   Legation    or    Consulate.      They 
were  readily   secured   by  promises  of 
commercial     facilities,     of    immunity 
from  taxation  and  from  richly-deserved 
punishment  for  crimes  committed.    In 
no  country  did  this  system  run  to  such 
riot  as  in  Egypt.     Before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mixed  or  International 
Tribunals,  in  1875,  most  of  the  seven- 
teen Consular  Courts  in  that  country 
claimed    jurisdiction    not    only    over 
large  numbers  of  genuine  but  protected 
Egyptians,  but  over  all  who  had  liti- 
gation with  them.     Consuls,  who  saw 
in  every  new  recruit  an  addition  to 
their  influence   and  means   of   using 
pressure,  manufactured  **  Frenchmen  " 
or    ''Italians"    in    rapid    succession. 
The  natural  result  of  all  this  was  to 
disgust  the  native  rulers  with  every- 
thing European,   to   rouse  the  social 
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and  religious  prejudices  of  the  mass  of 
the  unprotected  people,  and  to  give 
rise  to  savage  outrages,  for  which  the 
same  foreign  influence  which  had  en- 
gendered them  demanded  exemplary 
punishment. 

Egypt  is  the  leading  case  on  this 
point,  and  that  is  why  we  have  dwelt 
upon  it.  In  Marocco,  an  Eastern 
state  under  a  Western  sky,  but  hitherto 
far  less  known  to  and  interfered  with 
by  Westerns  than  Egypt,  the  Protec- 
tive system  has  developed  for  similar 
reasons  and  on  similar  lines. 

European  trade  with  Marocco,  and 
more  especially  with  its  inland  regions, 
has  probably  always  been  carried  on 
through  the  agency  of  native  semaa/rs, 
or  brokers.  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  class,  accordingly,  that  we  find  the 
earliest  germs  of  the  Protective  system. 
As  far  back  as  1767,  a  Treaty  made 
between  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  of 
France  and  the  Sultan  provided  that 
the  persons  and  dwellings  of  the 
agents  and  servants  of  French  traders 
should  be  exempt  from  all  taxation, 
and  that  they  should  be  left  absolutely 
free  to  perform  their  duties.  Further, 
all  differences  between  Moors  and 
Frenchmen  were  withdrawn  from  the 
cognizance  of  the  native  Kadi,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sultan  in  person,  or 
to  his  representative  in  each  town. 
These  provisions  establish  a  consider- 
able right  of  interference  with  the 
local  jurisdiction,  especially  as  they 
place  no  numerical  limit  to  the  French 
native  agents.  By  a  Convention  made 
between  France  and  Marocco  in  1863, 
the  incidents  of  Protection  were  regu- 
lated afresh.  In  the  century  that  had 
elapsed  the  very  idea  of  subjecting 
Europeans  to  a  Moorish  court  had 
become  obsolete,  and  it  was  tacitly 
assumed,  though  not  expressly  stated 
in  the  Convention,  that  the  French 
Consular  Court  alone  had  jurisdiction 
over  persons  under  French  Protection. 
Such  persons  were  now  divided  into 
two  classes  :  the  natives  employed  by 
the  Consulate  and  the  brokers  {c&iisaux) 
of  French  traders.  The  numbers  of 
the   latter  were,   for  the    first   time, 


limited  to  two  for  each  commercial 
house  or  branch.  It  was  next  provided 
that  French  Protection  should  not 
extend  to  labourers  employed  by 
Frenchmen  in  the  country  districts. 

Spain,  and  other  countries,  made 
similar  conventions  in  the  same  year. 
As  a  general  rule  each  Power  repre- 
sented in  Marocco,  whether  bound  by 
special  Conventions  or  not,  claimed 
the  same  rights  as  had  been  secured 
by  any  other  Power,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Italy,  submitted  in  theory 
to  the  same  restrictions.  Italy,  how- 
ever, claimed  and  exercised  a  prescrip- 
tive right  of  indiscriminate  Protection. 
On  this  grave  fact  we  shall  comment 
presently. 

As  regards  Great  Britain,  her  Con- 
vention of  Commerce  and  Navigation 
with  Marocco,  made  in  December  1856, 
and  signed  simultaneously  with  her 
General  Treaty  with  that  country, 
provided  as  follows.  British  subjects 
were  to  have  the  free  choice  of  their 
native  brokers,  factors  or  agents. 
Such  agents  were  to  be  treated  and  re- 
garded as  other  subjects  of  the  Moorish 
dominions,  and  any  interference  of  the 
Sultan's  officers  in  the  bargains  or 
other  business  between  British  and 
Moorish  subjects  were  to  be  severely 
punished  by  the  Sultan. 

Such  were  the  general  principles  of 
European  Protection  in  Marocco  before 
the  year  1880.  We  may  allude,  in 
passing,  to  the  solitary  recognition  in 
the  British  Commercial  Treaty  of  1856 
of  Moorish  authority  over  the  native 
brokers  of  Englishmen.  The  later 
Conventions  of  1 863  contained  no  such 
recognition,  and  therefore  England 
also  ceased  to  be  bound  :  identity  of 
rights  being,  as  we  have  said,  claimed 
by  every  European  Power.  But  the 
respect  shown  to  England's  flag  in 
Marocco,  and  her  standing  desire  of 
strengthening  the  Sultan's  authority, 
have  hitherto  combined  to  prevent  her 
from  exercising  this  additional  right. 

In  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
the  practice,  as  distinguished  from  the 
principles  of  Protection,  we  must  re- 
member again  that  the  main  justifica- 
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tion  of  the  system  lies  in  the  back- 
wardness and  misgovemment  of 
Mohammedan  countries.  Of  such 
countries  Marocco  is  probably  the  most 
bcu^kward  and  misgoverned.  Only  two 
or  three  of  the  host  of  imperial  govern- 
ors and  other  functionaries  receive  any 
salary  whatever.  Indeed,  all  of  them 
have  secured  their  posts  by  bribes, 
in  money  or  promises,  to  those  who 
have  the  Sultan's  ear.  The  understand- 
ing is  that  every  Kaid,  or  provincial 
governor,  is  to  make  what  he  can  out 
of  his  province.  In  a  country  without 
railways,  telegraphs,^  roads,  bridges  or 
wheeled  carriages,  he  is  practically 
uncontrolled  by  orders  from  head- 
quarters. As  long  as  he  can  direct 
a  steady  flow  of  money  into  the  im- 
perial treasury  at  Fez,  few  questions 
will  be  asked,  and  few  complaints 
heard.  Accordingly  he  recoups  his 
own  outlay  and  nurses  his  influence  at 
court  by  one  and  the  same  course  of 
exaction.  He  *'  milks  "  the  legitimate 
taxes,  he  supplements  them  by  illegal 
imposts,  and  he  sells  inferior  offices  on 
a  system  identical  with  that  upon 
which  he  acquired  his  own.  Beady 
money  is  accordingly  a  prime  necessity 
of  the  official  and  the  tax-payer  alike. 
Here  steps  in  the  village-usurer,  who 
is  as  thick  on  the  ground  in  Marocco 
as  in  Lower  Egypt.  A  bad  harvest  or 
a  succession  of  unauthorized  exactions 
throw  the  population  of  a  whole  pro- 
vince into  the  hands  of  his  class. 
The  rate  of  interest,  the  terms  of  each 
loan,  are  matters  wholly  within  his 
own  discretion.  The  punishment  of 
defaulters  is  imprisonment,  often  for 
life,  certainly  until  the  debt  is  repaid 
tenfold.  Thus  the  Moorish  peasantry 
have  three  standing  enemies — the 
governor,  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the 
usurer,  and  they  often  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  all  three  by  insurrection.  Then 
the  imperial  forces,  composed  of  a  few 
regulars  and  a  swarm  of  rapacious 
auxiliaries,  sweep  like  a  flight  of  locusts 
over  the  country,   which  they  are,  as 

^  In  Februar)',  1887,  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company  completed  the  laying  of  the  first 
cable  between  Gibraltar  and  Tangier. 


truly  as  graphically,  said  to  "  eat  up." 
Every  green  blade  is  destroyed,  and 
the  means  of  paying  taxes  vanish  for 
years  to  come.  Such  raids  are,  however, 
not  always  successful.  Many  a  powerful 
tribe  in  the  southern  province  of  Sus,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Eiff  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  in  the  regions  of 
the  Atlas  range,  has  for  years  defeated 
every  attempt  to  levy  tax  or  tribute. 
A  nucleus  of  anarchy  is  thus  to  be 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions.  As  matters  stand,  accord- 
ingly, the  vindication  and  the  defeat 
of  the  imperial  authority  are  alike 
fatal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

Such   is  the  relation  in  which  the 
Moorish  administration  too  generally 
stands  to  the  Emperor's  subjects.     We 
have  now   to  consider  the   share   of 
responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs 
which  belongs  to  Protection  as  prac- 
tised by  the  representatives  of  Europe 
in  the  country.    The  chief  Conventions 
on  the  subject,  previous  to  1880,  have 
already  been  referred  to.     The  Confer- 
ence of  the  latter  year  was  preceded 
by  numerous  meetings  of  the  Consular 
body  at  Tangier,  at  which  the  practical 
working  and  the  attendant  abuses  of 
Protection  were  exhaustively  reviewed. 
Sid   Mohammed  Yargas,  the  Moorish 
Foreign    Minister,    laid   before  these 
meetings  a  series  of  proposals,  with  a 
mass  of  evidence,  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  declared  that  Protection  was 
killing  government  in   Marocco.      In 
our  comments  on  the  system,  as  it  was 
practised  in  1880,  and  as  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  local  authority,  prac- 
tised in  1888,  we  shall  draw  largely  on 
that  evidence.     It  was  in  the  main  not 
only  uncontradicted  but  confirmed  and 
amplified    by    many   of    the   Consuls, 
notably  by  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay, 
the  British  Minister.     The  testimony 
of  the  newborn  Press  of  Tangier  tells 
in  the  same  direction.     The  facts  are 
and  were  true,  though  widely  varying 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

With  the  exception  of  Italy,  the 
European  Consulates  professedly  con- 
fined   their   Protection  to   their  own 
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clients  and  the  brokers  of  merchants 
within   their  jurisdiction.     Such  was 
the  idea,  but  the  execution  went  far 
beyond  it.     The  Treaties  and  Conven- 
tions were  ignored,  except  when  they 
told  against  the  Moorish  authorities. 
Protection  became  a  marketable  com- 
modity.      The    composition     of    the 
"European"     Consular     body     fully 
accounted  for  the  fact.     Many  of  the 
genuine  Europeans  had  had  no  diplo- 
matic, Consular,  or  judicial  training. 
Others  used  their  whole  official  influ- 
ence to  secure  privileges  contrary  to 
Treaty.       In   other    cases  Jewish   or 
Arab  usurers  bought,  first  Protection, 
and  then  a  Consular  agency,  or  inter- 
pretership.     As  Consular  agents  they 
summoned    their    own    debtors    into 
courts    where    they    sat    as    judges, 
though  knowing  no  European  law  or 
language.    Their  interpreterships  were 
often  acquired  by  a  mere  cash  payment, 
and  in  despite  of  their  ignorance  of 
any  language  but  Arabic,  and  of  their 
inability  to  write  even  that.     Again, 
among  the  protected  native   brokers 
were  men  who  had  no  connection  with 
trade,  and    who   were    protected    by 
other  natives  who  were  neither  mer- 
chants nor  the  agents  of  merchants, 
but  who   had   been  allowed  to    buy 
Protection  for  themselves  and  to  sell 
Protection  to  others.     Most  of  these 
posts  were  "unpaid,"  but   gave   the 
certain  hope  of  a  fortune  to  be  made 
by  receipt  of  bribes,  by  usury,  by  mis- 
use of  official  powers.      The  holders, 
moreover,  escaped  military  service,  the 
payment  of  their  debts  and  taxes,  and 
the  punishment  of  their  crimes.     In 
May,  1887,  a  Tangier  paper  ^  stated 
that  a  Consular  clerkship  was  often 
worth  sixteen  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
an  interpretership    two    hundred    to 
eight  hundred,  and  that  an  "  unpaid  " 
Consular  agency  was  dirt  cheap  at  a 
thousand    pounds.      So    scientifically 
was  the  system  of  Protection  worked 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  retention  or 
8un-ender  of*  a  client  was  a  matter  of 
bargain  between    the    Moorish    and 
Consular  authorities.     In  others,  the 
*  "  Le  R^veU  du  Maroc,"  25th  May,  1887. 


Consul  would  temporarily  withdraw 
his  Protection  from  a  native  who  had 
incurred  punishment  by  the  laws  of  his 
adopted  country.  When  the  affair 
had  blown  over,  or  been  settled  by 
money,  the  culprit  returned  to  his 
position  and  privileges.  And  Protec- 
tion had  yet  another  resource — that  of 
naturalization  made  easy.  Moorish 
subjects  crossed  the  frontier  to  Algeria, 
or  the  seas  to  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Brazil,  or  the  United  States, 
and  returned  after  a  while  as  full- 
blown Frenchmen,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  Brazilians,  or  Yankees. 
In  New  York  special  Jewish  agencies 
were  formed  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. 

Such  were  the  practices  which 
gradually  became  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Protective  system — a  system' which 
Sid  Mohammed  Yargas  denounced  as 
the  deadliest  disease  of  his  country. 
His  indictment  included  nearly  every 
European  Legation  or  Consulate :  Great 
Britain  alone  was  specially,  and  grate- 
fully, excepted. 

"  In  meetings  of  the  foreign  representatives 
at  Tangier,"  wrote  Sir  John  I)ruminond  Hay,'-* 
two  months  before  the  Madrid  Conference  of 
1880,  **I  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
the  form  of  government  in  Marocco  is  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  world  ;  bat  I  maintain  that 
irregular  Protection,  as  at  present  afforded, 
in  direct  contravention  of  treaty  engagement, 
is  not  a  remedy  for  misgovemment.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  irregular  Protection  has 
been  chiefly  exteiided  by  those  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  who  have  little  or  no  trade  with 
Marocco,  nor  even  subjects  of  their  governments 
residing  in  this  country.  It  is  a  question  to 
be  asked — How  has  this  come  to  pass  ?  Great 
Britain  has  the  largest  trade  with  Marocco, 
yet  there  are  no  Moorish  subjects  protected 
who  are  not  in  the  service  of  Her  Majesty's 
government,  or  of  British  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular offices,  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipu- 
lations." 

In  the  systems  of  Protection,  as 
practised  by  France  and  Italy  respec- 
tively, there  were  special  features 
which  demand  separate  treatment. 
We  will  take  the  French  case  first. 
Under  her  Convention  of  1863  France 

^  Sir  J.  Drummond  Hay  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Tangier,  March  16,  1880.  Blue- 
book  on  Marocco,  No.  1  (1880),  p.  75. 
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claimed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  right  of 
protecting  two  brokers  for  each  of  her 
mercantile  establishments,  but  pledged 
herself  never  to  protect  country  la- 
bourers.     The  pledge  was  systemati- 
cally   violated,   and    the    claim    was 
worked  in  a  manner  which  produced  a 
ferment  in   every  Moorish  province. 
France  laid  down,  as  a  principle,  that 
the  peculiar  nature  of  her  trade  with 
Maroeco,  notably  her  wool-trade,  re- 
quired  the  presence    of    her  brokers 
not    only   in   the    ports    and    towns, 
but     throughout     the     country     dis- 
tricts.     Every   such    broker  was  ex- 
empted from  military  service,  taxation, 
and  the   jurisdiction  of  the  Moorish 
courts.      I81US  a  network  of  French 
influence    spread    over    those   inland 
districts   in  which   lay  whatever   re- 
sources of  strength  still  remained  to 
the  native  Government.      The  ports, 
and  many  of  the  towns,  had  long  been 
regarded  by  the  Moors  as  hopelessly 
given  pver  to  European  influence.  The 
country  population  of  the  interior  were 
however  still  the  representatives  of  pure 
Mohammedan   feeling,   and    provided 
the  chief  part  of  the  imperial  revenue 
and  the  bulk  of  the  imperial  levies  of 
men.     The  creation  in  their  midst  of 
a   protected   class,   a   class  identified 
with  Christian  Europe,  a  class  that 
showed  its  consciousness  of  a  privileged 
position  by  every  kind  of  commercial 
fraud,  violence,  and  injustice  towards 
their  "  unprotected  "   fellow  country- 
men, dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  autho- 
rity of  Moorish  law  and  government. 
Nearly  every  rich  inhabitant.  Moor 
or  Jew,  applied  and  paid  for  a  French 
agency — escaping   thereby    from    all 
his    national    liabilities   and    duties. 
Whenever  the  Governor  of  the  pro- 
vince  was   ordered   to   levy   men   or 
taxes,  he  found  that  every  man  pos- 
sessed  of  either  money  or  influence 
was  a  French  agent.     The  unprotected 
remainder  consisted  of  those  who  had 
little  or  nothing  to  give  in  money,  and 
who  could  not  provide  a  recruit.     The 
moral  effect  on  these  unfortunates  was 
to  make  them  rebels  against  all  autho- 
rity.    Robbed  and  ill-trjated  by  their 


own  Government,  they  saw  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous  of  their  neigh- 
hours  in  safety  under  the  flag  of  an 
infidel  Power.  Nay  more,  they  saw 
the  same  persons  making  large  profits, 
by  dint  of  usurious  advances,  out  of 
burdens  which  they  had  not  touched 
with  one  of  their  fingers.  Such  sitna- 
tions  could  not  fail  to  produce  riots, 
outrages  on  Jews  and  others,  robbery 
and  disorder  of  all  kinds.  As  regards 
the  Jews,  it  could  not  be  pretended 
that  their  community,  as  a  whole, 
benefited  by  the  system.  It  was  a 
luxury  confined  to  some  thousand  rich 
men — protected  as  agents  or  otherwise. 
Meanwhile  some  two  hundred  thousand 
unprotected  Jews  constantly  suffered 
vicftriously  from  the  fury  excited  by 
the  behaviour  of  their  selected 
brethren.* 

This  case,  laid  before  the  Consuls  at 
Tangier  in  1880  by  the  Moorish 
Foreign  Minister,  was  fully  confirmed 
by  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay.  The 
French  representative,  however,  denied 
that  the  Protection  of  brokers  bad 
anything  to  do  with  the  undoubted 
anarchy  which  was  prevalent  in  the 
country.  The  withdrawal  of  that  Pro- 
tection was  a  matter  which  he  refused 
even  to  discuss.  France  had  enjoyed 
under  the  Treaty  of  1767  an  unlimited 
right  of  Protection,  which  she  had,  too 
generously  for  her  own  interests,  re- 
stricted in  1863.  England  had,  he 
acknowledged,  equal  rights  with  France, 
and  therefore  also  the  strict  right  of 
protecting  brokers  of  her  own.  Bat 
he  appealed  to  Sir  John  Hay  to  dis- 
pense with  that  right  in  the  future,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  past,  without 
detriment  to  British  trade  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage and  strengthening  of  Moorish 
authority.  France  stood  in  a  lessf  avonr- 
able  position,  and  could  not  withdraw 
Protection  from  her  brokers  with- 
out ruin  to  her  trade.  **  L'  honorable 
Eepr^sentant  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  " 
said  he,  "  parait  voir  surtout  I'int^r^t 
de  I'Administration  Marocaine.  Pour 
moi,   je   me   ]aisse  plut^t  guider  par 

^  Blue-book    on    Maroeco,    No.    1    (18S0) 
pp.  63—75. 
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rint^rSt  du  commerce  de  la  France/'  ^ 
These  views  have  very  lately  been 
reiterated  by  a  writer  in  ''  Le  Temps  "  ^ 
who  declares  that  the  Protection  of  her 
brokers  can  alone  enable  France  to 
attack  British  commercial  preponder- 
ance in  Marooco.  ''  Les  Anglais/'  he 
says,  ''jouaient  absolument  leur  jeu 
lorsque,  en  1880,  ils  prenaient  Tinitia- 
tive  de  la  8uppres»on  dee  prot^g^s/' 

The  case  of  Italian  Pl^tection  may 
be  more  shortly  stated.  Italy  claims 
a  historical  or  customary  right  of  pro- 
tecting any  Moorish  subject  she  may 
think  fit  to  protect.  Of  such  fitness 
the  authorities  at  Home  are  sole 
judges,  and  no  restrictions  submitted 
to  by  other  European  Powers  can 
affect  Italy  in  any  way.  The  Italian 
Minister  who  assumed  this  language 
at  the  Consular  meetings  at  Tangier 
had  the  longest  of  all  the  European  Pro- 
tection-lists. It  contained  for  the  town 
of  Tangier  alone  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Jews  and  others.  Sir  John 
Drummond  Hay  calculated,  in  an  offi- 
cial report  on  the  subject,^  that  if  the 
thirteen  Powers  represented  in  Marooco 
were  to  assert  equal  rights  with  Italy, 
the  total  number  of  protected  persons 
would  amount  to  two  thousand.  The 
natives  employed  by  the  Consulates  and 
their  servants  would  amount  to  another 
two  thousand.  Thus  there  would  be 
four  thousand  protecte4  persons  in  a 
town  of  twelve  thousand  souls ;  "  and," 
added  Sir  John,  "there  would  only 
remain  to  the  Basha  and  the  Kadi 
the  government  of  the  poorest  class  of 
inhabitants/' 

Of  course,  two  diametrically  opposite 
views  may  be  taken  of  the  Protective 
system  as  operating  upon  a  misgoverned 
country  like  Marocco.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mitigation  of  evils  past 
aU  cure,  or  it  may  be  held  largely 
responsible  for  the  existence  and  spread 
of  those  evils.  The  latter  view  is 
that  of  the  most  enlightened  Moors, 
and  has  received  the  support  of  British 
policy  in  their    country    for   several 

1  Blue-book  on  Marocco,  No.  1  (1880),  p.  31. 

«  December  80th,  1887. 

3  Blue-book  on  Marocco,  No.  1  (1880),  p.  78. 


generations.  It  assumes,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  all  events,  the  right  of  Marocco 
to  political  independence  as  a  Moham- 
medan State.  It  recognises  further 
the  fact  that  many  European  States 
have  designs  of  their  own  on  that  in- 
dependence, which  are  furthered  by 
every  fresh  proof  that  the  native 
Government  is  unable  to  preserve  law 
and  order  among  its  own  subjects  or 
to  protect  Europeans  in  the  legitimate 
pursuit  of  trade.  .  The  supporters  of 
this  view  look  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  Sultan's  authority  over  his  subjects 
for  the  better  government  of  the 
latter,  reserving  to  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  Europe  the  function  of 
keeping  that  authority  within  the 
channels  of  justice.  Great  things, 
again,  are  hoped  from  the  material 
development  of  a  country  abounding 
in  natural  resources  and  peopled  by  a 
most  brave  and  industrious  race. 
The  regulation  of  rivers,  harbour- 
works,  irrigation,  road-making,  mining, 
afforestation,  agriculture,  viticulture,^ 
and  manufactures — all  these  are  in- 
terests which  Europe  may  unselfishly 
foster  in  Marocco.  They  will  tend  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  native  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  relief  of  its  tax- 
payers, the  bulk  of  whom  now  practise 
only  the  rudest  existing  mode  of  tillage. 
The  tremendous  pressure  of  neigh- 
bouring Europe  will  avail  to  check 
any  fanatical  policy  which  would 
reject  or  retard  improvements  necessi- 
tating the  presence  of  a  larger  Euro- 
pean element. 

Again,  a  population  which  is  grow- 
ing rich  by  the  development  of  its  own 
wealthy  soil  will,  itself,  grow  impatient 
of  a  fanaticism  which  would  perpetuate 
the  isolation  and  poverty  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  there 
must  be  no  unnecessary  interference 
with  Mohammedan  religion,  law  or 
usage,  and  no  wanton  parade  of 
European    contempt    for  offices    and 

*  D'Anville  ("Ancient  Geography/'  ii. 
p.  649)  says  that  CapeSpartel,  the  north-west 
point  of  Marocco,  **bore  among  the  Greeks 
the  name  of  Ampelusia,  as  being  abundant  m 
vines." 
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institutions  whicli  enjoy  local  rever- 
ence and  authority.  Hence,  such 
European  Powers  as  wish  Marocco 
well  must  keep  a  watch  not  only  over 
the  behaviour  of  the  native  Govern- 
ment, but  over  any  European  influence 
which  may  be  seeking  its  own  ends  by 
making  that  Government  an  impossi- 
bility. 

A  policy  such  as  this  may  perhaps 
be  taxed  with  optimism,  or  denounced 
as  a  policy  of  make-shift.  But  it  may 
claim  to  be  conceived  in  the  interests 
of  European  tranquillity,  when  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  half-peopled  country 
containing  mines  of  natural  wealth, 
holding  a  commanding  position  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  coveted  by  half- 
a-dozen  European  Powers. 

The  opposite  view  may  be  gathered 
from  the  language  held  on  behalf  of 
France  and  Italy  respectively  in  1880. 
As  amplified  by  a  little  obvious  reading 
between  the  lines,  and  illustrated  by 
the  practice  of  France  at  least,  it  is 
this.      Every  measure    which    intro- 
duces civilisation  into  an   Orientally- 
governed  country  is  wholly   good  in 
itself.     The  new  manners  conflict  with 
the  old,  and  disorders  occur,  of  course, 
but  that  is  only  the  struggle  of  light 
with  darkness.     The  Moorish  Govern- 
ment is  Oriental,  and  is  therefore  in- 
curably bad,  and  therefore  again,  every 
person  withdrawn  from  its  authority 
and  identified  with  French  or  Italian 
interests  is  as  a  brand  plucked  from 
the  burning.      The  Sultan's  tribunals 
merely  caricature   our   own  ideas  of 
justice,  and  should  be  at  once  super- 
seded   by    mixed    tribunals    on    the 
Egyptian  plan,   which,   as   in  Egypt, 
will  keep  the  heel  of  Europe  on  the 
country's    neck.      The    integrity    of 
Marocco  is  to  be  respected,  no    doubt 
— not  on  account  of  any  Moorish  right 
to  independence,  but  bacause  it  is  still 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Europe  will 
allow    any   single    Power    to    annex 
Marocco.     Meanwhile  in  each  case  we 
will  extend   our  private   influence   as 
widely  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure  a 
front   place  in  the   scramble   for   the 
country  which  is  inevitably  coming. 


Such   were  the  conflicting  feelings 
with    which    the    representatives    of 
Europe  met  at  Madrid  in  May,  1880. 
The  ground  had  been  prepared  by  the 
lengthy   though   abortive    discussioDS 
of  the  Consular  body  at  Tangier,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.     In- 
deed, as  regards  local  knowledge,  the 
Consuls  were  far  superior  to  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries,   most    of    whom   merely 
repeated    the    earlier    arguments   on 
their  side   which   had   been   supplied 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  detailed  re- 
ports.     Hence    we    shall    deal      bnt 
shortly    with    the   Conference   itself, 
especially  as  our  space  is  limited  and 
most  of  the  matter  has  been  antici- 
pated.    The  English  Plenipotentiary, 
Mr.   Sackville   West,  acted    on    Lord 
Salisbury's  instructions  to  support  Sir 
John  Drummond  Hay's  policy, 

**  And  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Marocco  should  be  freed  from  all 
undne  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign  re- 
presentatives, and  that  the  pernicious  system 
of  granting  foreign  protection  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Sultan,  a  system  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  financial  prosperity  of  the  State,  should 
be  curtailed  as  far  as  po^ible."  * 

These  instructions  were  communicated 
to  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  which  gave  to 
the  policy  embodied  in  them  their  sup- 
port throughout  the  Conference. 

Sid   Mohammed  Vargas,  who  was 
the  Sultan's  Plenipotentiary,  re-stated 
the  case  whict  he  had  laid  before  the 
Consuls  at  Tangier.     He  declared  that 
the  Sultan's  efforts  to  promote  good 
government  at  home  and  trade  with 
Europe  were  paralysed  by  the  effects  of 
irregular  Protection,  which  divided  his 
subjects  into  two  hostile  camps.  K&ther 
than  allow  such  a  system  to  continne, 
the  Sultan  would  use  his  prerogative 
right  to  forbid  the  export  trade.      He 
demanded  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Treaties,  the  restriction  of  Protection 
to  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
sulates, and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Shraa,  or  Moorish 
Courts,  over  the  motley  multitude  of 
protected  brokers  which  comprised  half 

1  Blue-book  on  Marocco,  No.  1  (1880),  p.  67. 
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the  rich  men  in  the  country.  Moreover 
he  insisted  that  no  more  brokers  should 
be  appointed  in  the  country  districts. 

Admiral  Jaures,  the  French  repre- 
sentative, replied  at  once  that  Marocco 
was  denouncing  the  French  Treaty  of 
1863.  He  could  not  even  discuss  its 
provisions,  which  secured  the  bare 
minimum  required  by  the  interests  of 
Frenfch  trade. 

**  Our  three  points,''  he  said,  **  are  the  fixed 
number  of  our  orokers,  our  free  choice  of  them 
iu  every  part  of  the  country,  and  their  exclu- 
fiive  submission  to  our  Consular  jurisdiction. 
To  sacrifice  these  points  would  be  to  sacrifice 
French  trade.  We  wish  well  to  the  Sultan's 
authority,  but  disbelieve  that  our  protected 
brokers  have  impaired  it  in  any  way.  The 
threat  to  forbid  exportation  is  idle  :  EuTopean 
trade  cannot  be  kept  out  of  Africa."  ^ 

The  Italian  representative  in  his 
turn  maintained,  on  behalf  of  United 
Italy,  all  rights  of  Protection  ever 
acquired  by  any  Italian  State.  He 
refused,  in  any  case,  to  make  any 
limit-ation  of  such  rights  retrospec- 
tive. The  present  long  list  of  persons 
under  Italian  Protection,  regular  or 
irregular,  would  remain  intact.  The 
anarchical  and  barbarous  condition  of 
Marocco  rendered  any  concession  im- 
possible. 

Such  language,  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  was  plain  enough.  Senor 
Oanovas  del  Castillo  pointed  out  that 
the  Italian  demand,  if  maintained  in 
full,  would  break  up  the  Conference. 
Adjournment  followed  adjournment, 
in  order  to  permit  of  communications 
with  the  French  and  Italian  Cabinets. 
The  final  result  was  that  the  Treaties 
of  1863  were  taken  as  the  basis  of 
a  new  Convention.  The  main  features 
of  that  document  were  as  follows. 
The  protected  brokers  were  confirmed 
in  all  the  privileges  claimed  for  them 
by  France,  save  that  of  exemption 
from  the  taxes  on  agriculture  and 
beasts  of  burden.  In  return  for  this 
concession  the  Moorish  Government 
confirmed  the  previous  treaty-right  of 
Europeans  to  hold  real  property.  The 
Italian  claim  to  exercise  indiscriminate 

^  Blue-book    on    Marocco,   No.    1    (1880), 
pp.  118—121. 


Protection  was  also  dealt  with  and  the 
position  of  all  the  names  on  the  Italian 
list  was  confirmed.  For  the  future,  the 
Convention  forbade,  in  solemn  lan- 
guage, all  irregular  and  '^  officious,"  as 
distinguished  from  ofiicial.  Protection. 
It  then,  with  no  small  sense  of  humour, 
provided  that  Tievertlisleaa  each  Power 
might  exercise  the  customary  right 
{d/roit  consvJetvdinaire)  of  Protection 
in  twelve  cases,  by  way  of  reward  for 
special  services  rendered  to  itself  by 
a  Moor.  Thus  the  thirteen  Powers 
secured  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  ir- 
regular clients  at  a  blow.  This  last 
provision,  and  that  which  confirmed 
the  status  of  the  native  brokers, 
secured,  in  advance,  the  general  in- 
utility of  the  Convention.  Sid  Mo- 
hammed Vargas  gave  notice  at  once 
that  the  Sultan  would  reopen  the 
question  of  the  brokers  by  diplomatic 
means. 

Nearly  eight  years  have  passed,  and 
much  has  happened  inside  as  well  as 
outside  Marocco.  The  Convention  of 
1880  is  barely  known  to  the  Moorish 
authorities,  at  least  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  This  fact  matters  the 
less  because  its  provisions  have  been 
regularly  violated  by  the  old  trans- 
gressors. Jews  protected  by  protected 
Jews  are  thicker  than  ever.  The  native 
brokers  have  paid  no  taxes.  Finally 
the  governor  of  a  portion  of  El 
Gharb,  the  sea-province  of  Marocco, 
reports  that  an  entire  tribe  within 
his  jurisdiction  has  received  French 
Protection. 

The  Moors  on  their  part  have  re- 
taliated, and  are  unwearied  in  ill-doing. 
Every  obstacle  has  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  Europeans  wishing  to  acquire 
land.  The  Convention  of  1880  pro- 
vided that  the  permission  of  the 
Moorish  Government  should  always 
be  obtained.  That  permission  has 
nearly  always  been  refused.  In  this 
respect  Consular  officers,  merchants, 
hotel-keepers,  and  private  individuals 
have  fared  alike.  Merchants  holding 
houses  under  tenancies  at  will  have 
been  suddenly  ejected  with  their, 
often  perishable,  goods.  Native  masons 
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who  have  repaired  houses  for  Euro- 
peans have  been  flogged  and  impri- 
soned. Jews  and  Mohammedans  who 
were  suspected  of  usury,  or  of  dealing 
with  Christians,  have  been  beaten  and 
even  murdered.  Fanaticism  has  in- 
creased. The  Sultan  himself  took 
alarm  at  the  completion  of  the  tele- 
graphic cable  between  Gibraltar  and 
Tangier.  The  Moorish  shore-end  has 
been  repeatedly  cut. 

Here  then  are  clear  issues  for  the 
Conference  of  1888.  Is  the  French 
or  the  English  view  of  Moorish  rights 
to  prevail )  Is  Marocco  to  be  punished 
as  being  obstinately  blind  to  the  light 
of  an  impeccable  civilization,  or  are 
the  misdeeds  of  ambitious  and  treaty- 
breaking  European  Powers  to  be 
taken  into  account!  Is  the  right  of 
Marocco  to  independence  under  the 
guarantee  of  Europe,  or  the  right  of 
a  dozen  European  rivals  to  make  her  a 
commercial  and  political  battle-ground, 
to  prevail  % 

Political  events  will  probably  be 
found  to  have  affected  the  grouping  of 
the  Powers  as  it  existed  in  1880. 
It  is  now  unlikely  that  Italy  will  sup- 
port any  policy  which  commends  itself 
to  France.  Great  Britain  and,  probably, 
Spain  will  support  the  cause  of  Moorish 
independence  as  before.  As  regards 
France,  it  is  her  attitude  that  creates 
a  special  difficulty  in  this  as  in  other 
European  questions.  In  1880  she 
successfully  insisted  on  her  pound  of 
Moorish  flesh.  In  1882  she  annexed 
the  neighbouring  Barbary  State  of 
Tunis  and  defied  the  enmity  of  Italy. 
In  1884  her  Minister  at  Tangier,  M. 
Ordega,  planned  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan  in  favour  of  the  leading  French 
candidate, the  Sherif  of  Wazan.  During 
several  months  of  that  year  matters 
looked  bad  enough.  In  May  General 
Thomassin  reconnoitred  the  passes 
between  Oran  and  Marocco.  In  June 
our  old  friend.  Admiral  Jaur^s,  brought 
a  squadron  to  Tangier.  But  the  energy 
of  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay  and  the 
embarrassments  of  the  French  Cabinet, 


which  had  the  Tongking  expedition  on 
its  hands,  combined  to  defeat  a  very 
hopeful  attempt  to  imitate  the  great 
coup  at  Tunis.  Nevertheless  the  ac- 
tivity of  France  has  been  unremitting. 
Between  July  1886  and  August  1887 
she  has  built  a  railway,  one  hundred 
and  two  kUonvHres  in  length,  to  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Marocco.  From 
Oran  she  can  carry  her  troops  within 
striking  distance  of  the  rich  and  im- 
portant Moorish  oases  of  Figuig  and 
Tafilet.  The  line  passes  througk  a 
hopelessly  barren  country.  Why  then, 
if  she  means  peace,  has  she  made  it! 
England  has,  in  dealing  with  Marocco, 
the  initial  advantage  of  being  the  onlv 
popular  Christian  Power.  Her  stake 
in  the  country,  military  and  commer- 
cial, is  the  same  in  nature  as  it  was 
in  Nelson's  time,  but  is  far  greater  in 
value.  To  secure  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Straits,  to  provide  Gibraltar  with 
unfailing  supplies  from  the  Moorish 
coast,  to  keep  Tangier  out  of  hostile 
hands — these  are  her  main  interests 
now  as  they  were  formerly.  Two 
steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  pre- 
serve those  interests.  These  are,  to 
restore  the  fighting  powers  of  Gibraltar 
by  removing  part  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, and  to  re-arm  the  fortress  itself 
with  the  very  best  of  modem  guns. 

Harold  A.  Persy. 

Note. — We  learn,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Aat 
the  Conference  of  Madrid  is  to  be  postponed. 
And  why  !  Because  France  declires  to  attend 
"without  receiving  previous  information  of 
every  point  to  be  discussed."  The  points  that 
must  be  discussed,  if  Marocco  is  to  live,  are  the 
common  knowledge  of  Europe.  It  is,  therefbnr 
clear  that  France  maintains  her  position  of 
1880.  She  will  sanction  nothing  that  could 
reaJly  further  the  national  interests  of  Marocco 
or  the  independence  of  the  Sultan.  Since 
1880,  she  has  practically  tested  the  political 
value  of  her  own  special  system  of  Protection, 
and  has  found  it  good  for  herself,  if  not  for  the 
Moors.  And  so  the  Conference  must  wait 
"Whether  the  threatening  explosion  of  the  con- 
flicting elements  in  Marocco  will  also  wait,  i* 
a  question  admitting  of  serious  doubt. 

H.  A.  P. 
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''  Ah,  me  1  happy  was  that  servant 
of  the  Muses  [it  is  written  in  a  lovely 
Greek  fragment]  who  lived  when  the 
Muses'  meadows  were  yet  unmown, 
when  there  were  fresh  flowers  of  poesy 
to  pluck,  fresh  thoughts  to  feed  upon, 
fresh  songs  to  sing.  But  now  all 
things  have  been  gathered  in,  and 
there  is  no  aftergrowth  of  art,  of 
thought,  of  fancy." 

So  said  Choerilus  of  Samos,  a  Greek 
much  honoured  by  Lysander,  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
And  if  there  was  ground  for  this 
complaint  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  how  much  more  ground  is 
there  for  it  in  what  Ben  Jonson  calls 
"this  barren  and  infected  age,"  and 
on  the  part  of  one  commonplace  to 
begin  with,  and  without  any  time,  by 
thought  or  reading,  to  improve  upon 
the  commonplace  of  nature.  It  has,  I 
do  assure  you,  cost  more  time  and 
thought  than  you  would  believe  (more, 
I  admit,  than  the  result  justifies)  to 
find  some  subject  not  wholly  inappro- 
priate to  this  occasion,  on  which  I 
might  offer  something  which  has  not 
been  said  twenty  times  before  and 
twenty  times  better.  I  have  found  no 
such  subject ;  but  I  have  thrown  to- 
gether some  thoughts  which  are 
familiar  to  me  on  matters  which  are 
of  some  practical  importance,  the  truth 
of  which,  if  acknowledged  in  words, 
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is  apt,  as  often  happens,  to  be  for- 
gotten in  practice. 

I  begin,  then,  with  a  precept  for 
which  I  will  quote  the  authority  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  which  I  will 
state  in  his  words  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  its  being  commonplace  and  trite. 

"Define  every  object,"  says  he,  "so  as  to 
see  it  distinctly  throngb  and  tbrongh,  stripped 
of  every  adjunct  that  may  darken  the  nature 
thereof ;  and  settle  with  thyself  the  proper 
name  of  such  object,  and  the  names  of  those 
things  that  enter  into  its  composition,  and  into 
which  it  may  be  resolved.  For  nothing  is  so 
conducive  to  magnanimity  as  to  be  tmle  to 
examine  methodically  every  object  and  every 
occurrence  in  life  by  the  standard  of  trulth, 
and  to  view  it  so  as  to  discern  its  use  in  such 
a  world  as  this  ;  what  relation  it  bears  to  the 
universe,  and  what  to  man  considered  as  a 
citizen  of  that  great  community  wherein  other 
commonwealths  are  but  as  families." 

Now,  sensible  as  this  is,  and  as  all 
reasonable  men  would  admit  it  to  be 
in  the  abstract,  every  one  the  least  ac- 
customed  to  argue  in  public  or  in 
private  must  be  aware  how  constantly 
it  is  neglected  in  practice.  It  is  rare 
to  find  a  man  who  understands  clearly 
the  point  for  which  he  is  contending  ; 
it  is  rarer  still  to  find  one  who  keeps 
to  it  if  he  does.  I  have  been  some- 
times tempted  to  go  away  in  despair 
from  a  debate  in  Parliament,  after 
listening  to  speeches  full  of  great  and 
splendid  power;  power  used  not  to 
discuss  the  question  at  issue^  or  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  under  ex- 
amination, but  to  divert  attention  from 
both,  to  annoy  an  opponent,   or  to 
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advance  or  discredit  a  party.  And 
the  practical  influence  of  such  speeches 
is  often,  strange  to  say,  very  great 
indeed.  I  well  remember  Parlia- 
mentary society  being  occupied  for  at 
least  three  days  with  admiration  of 
what  was  caUed  a  most  powerful 
speech,  delivered  in  a  debate  on  a 
very  important  and  very  complicated 
educational  measure,  though  the  speech 
never  alluded  to  the  principle  or  details 
of  the  measure,  but  was  wholly  taken 
up  with  a  clever  and  very  violent 
attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
their  religion.  Controversy  would  be 
for  the  most  part  superfluous  or  hope- 
less if  adversaries  began  by  clearly 
understanding  each  other's  meaning, 
and  ascertaining  whether  the  differ- 
ence between  them  were  or  were  not  a 
difference  of  principle.  But  it  remains 
as  true  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Bishop 
Butler  that  "few  persons  exercise  their 
judgment  '  upon  what  comes  before 
them  in  the  way  of  determining 
whether  it  be  conclusive  and  holds ; " 
and,  again,  that  "  arguments  are  often 
wanted  for  some  accidental  purpose, 
but  proof  as  such  is  what  most  persons 
never  want."  To  clear  the  mind,  to 
see  things  as  they  really  are,  to  deal 
with  an  exponent's  statement  as  he 
makes  it,  and  either  admit  it  or  deny 
it,  these  are  the  flrst  necessities  of 
fruitful  controversy,  and  without 
them  controversy  degenerates  into 
endless  and  unprofitable  wrangle.  Yet 
generally  the  first  step  is  to  mistake 
the  proposition  impugned,  and  the 
commonest  argument  is  consciously  or 
unconsciously  to  misrepresent  it.  Con- 
troversy is  not  perhaps  the  best  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  for  a  man  to 
dwell  in ;  yet  honest  controversy  has 
a  bracing  effect  upon  a  healthy  mind, 
and  the  effect  is  lost  if  we  dispute  for 
triumph  rather  than  for  truth,  and 
although  we  do  not  clear  our  own 
mind,  succeed  perhaps  in  darkening 
another. 

And  surely  if  clear  views  and  lucid 
statements  are  important  in  any  sort 
of  intellectual  pursuit,  they  are  of 
especial  importance  in  things  connected 


with  law,  "  of  whom  no  less  can  be 
acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is 
the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  har- 
mony of  the  world,"  the  science  of  the 
rules  of  life,  of  order,  of  conduct, 
ignorance  of  which  is  grave  misfortune, 
fallacies  in  which  are  often  followed 
by  cruel  evils  to  those  who  fall  into 
them,  more  cruel  still  to  those  who 
are  the  subjects  of  them.  Tet  there 
is  no  more  common  confusion  than 
that  which  is  so  habitually  made  be- 
tween the  principles  which  underlie 
all  law,  which  are  indeed  its  vital 
elements,  and  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  states  of  circumstances 
which  rise  and  pass  away,  changing 
with  the  generations  of  men,  and,  as 
man  himself,  fleeting  like  the  fAlling 
leaves  aud  never  continuing  in  one 
stay.  Yet  a  present  application  or 
illustration  of  a  princifde  is  constantly 
mistaken  for  the  principle  itself,  and 
those  who  demur  to  the  application  of 
the  principle,  or  go  about  to  reform  it, 
are  assailed  as  though  they  denied  the 
principle  itself  or  desired  its  destruc- 
tion. 

To  take,  for  example,  an  instance, 
which  in  Scotland,  at  least,  one  can 
discuss  with  perfect  freedom,  what  is 
called  the  principle  of  an  Established 
Church.  Reflection  tells  us  there  can 
be  no  such  principle.  The  Church  of 
Christ  existed  for  centuries  before 
there  was  any  establishment ;  it  exists 
now  in  many  covintries  where  there  is 
none ;  and  if  every  establishment  in 
the  world  were  to  be  abolished  to- 
morrow, there  is  no  Christian  but 
believes  that  the  Church  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  would  survive.  An  es- 
tablishment may  be  wise  or  unwise; 
it  may  be  useful  or  hanaful,  possible 
to  be  maintained  or  no,  acooixli&g  to 
varying  circuaistances  and  vaiying 
conditions  of  government  or  society. 
These  are  matters  of  most  legitimate 
controversy,  as  to  which  men  have 
differed,  do  differ,  and  will  differ  for 
years  to  cowe.  Non  nostrwn  M  tanios 
componere  liUs  ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is 
a  controversy  as  to  what  the  logicians 
call  contingent,  not  necessary  Batter, 
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not  a  controversy  upon  first  printdples, 
not  one  in  whicli  either  side  has  the 
fimaUest  right  to  MfiUBM  any  moral 
enperiority  over  the  other.  Something 
is  gained  to  charity,  something  even 
to  religioD,  when  this  is  freely  ad- 
mitted ;  and  I  own  I  do  not  see  how, 
in  good  sense  and  clear  reason,  it  can 
be  denied. 

Take  another  instance,  which  in 
these  happy  Islands,  happy  at  least  in 
this  which  I  am  about  to  discuss,  we 
<»Ln  discuss  with  freedom  aud  without 
a  shadow  of  suspicion.  We  live  under 
a  mouarchy  limited  and  constitutional, 
the  Sovereign  being  practically,  though 
not  technically,  subject  to  law  and 
reigning  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
Russia  they  live  \mder  an  absolute 
monarchy,  in  which  the  Sovereign  is 
not  subject  to  law,  and  reigns  with  a 
supremacy  derived,  if  it  can  be  said  to 
be  derived  at  all,  from  his  ancestors 
and  predecessors.  In  France  and  in 
America  they  live  under  Republics, 
differing  widely  in  forms,  but  agreeing 
tn  this,  that  the  people  is  the  visible 
and  ostensible  source  of  all  authority. 
There  was,  not  so  very  long  ago,  con- 
siderable danger  in  discussing,  even  in 
the  abstract  and  rn  the  most  temperate- 
language,  the  advantages  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  and  I  deliberately 
adhere  to  the  opinion,  that  such  is 
not  now  the  law.  We  may  admire 
tbe  widespread  and  substantial  comfort, 
tbe  manly  independence,  of  the  Great 
Republic,  and  the  absence  of  that 
vulgar  and  pushing  sycophancy  which 
the  influence  of  even  the  best  of  Courts 
cn«tes,  and  ..e  may  say  ^e  admire 
these  things,  with  no  fear  of  prosecu- 
tion before  our  eyes.  Others  have  an 
equal  right  to  delight  in  the  refinement 
of  manners,  the  dignified  life,  the 
stately  homes  full  of  treasures  of  art 
and  historical  associations,  which  are,  if 
not  created  by,  at  least  the  delightful 
accompaniments  of  monarchy  and  its 
attendant  aristocracy.  There  is  no- 
thing moral  in  the  preference  of 
xnonarchy  or  of  republic  :  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  intellectual  and  political  pre- 


ference. And  yet  the  time  has  hardly 
passed,  if  indeed  it  has  passed,  away, 
when  an  Englishman  who  avowed  his 
preference  for  living  under  a  form  of 
government  which  would  subject  him 
to  the  sway  of  Pericles,  or  Cicero,  or 
Dante,  or  Washington,  rather  than 
under  one  which,  except  through 
aimed  resistance,  compelled  him  to 
live  under  the  tyranny  and  falsehood 
of  Charles  I.,  or  to  suffer  the  Court  of 
George  IV.,  would  have  been  thought 
not  only  mistaken,  which  he  might  be, 
but  also  a  person  of  doubtful  morals 
and  evil  conversation,  for  sharing  the 
opinions  of  many  men  amongst  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  race.  Why  %  I 
can  give  no  better  reason  than  that 
men  confounded  the  principle  of 
government  with  its  forms  and  details, 
infinitely  variable  and  always  acci- 
dental ;  and  shutting  their  eyes  to 
plain  facts  and  clear  distinctions,  said 
of  any  man  who  was  not  of  their 
opinion,  with  Mr.  Blindman  in  ^*  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "I  see  plainly 
that  this  man  is  a  heretic."  It  is 
perhaps  an  example  of  the  very  evil 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  describe 
and  to  condemn,  that  I,  who  hold  my 
position  by  the  favour  of  the  Queen, 
should  think  it  better  emphatically  to 
disclaim,  in  saying  this,  the  expression 
of  any  opinion  except  contentment 
with  the  form  of  (Government  under 
which  we  live,  and  loyalty  to  the  illus- 
trious Sovereign  who,  for  fifty  years, 
has  embodied  and  expressed  it. 

On  another  matter,  the  inheritable 
quality  in  legislative  functions,  I  have 
spoken  so  freely  elsewhere,  that  here 
I  pass  it  by  with  the  single  observation 
that  in  the  case  of  Bishops  it  always 
was,  and  in  the  case  of  Lords  of 
Appeal  it  has  now  become,  a  separable 
quality  from  a  seat  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  this  country ;  yet  I  am 
old  enough  to  remember  when  a  man 
who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  an  here- 
ditary legislature  was  thought  to  want 
not  only  sense,  but  virtue,  and  was 
looked  on  not  mei«ly  as  foolish,  but 
as  wicked. 

There    are  many    other    examples 
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which  I  might  refer  to  in  proof  of  the 
position  I  am  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain, that  men  confound  forms  with  the 
substance  of  which  they  are  the  outward 
manifestations;  and  deal  with  those 
who  differ  from  them  in  point  of  form 
as  if  they  were  denying  the  existence 
of  that  of  which  various  forms  are  but 
the  various  clothings.  In  the  present 
day  there  is  perhaps  nothing  as  to 
which  this  confusion  is  greater  and 
more  mischievous  than  as  to  property 
itself,  the  idea,  the  principle  of 
property;  and  as  to  the  laws  of 
property,  the  rules  by  which  the  prac- 
tical enjoyment  of  property  is  regu- 
lated in  these  Islands.  The  distinction 
is  surely  obvious,  so  obvious  that  one 
would  think  no  one  could  dispute  it. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  in  words  no  one  does 
dispute  it;  but  although  it  undoubt- 
edly exists,  it  is  as  undoubtedly  and 
utterly  forgotten,  and  forgotten  not 
only  by  men  who  cannot  grasp  a  clear 
thought  and  who  purposely  pass  it  by, 
but  by  men  of  reflection  and  cultiva- 
tion who  seem  to  lose  in  their  dealings 
with  this  question,  the  judgment  and 
temper  which  education  ought  to 
create  or  to  improve.  Let  me  explain 
what  I  mean.  The  right  of  property, 
that  is,  the  right  to  possess  peaceably 
what  you  have  yourself  acquired, 
underlies  all  society ;  some  sort  of 
right  is  taken  for  granted  in  all  com- 
munities, even  the  most  savage; 
without  some  such  right  no  society 
could  exist,  and  perhaps  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  proved  that  by  some 
animals  at  least,  if  not  by  all,  this 
right  is  recognised. 

Now,  what  is  that  right  9  You  will 
find  it  very  well  put  by  Sir  William 
Blackstone  in  his  second  Book.  You 
will  find  it  still  better  put,  if  I  may 
presume  to  say  so,  in  the  **  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Forfeiture,"  which  remains 
the  sole  evidence  to  these  times  of  the 
powers  and  accomplishments  of  the 
brilliant  but  unhappy  Charles  Yorke. 

^  "The  end  of  property,"  says  he,  "is  sub- 
sistence, by  which  end  Nature  has  bounded 
our  pretensions  to  it.  Hence,  in  a  state  of 
nature  we  cannot  assume  more  than  we  use. 


nor  hold  it  longer  than  we  live  and  are  capa- 
ble of  using  it.  The  manner  of  acquirmg 
property  in  a  state  of  nature  is  by  occupancy, 
an  act  of  the  body,  not  of  the  mind,  which  last 
would  give  a  title  to  property  too  precarious 
and  disputable.  In  transferring  property  the 
consent  expressed  gives  a  right  to  the  uienee 
against  the  alienor,  and  occupancy  confinns 
that  right  against  every  one  else.  Bat  after 
death  there  can  be  no  such  expression.  All 
other  modes  of  transmission  or  acauiring 
property  are  acts  of  Positive  and  Civil  Law 
which  prevents  the  property  of  the  dead  from 
reverting,  as  it  would  do  in  a  state  of  nature, 
to  the  common  stock  ;  and  no  such  modes  are 
manners  of  acquiring  property  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  mankina,  or  to  support  the 
purposes  of  nature.  FUUia  est  nomen  iTaturtK, 
hoeres  Juris." 

I  have  summarized  Charles  Torke, 
using,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own 
words  j  but  you  may  find  the  same 
thing  elaborately  described  by  Black- 
stone  in  the  beginning  of  his  second 
Book,  and  by  the  writers  whom  Black- 
stone  himself  quotes  from  and  adopts. 
You  will  find  it  also  very  clearly 
shown  in  these  and  other  writers  of 
authority  on  grounds  of  reason,  and 
by  the  distinct  evidence  of  history, 
that  all  the  complicated  and  conflicting 
systems  by  which  in  various  civilized 
countries  the  powers  of  the  possessors 
of  property  have  been  in  various  wajs 
now  narrowed,  now  enlarged,  are 
systems  of  positive  law,  in  England 
(I  do  not  presume  to  speak  of  Scotland) 
generally  of  statute  law ;  and  that  the 
right  of  property,  as  Mr.  Austin  has 
shown,  has  never  existed  even  in  its 
most  absolute  form  without  some 
restriction.  The  right  of  inheritance, 
a  purely  artificial  right,  has  been  in 
England  at  different  times  and  in 
different  districts  very  variously  dealt 
with.  Primogeniture,  which  has  been 
with  some  persons  almost  a  religion, 
(if  I  spoke  my  mind  I  should  say 
a  superstition)  is  probably,  as  the 
ancient  customs  of  Berkshire^  of 
Devonshire,  of  Kent,  and  the  widely 
spread  custom  of  Borough  English 
seem  to  show,  not  the  earliest,  not 
even  in  well-ascertained  historical 
times,  the  most  general  rule  of  descent 
in  England.  The  history  of  English 
entail,  its  origin,  its  object,  its  aim. 
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and  the  mode  in  which  its  exercise 
was  limited  and  its  aim  defeated  by 
the  English  Courts,  all  this  is  familiar 
to  every  English  lawyer.  The  power  of 
devise,  though  it  is  said  to  have  existed 
before  the  Norman  conquest,  was 
rigidly  limited  in  its  application  to 
land  (and  property  in  those  days  was 
practically  land)  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  did  not  become 
really  unrestricted  before  the  time  of 
Charles  II. 

So  again  the  power  of  aliening  in 
mortmain  was  limited  from  the  very 
earliest  times  in  the  very  infancy  of 
Parliaments,  the  first  statute  being 
passed  in  the  9th  Henry  III.  To  me 
it  seems,  I  must  say,  clear  that  this 
was  notice  to  mankind  that  the  Eng- 
lish State  claimed  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  on  which  its  citizens  should 
deal  with  property ;  according  to  one 
set  of  conditions  when  the  property 
was  to  go  to  corporations;  according 
to  others  if  the  land  was  to  descend  to 
heirs;  according  to  others  if  it  was 
to  be  the  subject  of  settlement  or 
devise.  It  seems  also  to  be  reasonably 
clear  that  the  power  which  prescribes 
rules  can  alter  them,  that  plain  absur- 
dities would  follow  if  this  were  not  so, 
and  that  the  consent  of  nations  and 
the  practice  of  ages  has  long  since 
established  this  simple  truth.  But  the 
consequences  which  follow  from  it  are 
not  always  apprehended  or  recognized 
by  those  whom  they  concern.  You 
^1  hear  men  talk  as  if  a  rule,  once 
laid  down,  were  laid  down  for  ever ; 
as  if  the  rules  of  enjoyment  became 
part  of  the  thing  enjoyed ;  as  if  any 
one  who  presumed  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  rule  questioned  the 
existence  of  that  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  rule ;  and  that  he  who  dares  to 
propose  an  alteration  should  propose, 
it,  as  in  the  old  Greek  Bepublic,  with 
a  halter  round  his  neck. 

This  seems  absurd  enough;  but  I 
put  it  to  any  one  of  common  fairness 
of  mind  and  the  most  ordinary  know- 
ledge of  history  whether  it  is  not  now 
too  much  the  fact,  and  whether  it  was 
not  in  times  not  quite  gone  by,  awfully 


and  disgracefully  the  fact.  In  Black- 
stone's  time  there  were  one  hundred 
and  sixty  felonies  punishable  with 
death,  and  as  but  few  of  these  had 
reference  to  the  defence  of  life  or 
person,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
statutable  crimes  were  made  crimes  in 
defence  of  property,  and  the  statutes 
which  created  them  were  statutes  to 
protect  the  enjoyment  of  property. 
In  the  time  of  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  the 
contemporary,  remember,  of  Lord 
Byron,  of  Wordsworth,  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, of  Lord  Falmerston,  of  Sir 
Hobert  Feel,  it  was  capital  to  steal  in 
a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  40«. ; 
capital  to  steal  in  a  shop  to  the  value 
of  5^. ;  capital  to  counterfeit  the 
stamps  used  in  the  sale  of  perfumery ; 
capital  to  counterfeit  those  used  in  a 
certificate  for  hair-powder ;  capital  to 
cut  down  a  hop-vine  growing  in  a  hop- 
plantation;  capital,  I  believe  (but  I 
cannot  verify  this  statement,  so  take 
it  as  doubtful),  to  cut  down  a  cherry 
tree  in  Kent.  In  a  song  by  George 
Cruikshank,  published  in  1850,  re- 
joicing over  the  passing  away  of  the 
good  old  times,  he  states  (I  give  it  on 
his  authority  alone) : 

''Then  manare,  they  said,  was  bad  for  the 
game, 
And  rendered  the  flavour  stronger ; 
So  they  made  it  death  to  manure  the  land, 
Thank  God  that  lasts  no  longer." 

We  may  thank  Grod  for  it,  but  we 
should  remember  that  all  these  horrors 
were  abolished  by  slow  degrees,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  most  determined  re- 
sistance by  men  whom  I  cannot  call 
great,  but  who  were  certainly  men  of 
great  ability  and  high  character,  who 
based  their  resistance  always  on  the 
ground  that  to  abolish  these  horrible 
laws  was  to  attack  property,  and  that 
to  attack  property  successfully  was  to 
subvert  society  itself.  Bead  the  life 
of  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  ;  read  what  he 
tried  to  do,  but  what  he  never  could 
do  ;  remember  who  resisted  him,  and 
successfully  resisted  him,  and  on  what 
grounds;  and  then  let  any  man  say 
whether  the  language  I  have  used  is 
in  any  degree  too  strong. 
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But  it  may  be  said,  why  trouble  us 
with  these  examples  of  a  state  of 
feeling  long  since  passed  away,  as 
dead  as  special  pleading,  as  old-world 
as  the  curfew  or  the  sale  of  a  ward's 
marriage.  For  this  reason : — the  feel- 
is  not  dead ;  the  confusion  of  thought 
which  is  supposed  to  justify  the  feel- 
ing is  as  prevalent  as  ever,  though  the 
particular  examples  of  it  may  exist  no 
longer.  It  has  been  shown  from  reason 
and  upon  authority  that  the  great  and 
beneficent  institution  of  property  rests 
upon  the  general  advantage,  and  this 
position  has  been  developed  and  illus- 
trated with  great  power  by  Mr.  Austin 
in  his  third  Lecture.  The  particular 
rules  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  pro- 
perty is  regulated,  differing  in  every 
country  in  the  world,  must  rest  at 
last  upon  one  and  the  same  founda^ 
tion,  the  general  advantage.  I  have 
been  surprised  to  see  it  denied  by 
writers  who,  I  crave  leave  to  think, 
have  not  seriously  considered  what 
they  say,  that  in  this  respect  the  laws 
of  property  resemble  all  other  laws. 
The  defence  of  any  law  must  ultimately 
rest  on  this,  that  it  enures  to  the 
general  advantage.  Despots,  if  they 
condescend  to  a  defence  of  their  des- 
potism, base  it  on  this  ground ;  in 
free  countries  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  law  standing  on  any  other.  The 
object  of  the  restrictions  placed  in 
England  for  many  centuries  upon 
powers  of  settlement  and  devise  is 
invariably  stated  to  have  been  to  pre- 
vent mischievous  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty in  few  hands  )  and  the  opposite 
tendency  of  the  military  character  of 
the  feudal  system  was  justified  by 
considerations  which,  assuming  that 
system  to  be  for  the  general  advan- 
tage, were  not  without  their  weight. 
The  rule  against  perpetuities,  however, 
largely  limited  in  operation  by  the 
ingenuity  of  lawyers,  was  avowedly 
based  on  the  same  general  ground  of 
public  good. 

It  seems  an  elementary  proposi- 
tion that  a  free  people  can  deal  as 
it  thinks  fit  with  its  common  stock, 
and     can    prescribe    to    its    citizens 


rules  for   its  enjoyment,    alienation, 
and    transmission*      Yet  in.  practice 
this  seems  to  be  anything   but  ad- 
mitted*     There  are  estates  in  th^e 
Islands  of  more  than  a  million  acres. 
These  Islands  are  not  very  large.     It 
is    plainly    conceivable    that   estates 
might  grow  to  fifteen  miHion    acres 
or  to  more.     Farther,  it  is  quite  rear 
sonably  possible  that  the  growth  of  a 
vast  emporium  o£  commficce  nxight  be 
checked,  or  even  a  whole  trade  lost  to 
the  country  by  the  simple  will  of  one, 
or  it   may  be  more  thaxL  oxie,  great 
landowner      Sweden    is    a    country, 
speaking    comparatively,    sn^all    and 
poor;  but  I  have  read  in  a  book  of 
authority  that  in  Sweden  at  the  time 
of  the  Keformation  three-fifths  of  the 
laud  were  in  mortmain,  and  what  was 
actually   the  fact    in  Sweden  might 
come  to  be  the  fact  in  Great  Britain. 
These  things  might  be  for  the  general 
advantage,  and  if  they  could  be  shown 
to  be  so,  by  all  means  they  should  be 
maintained.    But  if  not,  does  any  man 
possessing  anything  which  he  is  pleased 
to  call  his  mind,  deny  that  a  state  of 
law  under  which  such  misfihiefs  could 
exist,   under  which  a  country  itself 
would  exist,  not  for  its  people  but  for 
a  mere  handful  of  them,  ought  to  be 
instantly    and  absolutely   set    aside! 
Certainly  there  are  men  who,  if  they 
do  not  assert,  imply  the  negative.     A 
very  large  coal-owner  some  years  ago 
interfered  with  a  high  hand  in  one  of 
the  coal-strikes.      He  sent    for    the 
workmen.     He  declined  to  argue,  but 
he  said,  stamping  with  his  foot  upon 
the  ground,  *'A11  the  coal  within  so 
many  square  mUes  is  muM,  and  if  you 
do  not  instantly  come  to  terms  not  a 
hundredweight  of  it  shall  be  brought 
to  the  surface,  and  it  shall  all  remain 
unworked.''   This  utterance  of  his  ^was 
much  ciiticised  at  the  time.     By  some 
it  was  held  up  as  a  subject  for  pane- 
gyric  and  a  model  for  imitation ;  the 
manly   utterance  of  one  who   would 
stand    no    nonsense,    determined    to 
assei*t  his  rights  of  property  and  to 
tolerate   no  interference  with   them. 
By  others  it  was  denounced  as  inso- 
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lent  and  brutal ;  and  it  was  suggested 
that  if  a  few  morQ  men  said  such 
things,  and  a  fow  men  acted  on  them, 
it  would  Y«ry  probably  result  in  the. 
co&l^wners  having  not  much  right  of 
property  left  to  mterfere  with.  To 
me  it  seemed  then*  and  seems  now,  an 
instance  of  that  density  of  perceptiou 
and  inability  to  see  distinctions  be* 
tween  things  inherently  distinct  of 
which  I  have  said  so  much.  I  should 
myself  deny  that  the  mineral  treasure* 
under  ibe  soil  of  a  country  belong  to 
a  handful  of  surface  proprietors  in  the 
sense  in  witiebtbis  gentleman  appeared 
to  think  they  did.  That  fifty  or  a 
hujQdred  gentlemen,  or  a  thousand^ 
would  have  a  right,  by  agreeing  to 
shut  the  ceal-miues,  to  stop  the  maAu< 
factures  of  Great  Britaixx  and  to  para- 
lyze her  oommerce  seems  to  me,  I  must 
frankly  say>  unspeakably  absurd. 

It  is  not  even  the  old  idea  about 
such  things.  Coal-mining  is  com- 
paratively recent ;  but  the  custom  of 
bounding  as  to  tin  in  Cornwall,  the 
customs  of  the  High  Peak  in  Derby- 
shire as  to  lead,  the  legal  rule  every- 
where as  to  gold  and  silver,  are  enough 
to  show  that  in  these  matters  the 
general  advantage  was  in  former  days 
openly  and  avowedly  regarded,  and  that 
when  rights  of  private  property  inter^ 
f  ered  with  it  they  were  summarily  set  at 
naught.  To  extend  to  coal  and  copper 
the  old  law  applicable  to  tin  and  lead 
may  be  wise  or  foolish,  but  is  surely 
no  more  an  assault  ou  property  itself 
than  was  the  old  law  wluch  prescaribed 
that,  in  certain  places  and  ija  cer- 
tain oircumstancee,  the  owner  of  the 
surface  should  uot  prevent  the  win- 
ning of  mineral  treasure  by  others 
entirely  unconnected  with  him,  or  with 
the  sq^ce  land.  It  is  not  to  the 
point  to  say  that  these  laws  were  found 
to  be  inconvenient,  and  have  in  some 
places  and  to  some  extent  been  abro<< 
gated.  It  may  be  so.  Inconvenience, 
that  is  that  they  were  not  in  practice 
f oimd  to  be  for  the  general  advantage, 
is  a  very  good  reason  for  abrogating 
them.  That  they  existed  and  had  to 
be  modified  on  grounds  of  expediency 


is  a  proof  of  the  point  for  which  I  am 
contending,  namely,  that  these  old  laws 
show  that  the  distinction  I  think  so 
important  was  early  and  largely  recog- 
nized ;  and  that  while  property  itself 
was  acknowledged,  the  laws  of  its  en- 
joyment were  regulated  according  to 
what  was  thought  to  be  the  general 
advantage.  I  am  told,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  the 
laws  in  Prussia  against  the  landowner 
and  in  favour  of  the  discoverer  and 
winner  of  mineral  treasures  are  still 
m,ore  stringent  than  those  of  Cornwall 
or  Derbyshire,  yet  I  suppose  that  no 
one  will  contend  that  in  Prussia  the 
laws  of  property  are  disregarded,  or 
that  the  principle  of  property  is 
unsafe. 

Take  again*  for  a  moment,  the  case 
of  perpetuities,  to  which  I  have  more 
than  once  alluded,  as  exemplified  in 
gifts   inter  vivos,   or   in  what,  by  a 
common  but  strange  abuse  of  language, 
are  called  "  munificent  bequests,''  after 
a  man  has  had  all  the  enjoyment  pos* 
sible  to  him,  to  reUgious  or  charitable 
objects.     Persons  either  not  capable 
of  attnbuting  definite  meaning  to  their 
language,  or  at  least  not  accustomed 
to  do  so,  talk  of  any  interference  with 
such    dispositions    as    immoral,    and 
brand    iti  as   sacrilege.     The  wisest 
clergyman   who   ever   lived,  as   Mr. 
Arnold  calls  Bishop  Butler,  pointed 
out  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  that  aJU  property  is  and  must  be 
regulated   by    the  laws  of   the  com- 
munity; that  we  may  with  a  good 
conscience  retain  any  property  what- 
ever, whether  coming  from  the  Church 
or  no,  to  which  the  laws  of  the  State 
give  title ;  that  no  man  can  give  what 
he  did  not  receive ;  and  that,  as  no 
man  can  himself  have  a  perpetuity,  so 
he  cannot  give  it  to  any  one  else.    No 
answer  has  ever   been  attempted  to 
Bishop  Butler;  none  seems  possible; 
yet  men  go  on,  like  the  Priest  and 
Levite,  pass  it  by  on  the  other  side, 
and  repeat  the  parrot  cry  of  immo- 
rality   and    sacrilege    without    ever 
taking    the    trouble    to    clear    their 
minds,    perhaps    being    congenitally 
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unable  to  do  so,  or  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  argument  which 
will  **  hold "  upon  which  to  justify 
the  charge.     These  are  they  who 

''might  move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom 

holds 
Unlawfol  ever," 

and  from  whom  I  part  with  this  one 
word.  There  may  be  abundant  and 
very  good  reasons  for  maintaining  the 
inviolability  of  all  gifts  or  bequests  in 
perpetuity ;  there  may  be  abundant 
and  very  good  reasons  for  maintaining 
the  contrary ;  but  to  call  names  does 
not  advance  an  argument,  abuse  is  not 
reasoning,  and  moderate  and  reason- 
able men  are  apt  to  distrust  the 
soundness  of  a  cause  which  needs  such 
arts  and  employs  such  weapons. 

Furthermore,  it  is  often  said  that 
you  may  no  doubt  alter  the  laws  of 
property  on  a  proper  case  being  shown 
for  the  alteration.  Sensible  men  see 
that  what  Bishop  Butler  calls  '*  plain 
absurdities"  follow  from  any  other 
doctrine.  It  would  indeed  be  diffi- 
cult, in  the  face  of  railway  bills,  gas 
bills,  water  bills,  tramway  bills,  dock 
bills,  harbour  bills  (the  catalogue  is 
endless)  passed  by  the  hundred  every 
year  through  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  deny  that  private  property 
may  be  rightly  interfered  with  for 
the  public  good,  even  when  the  public 
is  represented  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
by  a  small  band  of  speculators. 

But  then  it  is  said  you  have  no 
right  to  do  it,  except  on  proper  com] 
pensation.  I  ask  respectfully,  how- 
ever, what  is  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  words,  "  right "  and  "  proper  "  1 
Is  the  absolute  right,  right,  I  say, 
not  power,  for  that  no  man  ques- 
tions, is  the  absolute  right  of  the 
State  intended  to  be  denied  to  deal 
with  the  common  stock  with  or  with- 
out compensation]  And  by  proper 
compensation  is  it  meant  that  the 
compensation  is  to  be  proper  in  the 
opinion  of  the  person  compensated,  or 
the  person  compensating,  or  of  whom  ? 
Or  is  it  intended  to  say  only  that  any 
change  in  the  tenure  of  property  or  of 


the  laws  of  property  made  by  law 
should  be  made  with  as  little  suffeiing 
to  individuals  as  may  be,  and  with  as 
much  consideration  as  possible  for  the 
present  holders  and  present  expectants 
of  property,  whether  real  or  personal  1 
If  the  latter  proposition  is  intended, 
no  man  in  his  senses  will  differ  from 
it.  Men  to  whose  personal  loss  the 
law  is  altered  are,  as  matter  of  com- 
mon fairness,  to  be  considered  in  every 
way,  and  nothing  should  be  done  to 
their  detriment  which  it  is  possible  to 
avoid.  Every  one  will  agree  in  this. 
But  if  the  right  is  questioned,  and  if 
the  sufficiency  of  the  compensation  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  person  com- 
pensated, let  this  be  considered.  A 
foreign  army  lands,  or  a  foreign  fleet 
threatens  our  coasts.  The  general  in 
command  of  the  district,  in  the  name 
of  the  Sovereign,  that  is,  of  the  State, 
orders  the  destruction  of  a  house 
which,  if  left  standing,  might  be  an 
important  military  position  for  the  in- 
vading army ;  or  it  may  be,  as  a  mili- 
tary precaution,  a  large  tract  of  culti- 
vated country,  gardens,  orchards,  or 
the  like,  has  to  be  laid  entirely  waste. 
Have  the  owners  a  claim,  a  le^d  right, 
to  compensation  ?  It  has  been  decided 
for  centuries,  in  accordance  with  good 
sense,  most  certainly  not.  Solus 
popidi  suprema  lex.  Take  another 
case  which  has  actually  happened. 
Parliament  supplies  the  funds  for  a 
great  public  and  national  harbour, 
created  by  a  huge  breakwater,  which 
the  officers  of  the  Sovereign  construct. 
The  effect  of  this  great  national  work 
is  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  sea  full  on 
to  the  lands  of  a  beach-bounded  pro- 
prietor some  miles  off,  who  could  only 
save  his  land  from  utter  destruction  by 
the  erection  of  a  long  and  massive  sea 
wall.  Has  he  a  claim,  a  legal  right, 
to  compensation  1  Again  I  answer 
most  certainly  not.  Solus  populi 
suprema  lex.  Many  other  cases  might 
be  put  to  which  the  answer  would 
be  the  same,  but  these  are  enough  for 
my  purpose.  And  now  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  compensation.  The  pro- 
perty is  taken,  and  often  in  the  opinion 
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of  him  who  loses  it  no  compensation 
is  sufficient.  Suppose  the  possessor  of 
an  ancient  and  beautiful  house,  en- 
deared to  him  by  a  thousand  tender 
and  noble  memories,  is  told  that  he 
must  part  with  it  for  the  public  good. 
The  public  good  comes  to  him  per- 
haps represented  by  an  engineer,  a 
contractor,  an  attorney,  a  Parliamen- 
tary agent  and  a  Parliamentary 
counsel.  He  is  very  likely  well  off 
in  point  of  money,  and  does  not  at 
all  want  the  compensation ;  but  he  is 
a  man  of  feeling,  or,  if  you  will,  of 
imagination,  and  he  does  want  his 
house.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
public  caring  two  straws  for  the  rail- 
way between  Eatanswill  and  Mud- 
borough.  He  thinks  it  hard  that  the 
engineer  and  the  rest  of  them  should 
pull  down  his  old  hall,  and  root  up  his 
beautiful  pleasure-grounds.  But  he 
is  told  that  the  public  good  requires 
it,  that  a  jury  will  give  him  compen- 
sation, and  that  he  has  no  cause  for 
complaint ;  and  told  sometimes  by  the 
very  people  who,  when  it  is  proposed 
to  apply  the  same  process  for  the  same 
reasons  to  other  rights  or  laws  of  pro- 
perty, are  frantic  in  their  assertion  of 
the  sacreduess  of  these  laws,  and  vehe- 
mently maintain  that  to  touch  one  of 
them  is  to  assail  the  existence  of  pro- 
perty and  dissolve  society.  Once  more, 
let  us  see  things  as  they  are,  recognize 
distinctions,  admit  consequences,  clear 
our  minds,  and  if  we  must  differ,  as 
probably  we  must,  let  us  differ  without 
calling  names  or  imputing  motives. 

These  are  individual  instances ;  but 
all  history,  and,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
history  of  these  Islands  is  full  of  ex- 
amples, in  which  the  principle  has  been 
unhesitatingly  applied  to  whole  classes 
in  the  name  of  the  public  good.  To 
corporations  it  has  been  constantly  ex- 
tended, artificial  persons  so  far  as  the 
corporation  itself  goes,  we  know,  yet 
made  up  of  individuals  who  have  had 
to  submit  to  deprivation  of  property 
and  consequent  loss  of  position  with- 
out a  shadow  of  compensation.  Monas- 
teries, (Colleges,  Convents,  Corporation 
Boroughs,  and  other  Corporations  have 


all  at  different  times  of  our  history, 
and  in  different  circumstances,  been 
thought  either  partly  or  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  general  welfare ; 
and  accordingly  their  property  has 
been  taken  from  them  sometimes 
wholly,  sometimes  in  part,  sometimes 
by  compulsory  sale,  sometimes  by 
simple  removal.  Great  proprietors  in 
many  cases  now  stand  in  the  place  of 
these  corporations  without  any  injury 
to  the  principle  of  property,  though  as 
a  consequence  of  great  changes  in  the 
laws  regulating  its  enjoyment.  And 
if  in  times  to  come,  by  the  same  means, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  other  classes 
of  the  nation  were  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  these  great  proprietors,  it 
would  no  more  follow  then  than  it 
has  followed  now  that  the  principle  of 
property  would  be  assailed,  though 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  enjoyed  might 
change.  All  laws  of  property  must 
stand  upon  the  foot  of  general  advan- 
tage ;  a  country  belongs  to  the  inha- 
bitants ;  in  what  proportions  and  by 
what  rules  its  inhabitants  are  to  own 
it  must  be  settled  by  the  law;  and 
the  moment  a  fragment  of  the  people 
set  up  rights  inherent  in  themselves, 
and  not  founded  on  the  public  good, 
"  plain  absurdities  "  follow. 

This,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been 
the  view  which,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, governed  the  English  lawyers 
who  invented,  so  greatly  to  the  general 
advantage,  the  laws  of  copyhold.  When 
the  tenants  had  created  the  farms  and 
built  the  homesteads  on  land  which 
they  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and 
out  of  which,  by  the  theory  of  the  law, 
they  could  be  turned  at  his  pleasure, 
though  they  had  made  one  and  built 
the  other;  and  in  respect  of  which, 
by  the  same  theory,  the  lord  might 
have  made  them  pay  a  heavy  rent  for 
what  was  the  fruit  of  their  own  hands ; 
the  English  lawyers  intervened  with 
the  healing  doctrine  of  the  custom  of 
the  manor,  by  which  fixity  of  tenure 
was  secured  to  the  tenant,  and  the 
lord's  exactions  were  curbed  within 
fixed  and  reasonable  limits.  Compul- 
sory enfranchisement  has  followed  of 
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late  years ;  but  the  mitigating  effect 
of  xnanorial  custom  in  barsh^  times 
can  hardly  be  over-rated;  and  the 
absence  of  su6h  an  influence  in  the 
sister  Island,  where  there  are  uo 
maAorSy  has  sharpened  and  intensified 
those  hosrtile  feelings  between  the  lord 
and  th«  tenant,  wlueh  are  apt  to  grow 
up  even  in  the  moat  favourable  circum- 
stances,  and  under  the  best  system  of 
land-laws  in  the  woi'ld* 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  a 
word  of  respectful  admiration  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  my  honoured,  friend  of 
many  years»  is  dealing  with  the  laws 
relating  to  real  property  in  England, 
and  making  large  changes  in  them. 
These  ohangee  may  not  be  all  which 
some  of  ufi  would  desire,  but  I  hope,  if 
it  ever  reachea  him,  he  will  not  be 
displeased  at  the  hearty  tribute  paid 
by  a  politkal  opponent  to  the  courage, 
the  wisdom,  the  true  patriotism  with 
which  he  is  undertaking  the  task, 
difficult  to  a  man  in  his  position  and 
with  his  opinions,  d  smoothing  and 
easing  the  transition,  in  these  days 
inevitable,  from  feudalism  to  demo* 
cracy. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  relation  to 
note  the  very  dSerent  views  taken 
by  the  same  persons  of  substantially 
the  same  things,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  are 
regarded.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
lately,  I  do  not  say  too  much,  of  the 
enormous  importance  of  maintaining 
the  Eighth  Commandment ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Eighth  Com- 
mandment  is  an  elementary  law  of 
morals,  and  should  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  vital  principles  of  political 
ethics.  But  till  very  lately  the  Eighth 
Commandment  had  no  application,  at 
leaat  in  England,  to  the  money  of  a 
wife  if  it  came  to  her  after  marriage. 
As  Lord  Lyndhurst  once  said,  a  man 
might  steal  his  wife's  money  to  keep 
a  mistress,  and  somehow  or  other  this 
was  not  forbidden  by  the  Eighth  Com- 
mandment. As  UMitter  of  history,  the 
great  difficulty  in  getting  this  Com- 
mandment applied  to  the  wife's  pro- 


perty was  raised  by  those  who  are 
most  emphatic  as  to  its  obligations  in 
other  matters.  After  many  struggles 
the  power  of  stealing  was  forbidden 
up  to  200^.  At  this  point  the  matter 
remained  for  some  yeara  Hh&a  an 
attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  pro- 
hibition to  all  the  wife's  property  ; 
but  the  measure  was  swept  away  with 
scorn  by  a  great  nobleman  who,  on 
questions  of  this  sort,  held  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  hollow  of  his  band. 
A  few  years  passed,  and  the  same 
great  nobleman  carried  the  same  BUI 
as  his  own,  without  a  word  of  acknow* 
lodgement  on  his  part^  or  of  reiaon<» 
strance  on  that  of  the  authors  of  it, 
who  were  too  glad  of  the  result  to  say 
a  single  syllable  as  to  Ais  bceach  of  this 
great  precept. 

Again,  there  are  points  connected 
with  the  law  of  distress,  and,  I  pre* 
sume,  of  hypothec  (though  here  I  speak 
with  the  becoming  diffidence  of  an 
ignorant  English  lawyer),  the  justice 
of  which,  at  least  to  the  ordinary  and 
uninstructed  mind,  certainly  seems  to 
need  explanation.  To  seize  one  man's 
goods  who  owes  nothing  to  any  one  to 
pay  the  debt  of  another  does  at  first 
sight  seem  a  breach  of  the  Eighth 
Commandment.  But  it  is  still  the 
law  in  England  as  to  agisted  cattle 
and  as  to  all  goods  except  such  as  are 
protected  by  the  Lodgers'  Act  of  very 
recent  times.  Aad  I  remember  very 
well  a  very  honourable  man,  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  rented  a  handsome  set  of 
rooms  in  London,  and  who  was  also 
landlord  of  a  large  farm  near  London. 
He  had  duly  paid  his  rent,  but  some 
valuable  property  of  bis  was  seized  by 
the  superior  landlord  of  the  house,  to 
whom  he  owed  nothing,  and  this  he 
thought  oppressive  and  unjust ;  but 
be  seized  without  a  pang  the  cattle  of 
a  man  who  owed  Turn  nothing  which 
had  been  agisted  on  land  occupied  by 
his  tenant,  who  owed  him  rent,  and 
this  he  maintained  to  be  a  just  and 
proper  exercise  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. I  have  not  invented  this  ex- 
ample. My  friend  was  a  very  intelli- 
gent man,  and  I  give  the  facts  as  an 
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instance  of  how  the  point  of  view  may 
distort  the  yision»  and  how  hacd  it  is 
for  even  the  beet  of  us  to  keep  the 
head  cool  and  the  mind  oncloaded. 
How  the  owner  of  the  agisted  cattle 
looked  upon  my  friend's  aeiasore  I 
may  guasa  perhaps,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

Again,  a  great  nobleman  or  a  mU- 
lionaire^  who  owns  half  the  land  in  a 
county,  hnngers  after  the  possession 
of  the  other  half ;  and  the  indulgence 
in  this  land-hunger  is  a  dignified  and 
honourable  taste,  inspired  by  high 
feeling  worthy  of  a  man  of  rank  and 
wealth,  and  by  all  means  to  be  en- 
couraged. A  poor  peasant  hungers 
after  tha  possession  of  a  few  acres 
which  he  oocupies,  but  hig  land-hunger 
for  that  which  is  to  him,  as  Lord 
Chaneellor  Blackbume  said,  a  necessity 
of  life>  for  the  soil  which  he  has  re- 
claimed^  and  for  the  hut  which  he  has 
built,  this  is  a  breach  of  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Decalogue,  something  be- 
tween petty  larceny  and  highway  rob- 
bery, to  be  condemned  of  all  well- 
educated  and  rightly-affected  men, 
forbidden  by  the  rules  of  political 
economy,  and  its  indulgence  to  be 
discouraged,  and,  as  far  as  may  be, 
made  impossible  by  law.  Yet  surely 
both  hungers  axe  alike  defensible,  alike 
permissible ;  nay,  perhaps  the  hunger 
of  the  peasant  is  the  better  of  the  two, 
so  far  as  the  desire  for  subsistence  is 
better  than  the  love  of  power. 

We  may  aamimB  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
changes  in  the  laws  of  property  or  the 
conditions  of  its  enjoyment  are  likely 
to  be  made^  or  ought  to  be  made,  ex- 
cept eithio'  with  the  consent  of  persons 
affected  by  the  change,  or  with  com- 
pensation if  his  assent  is  not  given. 
What  should  be  the  terms  of  com- 
pensation, and  whether  any  but  the 
actual  owners  of  property  should  re- 
ceive it,  are  details,  not  principle,  and 
it  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss 
them.  The  rule,  no  doubt,  will  always 
be  what  I  have  stated.  But  a  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  English  his- 
tory is  enough  to  tell  us  that  this  rule 
has  been  by  no  means  universally  ob- 


served ;  and  the  long  series  of  Parlia- 
mentary Besumptions  of  Grown  grants 
from  the  time  of  Henry  IIL.  to 
the  time  of  William  HI.  proves  this 
statement  beyond  question.  Soma 
of  these  Acts  were  no  doubt  procured 
by  the  kings  themselves;  but  some 
certainly  were  passed  by  no  means  to 
please  the-  reigning  Sovereign;  and 
when  the  lands  and  other  revenues 
allotted  for  the  service  of  the  King 
and  of  the  State  have  been  parted  with, 
Parliaments,  at  least  in  England,  have 
seldom  failed  to  relieve  and  to  restore 
affairs  by  Acts  of  Eesumption.  The 
whole  history  and  the  details  of  this 
question  are  to  be  found  in  a  small 
volume  published  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  William  IIL,  under  the 
title  of  '*  A  Discourse  upon  Grants 
and  Kesumptions."  I  quote  from  the 
second  edition  published  at  London  in 
the  year  1700.  ThA  author  of  it,  as 
I  am  informed  by  the  librarian  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  was  Dr.  Charles  Dave- 
nant,  son  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 
the  author  of  tho  much  praised  but 
little  read  poem  of  ''  Gkmdibert,''  who 
asserted  himself  to  be  the  son  of 
Shakespeare.  Dr.  Davenant  was  In- 
spector of  Plays,  and  his  work  was 
highly  praised  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
and  by  that  Duke  of  Grafton,  whom 
we  know  through  Junius*  Whether 
he  deserved,  in  all  his  writings,  the 
praise  they  gave  him,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say;  but  this  work  of  his  seemis 
to  me  to  be  full  of  information  col- 
lected from  sources  not  generally  or 
readily  accessible,  and  it  is  put  to- 
gether with  an  unusual  amount  of 
ability  and  literary  skilL  The  in- 
stances there  collected  seem  to  me  to 
show  with  great  fulness  of  authority, 
that  property  is  not  inherently  in  this 
.class  or  in  that,  in  this  man  or  in 
that,  that  laws  of  property  are,  like 
all  other  laws,  made  by  the  State  for 
the  State,  and  are  the  expression  of 
what  is  from  time  to  time  the  judg- 
ment of  that  cultivated  intelligence 
which,  in  a  free  country,  controls  and 
leads  the  opinion  of  the  State  upon  the 
various  subjects  of  its  laws. 
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It  is  very  true  that  all  change,  or 
almost  all  change,  of  the  laws  of 
property  affects  either  existing  rights, 
or  rights  which  reversioners  might 
naturally  regard  as  certainly  coming 
to  themselves.  This  is  a  reason  why, 
as  I  have  already  said,  every  such 
change  should  be  made  with  care  and 
tenderness,  without  unnecessary  dis- 
turbance, with  compensation  satis- 
factory, if  it  may  be,  even  to  the 
persons  unfavourably  affected  by  the 
change,  and  doing  no  violence  to  the 
great  principle,  that  right  must  not  be 
compassed  by  wrong,  nor  evil  done 
that  good  may  come  of  it.  But  it  is 
not  wrong  to  change  the  law  on  good 
reason  and  fair  terms  ;  it  is  not  evil  to 
vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  State 
over  that  which  is  being  employed  for 
its  destruction. 

I  have  spoken  in  the  abstract,  and 
have  discussed  principles,  and  not  de- 
tails, because  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  mischief  done  by  the  unquestioned 
assertion  of  so-called  principles,  which 
I  think  false  and  absurd,  and  which, 
if  admitted,  would  bind  us  down  with 
adamantine  chains  which  we  could 
never  break,  because  it  would  be 
immoral  even  to  attempt  to  remove 
them.  It  would  be  well  indeed  that 
all  owners  of  property  in  land  or 
money,  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest,  should  recognize  distinctly 
that  their  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  it 
must  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  ; 
Law,  whether  positive  or  prescriptive  ; 
Law  which  is  practical  and  intelligible  ; 
not  upon  anything  sacred,  or  mystical 
and  transcendental,  and  that  the  mode 
and  measure  of  their  enjoyment  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  State,  if  it 
injures  the  State,  can  no  more  be 
defended,  and  will  no  more  endure, 
than  can  any  other  public  mischief  or 
nuisance,  be  it  criminal  or  be  it  civil. 
All  this  will  be  found  insisted  upon  by 
the  great  writer,  Mr.  Austin,  to  whom 
I  have  more  than  once  referred,  and 
expressed  by  him  with  an  ability  which 
I  wish  for  in  vain,  and  an  authority 
to  which  I  can  make  no  pretension. 

It  is  no  doubt  often  said  that  to 


change  the  laws  of  property  involves, 
as  a  rule,  an  interference  with  free 
contract ;  and  that  to  interfere  with 
freedom  of  contract  is  a  miscbievous 
violation  of  one  of  the  elementary 
doctrines  of  political  economy.  I  am 
certainly  not  so  foolish  as  to  attack 
freedom  of  contract,  or  to  deny  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  soundest 
foundation  for  business  relations  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Nor  do  I 
question  that,  speaking  generally,  to 
interfere  with  it  is  mischievous  and 
demoralizing,  unjust  to  those  against 
whom  we  interfere,  and  injurious  to 
the  manliness  and  self-reliance  of  those 
in  whose  apparent  interest  the  inter- 
ference is  made.  But  freedom  of 
contract  implies  that  both  parties  to  it 
are  really,  and  not  nominally,  free. 
There  can  be  no  free  contract  between 
a  slave  and  his  owner;  none  with  a 
little  child  ;  none  where  one  party  to  a 
so-called  contract  can  impose,  and  the 
other  party  to  it  must  accept  its  terms, 
however  burdensome,  however  inhe- 
rently unjust.  Under  the  truck-system 
(I  speak,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  the 
evidence  given  before  the  last  Truck 
Commission,  and  from  the  yearly 
reports  of  the  inspectors  of  factories) 
it  is  possible  to  deliver  over  men  and 
women  into  a  degrading,  hopeless,  life- 
long slavery,  from  which  there  is 
practically  no  escape,  and  against 
which  there  is  practically  no  redress, 
by  so  arranging  the  payment  of  wages 
that  a  debt  is  created  which  can  never 
be  paid  off,  and  the  service  is  so 
hampered  that  it  cannot  be  relin- 
quished except  at  a  sacrifice,  always 
very  serious,  sometimes  absolutely 
ruinous.  The  forms  of  free  contract, 
however,  are  observed,  and  political 
economists  of  the  doctrinaire  oitler  wax 
hot,  and  almost  rise  into  eloquence  in 
denouncing  all  attempts  to  relieve  the 
modem  slave,  lest  the  sacrosanct  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  contract  should  be 
even  in  appearance  violated. 

But  what  is  free  will  in  a  contract 
— not  in  theological  or  metaphysical 
language,  but  in  plain  sense  and  ac- 
cording   to    common    understanding  I 
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Not  surely  where  a  man  is  in  the  old 
Homeric  phrase  ckcov  diKovri  ye  OvfiM,  a 
state  of  mind  as  ancient  as  Homer, 
and  as  modern  as  Lord  Tennyson. 
Aristotle,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  has 
collected  a  number  of  instances  in  which, 
though  the  will  is  nominally  free,  the 
action  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called 
voluntary;  and  Aristotle  might  have 
taught  our  politico -economical  friends 
with  a  wisdom  and  intelligence  which 
more  than  two  thousand  years  have 
not  availed  to  lessen,  that  a  contract 
nominally  free  may  be  a  cruel  instru- 
ment of  tyranny  and  oppression  to  be 
denounced  by  moralists  and  summarily 
set  aside  by  fair  and  just  laws  f  Where 
was  the  freedom  of  the  almsgiver  to 
the  soldier  in  "  Gil  Bias,"  who  "  had 
mounted  the  barrel  of  a  confounded 
long  carbine  on  two  cross  sticks,  and 
seemed  to  be  taking  aim  at"  him  of 
whom  he  begged,  and  who  ''received 
the  charity  of  those  quiet  subjects 
who  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse 
it "  ?  Where  the  freedom  of  Isaac  of 
York,  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  who  lent  his 
money  to  Prince  John  ?  "  But,  father," 
said  B«becca,  ''you  seemed  to  give 
the  gold  to  Prince  John  willingly." 
"  WUlingly  I  the  blotch  of  Egypt  upon 
him !  willingly  saidst  thou  f  ay,  as 
willingly  as  when  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons,  I  flung  over  my  merchandize 
to  lighten  the  ship  while  she  laboured 
in  the  tempest ;  robed  the  seething 
billows  in  my  choice  silks ;  perfumed 
their  briny  foam  with  myrrh  and 
aloes,  enriched  their  caverns  with  gold 
and  silver  work.  And  was  that  not 
an  hour  of  unutterable  misery  though 
my  own  hands  made  the  sacrifice  1^" 
Examples  and  quotations  might  be 
multiplied  without  end ;  these  are 
enough  to  show  that  there  is  no  free- 
dom of  contract  where  the  parties  are 
not  really  free,  and  to  make  us  say 
with  Mr.  Austin,  when  we  are  pressed 
not  to  interfere  with  contracts  which 
are  free  only  in  name,  lest  we  should 
infringe  this  sacred  principle,  that 
"  we  hope  we  are  not  to  have  our 
throats  crammed  with  rubbish  of  this 


sort."  Let  those  who  idolise  freedom 
of  contract  after  this  fashion  and  to 
this  extent  remember  what  they  gene- 
rally forget,  that  they  must,  in  con- 
sistency, denounce  every  statute  which 
allows  of  and  regulates  bankruptcy, 
from  James  YI.  of  Scotland  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

I  should  exhaust  your  patience  if  I 
were  to  extend  to  other  subjects  the 
treatment  I  have  endeavoured  to  apply 
to  .^a  few  of  those  matters  which  we 
meet  with  every  day,  on  which  it  is 
most  important  to  have  clear  ideas, 
but  as  to  which  we  have  constantly  to 
listen  to,  not  intelligent  argument,  not 
reasonable  and  discriminating  criti- 
cism, but  (if  I  may  slightly  vary  a 
phrase  which  promises  to  become 
famous)  "  the  dreary  drip  of  doctri- 
naire declamation."  What  I  have 
said  aspires  to  no  originality,  pretends 
to  no  depth.  It  is  commonplace 
enough,  but  I  hope  that  it  is  true. 
Indeed,  the  things  I  have  insisted  on 
appear  to  me  so  trite  that,  to  judge  by 
what  I  hear  around  me,  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  they  are  true.  "  That 
a  thing  is  true,"  says  Cardinal  New- 
man, "  is  no  reason  that  it  should  be 
said,  but  that  it  should  be  done; 
that  it  should  be  acted  upon,  that  it 
should  be  made  our  own  inwardly. 
Let  us  aim,"  he  goes  on,  "  at  meaning 
what  we  say,  and  saying  what  we 
mean  ;  let  us  aim  at  knowing  when  we 
understand  a  thing,  and  when  we  do 
not."  "  Iterations,"  says  another  great 
man  (Lord  Bacon),  "  are  commonly  loss 
of  time :  but  there  is  no  such  gain  of 
time  as  to  iterate  often  the  state  of  the 
questiony  for  it  chaseth  away  many  a 
frivolous  speech  as  it  cometh  forth." 

I  have  tried  to  put  a  few  things  as 
they  really  are,  to  state  them  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  unobscured  by 
passion,  undistorted  by  prejudice.  I 
wish  I  may  have  in  the  smallest  degree 
mitigated  controversy  by  clearing  the 
view  of  its  subjects ;  or  even  made  a 
man  here  and  there  think  better  of  an 
opponent  by  a  more  accurate  under- 
standing of  what  it  is  which  he 
opposes.      In    these    days    of    fierce 
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dispute  it  is  something  to  ascertain 
the  limits  within  which  we  are  to 
contend,  something  to  be  aesored  that 
the  contest  is  on  matters  which  leave 
the  great  foundations  on  which  society 
is  built  as  secure  as  ever  and  entirely 
unasflailed.  It  may  serve  in  fiome 
humble  fashion  to  assuage  anger, 
mitigate  dislike,  enlarge  and  deepen 
charity.  There  is  enough  of  evil  in 
the  world,  enough  of  hatred  amongst 
men,  enough  &l  absolutely  essential 
difference.  Let  all  who  mean  the 
same  thing,  though  they  may  not  use 
the  same  words,  strive  to  clear  their 
minds,  and  as  a  consequence  make  less 
of  their  differences  and  more  of  their 
sympathies. 

''£8t  hominum  sors  ista ;  magis  felicibus  at 
mors 
Sit  cita,  cum  miseros  vita  diama  necat," 

is  the  pathetic  complaint  of  Avienus ; 


btit  we  may  do  something  to  mitigate 
the  melancholy  of  Hfe  if  we  can  allay 
animosity,  soften  asperity,  lead  men  to 
realize  the  true  proportions  of  con- 
troversy, and  dispute  when  they  must 
dispute^  with  fiaimess,  conrtesy,  and 
good  temper.  To  oontribute  to  this 
end  in  the  humblest  measure  has  been 
my  object  to-night,  and  I  now  thank 
you  heiftTtily  for  your  patience,  which, 
like  other  virtues,  has  been  its  own 
sole  reward ;  and  end  by  adopting  the 
noble  words  of  the  great  speech  of 
^schines,  no  dcmbt  unconsciously  imi- 
tated in  the  last  verses  of  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees — "Here  I  will 
make  an  end ;  and  if  well,  it  is  that 
which  I  desired ;  but  if  slenderiy  and 
meanly,  it  is  that  which  I  could  attain 
unto." 

Coleridge. 


KoTE. — It  is  perhaps  efficiently  obvious  ;  bnt  I  wish  it  to  be  remembeped  by  any  reader 
of  this  paper  that  everything  cannot  be  said  at  once  ;  and  that  the  assertion  of  cme  proposition 
does  not  involve  the  denial  of  another  which  is  dififerent  from  it,  unless  the  latter  be  also 
inconsistent  with  and  contradictory  to  the  former. 
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V. 

Gaston    Pbobebt  made   his    plan, 
imparting  it  to  no  one  but  his  friend 
Waterlow,    whose     help     indeed    he 
needed  to  carry  it  out.    These  confi- 
dences cost  him  something,  for  the  clever 
yonng  painter  found  his  predicament 
amusing  and  made  no  scruple  of  show- 
ing it.     Probert  was  too  much  in  love, 
however   to   be    discountenanced    by 
sarcasm.       This     fact    is    the    more 
noteworthy  as  he  knew  that  Waterlow 
scoffed  at  him  for  a  purpose — had   a 
theory  that  that  kiud  of  treatment 
would  be  salutary.    The  French  taste 
was  in  Waterlow's  "  manner,"  but  it 
had  not  yet  coloured  his  view  of  the 
relations  of    a  young  man  of    spirit 
with   parents  and   pastors.     He  was 
Gallic  to  the  tip  of  his  finest  brush, 
but  the  humour  of  his  early  American 
education  could  not  fail   to  obtrude 
itself  in  discussion  with  a  friend  in 
whose  life  the  princi^e  of  authority 
played  so  large  a  part.     He  accused 
Probert  of  being  afraid  of  his  sisters, 
which  was  a  crude  way  (and  he  knew 
it),  of  alluding  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
conception  of  the  family  among  people 
who  had  adopted,   and  had    even  to 
Waterlow's  sense,    as  the  phrase  is, 
improved  upon,  the  usages  of  France. 
That  did  injustice  (and  this  the  artist 
also'knew),  to  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
bond  which  united  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Probert,  who  were 
each  for  all  and  all  for  each.     Family 
feeling  among  them  was  not  a  tyranny, 
but    a   religion,    and    in  regard    to 
Mesdames  de  Br^court,  de  Cliche  and 
de  Douves  what    Gaston  was    most 
afraid  of  was  seeming  to  them  not  to 
love  them.  Nonetheless  Charles  Water- 
low,  who  thought  he  had    charming 
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parts,  held  that  the  best  way  had  not 
been  taken  to  make  a  man  of  him,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  the  painter  some- 
times endeavoured  to  repair  this  mishap 
was  altogether  benevolent,  though  the 
form  was  frequently  rough.  Waterlow 
combined  in  an  odd  manner  many  of 
the  forms  of  the  Parisian  studio  with 
the  moral  and  social  ideals  of  Brooklyn, 
Long  Island,  where  his  first  seeds  had 
been  implanted. 

Gaston  Probert  desired  nothing 
better  than  to  be  a  man ;  what 
bothered  him  (and  it  is  perhaps  a  proof 
that  his  instinct  was  gravely  at  fault), 
was  a  certain  vagueness  as  to  the 
constituents  of  this  personage.  He 
should  be  made  more  nearly,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  a  brute  were  he  to 
sacrifice  in  such  an  effort  the  decencies 
and  pieties — holy  things  all  of  them — 
in  which  he  had  been  reared.  It  was 
very  well  for  Waterlow  to  say  that  to 
be  a  genuine  man  it  was  necessary  to  be 
a  little  of  a  brute;  his  friend  was  willing, 
in  theory,  to  assent  even  to  that.  The 
difficulty  was  in  application,  in  practice 
—as  to  which  the  painter  declared 
that  all  that  would  be  simple  enough 
if  it  only  didn't  take  so  much  account 
of  the  marchioness,  the  countess  and — 
what  was  the  other  one  I — ^the  duchess. 
These  young  amenities  were  exchanged 
between  the  pair  (while  Gaston  ex- 
plained, almost  as  eagerly  as  if  he 
were  scoring  a  point,  that  the  other 
one  was  only  a  bceronne),  <iuring  that 
brief  journey  to  Spain  of  which  men- 
tion has  already  been  made,  during 
the  later  weeks  of  the  summer,  after 
their  return  (the  young  men  spent  a 
fortnight  together,  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany),  and  above  all  during  the 
autumn,  when  they  were  settled  in 
Paris  for  the  winter,  when  Mr.  Dosson 
had  reappeared,  according  to  the  en- 
gagement with  his  daughters,  when  the 
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Bittings  for  the  portrait  had  multi- 
plied (the  painter  was  unscrupulous  as 
to  the  number  he  demanded),  and  the 
work  itself,  born  under  a  happy  star, 
took  on  more  and  more  the  aspect  of  a 
masterpiece.  It  was  at  Grenada  that 
Gaston  really  broke  out;  there,  one 
balmy  night,  he  communicated  to  his 
companion  that  he  would  marry 
Francina  Dosson  or  would  never 
marry  any  one.  The  declaration  was 
the  more  striking  as  it  came  after  an 
interval :  many  days  had  elapsed  since 
their  separation  from  the  young  lady 
and  many  new  and  beautiful  objects 
had  engaged  their  attention.  It  ap- 
peared that  poor  Frobert  had  been 
thinking  of  her  all  the  while,  and  he 
let  his  friend  know  that  it  was  that 
dinner  at  St.  Germain  that  had  finish- 
ed him.  What  she  had  been  there 
Waterlow  himself  had  seen  :  he  would 
not  controvert  the  proposition  that  she 
had  been  irresistible. 

In  November,  in  Paris  (it  was 
months  and  weeks  before  the  artist 
began  to  please  himself),  the  enamoured 
youth  came  very  often  to  the  Avenue 
de  Yilliers,  toward  the  end  of  a  sitting; 
and  until  it  was  finished,  not  to  dis- 
turb the  lovely  model,  he  cultivated  con- 
versation with  the  elder  sister  :  Gaston 
Probert  was  capable  of  that.  Delia  was 
always  there  of  course,  but  Mr.  Dosson 
had  not  once  turned  up,  and  the  news- 
paper man  happily  appeared  to  have 
taken  himself  olE.  The  new  aspirant 
learned  in  fact  from  Miss  Dosson  that 
a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  his  journal  had 
recalled  him  to  the  seat  of  that  publi- 
cation. When  the  young  ladies  had 
gone  (and  when  he  didn't  go  with 
them — he  accompanied  them  not 
rarely),  the  visitor  was  almost  lyrical 
in  his  appreciation  of  his  friend's  work  ; 
he  had  no  jealousy  of  the  insight  which 
enabled  him  to  reconstitute  the  girl 
on  canvas  with  that  perfection.  He 
knew  that  Waterlow  painted  her  too 
well  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and  that  if 
he  himself  could  have  attacked  her  in 
that  fashion  he  wouldn't  have  wanted 
to  marry  her.  She  bloomed  there,  on 
the  easel,  as  brightly  as  in  life,  and 


the  artist  had  caught  the  sweet  essence 
of  her  beauty.  It  was  exactly  the  way 
in  which  her  lover  would  have  chosen 
that  she  should  be  represented,  and  yet 
it  had  required  A  perfectly  independent 
hand.  Gaston  Probert  mused  on  this 
mystery  and  somehow  felt  proud  of 
the  picture,  though  it  was  as  little  his 
property,  as  yet,  as  the  young  lady 
herself  was. 

When,  in  December,  he  told  Watw- 
low  of  his  plan  of  campaign  the  latter 
said,  '<  I  will  do  anything  in  the  world 
you  like — anything  yon  think  will 
help  you — ^but  it  passes  me,  my  dear 
fellow,  why  in  the  world  yon  don't  go 
to  them  and  say,  '  I've  seen  a  girl  who 
is  as  good  as  cake  and  as  pretty  as 
fire,  she  exactly  suits  me,  I've  taken 
time  to  think  of  it  and  I  know  what  I 
want :  therefore  I  propose  to  make  her 
my  wife.  If  you  happen  to  like  her, 
so  much  the  better ;  if  you  don't,  be  so 
good  as  to  keep  it  to  yourselves.'  That 
is  much  the  most  excellent  way.  Why, 
gracious  heaven,  all  these  mysteries 
and  machinations  1 " 

"  Oh,  you  don't  understand,  yon  don't 
understand  ! "  sighed  Gaston  Probert, 
with  many  wrinkles  on  his  brow. 
*'  One  can't  break  with  one's  traditions 
in  an  hour,  especially  when  there  is  so 
much  in  them  that  one  likes.  I  sha'n't 
love  her  more  if  they  like  her,  but  I 
shall  love  them  more,  and  I  care  about 
that.  You  talk  as  a  man  who  has 
nothing  to  consider.  I  have  every- 
thing to  consider — and  I  am  glad  I 
have.  My  pleasure  in  marrying  her 
will  be  double  if  my  father  and  my 
sisters  accept  her,  and  I  shall  greatly 
enjoy  working  out  the  business  (^ 
bringing  them  round." 

There  were  moments  when  Charles 
Waterlow  resented  the  very  termin- 
ology of  his  friend  :  he  hated  to  hear 
a  man  talk  about  the  woman  he  loved 
being  "  accepted."  If  one  accepted  her 
one's  self  or,  rather,  were  accepted  by 
her,  that  ended  the  matter,  and  the 
effort  to  bring  round  those  who  gave 
her  the  cold  shoulder  was  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  self-respect.  Probert  ex- 
plained that  of  course  he  knew  his 
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relatives  would  only  have  to  know 
Francina  to  like  her,  to  delight  in  her ; 
but  that  to  know  her  they  would  first 
have  to  make  her  acquaintance.  This 
was  the  delicate  point,  for  social  com- 
merce with  such  people  as  Mr.  Dosson 
and  Delia  was  not  in  the  least  in  their 
usual  line,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
disconnect  the  poor  girl  from  her 
appendages.  Therefore  the  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  approached  by  an  oblique 
movement :  it  would  never  do  to  march 
straight  up  to  it.  The  wedge  should 
have  a  narrow  end,  and  Gaston  was 
ready  to  declare  that  he  had  found  it. 
His  sister  Susan  was  another  name  for 
it :  he  would  break  her  in  first,  and 
she  would  help  him  to  break  in  the 
others.  She  was  his  favourite  relation, 
his  intimate  friend,  and  the  most 
modern,  the  most  Parisian  and  in- 
flammable member  of  the  family.  She 
was  not  reasonable  but  she  was  per- 
ceptive; she  had  imagination  and 
humour  and  was  capable  of  generosity 
and  enthusiasm  and  even  of  infatua- 
tion. She  had  had  her  own  infatuations 
and  ought  to  allow  for  those  of  others. 
She  wouldn't  like  the  Dossons,  super- 
ficially, any  better  than  his  father  or 
than  Margaret  or  Jane  (he  called  these 
ladies  by  their  English  names,  but 
for  themselves,  their  husbands,  their 
friends  and  each  other  they  were 
Suzanne,  Marguerite  and  Jeanne) ;  but 
there  was  a  considerable  chance  that 
he  might  induce  her  to  take  his  point 
of  view.  She  was  as  fond  of  beauty 
and  of  the  arts  as  he  was :  this  was 
one  of  their  bonds  of  union.  She 
appreciated  highly  Charles  Waterlow's 
talent,  and  there  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  his  painting  her  portrait : 
it  is  true  her  husband  vie  wed  the  project 
with  so  much  colder  an  eye  that  it 
had  not  been  carried  out. 

According  to  Gaston's  plan  she  was 
to  come  to  the  Avenue  de  Yilliers  to 
see  what'  the  artist  had  done  for  Miss 
Francie ;  her  brother  was  to  have 
stimulated  her  curiosity  by  his  rhap- 
sodies, in  advance,  rhapsodies  bearing 
wholly  upon  the  work  itself,  the 
example  of   Waterlow's   powers,   and 
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not  upon  the  young  lady,  whom  he 
was  not  to  let  her  know  at  first  that  he 
had  so  much  as  seen.  Just  at  the  last, 
just  before  her  visit,  he  was  to  tell  her 
that  he  had  met  the  girl  (at  the 
studio),  and  that  she  was  as  remark- 
able in  her  way  as  the  picture.  Seeing 
the  picture  and  hearing  this,  Mme.  de 
Brecourt,  as  a  disinterested  lover  of 
charming  impressions,  would  express  a 
desire  also  to  enjoy  a  sight  of  so  rare 
a  creature ;  upon  which  Waterlow  was 
to  say  that  that  would  be  easy  if  she 
would  come  in  some  day  when  Miss 
Francie  was  sitting.  He  would  give 
her  two  or  three  dates  and  Gaston 
would  see  that  she  didn't  let  the  oppor- 
tunity pass.  She  would  return  alone 
(this  time  he  wouldn't  go  with  her), 
and  she  would  be  as  much  struck  as 
he  hoped.  Everything  depended  on 
that,  but  it  couldn't  fail.  The  girl 
would  have  to  captivate  her,  but  the 
girl  could  be  trusted,  especially  if  she 
didn't  know  who  the  demonstrative 
French  lady  was,  with  her  fine  plain 
face,  her  hair  so  flaxen  as  to  be  nearly 
white,  her  vividly  red  lips  and  pro- 
tuberant, light-coloured  eyes.  Water- 
low  was  to  do  no  introducing  and  to 
reveal  the  visitor's  identity  only  after 
she  had  gone.  This  was  a  charge  he 
grumbled  at ;  he  called  the  whole  busi- 
ness an  odious  comedy,  but  his  friend 
knew  that  if  he  undertook  it  he  would 
acquit  himself  honourably.  After 
Mme.  de  Br^court  had  been  captivated 
(the  question  of  whether  Francie  would 
be  so  received,  in  advance,  no  con- 
sideration), her  brother  would  throw 
off  the  mask  and  convince  her  that 
she  must  now  work  with  him.  Another 
meeting  would  be  arranged  for  her 
with  the  girl  (in  which  each  would 
appear  in  her  proper  character),  and  in 
short  the  plot  would  thicken. 

Gaston  Probert's  forecast  of  his 
difficulties  revealed  a  considerable 
faculty  for  analysis,  but  that  was  not 
rare  enough  in  the  French  composition 
of  things  to  make  his  companion  stare. 
He  brought  Suzanne  de  Br(^court,  she 
was  enchanted  with  the  portrait  of  the 
little  American,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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drama  began  to  follow  in  its  order. 
Mme.  de  Br6court  raved  to  Water- 
low's  face  (she  had  no  opinions  behind 
people's  backs) »  about  his  mastery  of 
his  craft ;  she  could  say  Mattering 
things  to  a  man  with  an  assurance 
altogether  her  own.  She  was  the  re- 
verse of  egotistic  and  never  spoke  of 
herself  )  her  success  in  life  sprang  from 
a  much  cleverer  selection  of  her  pro- 
nouns. Waterlow,  who  liked  her  and 
wanted  to  paint  her  ugliness  (it  was 
BO  charming,  as  he  would  make  it), 
had  two  opinions  about  her — one  of 
which  was  that  she  knew  a  hundred 
times  less  than  she  thought  (and  even 
than  her  brother  thought),  of  what 
she  talked  about;  and  the  other  that 
she  was  after  all  not  such  a  humbug 
as  she  seemed.  She  passed  in  her 
family  for  a  shameless  Hadical  and 
Bohemian ;  she  picked  up  expressions 
out  of  newspapers,  but  her  hands  and 
feet  were  celebrated,  and  her  behaviour 
was  not.  That  of  her  sisters,  as  well, 
had  never  been  effectively  exposed. 

''But  she  must  be  chaiming,  your 
young  lady,"  she  said  to  Gaston,  while 
she  turned  her  head  this  way  and  that 
as  she  stood  before  Francie's  image. 
''  She  looks  like  a  piece  of  sculpture — 
or  something  cast  in  silver — of  the  time 
of  Francis  the  First ;  something  of 
Jean  Goujon  or  Germain  Pilon."  The 
young  men  exchanged  a  glance,  for 
this  happened  to  be  a  capital  com- 
parison, and  Gaston  replied,  in  a 
detached  way,  that  she  was  well  worth 
seeing. 

He  went  in  to  have  a  cup  of  tea 
with  his  sister  on  the  day  he  knew 
she  would  have  paid  her  second  visit 
to  the  studio,  and  the  first  words  she 
greeted  him  with  were — "  But  she  is 
admirable,  your  little  girl — admirable, 
admirable  I  "  There  was  a  lady  calling 
in  the  Place  Beauvau  at  the  moment 
— old  Mme.  d'Outreville,  and  she 
naturally  asked  who  was  the  object 
of  such  enthusiasm.  Gaston  suffered 
Susan  to  answer  this  question;  he 
wanted  to  hear  what  she  would  say. 
She  described  the  girl  almost  as  well 
as  he  would  have  done,  from  the  point 


of  view  of  the  plastic,  with  a  hundred 
technical  and  critical  terms,  and  the 
old  lady  listened  in  silence,  solemnly, 
rather  coldly,  as  if  she  thought  such 
talk  a  good  deal  of  a  galimalias :  she 
belonged  to  the  old-fashioned  school, 
and  held  that  a  young  lady  was  suS^ 
ciently  catalogued  when  it  was  said 
that  she  had  a  dazzling  complexion 
or  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world. 

'*  Quest'Ce  qus  c'est  qvA  cctU  mer- 
veille  ?  "  she  inquired ;  to  which  Mme. 
de  Brecourt  replied  that  it  was  a  little 
American  whom  her  brother  had  dug 
up.  ''  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  her,  may  one  ask  t ''  Mme.  d'Outre- 
ville demanded,  looking  at  Gaston 
Frobert  with  an  eye  which  seemed  to 
read  his  secret,  so  that  for  half  a 
minute  he  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out :  ''  I  propose  to  marry  her — 
there  1 "  But  he  contained  himself, 
only  mentioning  for  the  present  that 
he  aspired  to  ascertain  to  what  uses 
she  was  adapted ;  meanwhile,  he  added, 
he  expected  to  look  at  her  a  good  deal, 
in  the  measure  in  which  she  would 
allow  him.  ''  Ah,  that  may  take  you 
far  I "  the  old  lady  exclaimed,  as  she 
got  up  to  go ;  and  Gaston  glanced  at 
his  sister,  to  see  if  this  idea  struck  her 
too.  But  she  appeared  a]m.ost  pro- 
vokingly  exempt  from  alarm. :  if  she 
had  been  suspicious  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  make  his  confession.  When 
he  came  back  from  accompanying  Mme. 
d'Outreville  to  her  carriage  he  asked 
her  if  the  girl  at  the  studio  had  known 
who  she  was  and  if  she  had  been 
frightened.  Mme.  de  Brecourt  stared ; 
she  evidently  thought  that  that  kind 
of  sensibility  implied  an  initiation 
which  a  little  American,  accidentally 
encountered,  couldn't  possibly  have. 
''  Why  should  she  be  frightened  t  She 
wouldn't  be  even  if  she  had  known 
who  I  was  :  much  less  therefore  when 
I  was  nothing  for  her.'' 

"  Oh,  you  were  not  nothing  for  her  1" 
Gaston  declared  ;  and  when  his  sister 
rejoined  that  he  was  too  amiable  he 
brought  out  his  revelation.  He  had 
seen  the  young  lady  more  often  than 
he  had  told  her ;  he  had  particularly 
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wished  that  sits  should  see  her.  Kow 
he  wanted  his  father  and  Jane  and 
Margaret  to  do  the  same,  and  ahove 
all  he  wanted  them  to  like  her,  even 
as  she,  Susan,  liked  her.  He  was  de- 
lighted that  she  had  been  captivated — 
he  had  been  captivated  himself.  Mme. 
de  Br^coart  protested  that  she  had 
resei*ved  her  independence  of  judgment, 
and  he  rejoined  that  if  she  hsul  thought 
Miss  Dosson  repulsive  she  might  have 
expressed  it  in  another  way.  When 
she  inquired  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about  and  what  he  wanted  them 
all  to  do  with  her,  he  said  :  "I  want 
you  to  treat  her  kindly,  tenderly,  for 
such  as  you  see  her  I  am  thinking  of 
making  her  my  wife.'' 

**  Mercy  oh  us — you  haven't  asked 
her  ?  "  cried  Mme.  de  Br6court. 

*'No,  but  I  have  asked  her  sister 
what  she  would  say,  and  she  tells  me 
there  would  be  no  difficulty." 

**  Her  sister  ? — the  little  woman  with 
the  big  head  r' 

"  Her  head  is  rather  out  of  drawing, 
but  it  isn't  a  part  of  the  affair.  She 
is  very  inoiSensive,  and  she  would  be 
devoted  to  me." 

*^  For  heaven's  sake  then  keep 
quiet.  She  is  as  common  as  a  visit- 
ing-card." 

"  Not  when  you  kjiow  her.  Besides, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Francie. 
You  couldn't  find  words  enough  a 
moment  ago  to  say  that  Francie  is 
exquisite,  and  now  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  stick  to  that.  Come,  be 
intelligent  I  " 

"  Do  you  call  her  by  her  little  name, 
like  thatr'  Mme.  de  Br6court  asked, 
giving  him  another  cup  of  tea. 

"Only  to  you.  She  is  perfectly 
simple.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  better.  And  think  of  the 
delight  of  having  that  charming  object 
before  one's  eyes — always,  always  I 
It  makes  a  di&rent  thing  of  the 
future." 

*'  My  poor  child,"  said  Mme.  de 
Br^court,  "  you  can't  pick  up  a  wife 
like  that — the  first  little  American 
that  comes  along.  You  know  I 
hoped   you  wouldn't  marry   at  all — 


what  a  pity  I  think  it — for  a  man.  At 
any  rate,  if  you  expect  us  to  like  Miss 
— what's  her  name? — Miss  Francie, 
all  I  can  say  is  we  won't.  We  can't !  " 
^'I  shall  marry  her  then  without 
your  approbation." 

"  Very  good.  But  if  she  deprives 
you  of  that  (you  have  always  had  it, 
you  are  used  to  it,  it's  a  part  of  your 
life),  you  will  hate  her  at  the  end  of  a 
month." 

"  1  don't  care.  I  shall  have  had  my 
month." 

"  And  she — poor  thing  ?" 
"  Poor  thing,  exactly !  You  will 
begin  to  pity  her,  and  that  will  make 
you  cultivate  her,  and  that  will  make 
you  find  how  adorable  she  is.  Then 
you'll  like  her,  then  you'll  love  her, 
then  you'll  see  how  discriminating  I 
have  been,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy 
together  again." 

"  But  how  can  you  possibly  know, 
with  such  people,  what  you  have  got 
hold  of  1 " 

^*  By  having  the  sense  of  delicate 
things.  You  pretend  to  have  it,  and 
yet  in  such  a  case  as  this  you  try  to 
be  stupid.  Give  that  up  ;  you  might 
as  well  first  as  last,  for  the  girl's  an 
irresistible  fact,  and  it  will  be  better 
to  accept  her  than  to  let  her  accept 
you." 

Gaston's  sister  asked  him  if  Miss 
Dosson  had  a  fortune,  and  he  said  he 
knew  nothing  about  that.  Her  father 
apparently  was  rich,  but  he  didn't 
mean  to  ask  for  a  penny  with  her. 
American  fortunes  moreover  were 
the  last  things  to  count  upon :  they 
had  seen  too  many  examples  of  that. 
"Papa  will  never  listen  to  that," 
Mme.  de  Br^court  replied. 
"  Listen  to  what  1 " 
"  To  your  not  finding  out — to  your 
not  asking  for  settlements — comme 
cela  se/ait,^' 

"Excuse  me,  papa  will  find  out 
for  himself;  and  he  will  know  per- 
fectly whether  to  ask  or  whether  to 
leave  it  alone.  That's  the  sort  of 
thing  he  does  know.  And  he  also 
knows  perfectly  that  I  am  very 
difficult  to  place." 
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"  To  place  ?  " 

"To  find  a  wife  for.  I'm  neither 
fish  nor  flesh.  I  have  no  country,  no 
career,  no  future  ;  I  ofEer  nothing  ;  I 
bring  nothing.  What  position  under 
the  sun  do  I  confer?  There's  a 
fatuity  in  our  talking  as  if  we  could 
make  grand  terms.  You  and  the 
others  are  well  enough :  qui  prend 
nia/ri  prend  jxiys,  and  you  have  names 
which  (at  least  so  your  husbands  say) 
are  tremendously  illustrious.  But 
papa  and  I — I  ask  you ! '' 

"As  a  family  tmus  sommes  trea- 
hien^**  said  Mme.  de  Br^ourt.  "  You 
know  what  we  are — ^it  doesn't  need 
any  explanation.  We  are  as  good  as 
anything  there  is,  and  have  always 
been  thought  so.  You  might  do  any- 
thing you  like." 

"  Well,  I  shall  never  like  to  marry 
a  Frenchwoman." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  !  "  Mme.  de 
Br^court  exclaimed. 

"  No  sister  of  mine  is  really 
French,"  returned  the  young  man. 

"No  brother  of  mine  is  really  mad. 
Many  whomever  you  like,"  Susan 
went  on ;  "  only  let  her  be  the  best 
of  her  kind.  Let  her  be  a  lady. 
Trust  me,  I've  studied  life.  That's 
the  only  thing  that's  safe." 

"Francie  is  the  equal  of  the  first 
lady  in  the  land." 

"  With  that  sister— with  that  hat  ] 
Never — never  !  " 

"What's  the  matter  with  her 
hat  1 " 

"  The  sister's  told  a  story.  It  was 
a  document — it  described  them,  it 
classed  them.  And  such  a  dialect  as 
they  speak ! " 

"  My  dear,  her  English  is  quite  as 
good  as  yours.  You  don't  even 
know  how  bad  yours  is,"  said  Gaston 
Probert. 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  '  Parus,'  and  I 
never  asked  an  Englishman  to  marry 
me.  You  know  what  our  feelings 
are,"  his  companion  pursued;  "our 
convictions,  our  susceptibilities.  We 
may  be  wrong — we  may  be  hollow — 
we  may  be  pretentious ;  we  may  not 
be  able  to  say  on  what  it  all  rests  ; 


but  there  we  are,  and  the  fact  is  in- 
surmountable. It  is  simply  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  live  with  vulgar  people. 
It's  a  defect  no  doubt,  it's  an  immense 
inconvenience,  and  in  the  days  we  live 
in  its  sadly  against  one's  interest. 
But  we  are  made  like  that  and  we 
must  understand  ourselves.  It's  of 
the  very  essence  of  our  nature,  and  of 
yours  exactly  as  much  as  of  nune  or 
of  that  of  the  others.  Don't  make  a 
mistake  about  it,  or  you'll  prepare  for 
yourself  a  bitter  futura  I  know 
what  becomes  of  us.  We  suffer,  we 
go  through  tortures,  we  die  I  " 

The  accent  of  passionate  prophecy 
was  in  Mme.  de  Brecourt's  voice,  but 
her  brother  made  her  no  immediate 
answer,  only  indulging  restlessly  in 
several  turns  about  the  room.  At 
last  he  remarked,  taking  up  his  hat, 
"  I  shall  come  to  an  understanding 
with  her  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day, 
about  this  hour,  I  shall  bring  her  to 
see  you.  Meanwhile  please  say  nothing 
to  any  one." 

Mme.  de  Br^court  looked  at  him  a 
moment.  He  had  his  hand  on.  the 
knob  of  the  door.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  her  father's  appearing  rich  t 
That's  such  a  vague  term.  What  do 
you  suppose  his  means  to  be  9  " 

"  Ah,  that's  a.  question  ahe  would 
never  ask  I "  cried  the  young  man, 
passing  out. 


VI. 


The  next  morning  he  found  himself 
sitting  on  one  of  the  red  satin  sofas 
beside  Mr.  Dosson,  in  this  gentleman's 
private  room  at  the  Hdtel  de 
I'dnivers  et  de  Cheltenham.  Delia 
and  Francie  had  established  their 
father  in  the  old  quarters ;  they  ex- 
pected to  spend  the  winter  in  Paris, 
but  they  had  not  taken  independent 
apartments,  for  they  had  an  idea  that 
when  you  lived  that  way  it  was  grand 
but  lonely — you  didn't  meet  people  on 
the  staircase.  The  temperature  was 
now  such  as  to  deprive  the  good  gen- 
tleman of  his  usual  resource  of  sitting 
in  the  court,  and  he  had  not  yet  dis- 
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covered  an  effective  substitute  for  this 
recreation.     Without   Mr.   Flack,   at 
the  caf6s,  he  felt  too  much*  like  a  non- 
consumer.     But  he  was  patient  and 
ruminant;    Gaston   Probert   grew  to 
like  him  and  tried  to  invent  amuse- 
ments  for  him,  took  him  to  see  the 
great   markets,  the   sewers  and    the 
Bank  of  France,  and  put  him  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  a  beautiful  pair  of 
horses  (it  is  perhaps  not  superfluous 
to    say   that    this    was    a    perfectly 
straight  proceeding  on  the  youug man's 
XMtrt),  which  Mr.  Dosson,  little  as  he 
resembled  a  sporting  character,  found 
it  a  welcome  pastime   on  fine  after- 
noons to  drive,  with  a  highly  scien- 
tific hand,  from  a  smart  Am^ricaine, 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.    There  was 
a  reading-room  at  the  banker's,  where 
he  spent  hours  engaged  in  a  manner 
best  known  to  himself,  and  he  shared 
the  great  interest,  the  constant  topic 
of  his  daughters — the   portrait  that 
was  going  forward  in  the  Avenue  de 
Villiers.     This  was  the  subject  round 
which  the  thoughts  of  these  young 
ladies  clustered  and  their  activity  re- 
volved :  it  gave  a  large  scope  to  their 
faculty    for    endless    repetition,    for 
monotonous  insistence,  for  vague  and 
aimless  discussion.     On  leaving  Mme. 
de  Br^court  Francie's  lover  had  writ- 
ten to  Delia  that  he  desired  half  an 
hour's  private  conversation  with  her 
father  on  the   morrow  at    half-past 
eleven ;  his  impatience  forbade  him  to 
wait  for  a  more  canonical  hour.     He 
asked  her  to  be  so  good  as  to  arrange 
that  Mr.  Dosson  should  be  there  to 
receive  him  and  to  keep  Francie  out 
of  the  way.     Delia  acquitted  herself 
to  the  letter. 

"Well,  sir,  what  have  you  got  to 
show?"  asked  Francie's  father,  lean- 
ing far  back  on  the  sofa  and  moving 
nothing  but  his  head,  and  that  very 
little,  towards  his  interlocutor.  Pro- 
bert was  placed  sidewise,  a  hand  on 
each  knee,  almost  facing  him,  on  the 
edge  of  the  seat. 

"  To  show,  sir — what  do  you  mean?" 

"  What  do  you  do  for  a  living  ? 
How  do  you  subsist  ?  '* 

**  Oh,  comfortably  enough.   Of  course 


it  would  be  criminal  in  you  not  to 
satisfy  yourself  on  that  point.  My 
income  is  derived  from  three  sources. 
First,  some  property  left  me  by  my 
dear  mother.  Second,  a  legacy  from 
my  poor  brother,  who  had  inherited  a 
small  fortune  from  an  old  relation  of 
ours  who  took  a  great  fancy  to  him 
(he  went  to  America  to  see  her),  and 
which  he  divided  among  the  four  of 
us  in  the  will  he  made  at  the  time  of 
the  war." 

"The  war  !  what  war  ? "  asked  Mr, 
Dosson. 

"  Why  the  Franco-German " 

"Oh,  tluU  old  war!"  And  Mr. 
Dosson  almost  laughed.  **  Well  ?  "  he 
softly  continued. 

"  Then  my  father  is  so  good  as  to 
make  me  a  little  allowance ;  and  some 
day  I  shall  have  more — from  him." 

Mr.  Dosson  was  silent  a  moment; 
then  he  observed,  "  Why,  you  seem 
to  have  fixed  it  so  you  live  mostly  on 
other  folks." 

"  I  shall  never  attempt  to  live  on 
you,  sir  I  "  This  was  spoken  with 
some  vivacity  by  our  young  man ;  he 
felt  the  next  moment  that  lie  had 
said  something  that  might  provoke  a 
retort.  But  his  companion  only  re- 
joined, mildly,  impersonally : 

"  Well,  I  guess  there  won't  be  any 
trouble  about  that.  And  what  does 
my  daughter  say  ? " 

"  I  haven't  spoken  to  her  yet." 

"  Haven't  spoken  to  her  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  more  orthodox  to 
break  ground  with  you  first." 

"Well,  when  I  was  after  Mrs. 
Dosson  I  guess  I  spoke  to  her  quick 
enough,"  Francie's  father  said,  hu- 
morously. There  was  an  element  of 
reproach  in  this,  and  Gaston  Probert 
was  mystified,  for  the  inquiry  about 
his  means,  a  moment  before,  had  been 
in  the  nature  of  a  challenge.  "  How'll 
you  feel  if  she  won't  have  you,  after 
you  have  exposed  yourself  this  way  to 
me  ? "  the  old  gentleman  went  on. 

"  Well,  I  have  a  sort  of  confidence. 
It  may  be  vain,  but  God  grant  not  I 
I  think  she  likes  me  personally,  but 
what  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  she  may 
consider  that    she    knows    too  little 
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about  me.  She  has  never  seen  mj 
people — she  doesn't  know  what  may 
be  before  her.*' 

"  Do  you  mean  your  family — the 
folks  at  home?"  said  Mr.  Dosson. 
"Don't  you  believe  that.  Delia  has 
moused  around — she  has  found  out. 
Delia's  thorough  ! " 

**  Well,  we  are  very  simple,  kindly, 
respectable  people,  as  you  will  see  in 
a  day  or  two  for  yourself.  My  father 
and  sisters  will  do  themselves  the 
honour  to  wait  upon  you,"  the  young 
man  declared  with  a  temerity  the 
sense  of  which  made  his  voice  tremble. 
"  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
them,  sir,"  Mr.  Dosson  returned,  cheer- 
fully. **  Well  now,  let's  see,"  he  added, 
musing  sociably.  **  Don't  you  expect 
to  embrace  any  regular  occupation  % " 
Frobert  looked  at  him,  smiling. 
**  Have  you  anything  of  that  sort,  sir?" 
"Well,  you  have  me  there!"  Mr. 
Dosson  admitted,  with  a  pleasant  sigh . 
"  It  doesn't  seem  as  if  I  required  any- 
thing, I'm  looked  after  so  well.  The 
fact  is  the  girls  support  me." 

"  I  shall  not  expect  Miss  Francie  to 
support  me,"  said  Gaston  Frobert. 

"  You're  prepared  to  enable  her  to 
live  in  the  style  to  which  she's  accus- 
tomed 1"  And  Mr.  Dosson  turned  his 
eye  upon  him. 

**  Well,  I  don't  [think  she  will  miss 
anything.  That  is,  if  she  does  she 
.will  find  other  things  instead." 

"I  presume  shell  miss  Delia,  and 
even  me,  a  little." 

"Oh,  it's  easy  to  prevent  that," 
said  Gaston  Frobert. 

"  Well,  of  course  we  shall  be  on 
hand.  Continue  to  reside  in  Faris  ?  " 
Mr.  Dosson  went  on. 

"  I  will  live  anywhere  in  the  world 
she  likes.  Of  course  my  people  are 
here — that's  a  great  tie.  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  it  may — with  time 
— become  a  reason  for  your  daughter." 
"  Oh,  any  reason'U  do  where  Faris 
is  concerned.  Take  some  lunch  ?  ",  Mr. 
Dosson  added,  looking  at  his  watch. 

They  rose  to  their  feet,  but  before 
they  had  gone  many  steps  (the  meals 
of  this  amiable  family  were  now  served 
in  an  adjoining  room),  the  young  man 


stopped  his  companion.  ''  I  can't  tell 
you  how  kind  I  think  it — ^the  way  you 
treat  me,  and  how  I  am  touched  by 
your  confidence.  You  take  me  just 
as  I  am,  with  no  recommendation 
beyond  my  own  word." 

"Well,  Mr.  Frobert,  if  we  didn't 
like  you  we  wouldn't  smile  on  you.  Re- 
commendations, in  that  case,  wouldn't 
be  any  good.  And  since  we  do  like 
you  there  ain't  any  call  for  them 
either.  I  trust  my  daughters;  if  I 
didn't  I'd  have  stayed  at  home.  And 
if  I  trust  them,  and  they  trust  you, 
it's  the  same  as  if  /  trusted  yon,  ain't 
it?" 

"  I  guess  it  is  I "  said  Gastoo, 
smiling. 

His  companion  laid  his  hand  on  the 
door,  but  he  paused  a  moment.  '*  Now 
are  you  very  sure  t  " 

'*I  thought  I  was,  but  you  make 
me  nervous." 

^'  Because  there  was  a  gentleman 
here  last  year — I'd  have  put  my  money 
on  Atm." 

"  A  gentleman— last  year! " 
"  Mr.  Flack.     You  met  him  surely. 
A    very    fine    man.     I  thought   she 
favoured  him." 

**  Seigneur  Dieu/*'  Gaston  Probert 
murmured,  under  his  breath. 

Mr.  Dosson  had  opened  the  door^ 
he  made  his  companion  pass  into  the 
little  dining-room  where  the  table  was 
spread  for  the  noon- day  breakfast. 
"Where  are  the  chickens!"  he  in- 
quired d isappoint edly.  Gaston  thought 
at  first  that  he  missed  a  dish  from  the 
board,  but  he  recognized  the  next 
moment  the  old  man's  usual  designa- 
tion of  his  daughters.  These  young 
ladies  presently  came  in,  but  Francie 
didn't  look  at  Mr.. Frobert.  The  sug- 
gestion just  dropped  by  her  father  hsid 
given  him  a  shock  (the  idea  of  the 
girl's  "  favouring  "  the  newspaper-man 
was  inconceivable),  but  the  charming 
way  she  avoided  his  eye  convinced  him 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Bfr. 
Flack. 

That  night  (it  had  been  an  exciting 
day),  Delia  remarked  to  her  sister  that 
of  course  she  could  draw  back :  upon 
which  Francie  repeated  the  expression 
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interrogatively,  not  understanding  it. 
"  Yon  can  send  him  a  note,  saying  you 
won't,"  Delia  explained. 

"  Won't  marry  him  %  " 

**  Gracious,  no !  Won't  go  to  see 
his  sister.  You  can  tell  him  it's  her 
place  to  come  to  see  you  first." 

"Ob,  I  don't  care,"  said  Francie, 
wearily. 

Delia  looked  at  her  a  moment  very 
gravely.  "  Is  that  the  way  you  an- 
swered him  when  he  asked  yon  ?  " 

**  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  He  could 
tell  you  best." 

"  If  you  were  to  speak  to  me  that 
way  I  should  have  said,  *  Oh,  well,  if 
you  don't  want  it  any  more  than 
that ! '  " 

"Well,  I  wish  it  was  you,"  said 
Francie. 

**  That  Mr.  Probert  was  me  1 " 

"Ne;  that  you  w^e  the  one  he 
liked." 

"  Francie  Dosson,  are  you  thinking 
of  Mr.  Flackl"  her  sister  broke  out, 
suddenly. 

"  No,  not  much." 

"  Well  then,  what's  the  matter  % " 

"  You  have  ideas  and  opinions  ;.  you 
know  whose  place  it  is,  and  what's 
due,  and  what  isn't.  You  could  meet 
them  all." 

"  Why,  how  can  you  say,  when 
that's  just  what  I'm  trying  to  find 
out  I " 

"  It  doesn't  matter  any  way  ;  it  will 
never  come  off,"  said  Francie. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  He'll  give  me  up  in  a  few  weeks, 
I  shall  do  something." 

"  If  you  say  that  again  I  shall  think 
you  do  it  on  purpose ! "  Delia  de- 
clared. ^^  Are  you  thinking  of  George 
Flack  % "  she  repeated,  in  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  do  leave  him  alone  !  "  Francie 
replied,  in  one  of  her  rare  impatiences. 

"  Then  why  are  you  so  queer  ? " 

"Oh,  I'm  tired!"  said  Francie, 
turning  away.  And  this  was  the 
simple  truth;  she  was  tired  of  the 
consideration  her  sister  saw  fit  to  de- 
vote to  the  question  of  Mr.  Probert's 
not  having,  since  their  return  to  Paris, 
brought  his  belongings  to  see  them. 
She  was  overdone  with  Delia's  theories 


on  this  subject,  which  varied  from  day 
to  day,  from  the  assertion  that  he  was 
keeping  his  intercourse  with  his  Ame- 
rican friends  hidden  from  them  be- 
cause they  were  uncompromising,  in 
their  grandeur,  to  the  doctrine  that 
that  grandeur  would  descend  some  day 
upon  the  Hotel  de  TUnivers  et  de 
Cheltenham  and  carry  Francie  away 
in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Sometimes  Delia 
put  forth  the  view  that  they  ought  to 
make  certain  of  Gaston's  omissions 
the  ground  of  a  challenge ;  at  other 
times  she  opined  that  they  ought  to 
take  no  notice  of  them.  Francie,  in 
this  connection,  had  no  theories,  no  im- 
pulses of  her  own :  and  now  she  was 
all  at  once  happy  and  freshly  glad 
and  in  love  and  sceptical  and  fright- 
ened and  indifferent.  Her  lover  had 
talked  to  her  but  little  about  his  kins- 
folk, and  she  had  noticed  this  circum- 
stance the  more  because  of  a  remark 
dropped  by  Charles  Waterlow  to  the 
effect  that  he  and  his  father  were  great 
friends  :  the  word  seemed  to  her  odd 
in  that  application.  She  knew  Gaston 
saw  that  gentleman,  and  the  exalted 
ladies  Mr.  Probert's  daughters,  very 
often,  and  she  therefore  took  for 
granted  that  they  knew  he  saw  her. 
But  the  most  he  had  done  was  to  say 
they  would  come  and  see  her  like  a 
shot  if  once  they  should  believe  they 
could  trust  her.  She  had  wished  to 
know  what  he  meant  by  their  trusting 
her,  and  he  had  explained  that  it  would 
appear  to  them  too  good  to  be  true — 
that  she  should  be  kind  to  him : 
something  exactly  of  that  sort  was 
what  they  dreamed  of  for  him.  But 
they  had  dreamed  before  and  been 
disappointed,  and  now  they  were 
on  their  guard.  From  the  moment 
they  should  feel  they  were  on  solid 
ground  they  would  join  hands  and 
dance  round  her.  Francie's  answer 
to  this  fanciful  statement  was  that 
she  didn't  know  what  the  young  man 
was  talking  about,  and  he  indulged  in 
no  attempt  on  that  occasion  to  render 
his  meaning  more  clear :  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that  he  felt  he 
made  a  poor  appearance.  His  uneasi- 
ness had  not  passed  away,  for  many 
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things  in  truth  were  dark  to  him. 
He  couldn't  see  his  father  fraternising 
with  Mr.  Dosson,  he  couldn't  see  Mar- 
garet and  Jane  recognizing  an  alliance 
in  which  Delia  was  one  of  the  allies. 
He  had  answered  for  them  because 
that  was  the  only  thing  to  do ;  and 
this  only  just  failed  to  be  criminally 
reckless.  What  saved  it  was  the  hope 
he  founded  upon  Mme.  de  Br^ourt 
and  the  sense  of  how  well  he  could 
answer  to  the  others  for  Francie.  He 
considered  that  Susan  had,  in  her  first 
judgment  of  this  young  lady,  com- 
mitted herself ;  she  had  really  com- 
prehended her,  and  her  subsequent 
protest,  when  she  found  what  was  in 
his  heart,  had  been  a  retractation 
which  he  would  make  her  in  turn 
retract.  The  girl  had  been  revealed 
to  her,  and  she  would  come  round.  A 
simple  interview  with  Francie  would 
suffice  for  this  result :  he  promised 
himself  that  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  she  should  be  an  enthusiastic 
convert.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  she 
would  believe  that  she  herself  had  in- 
vented the  match — had  discovered  the 
damsel.  He  would  pack  her  off  to 
the  others  as  the  author  of  the  pro- 
ject ;  she  would  take  it  all  upon  herself, 
would  represent  her  brother  even  as  a 
little  tepid.  Sltje  would  show  nothing 
of  that  sort,  but  boast  of  her  wisdom 
and  energy ;  and  sbe  would  enjoy  the 
comedy  so  that  she  would  forget  she 
had  opposed  him  e7en  for  a  moment. 
Gaston  Probert  was  a  very  honourable 
young  man,  but  his  programme  in- 
volved a  good  many  fibs. 

VII. 

It  may  as  well  be  said  at  once  that 
it  was  eventually  carried  out,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  old  Mr. 
Probert  and  his  daughters  alighted 
successively  at  the  H6tel  de  TUnivers 
et  de  Cheltenham.  Francie's  visit 
with  her  intended  to  Mme.  de  Bre- 
court  bore  exactly  the  fruit  the  young 
man  had  foreseen,  and  was  followed 
the  very  next  day  by  a  call  from  this 
lady.  She  took  Francie  out  with  her 
in  her  carriage  and  kept  her  the  whole 


afternoon,  driving  her  over  half  Paris, 
chattering  with  her,  kissing  her,  de- 
lighting in  her,  telling  her  they  were 
already   sisters,   paying    her    compli- 
ments which  made  the  girl  envy  her 
art  of  beautiful  expression.     After  she 
had  carried   her   home   the   countess 
rushed  off    to  her  father's,  reflecting 
with  pleasure  that  at  that  hour  she 
should  probably  find  her  sister  ]Viar- 
guerite  there.  Mme.  de  Cliche  was  with 
the  old  man  in  fact  (she  had  three 
days  in  the  week  for  coming  to  the 
Oours  la  Beine) ;  she  sat  near  him  in 
the  firelight,  telling  him  presumably 
her  troubles  :  for   Mazime  de  Cliche 
was   not  quite   the   pearl   that   they 
originally    had    supposed.     Mme.    de 
Br^court  knew  what  Marguerite  did 
whenever  she  took  that  little  ottoman 
and  drew  it  close  to  her  father's  chair : 
she  gave  way  to  her  favourite  vice, 
that  of  dolefulness,  which  lengthened 
her    long  face   more;   it    was    unbe- 
coming, if   she    only  knew    it.     The 
family  was    intensely  united,  as    we 
know  3  but  that  didn't  prevent  Mme. 
de  Br6court's   having  a  certain  sym- 
pathy for  Maxime  :  he  too  was  one  of 
themselves,  and  she  asked  herself  what 
8he  would  have  done  if  she  had  been  a 
well-constituted  man  with  a  wife  whose 
cheeks  were  like  decks  in  a  high  sea. 
It  was  the  twilight  hour  in  the  winter 
days,  before  the  lamps,  that  especially 
brought  her  out ;  then  she  began  her 
plaintive,  complicated  stories,  to  which 
her  father  listened  with  such  angelic 
patience.     Mme.  de  Brecourt  liked  his 
particular  room  in  the  old  house  in  the 
Cours   la  Heine ;  it  reminded  her  of 
her  mother's  life  and  her  young  days 
and  her  dead  brother  and  the  feelings 
connected  with  her  first  going  into  the 
world.     Alphonse  and  she  had  had  an 
apartment,  by  her  father's  kindness^ 
under  that  familiar  roof,  so  that  she 
continued  to  pop  in  and  out,  full  of 
her  fresh  impressions  of  society,  just 
as  she  had  done  when  she  was  a  girl. 
She  broke  into  her  sister's  confidences 
how ;   she    announced    her    trouvoAjUe 
and  did  battle  for  it  bravely. 

Five   days   later   (there   had    been 
lively  work  in  the  meantime ;  Gaston 
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turned  so  pale  at  moments  that  she 
feared  it  would  all  result  in  a  mortal 
illness  for  him,  and  Marguerite  shed 
gallons  of  tears),  Mr.  Probert  went  to 
see  the  Dossons  with  his  son.  Mme. 
de  Brteourt  paid  them  another  visit, 
a  kind  of  official  affair  as  she  deemed 
it,  accompanied  by  her  husband ;  and 
the  Baron  de  Douves  and  his  wife, 
written  to  by  Gaston,  by  his  father 
and  by  Margaret  and  Susan,  came 
up  from  the  country,  full  of  tension 
and  responsibility.  M.  de  Douves  was 
the  person  who  took  the  family,  all 
round,  most  seriously,  and  most  de- 
precated anything  in  the  nature  of 
crude  and  precipitate  action.  He  was 
a  very  small  black  gentleman,  with 
thick  eyebrows  and  high  heels  (in  the 
country,  in  the  mud,  he  wore  sabots 
with  straw  in  them),  who  was  suspected 
by  his  friends  of  believing  that  he 
looked  like  Louis  XIY.  It  is  perhaps 
a  proof  that  something  of  the  quality 
of  this  monarch  was  really  recognized 
in  him  that  no  one  had  ever  ventured 
to  clear  up  this  point  by  a  question. 
"  Lafamille  c'est  moi "  appeared  to  be 
his  tacit  formula,  and  he  carried  his 
umbrella  (he  had  very  bad  ones),  with 
a  kind  of  sceptral  air.  Mme.  de  Ere- 
court  went  so  far  as  to  believe  that  his 
wife,  in  confirmation  of  this,  took  her- 
self in  a  manner  for  Mme.  deMaintenon : 
she  had  lapsed  into  a  provincial  exist- 
ence as  she  might  have  harked  back 
to  the  seventeenth  century  ;  the  world 
she  lived  in  seemed  about  as  far  away. 
She  was  the  largest,  heaviest  member 
of  the  family,  and  in  the  Yend^  she 
was  thought  majestic,  in  spite  of  old 
clothes,  of  which  she  was  fond  and 
which  added  to  her  look  of  having 
come  down  from  a  remote  past  or 
reverted  to  it.  She  was  at  bottom  an 
excellent  woman,  but  she  wrote  roy 
andyb^  like  her  husband,  and  the  action 
of  her  mind  was  wholly  restricted  to 
questions  of  relationship  and  alliance. 
She  had  an  extraordinary  patience  of 
research  and  tenacity  of  grasp  of  a  clue, 
and  viewed  people  solely  in  the  light 
projected  upon  them  by  others ;  that  is, 
not  as  good  or  wicked,  ugly  or  handsome, 
wise   or  foolish,    but    as    grandsons, 


nephews,  uncles  and  aunts,  brothers 
and  sisters-in-law,  cousins  and  second 
cousins.  There  was  a  certain  expecta- 
tion that  she  would  leave  memoirs. 
In  Mme.  de  Br^court's  eyes  this  pair 
were  very  shabby,  they  didn't  joayer  de 
mine,  and  they  fairly  smelt  of  their 
province ;  **  but  for  the  reality  of  the 
thing,"  she  often  said  to  herself,  "  they 
are  worth  all  of  us.  We  are  diluted 
and  they  are  pure,  and  any  one  with 
an  eye  would  see  it."  **  The  thing  " 
was  the  legitimist  principle,  the  an- 
cient faith  and  even,  a  little,  the  grand 
air. 

The  Marquis  de  Cliche  did  his  duty 
with  his  wife,  who  mopped  the  decks, 
as  Susan  said,  for  the  occasion,  and  was 
entertained  in  the  red  satin  drawing- 
room  by  Mr.  Dosson,  Delia  and 
Francie.  Mr.  Dosson  wanted  to  go  out 
when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of 
Gaston's  relations,  and  the  young  man 
had  to  instruct  him  that  this  wouldn't 
do.  The  apartment  in  question  had 
had  a  various  experience,  but  it  had 
probably  never  witnessed  stranger 
doings  than  these  laudable  social 
efforts.  Gaston  was  taught  to  feel 
that  his  family  made  a  great  sacrifice 
for  him,  but  in  a  very  few  days  he  said 
to  himself  that  he  was  safe  now  they 
knew  the  worst.  They  made  the  sacri- 
fice, they  definitely  agreed  to  it,  but 
they  judged  it  well  that  he  should 
measure  the  full  extent  of  it.  *'  Gas- 
ton must  never,  never,  never  be 
allowed  to  forget  what  we  have  done 
for  him  : "  Mme.  de  Br^court  told  him 
that  Marguerite  de  Clicht^  had  ex- 
pressed herself  in  that  sense  at  one  of 
the  family  conclaves  from  which  he  had 
been  absent.  These  high  commissions 
sat,  for  several  days,  with  great 
frequency,  and  the  young  man 
could  feel  that  if  there  was  help  for 
him  in  discussion  his  case  was  pro- 
mising. He  flattered  himself  that  he 
showed  infinite  patience  and  tact,  and 
his  expenditure  of  the  latter  quality  in 
particular  was  in  itself  his  only  reward, 
for  it  was  impossible  he  should  tell 
Francie  what  arts  he  had  to  practise 
for  her.  He  liked  to  think,  however, 
that  he  practised  them  successfully;  for 
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he  held  that  it  was  by  such  arts  the 
civilized  man  is  distinguished  from 
the  savage.  What  they  cost  Him  was 
made  up  simply  in  this — that  his  pri- 
vate irritation  produced  a  kind  of 
cheerful  glow  in  regard  to  Mr.  Dosson 
and  Delia,  whom  be  couldn't  defend 
nor  lucidly  explain  nor  make  people 
like,  but  whom  he  bad  ended,  after  so 
many  days  of  familiar  intercourse,  by 
likiug  extremely  himself.  The  way  to 
get  on  with  them — it  was  an  immense 
simplification — was  just  to  love  them  ; 
one  could  do  that  even  if  one  couldn't 
talk  with  them.  He  succeeded  in 
making  Mme.  de  Br^court  seize  this 
nuance :  she  embraced  the  idea  with 
her  quick  inflammability.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  "  we  must  insist  on  their  positive, 
not  on  their  negative  merits  :  their  in- 
finite generosity,  their  native  delicacy. 
Their  native  delicacy,  above  all ;  we 
must  work  that  I "  And  the  brother 
and  sister  excited  each  other  magnani- 
mously to  this  undertaking.  Some- 
times, it  must  be  added,  they  exchanged 
a  glance  which  expressed  a  sudden 
slightly  alarmed  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility they  had  put  on. 

On  the  day  Mr.  Probert  called  at 
the  Hotel  de  TUnivers  etde  Cheltenham 
with  his  son,  the  pair  walked  away 
together,  back  to  the  Cours  la  Heine, 
without  any  immediate  conversation. 
All  that  was  said  was  some  words  of 
Mr.  Probert's,  with  Gaston's  rejoinder, 
as  they  crossed  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde. 

"  We  should  have  to  have  them  to 
dinner." 

The  young  man  noted  his  father's 
conditional,  as  if  his  acceptance  of  the 
Dossons  were  not  yet  complete ;  but 
he  guessed,  all  the  same,  that  the  sight 
of  them  had  not  made  a  difPerence  for 
the  worse  :  they  had  let  the  old  gentle- 
man down  more  easily  than  was  to 
have  been  feared.  The  call  had  not 
been  noisy — a  confusion  of  sounds  : 
which  was  very  happy,  for  Mr.  Probert 
was  particular  in  this — ^he  could  bear 
French  noise  but  he  couldn't  bear 
American.  As  for  English,  he  pre- 
tended that  it  didn't  exist.  Mr. 
Dosson  had  scarcely    spoken   to  him 


and  yet  had  remained  perfectly  placid, 
which  was  exactly  what  Gaston  would 
have  chosen.  Francie's  lover  knew, 
moreover  (though  he  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  no  charmed  exclamation 
should  have  been  dropped  as  they 
quitted  the  hotel),  that  her  spell  had 
worked :  it  was  impossible  the  old 
man  shouldn't  have  liked  her. 

''Ah,  do  ask  them,  and  let  it  be 
very  soon,"  he  replied.  "They'll  like 
it  so  much." 

"  And  whom  can  they  meet — who 
can  meet  them  ?  " 

"  Only  the  family — all  of  us  :  au 
eoniplet.  Other  people  we  can  have 
later." 

**  All  of  UP,  au  compiet — that  makes 
eight.  And  the  three  of  them,"  said 
Mr.  Probert.  Then  he  added,  "  Poor 
creatures !  "  This  exclamation  gave 
Gaston  much  pleasure ;  he  passed  his 
hand  into  his  father's  arm.  It  pro- 
mised well ;  it  denoted  a  sentiment  of 
tenderness  for  the  dear  little  Dossons, 
confronted  with  a  row  of  fierce  French 
critics,  judged  by  standards  that  they 
had  never  even  heard  of.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  two  parents  had  not  made 
the  problem  of  their  commerce  any 
more  clear ;  but  young  Probert  was 
reminded  freshly  by  his  father's  ejacu- 
lation of  that  characteristic  kindness 
which  was  really  what  he  bad  built 
upon.  The  old  gentleman,  heaven 
knew,  had  prejudices,  but  if  they 
were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  verj 
curious,  they  were  not  rigid.  He  had 
also  such  nice  inconsistent  feelings, 
such  irrepressible  indulgences, and  they 
would  ease  everything  off.  He  was  in 
short  an  old  darling,  and  with  an  old 
darling,  in  the  long  run,  one  was 
always  safe.  When  they  reached  the 
house  in  the  Cours  la  Eeine  Mr. 
Probert  said  :  "  I  think  you  told  me 
you  are  dining  out." 

"Yes,  with  our  friends." 

**  *  Our  friends  t '  Comme  vous  y 
allez  /  Come  in  and  see  me,  then,  on 
your  return ;  but  not  later  than  half- 
past  ten." 

From  this  the  young  man  saw  that 
he  had  swallowed  the  dose  ;  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  wouldn't  do 
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he  would  have  announced  the  circum- 
stance without  more  delay.  This  re- 
flection was  most  agreeable,  for  Gaston 
was  perfectly  aware  of  how  little  he 
himself  would  have  enjoyed  a  struggle. 
He  would  have  carried  it  through,  but 
he  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  it,  and  the 
sense  that  he  was  spai*ed  it  made  him 
feel  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  The 
dinner  at  the  hotel  became  a  little 
banquet  in  honour  of  this  state  of 
things,  especially  as  Francie  and  Delia 
raved,  as  they  said,  about  his  papa. 

"  Well,  I  expected  something  nice, 
but  he  goes  far  beyond,"  Delia  re- 
marked. ''That's  my  idea  of  a 
gentleman." 

«  Ah.  for  that !  "  said  Gaston. 

''He's  80  sweet.  I'm  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  him,"  Francie  declared. 

"  Why  should  you  be  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  of  you,'*  the  girl  went 
on. 

'*  Much  you  show  it  I "  her  lover 
exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  she  insisted,  **  at  the 
bottom  of  all." 

"  Well,  that's  what  a  lady  should  be 
— of  her  husband." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I'm  more 
afraid  than  that.     You'll  eee." 

"  I  wish  you  were  afraid  of  talking 
nonsense,"  said  Gktston  Probert. 

Mr.  Dosson  made  no  observation  what- 
ever about  their  honourable  visitor; 
he  listened  in  genial,  unprejudiced 
silence.  It  is  a  sign  of  his  prospec- 
tive son-in-law's  perfect  comprehension 
of  him  that  G«ston  knew  this  silence 
not  to  be  in  any  degree  restrictive :  it 
didn't  mean  that  he  had  not  been 
pleased.  Mr.  Dosson  had  simply  no- 
thing to  say ;  he  had  not,  like  Gaston, 
a  sensitive  plate  in  his  brain,  and  the 
important  events  of  his  life  had  never 
been  personal  impressions.  His  mind 
had  had  absolutely  no  history  of  that 
sort,  and  Mr.  Prol)ert's  appearance  had 
not  produced  a  revolution.  If  the 
young  man  had  asked  him  how  he 
liked  his  father  he  would  have  said, 
at  the  most,  "Oh,  I  guess  he's  all 
right  1 "     Eut  what  was  mote  candid 


even  than  this,  in  Gaston's  view  (and 
it  was  quite  touchingly  so),  was  the 
attitude  of  the  good  gentleman  and 
his  daughters  toward  the  others, 
Mesdames  de  Douves,  de  Br^court  and 
de  Cliche  and  their  husbands,  who  had 
now  all  filed  before  them.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  ladies  and  the  gentle- 
men alike  had  covered  them  with  en- 
dearments, were  candidly,  gushingly 
glad  to  make  their  acquaintance. 
They  had  not  in  the  least  seen  what 
was  manner,  the  minimum  of  decent 
profession,  and  what  the  subtle  resig- 
nation of  old  races  who  have  known  a 
long  historical  discipline  and  have  con- 
ventional forms  for  their  feelings — 
forms  resembling  singularly  little  the 
feelings  themselves.  Francie  took 
people  at  their  word  when  they  told 
her  that  the  whole  manih'e  d^%ire  of 
her  family  inspired  them  with  an  irre- 
sistible sympathy  :  that  was  a  speech 
of  which  Mme.  de  Cliche  had  been 
capable,  speaking  as  if  for  all  the 
Froberts  and  for  the  old  noblesse  of 
France.  It  wouldn't  have  occurred  to 
the  girl  that  such  things  need  have 
been  said  as  a  mere  garniture.  Her 
lover,  whose  life  had  been  surrounded 
with  garniture,  and  who  therefore 
might  have  been  expected  not  to  notice 
it,  had  a  fresh  sense  of  it  now :  he  re- 
flected that  manner  might  be  a  very 
misleading  symbol,  might  cover  pitfalls 
and  bottomless  gulfs,  when  it  had 
attained  that  perfection  and  corre- 
sponded so  little  to  fact.  What  he 
had  wanted  was  that  his  people  should 
be  very  civil  at  the  hotel ;  but  with 
such  a  high  standard  of  compliment 
where,  after  all,  was  sincerity?  And 
without  sincerity  how  could  people  get 
on  together  when  it  came  to  their 
settling  down  to  common  life  1  Then 
the  Dossons  might  have  surprises,  and 
the  surprises  would  be  painful  in  pro- 
portion as  their  present  innocence  was 
great.  As  to  the  high  standard  itself 
there  was  no  manner  of  doubt :  it  was 
magnificent  in  its  way. 

Henby  James. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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DOCTOR   FAUSTUS   AND    HIS   CONTEMPORARIES. 


The  great  transitional  periods  of 
history  have  a  fascination  peculiarly 
their  own.  The  special  characteristics 
of  the  civilization  which  is  expiring 
seem  in  them  to  flower  into  a  rank 
luxuriance  unknown  to  their  days  of 
health  and  vigour :  they  exhibit  a 
change  like  the  unnatural  appearance 
of  energy  which  in  some  diseases  is 
the  herald  of  death.  The  manners, 
customs  and  beliefs  of  the  dying  epoch 
assert  themselves  in  an  exaggerated 
and  altered  form,  and,  as  it  were,  with 
a  certain  self-consciousness  which  seems 
to  betoken  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  a 
struggle  against  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, yet,  strange  to  say,  often  assimi- 
lating the  while  some  of  those  very 
tendencies  which  are  destined  to  super- 
sede them. 

Thus,  the  period  with  which  this 
paper  is  concerned,  marking  the  line 
between  the  mediaeval  and  the  modern 
worlds,  exhibits  the  spirit  and  many 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  an  exaggerated  and  distorted  form. 
Never  before  has  the  magnificence  of 
the  Prince,  the  Noble,  the  Ecclesiastic, 
been  so  great :  never  before  has  the 
poverty  and  degradation  of  the  Serf 
been  so  real.  Of  all  the  feudal  oppres- 
sions none  have  approached  the  des- 
potisms of  such  sovereigns  as  Henry 
the  Eighth,  Francis  the  First,  or 
Charles  the  Fifth.  Never  had  medie- 
val baron  exceeded  in  lawlessness  the 
knights  of  the  Palatinate.  Never  had 
the  Church  been  so  wealthy  or  so 
powerful  outwardly  as  in  the  decade 
:  mmediately  preceding  the  rupture : 
never  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages  had  men's  minds 
generally  been  so  keenly  occupied 
with  theological  questions :  never 
before  did  Astrology,  Alchemy,  and 
the  Occult  Sciences  in  genera],  exert 
such  a  fascination  over  so  many  in- 
tellects, or  the  Black  Art  excite  such 


apprehension.  Like  all  ages  of  transi- 
tion, the  sixteenth  century  was  an  age 
of  material  and  intellectual  unrest; 
and  this  twofold  characteristic  of  the 
period  was  embodied  in  one  of  its  most 
notable  social  products — the  travelling 
scholar.  The  invention  of  printing 
had  given  wide  currency  to  ideas 
which  in  an  earlier  century  would 
have  been  confined  to  the  monastery ; 
and  the  doctrines  and  aspirations  here 
referred  to  are  immediately  traceable 
to  the  New  Jjeaming  which  had  arisen 
in  the  preceding  century. 

The  emigration  from  Constantinople 
had  opened  up  to  the  Western  World 
the  literature  of  the  last  period  of 
transition,  that  of  the  fall  of  Classical 
Antiquity — the  works  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  of  the  Pseudo-Orpheus,  of 
Hermes  Trismegistus ;  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  mysteries  of  the  Jewish 
Kabbala  had  been  expounded  by 
Reuchlin  and  others.  Letters  bad 
now  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  ap- 
panage of  the  clerical  class  and  were 
beginning  to  be  pursued  as  a  calling 
special  to  itself,  with  the  travelling 
scholar  as  its  more  or  less  humble  re- 
presentative. He  went  about  from 
town  to  town,  and  from  village  to 
village,  in  the  combined  character  of 
teacher,  astrologer,  divinator,  and 
doctor,  offering  his  services  in  return 
for  such  entertainment  and  reward  as 
the  means  or  liberality  of  his  hosts 
admitted.  Like  the  minstrel  of  an 
earlier  age,  he  was  generally  welcomed 
and  treated  with  an  amount  of  respect 
wherever  he  went.  But  the  goal  of  a 
travelling  scholar's  ambition  was 
always  some  sort  of  appointment, 
however  humble,  at  one  of  the 
established  seats  of  learning.  The 
mythical  embodiment  of  this  type  is 
Doctor  Faustus. 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  pro- 
posed   to    consider  briefly,   first    the 
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question  as  to  the  historical  existence 
of  Faustus,  together  with  such  traces 
of  the  myth  as  are  discoverahle  pre- 
vious to  its  receiving  literary  form  in 
the  Frankfort  Faust-Book  of  1587  ; 
and  next  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  two 
undoubtedly  historical  personages  who 
flourished  at  the  same  time  and  may 
be  taken  as  living  representatives  of 
the  type  to  which  Faustus  belonged. 
If  we  admit  an  historical  Faustus  at 
ally  the  legend  has  the  peculiar  interest 
of  being  the  last  instance  in  history  of 
the  complete  incrustation  of  a  real 
personality  in  myth.  The  mediseval 
spirit  had  always  been  inclined  to 
assign  unusual  gifts  or  learning  to  an 
infernal  origin:  the  notion  of  an 
actual  compact  with  the  Devil,  more- 
over, was  not  by  any  means  new.  It 
had  been  embodied  in  one  form  or 
another  in  sundry  early  Christian 
legends  and  was  generally  familiar 
to  popular  mediseval  thought.  It 
nevertheless  fastened  itself  with  pre- 
eminent force  on  the  German  mind 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  speedily  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  myth. 

The  more  learned  itinerant  scholar 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  pre- 
ceded, in  the  days  before' the  invention 
of  printing  and  the  revival  of  letters, 
by  the  itinerant  fortune-teller,  who  is 
a  noticeable  figure  in  mediseval  society 
from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards. 
It  would  seem  that  a  personage  of 
this  description  was  notorious  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  who  called  himself, 
or  was  called,  Faustus,  or  the  Fortu- 
nate One.  Of  this  individual  we  know 
nothing,  and  the  only  evidence  we  have 
of  his  existence,  is  the  inference  from 
the  statement  of  the  Abbot  Johann 
von  Trittenheim  in  1507,  respecting  a 
certain  magister  Georgius  Sabellicus, 
then  living,  who  described  himself  as 
Faustus  the  Younger.  This  letter  of 
Trittenheim's  is  the  most  important 
piece  of  contemporary  evidence  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  historical  Faustus 
we  possess.  The  name,  indeed,  appesu:s 
therein  for  the  first  time.  The  Abbot 
writes  from  Wurzburg,  August  20th, 
1507,  to  the  court-Astrologer  of  the 


Elector  Palatine,  Johann  Virdung  von 
Hasfurt,  the  same  who  cast  the  horo- 
scope of  Melanchthon. 

**  The  man,"  says  he,  **  of  whom  you  spoak, 
this  George  Sabellicus,  who  impudently  calls 
himself  the  Prince  of  Necromancers,  is  a 
vagabond  and  impostor,  who  only  merits  the 
whip  to  the  end  that  in  future  he  may  cease  to 
profess  principles  so  odious  and  so  contrary  to 
the  Holy  Church.  What  indeed  are  the  titles 
that  he  claims  but  the  mark  of  a  foolish  and 
vain  mind,  in  which  pride  takes  the  place  of 
Philosophy  !  Behola  how  he  styles  himself : 
Magister  Georgius  Sabellicus  Faustus  Minor, 
Prince  of  Necromancers,  Astrologer,  second 
Magian,  Chiromancist,  Agromancist,  Pyro- 
mancist  and  second  Hydromancist  Behold 
the  mad  audacity  of  this  man  who  dares  to 
proclaim  himself  the  I^nce  of  Necromancers, 
and  who,  ignorant  of  all  letters,  should  rather 
style  himself  fool  than  master !  But  his  per- 
versity is  known  to  me.  On  my  return 
journey  last  year  from  Brandenburg,  I  en- 
countered this  man  at  the  town  of  Gelnhsusen, 
and  at  the  hostelry  there  I  heard  speak  of  the 
brilliant  promises  he  had  the  audacity  to  make. 
But  when  he  knew  of  my  arrival,  he  left  the 
hostelry  and  never  dared  present  himself  before 
me.  The  pretences  of  his  folly  which  he  has 
had  transmitted  to  you,  he  also  sent  to  me  by 
messenger.  In  the  town  priests  reported  to  me 
that  he  had  vaunted  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  people,  of  the  possession  of  so  great 
a  science  and  memory,  that  if  all  the  works  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  lost  he,  like  another 
Esdras,  could  resuscitate  them  with  more 
elegance  than  before.  Later,  when  I  was  at 
Spire,  he  came  to  Wiirzburg,  and  actuated  by 
the  same  vanity,  is  reported  to  have  said  before 
many  people,  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  were 
not  so  marvellous  but  that  he  could  do  the 
same  things  as  often  as  he  pleased.  During 
last  Lent  he  came  also  to  Ereuznach,  and,  as 
boastful  as  ever,  he  promised  all  manner  of 
nuirvels,  alleging  that  he  was  the  first  of  all  the 
Alchemists,  and-  that  he  could  accomplish 
every  object  of  men's  desires.  Just  at  this  time 
he  obtained  the  post  of  professor  which  was 
vacant,  through  the  interposition  of  Franz 
von  Sickingen,  the  bailiff  of  your  Prince,  and 
a  man  much  given  to  mysticism.  But  soon  it 
was  discovered  that  his  system  of  education 
consisted  of  debauches  with  the  students,  and 
he  only  escaped  punishment  by  a  prompt 
flight :  such  is  the  reliable  testimony  I  nave  to 
o&T  you  concerning  this  man,  whose  arrival 
you  await  with  so  much  impatience.  When 
he  presents  himself  before  you,  you  will  dis- 
cover, not  a  philosopher,  but  a  rogue  and  a 
charlatan.     Adieu,  remember  me." 

The  evidence  afforded  hy  this  letter 
is  of  the  first  importance ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  points  in  it  which,  as  far  as 
they  go,  must  be  allowed  to  discount 
the  value  of  its  testimony  as  to  the 
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character  of  its  hero.  It  is  evident 
that  Trittenheim  had  not  personally 
come  in  contact  with  George  SabelLicus. 
All  that  he  knew  concerning  him  was 
from  report ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  worthy  Abbot  himself,  who, 
although  he  repudiated  the  Black 
Magic  as  befitted  bis  position,  was 
nevertheless  much  addicted  to  the 
pursuit  of  Alchemy,  may  not  have 
been  above  allowing  himself  to  be 
moved  by  professional  jealousy.  That 
Sabellicos  was  a  man  of  some  learning 
is  indicated  by  the  reference  to  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  also  by  the  Academic 
post  given  him  by  that  most  enthusi- 
astic patron  of  letters,  and  ''last 
flower  of  German  chivalry,"  Franz  von 
Sickingen. 

The  next  mention  we  find  of  the 
name  Faust,  is  in  the  ''Acta  Philo- 
sophica  "  of  Heidelberg  University  in 
the  year  1509  where  Johannes  Faustus 
is  mentioned  as  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  bachelor  on  January  15th, 
in  that  year.  In  1513  Conrad  Muth 
of  Gotha,  the  humanist  and  friend  of 
Beuchlin,  writes  in  a  letter  to  a 
brother  ecclesiastic :  "  About  eight 
days  ago  there  came  to  Erfurt  a 
Chiromancist  of  the  name  of  Georgius 
Faustus  Hemitheus  Heidelbergenses. 
He  is  simply  a  braggart  and  a  fool  .  . 
the  unlearned,  however,  are  dumb- 
founded by  him.  It  is  against  him 
that  the  theologians  should  direct 
their  attacks,  rather  than  seek  to 
destroy  a  philosopher  like  Keuchlin. 
I  heard  him  prate  at  the  hostelry,  but 
did  not  chastise  his  presumption,  for 
what  matters  to  me  the  folly  of  a 
stranger?"  Is  this  Faust  of  Muth 
identical  with  the  one  mentioned  in 
the  "  Acta  "  of  Heidelberg  University, 
and  is  either  of  them  the  same  with 
the  George  Sabellicus  Faust  of  Trit- 
tenheim? These  are  questions  very 
difficult  to  answer.  The  allusion  to 
Heidelberg  in  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Erfurt  Faust  of  1513,  would  seem  to 
point  to  his  identification  with  the 
student  of  1509,  were  it  not  for  the 
difference  of  Christian  names.  The 
one  is  Johannes,  the  other  Georgius. 
This   discrepancy,  however,  might  be 


explained.  Against  the  identification 
of  the  Heidelberg  Faust  of  1509  with 
Trittenheim's  Sabellicus,  may  be  urged, 
in  addition  to  the  discrepancy  between 
the  Christian  names,  the  much  more 
important  fact  that  the  latter  had,  as 
it  appears,  some  years  previously  oc- 
cupied a  position  as  teacher.  Finally  sls 
against  the  identification  of  this  latter 
with  the  Erfurt  Faust  of  1513,  is  to  be 
alleged  notwithstanding  the  identity 
of  Christian  name  in  this  case,  the 
omission  of  any  mention  of  the  name 
Sabellicus,  and  also  the  allusion  to 
Heidelberg  of  which  Trittenheim  in 
his  report  say^  nothing  whatever. 
The  opinion  expressed  by  Conrad 
Muth,  of  the  desirability  of  Faustus 
being  exposed  by  the  theologians,  is 
not  very  consistent  with  his  own  con- 
duct in  allowing  him  to  impose  on  the 
good  burghers  of  Erfurt  unrebuked, 
merely  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
stranger. 

In  the  next  notice  of  Faust,  we 
And  him  described  as  a  guest  of 
Entenfuss,  Abbot  of  Maulbroiin,  in 
1516.  A  list  of  the  Abbots  of  Maul- 
bronn  observes  of  Entenfuss,  that  he 
gave  hospitality  to  his  fellow-country- 
man, Faust.  The  worthy  eoclesiasti<^ 
as  might  be  expected,  was  an  enthu- 
siastic alchemist  and  had  built  a 
laboratory  in  one  of  the  cloisters  of  the 
monastery  which  retained  till  recently 
the  local  appellation  of  Faust's  kitchen. 
One  of  the  towers  of  the  building  was 
also  called  Faust's  tower,  from  a  tra- 
dition^of  its  having  contained  the  apart- 
ments he  occupied  during  his  stay 
there.  This  would  seem  to  close  the 
strictly  contemporary  evidence  respec- 
ting Doctor  Faustus. 

A  legend  of  a  later  date  represents 
Faust  as  at  Leipzig  in  1525,  and  as 
having  in  that  year  performed  his 
celebrated  exploit  of  riding  out  of 
Auerbach's  cellar  on  the  wine-tun. 
Two  frescoes,  dating  probably  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  illustrative  of 
this  incident  may  be  seen  at  this  day 
on  the  walls  of  the  establishment  in 
question.  The  proprietor  of  the 
famous  Gasthaus,  who  took  the  name 
of  Auerbach   from  his  birthplace  in 
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JBavaria,  was  an  ardent  follower  of  the 
new  doctrines  in  religion,  as  well  as  of 
the  New  Learning.  It  was  with  him 
that  Luther  dined  in  1519,  when  he 
came  to  Leipzig  to  dispute  with  £ck. 
It  is  curious  as  regards  this  feat  of 
equitation,  that  its  traditional  date, 
1525,  accords  with  that  given  in  some 
versions  of  the  legend  as  the  year  of 
Faust's  death :  it  is  also  a  year  with 
which  other  incidents  -in  the  career  of 
the  l^endary  Faust  are  connected. 

The  legend  which  makes  Faust  a 
friend  of  Melanchthon  rests  on  the 
supposed  testimony  of  the  latter's 
disciple  Mennel,  or  Manlius,  in  his 
*' Collectanea.''  But  the  passage  has 
been  misinterpreted  as  a  quotation 
from  Melanchthon  himself,  whereas 
Manlius  is  speaking  in  his  own  person. 
According  to  him,  Faust  was  bom  at 
the  little  town  of  Kundling  or  Knit- 
lingen  in  Wurtemberg,  and  studied  at 
the  university  of  Cracow  in  Poland,  at 
that  time  a  renowned  seat  of  occult 
learning. 

The  passage  in  question  contains 
the  original  explicit  narrative  of 
Faust's  last  day,  and  of  his  seizure  and 
destruction  at  midnight  in  a  village 
inn  by  demons.  Manlius  also  makes 
Faust  visit  Wittenberg  and  Nurem- 
berg, besides  connecting  him  with  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  all  of  which  points  are 
incorporated  in  the  later  Faust-book. 

Widman,  the  author  of  the  second 
independent  literary  redaction  of  the 
Faust-legend,  inserts  a  chapter  headed 
*'The  opinion  of  Dr.  Luther  on  Dr. 
Faust,"  the  information  contained  in 
which  he  professes  to  have  derived 
from  a  private  document.  The  edition 
of  Luther's  "Tischreden"  published 
in  1568  at  Frankfort,  however,  con- 
tains a  report  of  a  conversation  between 
Luther  and  his  friends  on  the  same 
subject.  In  this,  among  many  in- 
btances  of  Faust's  magical  skill,  Luther 
is  made  to  relate  how  the  Italian 
magician,  Luk  Gauric,  Bishop  of 
Civitate,  had  told  him  that  once  his 
0¥m  familiar  spirit  appeared  to  him, 
and  tried  to  force  him  to  leave  Italy 
for  Germany,  alleging  that  Dr.  Faust 


possessed  a  more  powerful  spirit  than 
himself,  who  could  teach  him  many 
things :  to  which  the  Bishop  diplom- 
atically replied,  that  it  was  not  seemly 
for  one  devil  to  run  after  another. 
But  the  genuineness  of  these  con- 
versations must  always  remain  very 
doubtful. 

We  have  now  given  all  the  evidence 
of  any  importance  bearing  upon  the 
legend  in  its  course  of  formation,  and 
while  it  was  mainly  an  oral  tradition. 
The  basis  of  the  literary  Faust-sage  is 
the  Faust-book  of  1587,  first  sold  at 
the  Frankfort  fair  of  that  year,  the 
title  of  which  runs  :  **  History  of  Dr. 
Johann  Faust,  the  renowned  magician 
and  adept  in  the  Black  Arts ;  how  he 
pledged  himself  to  the  devil  at  an 
appointed  time,  what  strange  adven- 
tures he  passed  through  meanwhile, 
ordered  and  carried  out  by  himself, 
till  in  the  end  he  received  his  well- 
merited  reward.  For  the  most  part 
derived  from  his  own  writings  that  he 
left  behind,  and  printed  as  an  awful 
example,  frightful  illustration  and 
earnest  wai'ning  to  aU  vain,  curious 
and  Godless  men."  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated by  the  writer  and  pruiter,  Johann 
Spies,  to  his  *'  most  gracious  dear  lords 
and  friends,  Caspar  KoUn,  secretary 
to  the  Kurf iirst  of  Mainz,  and  Hierony- 
mus  HafE,  rent-master  in  the  county 
of  Konigstein."  In  this  little  book 
all  the  widely  dispersed  legends,  oral 
and  written,  respecting  Dr.  Faustus 
were  brought  together  into  literary 
shape.  Its  success  was  unbounded, 
and  imitations  sprang  up  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  year  or  two  later  appeared 
an  English  version,  "The  History  of 
the  damnable  Life  and  deserved  Death 
of  Dr.  John  Faustus  "  :  a  continuation 
appeared  in  1594,  entitled  ^*  The  second 
report  of  Dr.  John  Faustus  containing 
his  appearances,  and  the  deeds  of 
Wagner,  etc."  ;  and  before  the  end 
of  the  century  histories  of  Faust  were 
circulating  tlu'oughout  well-nigh  every 
country  of  Western  Europe.  The  only 
one  of  these  embodying  any  new  mate- 
rial is  that  of  Widman,  published  at 
Hamburg  in  1599,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made,  and  which  is 
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declared  to  be  based  mainly  on  original 
sources.  In  addition  to  the  prose  ver- 
sions numerous  ballads  also  appeared  ; 
and  every  strolling  company  of  players 
was  expected  to  have  on  its  repertory 
some  piece  dealing  with  the  career  of 
the  great  magician.  Marlowe  seems  to 
have  founded  his  famous  drama  on  the 
original  Frankfort-book,  the  story  of 
which,  at  least,  was  in  all  probability 
brought  over  to  this  country  in  the 
year  of  its  publication  by  an  English 
company  of  players  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony. 
Henceforward  the  myth  of  Faust  was 
established  in  the  world's  literature 
and  art,  and  only  awaited  the  final 
form  it  was  to  assume  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  from  the  hand 
of  the  master,  who  in  making  it  the 
vehicle  of  his  greatest  conceptions 
raised  it  to  an  undying  place  in  the 
higher  thought  of  mankind. 

It  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
above  summary  of  evidence,  that  there 
are  many  links  wanting  to  establish 
a  definite  historical  personality.  We 
cannot  feel  quite  certain  that  in  the 
Faustus  referred  to  by  Trittenheim,  by 
the  Archives  of  Heidelberg  University, 
by  Conrad  Muth,  by  the  traditions  of 
the  Maulbronn  monastery,  by  Manlius, 
and  others^  we  have  before  us  one 
person  or  more  than  one.  The  most 
probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
we  have  to  do  with  a  type  rather  than 
a  single  individual.  One  of  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  Myth  was  pro- 
bably in  operation  here, — that,  namely, 
whereby  a  single  individual,  either  by 
accident  or  by  some  slight  temporary 
prominence,  becomes  the  centre  round 
which  cluster  the  characteristics  and 
the  traditions  really  covering  a  whole 
class.  Every  story  of  necromancy  or 
of  marvellous  adventui*e,  originating 
in  great  part  in  current  beliefs,  but 
in  the  first  instance  related  of  various 
persons,  henceforth  attached  them- 
selves to  Doctor  Faustus.  He  passed 
out  of  the  domain  of  history  into  that 
of  myth.  As  illustrating  this  point 
we  propose  now  to  consider  the  cases 
of  two  well-defined  historical  person- 
ages who  also  lived  during  the  first 


half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
anecdotes  told  of  whom  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  connected  with 
the  legend  of  Faustus. 

The  most  prominent  name  among 
the  necromantic  scholars  of  the  age  in 
which  Faustus  is  said  to  have  lived 
is  that  of  Theophrastus  Paracelsus. 
The  real  name  of  this  personage  was 
Fhillippus  Aureolus  Theophrastus 
Bombast  von  Hohenheim,  or,  as  some 
accounts  allege,  Hohener,  of  which 
Paracelsus  is  the  Latin  translation. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  141)3 
at  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland,  where 
his  father  (who  was  probably  of  a 
Swabian  family),  driven  from  his 
native  land  by  poverty,  had  settled 
down  a  short  time  previously.  Pro- 
bably induced  by  his  characteristic 
love  of  effect  Paracelsus,  not  content 
with  the  names  he  already  possessed, 
added  to  them  the  name  of  his  birth* 
place  in  a  Latinised  form,  Eremita. 
His  earliest  training  was  from  his 
father,  and  naturally  in  the  direction 
of  his  father's  faculty  of  Medicine. 
Young  Theophrastus  seems  to  have 
shown  the  taste  for  the  Occult  Sciences 
which  was  characteristic  of  his  age, 
and  as  he  grew  up  states  that  he  re- 
ceived initiation  therein  from  sundry 
ecclesiastics.  ''From  childhood,"  he 
says,  '*  I  have  pursued  this  matter  and 
have  learned  of  good  instructors,  the 
most  deeply  read  in  the  adepta  philoio- 
phia,  and  wonderfully  cunning  in  these 
arts.  Firstly  Wilhelmus  von  Hohen- 
heim my  father,  who  has  never  for- 
saken me,  and  besides  him  too  great 
a  number  to  name  ;  men  who  have 
busied  themselves  with  all  manner  of 
writings,  old  and  new,  such  as  are  of 
much  authority  :  among  others  Bishop 
Scheyt  von  Settgach,  Bishop  Erhartt 
and  his  ancestors  of  Lavantall,  Bishop 
Nicholas  von  Yppon,  Bishop  Matthaus 
Schacht,  suffragan  of  Freisingen,  and 
many  abbots,  as  the  Abbot  of  Spann- 
heim,  etc."  This  enumeration  must 
presumably  not  be  taken  to  refer  ex- 
clusively to  those  with  whom  he  had 
personal  intercourse :  indeed  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  only  personally  came  into 
contact  with  the  last  mentioned,  our 
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old  friend,  Johann  von  Trittenheim. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  worked  in  the 
alchemistie  laboratory  of  the  Abbot 
either  at  Spannheim  or  at  Wiirzburg, 
whither  the  latter  removed  in  1506. 
He  subsequently  turned  his  attention 
more  exclusively  to  Medicine,  visiting 
various  schools  in  Germany,  Italy  and 
France,  but  the  result  of  his  studies 
was  the  conclusion  that  Medicine  was 
"  an  uncertain  art  not  properly  to  be 
employed."     Thenceforward  his  domi- 
nating thought  was  the  reconstruction 
of  the  science  of  Medicine  on  an  al- 
chemistie and  theosophical  basis,  and 
its  rescue  from  the  domination  of  Aris- 
totle, Galen,  and   Avicenna.     About 
this   time  he  commenced  a  series  of 
almost  incredible  wanderings,  in  the 
course  of   which  he  is  said  to  have 
visited     Spain,     Portugal,     England, 
Prussia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Wallachia 
and  Russia.     At  Moscow  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Tartars  and  brought  to 
Constantinople  by  the  son  of  the  Khan. 
All  this,  if  true,  must  have  taken  place 
before  his  twenty  fifth  year,  for  about 
this  time  we  find  him  again  in  Ger- 
many.    He  has  little  to  relate  respect- 
ing his  journeys,  save  that  he  under- 
went many  hardships,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  a  medical  capacity  in  sundry 
campaigns.      Mining  operations  seem 
always  to  have  attracted  his  attention  : 
he  occupied  himself  for  a  long  time  in 
the  mines   of   Sigismond   Fugger,  at 
Schwatz  in  the  Tyrol,  with  researches 
having   for  their  end    the    discovery 
of  the  great  alchemistie  secrets,  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and   the  elixir  of  life. 
On  his  return  from  eastern  Europe  to 
Germany,  he  once  more  entered  upon 
the  life  of  a  travelling  scholar.     The 
foundation  of  his  fame  in  Medicine  is 
traceable,  it  would  appear,  to  a  cure 
he  effected  on  a  bookseller  of  Basel, 
by  name  Johann  Probanius,  who  was 
suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  ankle 
which    the    faculty   had    pronounced 
curable  only  by  amputation.     Under 
the  treatment  of  Paracelsus  the  worthy 
bookseller  was  enabled  in  a  few  weeks 
to  carry  his  wares  to  the  annual  fair 
at  Frankfort,  the  same  fair  at  which. 
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some  sixty  years  later,  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  trade  offered  for  sale 
the  original  Faust- book,  which  in  its 
narrative  of  the  life  of  the  arch-necro- 
mancer not  improbably  embodied  many 
elements  from  that  of  Paracelsus.  Soon 
after  this  success,  in  1526,  Paracelsus 
acquired  the  post  of  physician  to  the 
town  of  Basel,  and  medical  professor 
at  the  University.  His  first  act  on 
entering  the  chair  was  to  consign  to 
the  flames  the  works  of  Avicenna, 
whose  treatise  on  Medicine  was  then 
the  standard  authority.  This  demon- 
stration was  intended  to  point  the 
moral  of  the  Latin  programme  of  his 
course  for  the  session  of  1527.  In 
this  document  he  proclaimed  his  inten- 
tion to  cast  aside  in  its  entirety  all 
tradition  and  all  the  text-books  of  his 
predecessors,  and  alone  to  deliver  the 
results  of  his  own  researches.  Large 
numbers  of  students  flocked  from  all 
sides  to  hear  the  renowned  doctor  who 
had  pronounced  himself  supreme,  and 
assured  the  world  that  his  shoe-latchets 
possessed  more  medical  learning  than 
Galen  and  Avicenna  together. 

We  may  presume  that  after  such 
an  opening  the  further  development 
of  the  course  must  have  been  awaited 
with  breathless  expectation  by  the 
assembled  aspirants  to  the  ^sculapian 
art ;  but  the  pompous,  and  in  some 
cases  unintelligible  jargon  of  the  lec- 
tures, the  character  of  which  has  been 
immortalised  ever  since  in  the  word 
'*  bombastic,''  soon  effectually  thinned 
his  audience.  As  was  natural,  with 
a  man  who  despised  all  the  learning 
of  books,  and  who  held  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  own  qualifications,  his 
relations  with  his  academic  colleagues 
had  in  a  little  while  become  extremely 
strained.  The  unpopularity  and  dis- 
gust which  he  inspired  was  increased 
by  his  intemperate  habits.  It  is 
alleged  that  he  rarely  ascended  the 
professorial  chair  sober.  We  cannot 
therefore  wonder  that  he  had  not  oc- 
cupied the  post  a  year  before  it  had 
become  practically  untenable  by  him. 
His  precipitate  flight  from  Basel  was 
immediately  traceable  to  his  resent- 
ment at  a  legal  decision  which  was 
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palpably  animated  by  spite  against 
himself,  or  servility  to  his  adversary, 
or  perhaps  both.  A  wealthy  canon, 
Cornelius  von  Lichtenfels,  who  was 
safEering  from  an  attack  of  indiges- 
tion, offered  Piaracelsus  a  hundred 
gvMen  if  he  would  cure  him  :  the  cure 
was  readily  effected  by  a  small  dose 
of  laudanum,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  main  constituent  in  a  secret 
and  wonder-working  preparation  which 
Paracelsus  employed.  The  canon  find- 
ing himself  recovered  refused  the  pro- 
mised reward,  and  the  dispute  coming 
before  the  court,  the  case  was  decided 
against  Paracelsus  in  favour  of  the 
customary  fee.  Upon  this,  Paracelsus 
broke  out  into  such  violent  invectives 
against  the  judges  that  he  was  advised 
by  his  friends  to  fly  from  the  prosecu- 
tion with  which  he  was  threatened. 
He  settled  down  at  Colmar  in  Elsass, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years 
before  recommencing  his  wandering 
career.  He  began  now  to  think  about 
having  his  manuscripts  published. 
The  first  book  of  his  "  Grossen  Wun- 
darznei ''  was  probably  printed  at 
Ulm,  but  the  work  was  completed  at 
Augsburg.  Henceforward  the  places 
of  his  temporary  sojourn  are  only  to 
be  gathered  from  the  prefaces  and 
dedications  of  his  various  works. 
From  these  we  infer  that  he  was  at 
Nuremberg  in  1529,  and  that  within 
the  next  ten  years  he  visited  suc- 
cessively Zurich,  St.  Gall,  Pfafers, 
Munchroth,  Augsburg,  Kromau,  etc. 
In  the  year  1540,  he  was  summoned 
by  the  archbishop  to  Salzburg,  where 
he  died  on  September  24th,  1541. 

Paracelsus  was  eminently  a  type  of 
the  travelling  scholar  of  the  period,  at 
least  in  his  mode  of  life  :  whether  his 
appearance  and  manners  are  to  be 
taken  as  equally  representative  may 
be  doubtful,  though  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  even  the  average  itinerant 
man  of  learning  did  not  possess  the 
dignity  and  polish  of  his  more  fortu- 
nate brother,  the  ecclesiastic  or  the 
academic  dignitary.  According  to  all 
accounts  Paracelsus  was  exceptionally 
coarse  in  his  appearance  and  habits. 
He  is  described  as  more  like  a  labourer 


than  a  scholar,  and  his  drunkenness 
is  universally  admitted.  During  two 
years  it  is  said  he  never  undressed 
himself,  but  late  at  night,  after  hard 
drinking,  would  throw  himself  upon  a 
eouch,  his  great  sword  by  his  side,  and 
after  an  hour  or  two  of  sle^  woold 
rise  up  suddenly,  whirling  the  swcrd  in 
the  air,  or  plunging  it  violently  into 
the  wall  or  ceiling  of  the  apartment. 
On  the  appearance  of  his  terrified 
famvluB  ^  Paracelsus,  his  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  would  stand  and  dic> 
tate  by  the  hour  together.  Oporinos, 
the/amu/t»  from  whose  narrative  this 
account  is  taken,  relates  that  he  went 
in  hourly  dread  of  his  master  ewn 
when  absent,  believing  him  to  be  in  a 
sense  omniscient.  Another  fawaduM 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  frightening  in 
his  midnight  ravings  with  the  thnat 
of  invoking  a  million  devils,  npoD 
which  the  miserable  creature  would 
fall  upon  his  knees  and  beg  him  not 
to  do  so,  being  firmly  persuaded  that 
his  escape  was  due  solely  to  the 
earnestness  of  his  entreaties.  Paia- 
celsus  kept  a  fire  burning  ceaselessly 
in  his  laboratory,  where  something 
was  always  distilling  or  prepaniig. 
His  sword  was  believed  to  possess  a 
demon  inclosed  in  its  hilt,  and  his 
name  descended  to  later  generataoos 
as  representing  the  incarnation  of 
Alchemy  and  Occult  Medicine.  He 
left  a  crowd  of  followers,  who  saw  in 
him  the  prophet  of  those  mystioo- 
theurgic  quasi-scientific  tendencies 
which  were  so  popular  just  before 
the  dawn  of  Physical  Science  proper. 
Yet  in  spite  of  his  repudiation  of 
tradition  and  authority,  Paracelsus 
was  quite  as  much  dependent  on  them 
as  his  orthodox  opponents  of  the 
schools,  though  the  tradition  was  not 
altogether  the  same.  He  took  his 
stand  on  a  tradition  '*  which  had  flown 
steadily  on  in  a  kind  of  undeivcarrent 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in 
the  fifteenth  century  had  through  the 

^The  famulvs  was  a  poor  student  who 
performod  menial  offices  for  a  professor,  or  man 
of  learning,  in  return  for  board  and  instruction- 
He  was  a  recognized  institution  of  mediieral 
life  at  the  German  universities. 
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zeal  of  the  Humanists  suddenly  come 
to  the  fore."  This  newer  tradition 
was  supplied  by  the  I'evived  Neo- 
Flatonio  philosophy,  with  the  astro- 
logy and  magic  which  were  associated 
with  it,  especially  in  its  later  phases, 
and  perhaps  still  more  from  the  cog- 
nate doctrines  of  the  Kabbala  recently 
revealed  by  the  researches  of  Reuchlin. 
The  Neo-PIatonic  notion  of  a  tripartite 
division  of  the  world,  Paracelsus  pos- 
sibly derived  more  immediately  from 
the  Medicean  Florentine,  Marsilius 
Ficinus,  the  Nestor  of  the  Humanist 
movement.  The  three  worlds,  the 
intelligible,  the  celestial,  and  the 
terrestrial,  stand  in  continuous  and 
mysterious  communication  with  one 
another.  The  heaven  with  its  stars 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  earth  with 
its  metals,  plants  and  animals,  of 
which  the  heavenly  or  astral  world  is 
the  prototype.  That  which  in  the 
heavens  appears  as  star  or  planet, 
exists  as  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal 
in  the  earth ;  and  he  who  understands 
the  signatures  of  things,  that  is,  the 
signs  denoting  their  connection,  un- 
derstands their  true  signification  and 
their  secret  power.  All  these  worlds 
are  bound  together  by  a  reciprocal 
sympathy  on  which  rests  the  possi- 
bility of  magic.  Man  is  compounded 
of  the  terrestrial  elements,  his  astral 
Boul  is  the  repository  of  planetary  in- 
fluences, his  rational  soul  is  a  part  of 
the  Divine  or  intelligible  world-prin- 
ciple. As  the  astral  soul  regulates 
the  body,  so  the  rational  soul  domi- 
nates the  whole  man.  The  carrying 
out  of  these  positions  is  to  the  last 
degree  fantastic.  Every  element  has 
its  archseus  or  spiritual  principle. 
Human  nature,  as  the  unity  and  pin- 
nacle of  the  universe,  comprises  with- 
in itself  the  characteristics  of  the 
entire  universe.  To  the  world  of  ele- 
mentary spirits  belong  the  undines,  or 
beings  composed  of  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple of  water  :  the  gnomes,  kobolds  or 
earth-spirits,  beings  whose  dwelling- 
place  is  the  interior  of  the  earth : 
sylphs  or  lemures,  the  spirits  of  air, 
and  salamanders,  or  the  creatures 
native  to  the  element  of  fire.      These 


entities,  being  possessed  only  of  an  in- 
ferior or  elementary  soul,  can  only  be 
rendered  immortal  by  their  marriage 
with  human  kind.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  Galen  the  four  elements 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  four 
cardinal  humours  of  the  human  body, 
the  relative  preponderance  of  these 
forming  the  ground  of  the  distinctions 
of  temperament  and  constitution,  as 
well  as  the  basis  fur  the  diagnosis  of 
disease.  Against  this  doctrine  Para- 
celsus vehemently  rails,  opposing 
thereto  his  own  theory  of  mercury, 
sulphur  and  salt  as  the  three  prin- 
ciples which  he  terms  the  counterpart 
of  the  Trinity  :  for  with  Paracelsus 
the  recognized  four  elements  did  not 
constitute  a  hierarchy  in  themselves, 
but  only  one  division,  the  terrestrial, 
in  the  triune  hierarchy  of  the  kosmos. 
In  wood  the  element  which  passes  off 
in  smoke  is  mercury,  that  which  burns 
is  sulphur,  while  the  ash  is  salt.  It 
is  idle  to  go  deeper  into  these  fantastic 
dreams.  But  that  a  man  like  Para- 
celsus should  have  been  regarded  by 
large  numbers  as  something  like  a 
prophet,  is  significant  of  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  indicates  a  soil  ripe  for 
the  development  of  such  a  myth  as 
that  of  Faustus.  We  now  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  another  figure 
contemporary  with  the  rise  of  that 
myth. 

Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa  von 
Nettesheim  was  born  ci  a  noble 
family  at  Cologne  in  the  year  1487. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
university  of  his  native  town,  where 
he  entered  in  the  faculties  of  Law  and 
Medicina  Like  a  true  son  of  his 
century,  he  soon  also  became  attracted 
to  the  Occult  Sciences.  When  about 
twenty  years  of  age  he  went  to  Paris, 
full  of  romantic  dreams  of  the  un- 
known possibilities  hidden  in  the 
nature  of  things.  In  Paris,  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  young  men 
of  divers  nationalities  but  all  inspired 
by  the  same  hopes,  he  instituted  a 
secret  society  having  for  its  object  the 
study  and  exploitation  of  the  magical 
sciences  for  the  ends  of  personal  ambi- 
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tion.  That  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing credence  for  their  pretensions  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  Agrippa 
.received  a  commission  frpm  a  noble 
of  Catalonia  to  deliver  by  occult  arts 
one  of  his  castles  which  was  besieged 
by  insurrectionary  peasants.  Agrippa, 
by  dint  of  cunning  and  address,  but  at 
great  personal  risk,  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  insurgents  to  disperse. 
Escaped  without  loss  of  credit  from 
this  dangerous  adventure  he  seems  for 
the  time  being  to  have  had  enough  of 
the  thaumaturgic  profession,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  him  in  1509  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  an  academic  position 
in  the  Theological  faculty.  The  mys- 
tical doctrines  he  professed  in  this 
department  were  founded  on  Keuchlin, 
Mirandola,  and  the  Kabalistic  writers 
of  the  period.  His  lectures,  which 
were  well  attended,  did  not  succeed 
in  their  purpose,  for  the  Franciscan 
provincial,  Catilinet,  denounced  him 
before  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  then  holding  court  in  Ghent,  as  a 
dangerous  heretic ;  and  not  even  an 
essay  on  the  superiority  of  the  female 
to  the  male  sex,  with  which  Agrippa 
sought  to  make  favour  with  the  lady, 
sufficed  to  efface  the  ecclesiastical 
Btigma  cast  upon  him  as  a  follower 
of  Reuchlin.  Agrippa  now  came  for  a 
tijne  to  London,  where  he  pursued  more 
theological  studies,  but  soon  returned 
to  Cologne,  delivering  lectures  against 
the  worship  of  relics  and  pictures, 
against  processions,  the  observance  of 
feast-days,  and  other  Catholic  prac- 
tices. Encouraged  by  the  Abbot  Trit- 
tenheim,  who  was  evidently  the  centre 
of  attraction  for  all  students  of  occult 
lore  in  those  days,  Agrippa  wrote  his 
first  great  treatise,  "  De  Occulta  Philo- 
sophia,"  which  claimed  to  place  magic 
on  a  philosophical  basis.  The  whole 
is  founded  on  the  current  principles  of 
Neo-Platonism,  and  on  the  character- 
istic division  of  the  universe  into  a 
spiritual,  astral,  and  elementary  world. 
The  system  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  Paracelsus,  but  is  rather  more 
coherent  and  worked  out  with  greater 
literary  skill.  It  treats  of  mysterious 
affinities,  astrological,  alchemical,  and 


mystical,  the  influences  of  angels, 
spirits,  and  demons,  in  the  approved 
fashion  of  the  time,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  subjected  to 
man's  influence.  This  work  was  no 
sooner  finished  than  we  find  Agrippa 
transformed  into  an  officer  in  the 
Imperial  Army.  In  this  capacity  he 
seems  to  have  attained  distinction, 
being  created  a  knight  on  the  battle- 
field ;  but  he  soon  came  back  to  his 
old  pursuits,  accompanying  the  Car- 
dinal von  Santa  Croche  as  theologian 
to  the  Council  of  Pisa.  After  return- 
ing for  a  short  time  to  his  military 
career  he  once  more  started  as  teacher, 
delivering  orations  on  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus  in  the  uniform  of  the  Im- 
perial service.  The  success  of  these 
lectures  was  such  as  to  obtain  for  him 
the  double  Doctorate  in  Law  and 
Medicine,  and,  which  was  of  still 
more  importance  to  him,  the  hand  of 
a  noble  maiden.  But  troubles  soon 
followed.  When  Francis  was  driven 
across  the  Alps  the  house  of  Agrippa 
was  plundered  in  the  popular  tumult, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  fidelity 
of  one  of  his  pupils  that  his  manu- 
scripts were  saved.  Reduced  to  great 
straits,  after  a  temporary  sojourn  with 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  he  was 
invited  simultaneously  to  become 
syndic  and  orator  to  the  town  of 
Metz,  and  to  a  post  with  the  Papal 
legate  at  Avignon.  He  decided  upon 
Metz^  whither  he  repaired  with  his 
wife  and  child  in  1518.  A  scep- 
tical tendency  as  regards  all  human 
knowledge  now  came  over  the  man 
whose  reputation  for  magical  practice 
and  occult  science  had  opened  for  him 
the  gates  of  palaces.  He  became  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  in  one  of  which  he 
succeeded  in  rescuing  a  peasant  girl, 
accused  of  witchcraft,  from  the  Inqui- 
sition. Soon  after  this,  being  disgusted 
with  his  position,  he  returned  once 
more  to  Cologne,  where  be  encountered 
Ulrich  von  Hutten ;  but  Hutten's 
plans  for  the  separation  of  Grermany 
from  the  Boman  Church  displeased 
him.  His  wife  dying  about  this  time, 
he  again  set  out  on  his  wanderings, 
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and  in  the  following  year  we  find  bim 
at  Geneva,  a  native  of  which  place  he 
married.  He  next  obtained  the  post 
of  town- physician  at  Freiburg,  but  did 
not  long  remain  there.  In  1524  he 
received  the  appointment  of  physician 
and  astrologer  to  the  French  court. 
He  accordingly  repaired  to  Lyons, 
when  political  events  consequent  on 
the  battle  of  Pavia  proving  unfavour- 
able to  him^  he  began  to  negotiate 
with  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  the 
enemy  of  Francis ;  but  the  unsuccessful 
campaign  at  Rome  in  1527  threw  him 
again  on  the  French  court.  About 
this  time  he  composed  his  celebrated 
work  on  the  vanity* of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  in  which  the  sceptical  ten- 
dency already  alluded  to  receives  its 
fullest  expression  in  a  somewhat  dreary 
declamation  against  all  departments  of 
learning,  and  indeed  all  human  interests 
whatever.  A  call  to  Antwerp  freed 
Agrippa  from  the  serious  financial  and 
other  difficulties  which  surrounded  him. 
An  Augustine  monk,  much  addicted 
to  magic,  offered  him  an  asylum  there. 
Although  owing  to  delays  on  the  jour- 
ney it  was  several  months  before  he 
reached  his  destination,  once  arrived, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  obtained 
through  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  the 
Netherlands  the  post  of  Imperial  coun- 
cillor, historiographer,  and  keeper  of 
the  Archives.  In  this  capacity  he  has 
left  an  account  of  the  entry  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  into  Antwerp.  His  wife  at 
this  time  died  of  the  plague;  and  a 
third  marriage,  which  he  contracted 
shortly  after,  resulting  in  a  separa- 
tion, his  house  was  broken  up  and  his 
children  placed  in  the  hands  of  stran- 
gers. The  publication  of  his  work  on 
the  vanity  of  sciences,  drew  upon  him 
a  storm  of  indignation  from  all  sides. 
The  orthodox  men  of  learning,  no  less 
than  the  Humanists,  had  no  words 
severe  enough  for  a  writer  who  would 
involve  all  learning  in  a  common  con- 
demnation as  the  offspring  of  the  Evil 
One,  and  as  fruitful  in  nothing  but 
sophistry  and  illusion.  Agrippa  ap- 
parently did  not  realize  the  fact  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  a 
courtier  after   the  wholesale  attacks 


contained  in  this  work  on  the  powers 
that  were,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
though  Erasmus  had  warned  him  of 
the  rashness  of  his  proceeding  and  had 
written  urgently  begging  Agrippa  not 
to  involve  him  (Erasmus)  in  the  con- 
flicts with  authority  which  were  certain 
to  ensue.  The  forecast  of  Erasmus 
was  soon  verified.  Charles  withdrew 
Agrippa's  pension  and  drove  him  from 
the  Netherlands,  but  not  until  after 
he  had  been  immured  for  some  time  in 
the  debtors'  prison  at  Brussels.  In  his 
extremity,  however,  the  freethinking 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Herman  von 
Wied,  invited  him  to  reside  in  his 
castle  near  Bonn.  Under  the  shelter 
of  this  powerful  protector  he  entered 
u|X)n  a  sharp  controversy  with  his 
opponents.  At  this  time,  too,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  the  manuscript 
treatise  of  Agrippa  before  mentioned, 
"De  Occulta  Philosophia,"  was  for  the 
first  time  printed.  The  inconsistency 
of  Agrippa's  proceeding  in  publishing 
this  book  after  his  denunciation  of 
magic  in  the  "  De  Vanitate,"  will  be 
especially  apparent  when  we  consider 
a  passage  from  the  latter  work  which 
expressly  repudiates  the  earlier  trea- 
tise. ''I  being  also  a  young  man" 
says  Agrippa  (we  quote  from  the 
English  translation  of  1569),  "  wrote 
of  magical  matters  three  books  in  a 
sufficient  large  volume,  in  which 
books,  whatsoever  was  then  done 
anu'ss  through  curious  youth,  now 
being  more  advised,  I  will  that  it  be 
recanted  with  this  retractation,  for  I 
have  in  times  past  consumed  very 
much  time  and  substance  in  these 
vanities.  At  length  I  got  this  profit 
thereby,  that  I  know  by  what  means 
I  should  discourage  and  dissuade  others 
from  this  destruction."  It  is  strange 
that  after  having  thus  written  he  con- 
sented to  the  publication  of  the  work 
in  question,  for,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, he  never  doubts  of  the  reality 
of  magic  :  the  vanity  that  he  finds  in 
its  pretensions  consisting  in  the  fact 
that  these  lure  men  on  to  their  souls' 
destruction,  instead  of  fulfilling  the 
promises  held  out  to  them.     Whether 
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on  this  particular  matter  the  Arch- 
bishop Herman  succeeded  in  modifying 
the  opinions  of  Agrippa  as  expressed 
in  his  more  recent  treatise,  or  whether 
a  desire  of  doing  honour  to  his  patron 
outweighed  his  concern  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  contemporaries,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  Agrippa  for  some  un- 
known reason  left  Bonn  in  1535.  He 
was  desirous  of  visiting  Lyons,  and 
presumably  of  again  paying  his  atten- 
tions to  the  French  king ;  but  he  had 
no  sooner  crossed  the  frontier  than  he 
was  arrested  by  order  of  Francis,  on 
the  ground  of  some  disrespectful  let- 
ters concerning  the  Queen-mother  he 
had  had  printed.  His  friends  before 
long  procured  his  release,  whereupon 
he  repaired  to  Grenoble  on  the  invita- 
tion of  a  friend  of  position  in  the 
town,  in  whose  house  he  died,  in  1536, 
after  a  short  illness,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

Legend  soon  began  to  fasten  itself 
on  to  the  memory  of  Cornelius  Agrippa. 
He,  too,  was  reported  as  having  sold 
himself  to  the  Devil,  and  as  having 
become  possessed  of  miraculous  powers. 
By  means  of  his  incantations  it  was 
said  that  during  the  war  in  Italy 
events  occurring  in  Milan  were  simul- 
taneously known  in  Paris.  The  stories 
which  connect  Faustus  with  the  battle 
of  Pavia  and  the  court  of  Charles  have 
in  all  probability  their  origin  in  the 
relations  of  Agrippa  to  that  monarch. 
It  was  said  that  Agrippa  discoursed 
daily  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in 
Freiburg  and  between  ten  and  eleven 
near  Mentz.  This  and  other  marvel- 
lous deeds  recorded  of  him,  he  is* re- 
ported to  have  effected  through  the 
agency  of  a  small  black  dog,  which 
remained  always  close  beside  him, 
lying  on  his  writing-table  and  sleeping 
in  his  bed,  and  which  was  believed  to 
be  an  incarnate  demon  that  Agrippa 
had  bound  to  his  service  by  means  of 
a  collar  whereon  was  engraved  myste- 
rious signs.  Here  again,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  have  the  origin  of 
the  demon-poodle  in  the  Faust-legend. 
After  the  death  of  its  master  the 
animal  was  said  to  have  sprung  into  the 
river  and  never  to  have  been  seen  again. 


The  character  and  career  of  Corne- 
lius   Agrippa,    so    wayward,    so   con- 
tradictory,  and    so    romantic,    is    an 
interesting  study  in  itself,  but  with  it 
we  are  not  here  concerned.     We  have 
taken   Agrippa    as    we    have    taken 
Paracelsus,  as   the  embodiment  of   a 
tendency  which  reached  the  height  of 
its  development  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the    sixteenth   century.      At   periods 
like  this — at  what  may  be  termed  the 
great  divisions  of   history — the  most 
opposite   tendencies    co-exist    or    are 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  an 
interval  of  a  few  years.     In  the  pre- 
vious century,  the  science  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  Middle  Ages  liad  been 
undermined    by   the    New   Learning. 
The  false  science  which  then  came  into 
vogue,  though  apparently  opposed  to 
that   which   preceded   it,   was    really 
opposed  not  to  this  but  to  the  science 
of  modern  times  which  succeeded  it. 
The  period  of  its  zenith  was  also  the 
period  when  its  decline  was  already 
written  on  it.     The  same  century,  the 
first  half  of  which  produced  ParacelsuF, 
Agrippa,  and  Trittenheim,  as  men  re- 
presentative   of    its    conceptions    of 
Nature,  produced  in  its  second  half 
Bacon,   Galileo,   and    Kepler.       Nay, 
while  Paracelsus  and   Agrippa   were 
still  alive,  and  at  that  seat  of  occult 
learning,  Cracow  itself,  at   the    very 
time,  too,  when  Doctor  Faustus  was 
alleged  to  have  been  studying  there, 
Copernicus  was  pursuing  unknown  and 
unaided  the  unpretentious  researches 
which  were  destined  to  revolutionize 
in  a  modern  sense  at  least  one  depart- 
ment of  science.     There  is  no  century 
in  which  the  antithesis  of  old  and  new 
is   so  sharply  manifested   as   in   the 
sixteenth. 

With  the  legend  of  Faustus  the 
Myth  proper  finally  disappears  as  one 
of  the  factors  of  the  evolution  of 
human  culture.  Many  legendary 
anecdotes  have  since  arisen  and  been 
current  concerning  various  personages ; 
but  tLere  has  been  no  great  legendary 
c}  cle  whose  influence  had  made  itself 
felt  throughout  the  most  advanced 
nations,  which  has  embodied  any 
special  conception,  or  which  has  taken 
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complete  possession  of  any  personality 
since  the  humanism  and  awakening 
aspirations  toward  an  understanding 
of  Nature  were  seized  upon  by  the 
various  theological  ideas  of  the  time 
from  their  various  points  of  view  and 
embodied  in  the  legend  of  the  ''Life 
and  Death  of  the  Arch-conjuror  and 
Necromancer  Dr.  Faustus."  Speaking 
broadly  we  may  characterize  this  myth 
as  portraying  the  antagonism  between 
the  Reformation  and  the  New  Learning. 
To  the  dogmatic  reformers,  to  Luther, 
Calvin,  or  Zwingle,  and  their  followers, 
the  scholarship  of  such  men  as  Erasmus 
or  Keuchlin,  with  their  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  the  rival  dog- 
matic systems  (although  for  the  most 
part  nominally  adhering  to  the  older 
Church),  was  an  impiety  only  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  diabo- 
lical influence.  Any  special  skill  in 
art  or  in  science,  or  any  new  discovery, 
being  immediately  attributed  by  the 
thought  of  the  age  to  a  supernatural 
source,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  materials  for  the  myth  were  at 
hand  for  whichever  side  happened  to 
avail  itself  of  them. 

In  thus  taking  farewell  of  the  ages 
of  myth  for  that  modem  period  in 
which  Physical  Science,  commerce,  and 
personal  gain  succeed  to  the  old-world 
learning  and  fancy,  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
asking  one's  self,  how  much  has  the 
world  gained  by  the  improvements 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  so 
much  praised  1  There  are  probably 
few  who  have  considered  the  matter 
at  all  who  in  certain  circumstances 
have  not  been  inclined  to  answer  in 
the  negative.  Who  is  there,  for  in- 
stance, who  at  close  of  evening  comes 
upon  a  view  of  one  of  those  quaint 
mediffival  towns,  which  survive  even 
to  the  present  day  in  some  parts  of 
Southern  Germany;  where  the  break 
with  the  past  has  been  less  complete 


than  in  this  country,  does  not  feel  (as 
has  been  lately  said)  that  he  would 
give  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  be 
transported  back  even  to  the  period 
we  have  been  considering,  in  which, 
although  in  many  respects  corrupt, 
the  main  fabric  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  still  intact — so  preferable  does 
the  rest  and  peace  of  the  world,  typified 
in  those  narrow  gabled  streets  and 
tiled  buildings,  seem  to  the  turmoil  of 
that  other  world,  typified  in  the  brand- 
new  shunting-yard  and  factory-chim- 
ney which  will  probably  not  be  far 
off.  This  may  be  sentiment,  but 
sentiment,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  a 
meaning  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
This  sentiment  is  after  all  only  the 
ideal  expression  in  one  form  of  the 
utter  and  complete  failure  of  modem 
civilization,  so  far  as  human  happiness 
is  concerned,  even  with  those  who  are 
not  materially  crushed  by  it.  Looking 
at  it,  apart  from  its  broader  issues 
and  merely  on  its  artistic  and  senti- 
mental side,  the  hideousness  of  the 
machine-made  world  of  to-day  only 
requires  a  contrast  like  this  to  become 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
We  feel  irresistibly  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  even  the  Middle  Ages 
in  their  decay  would  compare  favour- 
ably, with  all  their  superstition  and 
straightforward  ferocity,  with  the 
matter-of-fact,  hypocritical  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  period  of  which  we 
take  leave  we  cannot  help  feeling  we 
are  taking  leave,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
contact  with  reality,  the  naive  sim- 
plicity of  human  nature,  and  entering 
upon  the  beginning  of  the  modern  age 
of  shams.  There  are  no  three  centuries 
in  history  which  have  witnessed  so 
great  a  change,  not  only  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  life  but  in  human  nature 
itself,  as  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
nineteenth. 

G.  Belfort  Bar. 
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REFLECTIONS   IN   A   PICTURE-GALLERY. 


It  has  been  held  by  some  people  a 
vain  and  impudent  thing  for  any  man 
to  express  an  opinion  on  an  art  which 
he  does  not  practise.  But  this  re- 
striction of  speech  seems  to  be  limited 
to  the  sphere  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  to 
be  imposed  mainly,  if  not  solely,  by 
their  professors.  In  other  and  less 
ethereal  spheres  man  is  allowed  to  be 
a  free  agent :  he  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  expound  his  views  of  all  moral, 
social,  and  political  matters  without 
being  asked  to  produce  his  passport. 
A  civilian  may  dissolve  the  armies  of 
a  continent  with  a  wave  of  his  pen : 
young  gentlemen  fresh  from  the  uni- 
versities may  remodel  the  principles  of 
government,  young  ladies  fresh  from 
the  school-room  may  remodel  the 
theories  of  education :  there  are  even 
people  who  will  affirm  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
to  be  the«  first  living  authority  on 
points  of  law.  Only  in  the  world  of 
Art  is  free  speech  to  be  prohibited  ; 
and  especially  in  the  world  of  the 
painter's  art  is  it  a  most  idle  and  per- 
nicious thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  waiving  his  right  to  an  opinion, 
it  has  been  urged  that  the  ignorant 
man,  possibly  by  very  reason  of  his 
ignorance,  may  find  more  unalloyed 
pleasure  in  a  picture-gallery  than  your 
true  connoisseur.  The  things  which 
wound  the  delicate  fabric  of  the  latter 
cannot  pierce  the  former's  three-fold 
hide.  Others,  again,  have  gone  be- 
yond this  modest  plea,  and,  frankly 
owning  their  want  of  technical  know- 
ledge, have  claimed  to  be  as  competent 
to  judge  when  a  picture  fulfils  or  falls 
short  of  its  intention  as  the  painter 
himself  can  be.  This  claim  cannot,  of 
course,  be  allowed  unreservedly.  All 
pictorial  art,  it  has  been  rightly  said, 
contains  two  possible  sources  of  plea- 
sure— the  idea  and  the  form,' or  to  give 
them  their  professional  names,  the  de- 


sign and  the  execution  ;  and  it  will  be 
obvious  that  many  people,  while  unable 
to  distinguish  the  beauties  or  defects 
of  the  latter,  may  be  perfectly  capable 
of  appreciating  the  former.  Of  course 
there  will  be  limitations  even  to  this 
capacity.  It  has  indeed  been  said  that 
a  picture  which  does  not  carry  its  story 
on  its  face,  fails  in  one  of  the  essentisd 
qualities  of  a  picture.  But  to  admit 
this  would  sweep  away  at  a  stroke  all 
allegorical  painting  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  there  have  been  seen  works  in 
these  days  which  none  but  the  painters 
themselves  could  possibly  be  expected 
to  explain:  perhaps  sometimes  the 
puzzled  spectator  is  disinclined  to  allow 
even  this  reservation.  When,  however, 
the  picture  aims  at  representing  a  fami- 
liar scene  from  history  or  fiction  the 
spectator  can  take  his  stand  on  the 
same  platform  as  the  painter.  Grant- 
ing him  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
interpret  the  written  page,  he  has  the 
same  means  of  judging  how  the  author's 
idea  should  be  translated  into  shape 
and  colour.  To  put  the  matter 
simply  :  if  a  painter  were  to  represent 
Hamlet  in  a  flame-coloured  cloak,  Don 
Quixote  fat,  or  Duke  Hildebrod  lean, 
any  one  who  has  read  Shakespeare, 
or  Cervantes,  or  Scott,  could  tell  him 
he  was  wrong.  This  is  of  coarse  & 
very  prosaic  illustration  :  in  matters 
passing  outward  show,  there  will  be 
more  room  to  differ.  So  many  men, 
so  many  minds ;  and  we  all  know  that 
Shakespeare  suggests  to  some  minds 
very  queer  notions  indeed.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  Viola  played  by  an 
actress  whose  dominant  idea  of  the 
character  was  the  exquisite  jest  of  her 
doublet  and  hose,  of  which  she  gave  at 
least  one  very  peculiar  illustration. 
When  Mai  vol  io  was  sent  after  her 
with  the  ring,  she  showed  her  apprecia- 
tion of  Olivia's  mistake  by  kicking  up 
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her  leg  and,  with  a  rousiDg  slap  on 
her  thigh,  breaking  into  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

*'  I  left  no  ring  with  her :  what  means  this 

lady? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charmed 

her! 
She  made  good  \iew  of  me  ;  indeed,  so  much, 
That  sure  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her 

tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,   sure ;  the  cunning  of  her 

|)as8ion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  loixl's  ring  !     Why,  he  sent  her 

none. 
I  am  the  man  :  if  it  be  so,  as  'tis. 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness, 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we  I 
For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge  ?  my  master  loves  her 

dearly  ; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him  ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 
What  will  become  of  this  ?    As  I  am  man. 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love  ; 
As  I  am  woman — now  alas  the  day  ! — 
What  thriftless  sighs    shall   poor   Olivia 

breathe  ! 
O  time !  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I  ; 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie !  '* 

It  seems  difficult  to  get  quite  so  robust 
an  interpretation  out  of  these  lines ; 
yet  we  well  remember  that  some  of  the 
professed  critics  were  much  impressed 
with  it,  with  its  originality,  its  pi- 
quancy, and  (which  seemed  a  doubtful 
quality)  even  with  its  propriety.  To 
take  liberties  with  Shakespeare  has 
always  been  a  recognised  privilege  of 
the  theatrical  profession,  and  we  would 
not  therefore  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
this  illustration ;  but  it  will  be  clear 
that  even  when  the  primal  plan  is  open 
for  general  inspection  it  is  unwise  to 
assume  that  no  difference  of  opinion  can 
be  possible.  Either  side  must  give  the 
license.it  takes.  Acting  therefore  on 
this  assumption,  and  at  the  same  time 
fully  conscious  of  our  rashness,  we  pro- 
pose to  take  the  occasion  which  chance 
has  given  us  of  being  rash. 

There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Bond  Street  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  much  better  worth 


attention  than  many  of  more  sounding 
fame.  It  is  indeed  an  extremely  inter- 
esting exhibition,  and  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
claimed  by  its  promoters  to  be  the 
work  of  ''the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  the  day  "  :  in  the  second,  it 
allows  us  to  note  with  what  eyes  our 
best  painters  view  the  sister-art  of 
poetry  in  its  most  exquisite  manifesta- 
tions :  in  the  third,  it  furnishes  a 
rather  striking  commentary  on  that 
controversy  which  has  been  lately 
raised  (or  revived,  for  it  is  indeed 
eternal)  over  the  dignity  of  Art  and 
the  respect  which  it  has  a  right  to 
exact.  As  the  list  of  exhibitors  includes 
the  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
and  fifteen  members  of  that  illustrious 
society,  no  one  (who  is  not  himself  a 
painter)  will  dispute  the  justice  of  the 
promoters'  claim :  the  title  of  the  ex- 
hibition, "  Shakespeare's  Heroines,'' 
will  make  good  our  second  proposition  ] 
and  a  glance  at  the  catalogue  will  show 
in  what  fashion  it  plays  its  part  of  a 
commentary. 

The  gallery  contains  twenty-one 
portraits,  pictures  were  perhaps  the 
better  word,  and  on  the  whole  fairly 
justifies  its  title  so  far  as  names  go. 
A  few  indeed  we  miss  whom  we  should 
have  thought  to  find  in  such  a  company. 
The  sad  queens  Constance  and  Mar- 
garet, for  example,  the  Koman  mother 
Yolumnia,  enchanting  Perdita,  the 
wronged  Hermione,  distracted  Viola; 
above  all.  Lady  Macbeth  I  We  had 
spared  for  these  such  lighter  emana- 
tions as  Mariana,  Katharine  the  Shrew, 
that  other  Katharine  of  France,  Jessica, 
Anne  Page,  Audrey,  Cressida.  But  it 
is  a  various,  and  a  goodly  sisterhood. 
Desdemona,  Ophelia,  Rosalind,  Beatrice, 
Juliet,  Imogen,  the  two  Portias  (she 
of  Belmont,  and  she  who  was  wife  to 
Brutus),  Cleopatra,  Olivia,  Cordelia, 
Miranda,  Isabella  I  Here  in  truth  is 
ample  room  for  the  painter  to  play  for 
once  the  poet's  part,  and  turn  to  shapes 
the  ^*  tricks  of  strong  imagination." 

Coleridge,  combating  some  piece  of 
old  criticism  to  the  efiiect  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  for  men  only  and  **  the 
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gentle  Fletcher"  for  women,  denied 
that  this  was  so.  Of  all  writers  for 
the  stage,  he  said,  Shakespeare  alone 
*'  has  drawn  the  female  character  with 
that  mixture  of  the  real  and  the  ideal 
that  belongs  to  it."  It  is  not  now 
worth  while  to  point  out  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  allow  this  (and  no 
one  will  of  course  dispute  it)  without 
allowing  the  critic  to  have  been  wrong : 
to  write ybr  men  alone  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  writing  of  men  alone. 
If  Coleridge's  quotation  be  correct,  his 
comment  is  not  to  the  purpose.  But 
what  is  very  much  to  our  purpose  is 
his  comment  on  Shakespeare's  method 
of  presenting  female  characters.  In 
Shakespeare,  he  says, 

'*  All  the  elemeDts  of  womanhood  are  holy, 
and  there  is  the  sweet  yet  dignified  feeling  of 
all  that  continuates  society,  a  sense  of  ancestry 
uiid  of  sex,  with  a  purity  unassailable  by 
sophistry,  because  it  rests  not  in  the  analytic 
processes,  but  in  that  same  equipoise  of  the 
faculties,  during  whicli  the  feelings  are  re- 
presentative of  all  past  experience, — not  of 
the  individual  only,  but  of  all  those  by  whom 
she  has  been  educated,  and  their  prcdecessoi's 
even  up  to  the  first  mother  that  lived.  Shake- 
speare notices  that  the  want  of  prominence, 
which  Pope  notices  for  sarcasm,  was  the  blessed 
beauty  of  the  woman's  character,  and  knew 
that  it  arose  not  from  any  deficiency,  but  from 
the  more  exijuisite  harmony  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  moral  being  constituting  one  living  total 
ot  head  and  heart.  He  has  drawn  it,  indeed, 
in  all  its  distinctive  energies  of  faith,  patience, 
•constancy,  fortitude, — shown  in  all  of  them  as 
following  the  heart,  which  gives  its  results  by 
a  nice  tact  and  happy  intuition,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  discursive  faculty — sees  all 
things  in  and  by  the  light  of  the  att'ections,  and 
«rrs,  if  it  ever  err,  in  the  exaggerations  of  love 
alone.  In  all  the  Shakesperian  women  there 
is  essentially  the  same  foundation  and  princi- 
ple ;  the  distinct  individuality  and  variety  are 
merely  the  result  of  the  modification  of  cir- 
cumstances, whether  in  Miranda  the  maiden, 
in  Imogen  the  wife,  or  in  Katharine  the 
queen." 

It  needs  perhaps  a  mind  as  much 
mixed  with  German  paste  as  was 
Coleridge's  own  to  detect  in  each  of 
Shakespeare's  women  the  elements  of 
all  womankind  up  to  the  mother  of  all. 
But  the  general  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  passage  are  unmistakable.  The 
same  and  not  the  same :  that  is  the 
key-note     to    the     understanding    of 


Shakespeare's  women :  the  divine  ele- 
ments of  holiness  and  purity  made 
human  by  circumstances,  sometimes 
sweetly  human,  sometimes  more  coarsely 
human.  Every  one  of  his  women  from 
Lady  Macbeth  to  Doll  Tearsheet  has 
her  own  individuality,  but  all  are  com- 
pact of  the  same  common  nature.  Each 
is  cast  in  her  own  mould  :  but  the 
materials  are  always  the  same. 

These  words  of  Coleridge's  are  good 
words  to  carry  in  one's  mind  round 
this  gallery :  they  are  good,  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  spectator,  but  less  good 
perhaps  for  the  painter.  For  as  one 
does  so  the  thought  inevitably  arises, 
how  far  has  the  painter  succeeded  in 
expressing,  or  even  in  suggesting,  the 
complex  qualities  of  this  universal 
womanhood  ?  Is  it  fair  to  try  the 
painter  by  such  a  standard  ?  How  far 
is  it  reasonable .  to  expect  his  art  to 
reflect  the  myriad- minded  art  of 
Shakespeare  I 

Byron,  after  a  visit  to  the  Manfrini 
Palace  at  Venice,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  of  all  the  arts  painting  is  the 
most  artificial  and  unnatural,  "and 
that  by  which  the  nonsense  of  man- 
kind is  most  imposed  upon."  A  hun- 
dred arguments  could  be  found  to 
support  this  opinion  for  one  to  refute 
it ;  but  Byron  went  on  to  explain  him- 
self, and  to  destroy  himself^  by  tbese 
words  :  "  I  never  yet  saw  the  picture 
or  the  statue  which  came  a  league 
within  my  conception  or  expectation." 
Such  an  explanation  merely  amounts 
to  this,  that  Byron's  conception  of 
a  given  subject  differed  from  the 
painter's ;  and  without  knowing  the 
particulars  of  the  disagreement,  the 
significance  of  the  epithets  *'  artificial " 
and  "  unnatural "  is  not  clear.  It  is 
of  course  easy  enough  to  understand 
in  what  sense  a  painting  must  be  arti- 
ficial as  an  expression  of  character ; 
it  can  only  express  one  particular  mood 
or  phase  of  that  character,  which  may 
not  be  the  dominant  one  or  may  even 
itself  be  an  artificial  one,  assumed  for 
disguise  or  for  purposes  of  attack  or 
defence.  There  is  a  good  instance  of 
such  artificiality  in  this  gallery,  in  the 
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portrait  of  Beatrice.     The  painter  has 
wisely    labelled    his    picture,   "  Dear 
Lady  Disdain, "  for  beyond  all  question 
the  face  expresses  disdain ;  but  it  ex- 
presses nothing  else.     Where  is  ''  my 
Lady  Tongue*'  %     Now,  it  is  Benedick 
who  uses  the  phrase,  "  dear  Lady  Dis- 
dain,'' and  Leonato  has  previously  in- 
terpreted the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
to  the  Messenger,  who  has  been  some- 
what surprised  at  the  young    lady's 
opinion    of    so   good    a   soldier    and 
honourable    man.      "  You  must   not, 
sir,"  says  Leonato,  "  mistake  my  niece. 
There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt 
Signior  Benedick  and  her  :  they  never 
meet  but    there's  a  skirmish  of   wit 
between    them."       The    disdain    the 
painter  has  put  on  this  fair  face  has 
no  touch  of  merriment  or  wit  in  it. 
In  such  a  mood  Benedick  may  have 
seen  the  lady  he  loved  when  she  bid 
him,  **  Kill  Claudio,"  and  wished  she 
were  a  man  that  she  might  ''  eat  his 
heart  in  the  market-place."      But  the 
disdain  was  for  him  who  had  slandered 
and  scorned  her  kinswoman :  even  when 
she  Hashes  out   against    Benedick, — 
**  There  is  no  love  in  you :  nay,  I  pray 
you,  let  me  go," — and  again,  "  You 
dare  easier  be  friends  with  me  than 
fight  with  mine  enemy" — she  is  not 
disdainful  to  him.     She  knows  he  is 
no  coward,  and  she  knows  he  will  be 
true  to  her  against  his  friend,  if  she 
can   show  cause   for   him    to   be   so. 
Disdain  and  Love  cannot  dwell  toge- 
ther for  a  single  moment ;  and  in  her 
heart  Beatrice  knows  that  she  loves 
Benedick   well.      When   we    call    up 
before  us   the   figure  of   Beatrice,  is 
it  with  the  quality  of  such  disdain  as 
this  that  we  associate  it  1     Surely  not : 
surely  it  is  the  witty,  laughing,  ban- 
tering "  Lady  Tongue  "  we  think  of,  a 
very  woman,  indeed,  easily  stirred  to 
anger  by  cruelty,  meanness,  and  in- 
justice, but  not  by  nature  a  scornful 
or  contemptuous  woman.     She  is  for 
us  the  laughing  Lady  Disdain  of  Bene- 
dick, not  the  literal  Lady  Disdain  of 
the  painter.     With  the  exception  per- 
haps of  Bosalind  there  is  no  one  of 
Shakespeare's  women  so  full  of  charm 


as  this  one.  Yet  what  touch  of  charm 
is  there  in  this  face  ]  Her  very  beauty 
repels  one.  It  is  not  Shakespeare's 
Beatrice ;  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  her, 
a  phase. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Desdemona,  one 
of  the  prettiest  pictures  in  the  gallery, 
and,  being  by  the  President  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  of  course  one  of  the 
best  painted.  We  see  her  as  Othello 
saw  her  listening  to  the  story  of  his 

life. 

"This  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 
But   still  the  house-affairs  would  draw  her 

thence  : 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 
She'ld  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse     .... 

My  story  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 
She    swore,    in    faitn,   'twas   strange,    'twas 

passing  strange, 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  lier  such  a  man." 

No  one  could  desire  a  more  perfect 
presentment  of  the  Desdemona  imaged 
in  these  lines.  The  admiring,  pitying, 
eager,  shrinking  girl,  with  the  pretty 
frown  of  anxiety  on  her  forehead  (such 
as  we  have  often  admired  it  on  Miss 
Terry's) — she  is  here  to  the  life.  But 
is  this  she  whom  we  think  of  when  we 
think  of  Shakespeare's  Desdemona  I 
If  a  painter  were  to  give  us  such  a 
Lucy  Ash  ton  as  Scott  describes  her  in 
outward  seeming, — her  beautiful  girl- 
ish face,  with  its  golden  hair  and  white 
skin,  gentle  and  serene  as  a  Madonna 
— should  we  feel  that  this  was  truly 
the  bride  of  Lammermoor?  **  Her 
life,"  we  read  of  Lucy  Ashton,  "  had 
hitherto  flowed  on  in  a  uniform  and 
gentle  tenor,  and  happy  for  her  had 
not  its  present  smoothness  of  current 
resembled  that  of  the  stream  as  it 
glides  downwards  to  the  waterfall  1 " 
"  Look  to  her,"  says  Brabantio  of 
Desdemona, 

"Look  to  her.  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  to  see  : 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee." 

The  shadow  of  fate  hangs  over  both 
the  gentle  creatures  from  the  fijrst : 
the  finger  of  doom  has  put  the  back- 
grounds in  to  both  portraits.      And 
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as  the  motto  to  the  portrait  of  Lucy 
must  always  in  our  minds  be  the 
words  of  the  old  hag  who  watched  the 
bridal-party  ride  from  BaveDSWood 
Church  :  "  Sae  young,  sae  braw,  and 
sae  bonny — and  is  her  time  sae 
short  1 ''  so  the  motto  to  the  portrait 
of  Desdemona  must  ever  be  :  "  Look  on 
the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed." 

In  both  these  portraits,  then,  we 
have  found  signal  illustrations  of  the 
limits  of  the  painter's  art  when  deal- 
ing with  the  creations  of  such  a  poet 
as  Shakespeare.  The  poet  gives  us 
the  drama,  the  stories  of  their  lives : 
the  painter  can  only  seize  upon  a 
single  episode  of  each  story  and  fix  it 
on  the  canvas ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  complexity  of  the  story  so  will  his 
episode  fail  adequately  to  portray  the 
heroine.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
painters  who  have  chosen  the  simplest 
characters, — ^the  women,  in  short,  who 
are  not  heroines  in  the  professional 
sense  of  the  word,  but  only  personages 
in  the  play, — ^have  succeeded  best. 
How  well,  for  instance,  has  Mr.  Leslie 
succeeded  with  Anne  Page  I  This 
demure  little  maiden  in  gray  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  Sir  Hugh  and  Master 
Slender  define  her.  ''She  is  Anne 
Page,  which  is  daughter  to  Master 
Thomas  Page,  which  is  pretty  vir- 
ginity "  :  "  She  has  brown  hair,  and 
speaks  small  like  a  woman  "  :  she  has 
"  seven  hundred  pounds  and  possi- 
bilities." How  well,  again,  has  Mr. 
Blair  Leighton  succeeded  with  Olivia  ! 
Fate  has  no  harder  blow  in  store  for 
this  handsome,  stately  creature  than  a 
trick  love  plays  at  her  expense  and 
amply  rewards  her  for.  **  Have  you 
any  commission  from  your  lord  to 
negotiate  with  my  face  ?  You  are 
now  out  of  your  text :  but  we  will  draw 
the  curtain  and  show  you  the  picture. 
Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  was  this  pre- 
sent :  is't  not  well  done  ? "  This  is  Mr. 
Leighton's  motto ;  and  every  one  will 
answer  with  Viola, "  Excellently  done." 

We  have  been  careful  to  choose  our 
illustrations  from  those  pictures  which 
seem  to  us,  so  far  as  they  go,  to  have 
best  fulfilled  their  design.     There  are 


indeed  some  which  remind  us  more 
than  anything  else  of  the  secrets  of 
colour  which  Miss  Cann  imparted  to 
young  Ridley.  They  have  the  con- 
ventional properties  of  the  stage- 
manager:  here  are  Portia's  cap  and 
gown,  and  the  doublet  and  hose  for 
Bosalind,  and  Audrey's  turnip ;  but 
they  have  nothing  else.  There  is  an 
Ophelia,  who  might  more  properly 
be  labelled  Marguerite  Gautier ;  a 
Cressida,  who  looks  like  nothing  so 
much  as  like  a  young  lady  who  has 
been  put  into  a  Greek  play  for  the 
sake  of,  what  her  friends  call,  her 
Hellenic  type  of  countenance,  and  who 
looks  very  cold  and  uncomfortable  in 
her  chiton :  a  Cordelia,  whose  sad  eyes 
will  assuredly  draw  no  angel-tears 
from  those  which  look  on  her,  as 
Shakespeare's  Cordelia  drew  them  in 
Mr.  Locker's  pretty  lines :  a  Mariana, 
— but  she  does  justify  her  existence 
in  her  dejection;  and  well  may  she 
look  dejected,  for  the  painter  has 
wronged  her  more  cruelly  than  ever 
did  Lord  Angelo.  There  are  others, 
again,  whose  effect  is  entirely  nega- 
tive. Juliet,  for  example:  a  pretty 
picture,  Mr.  Calderon,  but  you  must 
not  call  her  Juliet.  No  southern  blood 
ever  mantled  in  that  cold,  calm  face, 
as  calm  and  cold,  but  not  so  variable, 
as  the  moon  which  is  flooding  the 
scene  with  such  distorting  light.  Not 
even  in  her  unwitting  babyhood  could 
this  "pretty  fool"  have  said  "Ay" 
to  the  merry  man's  question,  .^d 
Portia,  Brutus' wife — purely  a  painter's 
picture,  and  so  viewed  perhaps  the 
cleverest  in  the  gallery :  a  pale,  pen- 
sive figure  looking  down  from  a  win- 
dow at  her  husband  plotting  treason 
in  the  garden.  The  picture  is  all  in 
shadow,  save  for  the  bald  head  and 
uplifted  hand  of  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, which  gleam  somewhat 
aggressively  in  the  moonlight ;  and 
possibly  these  shadows  typify  the 
painter's  mind  at  the  moment  of 
working.  But  such  examples  are  not 
to  our  present  purpose  :  to  the  purpose 
they  serve  we  shall  come  hereafter. 
To  return  to  our  first  illustrations. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  ideal  woman  of 
Shakespeare,  as  Coleridge  has  described 
her,  is  beyond  the  painter's  power.  His 
art  allows  him  only  to  suggest  a  phase 
of  her  various  moods,  an  episode,  as 
we  have  called  it,  in  the  drama  of  her 
life.  Whether  he  has  always  chosen 
the  crowning  episode  we  will  not 
attempt  to  decide.  That  he  has  not 
always  chosen  the  episode  which  the 
general  imagination  is  most  likely  to 
associate  with  his  subject,  we  have 
already  ventured  to  say ;  but  we  do 
not  forget  our  own  reservations.  He 
may  have  chosen  that  which  seems 
most  significant  to  him ;  or  he  may 
have  chosen  that  which  on  reflection 
his  art  seemed  to  him  most  capable  of 
presenting  adequately;  or  he  may 
have  chosen, — but  the  time  for  con- 
sidering this  alternative  has  not  yet 
come.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  painting  does  possess  the  quality 
of  suggestion,  though  it  must  obvi- 
ously possess  it  in  its  purest  form  less 
abundantly  than  does  poetry  or  music. 
Who  cannot  recall  faces  which  have 
looked  at  him  from  the  canvas  with 
a  world  of  meaning  in  their  eyes,  eyes 
which  sometimes  lighten  ''  the  burthen 
of  the  mystei*y  "  and  sometimes  make 
it  wearier,  heavier,  more  unintelli- 
gible) Some  men  have,  we  know,  a 
marvellous  gift  of  reading  out  of  a 
picture,  as  out  of  a  poem,  what  the 
artist  never  put  in  it.  Every  book, 
says  Goethe  somewhere,  has  more  in 
it  than  the  author  knows  :  perhaps 
no  utterance  of  a  wise  man  has  been 
fertile  of  so  much  foolishness,  and  we 
must  always  make  allowance  for  it. 
But  when  all  allowance  has  been  made, 
the  fact  remains  that  almost  every  one 
who  is  fond  of  pictures  and  loses  no 
chance  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  good  ODes,  can  recall  two  or  three 
at  least  which  always  exercise  on  him 
a  strange,  subtle,  haunting  influence, 
suggesting  more  things  perhaps  than 
his  philosophy  can  grasp,  and  suggest- 
ing, it  may  be,  different  things  at 
different  times.  And  since  it  were 
unreasonable,  and  indeed  impertinent 
to  suppose  that  the  most  distinguished 


painters  of  our  day  cannot  make  the 
most  of  which  their  art  has  shown 
itself  capable,  it  may  be  that  the  hand 
works  more  freely  when  obeying  the 
dictates  of  the  head,  than  when  busied 
in  giving  shape  to  the  fancies  of  an 
alien  imagination  ;  that,  like  Orlando, 
the  painter  flnds  it  ''  a  bitter  thing  to 
look  into  happiness  through  another 
man's  eyes.*'  Or  must  we  suppose  that 
it  is  with  his  as  it  is  with  the  actor's 
art,  that  Shakespeare's  ideals  at  their 
height  are  beyond  material  realisa- 
tion :  spiritually  discerned  they  may 
be,  but  the  real  presence  cannot  be 
found  for  them?  There  are  some  of 
Shakespeare's  characters  which  never 
could,  we  suppose,  be  completely  re- 
presented on  the  stage,  however 
finely  they  might  be  shown  in 
certain  moods  and  scenes.  And  these 
characters  will  not  necessarily  be  those 
which  most  impress  and  overpower  us 
with  their  personality.  We  are  more 
likely,  for  example,  to  see  a  perfect 
Lady  Macbeth  than  a  perfect  Rosalind. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  realise  even  in 
thought  what  Kosalind  must  have 
been.  The  conditions  of  life,  of  society, 
even  of  humanity,  which  could  make 
such  a  character  possible  have  irre- 
vocably vanished.  Tried  by  any 
standard,  even  of  the  imagination,  that 
we  are  capable  of  framing  the  character 
inevitably  takes  some  touch  of  coarse- 
ness ;  yet  who,  as  he  reads  the  play, 
does  not  feel  that  it  is  flat  sacrilege  to 
associate  a  thought  of  coarseness  with 
this  enchanting  creature)  Hence 
comes  it  that  of  all  Shakespeare's 
women  this  one  is  made  the  most 
unsatisfactory  in  the  theatre :  either 
the  actress,  for  all  her  grace  and  skill, 
makes  her  seem  coarse  to  us,  or  she 
makes  her  seem  nothing.  And  so  it 
may  be  with  painting.  The  subtlest 
and  widest  powers  of  conception  work- 
ing through  the  deftest  hand  may  still 
be  all  too  weak  to  give  bodily  shape 
and  presence  to  the  creations  of  that 
unmatched  intellect. 

•*  Others  abide  our  question.     Thou  art  free. 
We  ask  and  ask — thou  smilest  and  art  still, 
Out-topping  knowledge." 
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There  remains  the  as  yet  untouched 
alternative.      The   promoters   of  this 
exhibition  are  the  proprietors  of  "  The 
Graphic,"  as  every  one  knows  a  most 
interesting  and  illustrated  paper,  and 
these    pictures    have    been    specially 
painted     for    reproduction     in     that 
journal.      The   proprietors    have    ex- 
pressed   themselves    sensible    of    the 
high  compliment  paid  to  their  paper 
by  the  infinite  pains  the  painters  have 
given  to  their  work — ^which  is  perhaps 
not  quite  so  high  a  compliment  to  men 
who,  as  is  the  fashion  of  good  artists, 
give  infinite  pains  to  all  their  work. 
But  it  may  be  that  these  artists  have 
found  themselves  a  little  hampered  by 
the  conditions  of  their  work  j  they  may 
have  felt,  as  honest  men  in  such  cir- 
cumstances of  course  would  feel,  them- 
selves bound  to  consider  the  intentions 
of  their   employers  rather  than  the 
intentions  of  Shakespeare.     Now  the 
intentions    of    their    employers   have 
clearly  been  to  command  a  series  of 
pretty  faces,  of  the  type  likely  to  be 
generally  popular  with,  to  use  their 
own    words,    "  the    enormous    public 
which  sees  illustrated  papers."     Some 
years  ago  they  exhibited  a  series  of 
"Types  of  Beauty,"  which  found,  as 
we  can  well  believe,  universal  favour. 
"  These  engravings,"  they  tell  us  (in 
a  preface  to  their  catalogue),  **  have 
been  in  demand  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  have  been  reproduced  in 
Russia,     Germany,     France,     Spain, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  States.     Mr. 
H.  H.  Johnston,  the  African  explorer, 
has  related   how,  when  he  once  fell 
into  the  power  of  a  savage  African 
potentate,  he  appeased  the  autocrat  by 
daily  presenting  him  with  a 'Graphic* 
Type  of  Beauty,  to  adorn  his  tent; 
receiving  in   return   one  day  a  cow, 
another  a  goat,  and  so  on."     For  our 
part  we  should  be  a  little  doubtful  of 
risking  so  delicate  an  experiment  with 
some  of  these  heroines.  We  can  hardly, 
for  example,  conceive  the  Mariana,  the 
Cordelia,  or  the  Miranda,  as  likely  to 
stir  in  any  savage  heart  a  stream  of 
tendency  either  towards  righteousness 
or  cows.     But  when  the  real  aim  of 


this  exhibition  is  once  discerned,  then 
it  will  be  clear  that  the  painters  have 
not  worked,  and  have  been  right  in 
not  working,  ''  with  their  eyes  on  the 
object,"  but  rather  with  their  eyes  on 
such   objects  as  they  have    thought 
most  likely  to  please  the   enormoos 
public  (including  African  chiefs)  which 
sees  illustrated  papers.     And  this  will 
of   course   account  for  many  things 
which  would  be  otherwise  perplexing. 
We  have  said  that  this  exhibitaon 
furnishes  an  interesting  commentary 
on  a  recent  controversy  conoeming  the 
dignity  of  Art  and  the  respect  which 
it  has  a  right  to  exact.     The  dignity 
of  Art  is  a  sounding  phrase,  but,  like 
many  sounding  phrases,  not  easy  to 
define.      Its    significance   is  relative* 
dependent  on  the  changing  conditions 
of  life.     If  we  were  to  compare,  for 
example,    the    frieze   of    Phidias,   on 
which  the  long  procession  of  Athenian 
citizens  still  mardies  to  the  temple  of 
their  goddess,  with  a  frieze  represent- 
ing,   let    us    say,    the    concourse   of 
English   citizens  who  attended  their 
Queen  on  her  day  of  jubilee  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  latter  would  fall  sadly  short 
in  dignity  of  the  former,  even  if  we 
suppose  a  miracle  and  find  .a  modem 
hand  to  match  the  Athenian's  skilL 
Yet  shall  we  call  it  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Art  to  occupy  itself  with  a  great 
national  ceremony  because  the  condi- 
tions of  time  and  place  forbid  the  ele- 
ments of  beauty  and  grandeur  which 
have  made  one  such  scene  immortal  t 
Again,  the  artisan  does  not  rank  so 
high  among  creative  geniuses  as   the 
artist ;  yet  the  artisan  who  puts  all 
his  heart  and  hand  into  his  work  pre- 
serves the  dignity  of  Art  as  truly  as 
the  poet,  the  painter,  or  the  sculptor 
who  will  not  be  content  but  with  his 
best.      If  the  moral   of  Longfellow's 
pretty  poem  be  true,  and  '*  that  is  best 
which  lieth  nearest "  for  the  artist,  it 
is'inevitable  that  the  external  condi- 
tions of   Art  must  change  with  the 
changes  of  the  world.     The  principles 
stand  for  ever ;  but  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression will  change.     If  Art  be  true 
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to  its  own  eternal  laws,  it  need  fear 
no  contamination.  Painting  is  not 
necessarily  degraded  by  the  choice  of 
such  subjects  as  Kamsgate  Sands  or  the 
Derby  Day  ]  but  it  is  degraded  by  those 
charlatans  who  by  the  extravagance 
of  their  antics  persuade  silly  people  to 
take  them  for  the  pioneers  of  a  new  era. 
The  true  dignity  of  Art,  in  short, 
seems  to  us  to  lie  in  self-respect.  The 
man  -who  respects  himself  will  never 
degrade  his  art  by  putting  it  to  mean  or 
base  or  hurtful  uses;  and  these  are 
the  only  uses  Art  need  blush  to  own. 

But  the  phrase  has  also  a  senti- 
mental significance  which  must  be 
accounted  for ;  and  we  use  the  epithet 
iti  no  mocking  sense,  for  the  senti- 
mental spirit  is  a  just  and  whole- 
some spirit  when  properly  regulated 
and  turned  on  proper  things.  What 
man  of  right  feeliug,  for  example, 
would  not  be  sorry  to  see  one  of 
Eaphael's  Madonnas  on  the  walls  of  a 
drinking-saloon  1  We  are  not  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  some  staring  advertise- 
ment of  a  new  soap  or  an  old  play  on 
a  hoarding  in  the  Strand  ;  but  on  the 
wall  of  Magdalen  Tower  it  would  be 
nn  outrage.  The  loveliness  of  the 
Madonna  would  be  pure  and  perfect 
still  as  when  Kaphael  painted  her'  for 
a  Duke's  palace :  the  beautiful  tower 
would  still  spring  into  the  air  with  all 
its  lightness  and  unencumbered  grace ; 
but  to  every  thinking  mind  there 
would  be  a  sense  of  wrong,  a  feeling 
that  precious  things  had  been  un- 
worthily treated.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  we  would  speak  with  all  re- 
spect of  those  who  entertain  it,  the 
sentiment  which  is  hurt  at  the  thought 
of  food  and  drink  being  consumed 
under  the  same  roof  which  shelters 
a  picture-gallery  does  perhaps  seem  a 
little  strained.  Men  cannot  live  by 
Art  alone ;  and  after  a  pious  pilgrim- 
age to  one  of  its  most  famous  shrines, 
it  is  possibly  exacting  too  high  a  price 
for  the  soul's  refreshment  to  forbid 
the  body  also  to  be  renewed.  But  it 
has  not  been  easy  for  those   outside 


the  field  of  battle  to  precisely  gauge 
the  motives  of  the  combatants,  and 
it  may  be  that  we  have  missed  the 
real  cause  of  war.  One  thing  at  any 
rate  is  certain :  it  would  be  a  mon- 
strous thing  to  put  a  picture-gallery 
to  uses  which  might  endanger  the 
safety  of  its  contents.  Here  the  case 
is  narrowed  to  a  purely  practical  issue, 
and,  if  protesting  against  any  such  con- 
tingency, the  protesters  must  have 
every  one's  sympathies. 

The  question  whether  such  an  exhi- 
bition as  this  we  have  been  considering 
ofEends  the  dignity  of  Art  is  a  hard 
one  to  answer.  Do  the  most  distin- 
guished painters  of  the  day  act  un- 
worthily of  their  high  position  when 
they  turn  their  time  and  talents  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  an  illus- 
trated paper?  It  is  an  indisputable 
truth  that  a  man  capable  of  great 
things  should  not  waste  himself  on 
little  things :  he  should  not  give  up 
to  party  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind. But  then  we  are  at  once  met 
by  the  countering  question,  must  not 
man  live  1  Yes,  indeed  :  professors 
and  patrons  of  Art,  all  have  a  right 
to  exist,  and  to  support  existence  by 
all  means  which  do  not  harm  the 
existence  of  their  fellows.  Gone  for 
ever  is  that  antique  world, 

'*  Where  service  sweat  for  duty  not  for  meed  "  ; 

and  meed,  they  say,  is  hard  to  win 
by  gentle  means  in  these  shouldering 
days.  But  then,  again,  we  come  on 
private  grounds  in  which  it  were  un- 
becoming to  trespass.  So  the  question 
of  the  dignity  of  Art  must  still  remain 
unanswered,  or  for  each  man  to  answer 
by  the  light  of  his  own  personal  con- 
victions. Only  would  we  venture  thus 
far :  if  the  poet  be  right  in  holding 
"  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the 
Christian  child,''  it  would  surely  seem 
that  the  dignity  of  Art  must  be  more 
wounded  by  stooping  to  play  Sir  Pan- 
darus  to  a  gray  barbarian  than  by  the 
company  of  those  who  sell  buns  to  a 
hungry  Christian  child. 
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LESSIXG'S    DKAMATIC    NOTES.i 


Lessing's  "  Hamburg  Dramaturgy  " 
is  the  record  of  a  curious  literary  aud 
theatrical  experiment.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  dramatic  notices,  the  weekly 
chronicle  of  performances  at  the 
Hamburg  Theatre  in  1767.  A  number 
of  friends  of  the  stage  had  taken  a 
theatre  in  Hamburg  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  management,  with  the 
intention  of  establishing  and  cherish- 
ing a  national  German  Drama.  They 
had  the  best  intentions  and  did  not 
spare  expense ;  yet  the  attempt  was 
short-lived,  and  perhaps  too  ideal  in 
character  to  have  become  permanent. 
At  any  rate,  after  a  brief  year,  one  of 
its  chief  promoters  was  obliged  to  say 
with  unconcealed  disappointment : 
''The  sweet  dream  of  founding  a 
national  theatre  here  in  Hamburg  has 
already  faded,  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
learnt  to  know  the  place,  it  might  be 
the  very  last  where  such  a  dream  could 
ever  find  realization." 

One  act  of  this  well-meaning  man- 
agement gives  us  an  idea  of  the  ad- 
vanced nature  of  its  proceedings.  It 
was  content  with  nothing  less  than  a 
'Critic  of  its  own,  a  critic  specially 
retained  to  follow  the  course  of  drama- 
tic events  at  this  particular  theatre. 
And  it  was  content  with  no  ordinary 
writer,  but  went  to  the  first  critic  of 
the  time.  It  went  to  a  man  who  could 
say  of  himself  and  not  err  on  the  side 
of  self- commendation  :  **  I  believe  I 
have  studied  the  art  of  dramatic  writ- 
ing and  studied  it  more  than  twenty 
who  practise  it.  I  have  also  practised 
it  so  far  as  to  justify  me  in  the  ex- 
pression of  my  opinions."  It  went  to 
Lessing:  and  for  result  we  possess  a 
collection  of  dramatic  notices  that  are 

^  "  Selected  works  by  G.  E.  Lessinff."  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  E.  C.  Beasley,  B.A., 
and  Helen  Zimmern,  edited  by  Edward 
BelL    London:   1879. 


unique  in  that  form  of  literature.  For 
the  '*  Dramatic  Notes  "  of  Lessing  are 
essays  that  investigate  with  inexhaust- 
ible learning  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  the  entire  field  of  dramatic 
theory.  If  a  new  play  was  produced 
at  the  Hamburg  Theatre,  or  even  a 
classic  master-piece  revived,  Lessing 
subjected  both  alike  to  an  unsparing 
analysis  and  tried  them  by  ail  the 
canons  of  criticism,  ancient  and  modern, 
of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged 
master. 

From  one  or  two  remarks,  let  fall  by 
the  way,  we  can  infer  the  spirit  in 
which  Lessing  entered  upon  his  t-ask. 
According  to  his  own  accoiuit,  these 
friends  of  the  theatre  had  found  him 
standing  idle  in  the  market-place  and 
had  set  him  to  the  work  for  which  he 
was  best  fitted — to  the  criticiBm  of  the 
stage.  His  conception  of  the  duty  was 
not  the  ordinary  one.  He  did  not 
propose  to  amuse,  but  to  instruct.  The 
serious  spirit  of  the  ancients  in  treating 
dramatic  theory  was  to  guide  him.  He 
liked  the  idea  of  his  task  because  '*it 
reminded  him  of  the  Didaskalia  of  the 
Greeks,  that  is,  of  the  short  notices  of 
the  kind  which  even  Aristotle  thought 
it  worth  while  to  write  on  the  plays  of 
the  Greek  stage."  Indeed,  he  would 
have  called  his  journal  the  **  Hamburg 
Didaskalia  "  had  not  the  title  sounded 
too  foreign.  Lessing,  in  fact,  did  not 
mean  to  play  at  dramatic  criticism,  and 
takes  a  malicious  pleasure  in  the  dis- 
appointment of  those  who  were  look- 
ing for  a  weekly  budget  of  light, 
theatrical  gossip. 

"I  pity  my  readers,"  he  says,  "  who  pro- 
mised to  themselves  in  this  journal  a  theatrical 
newspaper  aB  varied  and  manifold,  as  amnsinc 
and  comical  aB  a  theatrical  newspaper  should 
be.  Instead  of  containing  the  story  of  the 
plays  performed,  told  in  short,  lively  and 
touching  romances ;  Instead  of  detailea  bio- 
graph ies  of  absurd,  eccentric,  foolish  beings 
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such  as  those  must  be  who  concern  themselves 
with  writing  comedies;  instead  of  amusing, 
even  slightly  scandalous  stories  of  actors  and 
especially  actresses  ;  instead  of  all  these  pretty 
thmgs  which  thejr  expected,  they  get  long, 
serious,  dir  criticisms  of  old  well-known 
plays  ;  ponaerous  examinations  of  what  tragedy 
should  or  should  not  be,  at  times  even 
expositions  of  Aristotle." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  one  pre- 
valent idea   in  these  Notes,  an   idea 
that  colours  every  criticism  and  gives 
a  homogeneous  character  to  the  whole 
series.     This  idea  may  be  expressed  in 
a  word, — hostility  to  the  classic  French 
Drama.     The  classic  examples  of  the 
French  stage,  the  plays  of  Comeille 
and  Racine,  professed  to  be  correct  in 
form    and   to    have    been    composed 
strictly    according    to    the    rules    of 
Aristotle  and  the  ancients.     Lessing's 
serious  business  is  to  show  that  this 
claim  is  unfounded,  that  the  French 
master-pieces  violate  in  spirit  or  letter 
most  of  the  rules  of  the  ancients,  and 
that,  if  they  owe  their  place  to  an 
imagined    technical    excellence,    they 
must  come  down  from  their  pedestals. 
It  is  this  contention  with  the  French 
stage  that  obliges  him  to  indulge  in 
**  long,  serious,  dry  criticisms  of  old  well- 
known  plays ;  ponderous  examinations 
of  what  tragedy  should  or  should  not  be, 
at  times  even  expositions  of  Aristotle.'' 
On  this  account  he  bi'ings  out  what  he 
calls  in  another  place,  '*  the  ponderous 
ordnance  of    Aristotelian  argument." 
It  did  not  occur  to  Lessing,  as  it  has 
since  occurred  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
to   deny  the  French    altogether  the 
capacity  for  a  great  national  drama. 
Lessiog    was   content  to   expose  the 
weakness    of   their    past    efforts,  but 
not  prepared  to  deny  them  a  future. 
Indeed,  he  says  expressly  in  one  place 
that  the  French  are  as  capable  of  a 
great   national  drama   as  any   other 
people. 

Lessing's  attack  on  the  French 
master-pieces  was  not  without  a  cause. 
It  is  because  they  were  bad  models 
that  he  attacked  them,  but  more 
especially  because  he  saw  that  their 
influence  on  German  Drama  was  fatal 
to  originality  both  in  subject  and 
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treatment.     **We  are  still  the  sworn 
copyists,"  he  exclaims,  **  of  all  that  is 
foreign,   especially    are   we   still  the 
obedient  copyists  of  the  never  suffici- 
ently admired  French."     The  virtue 
and  validity  of  the  ancient  rules  of 
Drama,  properly  understood  and  ap- 
plied \  the  flagrant  misuse  of  these 
rules  by  the  French  ;  the  capacity  of 
his   own    countrymen    for   a    strong, 
healthy    national   drama ;    these    are 
the  main  positions  Lessing  undertakes 
to  hold  and  defend  in  the  **  Dramatic 
Notes."      He  saw  a   native  German 
Drama,  menaced  on  the  one  side  by  a 
servile  imitation  of  French  plays,  in 
which  the  rules  were  supposed  to  be 
observed  but  were  not ;  on  the  other 
side,  by  a  reaction  against  all  rules,  a 
reaction  encouraged  by  the  brilliant 
success    of    English   dramatists,   who 
had  ignored  the  rules  and  all  their 
kind.     The  rules,  however,  were  very 
dear   to  Lessing,   and   he  wished  to 
restore  their  credit  by  rascuiog  them 
from   French  misuse  and  misconcep- 
tion.     "No   nation,"    he  says,    "has 
more    misapprehended    the    rules    of 
ancient    drama    than    the    French." 
And  in  another  place  he  tells  the  sad 
tale  how,  almost  as  bad  as  using  them 
wrongly,  his  own  nation  was  begin- 
ning   to    disregard    them  altogether. 
"  We  were  on  the  point,"  he  says  with 
pathos,  "  of  wantonly  throwing  away 
the  experience  of  all  past  times,  and 
rather  demanding  from  the  poet  that 
each    one    should    discover    the    art 
anew."     And  his  confidence  in  Aris- 
totle is  so  complete  as  to  lead  him  to 
say  that  the  rules  of  Aristotle  are  all 
calculated    to    produce    the    greatest 
tragic    effect,    that    the    Poetics    of 
Aristotle    are    as    infallible    as    the 
Elements  of  Euclid,  and  that  in  re- 
spect  of  tragedy  it  is   impossible  it 
should  depart  a  step  from  the  plumb- 
line  of  Aristotle  without  departing  so 
far  from   its   own  perfection.      Such 
demands  are  not  without  their  pathetic 
side  in   these  latter  days  when  the 
voice  of  the  Stagirite  has  lost  some- 
thing of    its  ancient  power.     What 
dramatist  works  to-day  in  the  belief 
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that  the  Poetics  are  as  infallible  as 
the  Elements  of  Euclid,  or  that  he 
may  not  venture  to  overstep  the  path 
that  Aristotle  has  traced  ? 

No  name  appears  more  frequently 
in  the  "Dramatic  Notes"  than  Vol- 
taire's, and  never  without  censure, 
open  or  implied.  Indeed  Lessing  took 
no  pains  to  hide  his  hostility  to  Vol- 
taire. He  confessed  that  his  own 
critical  method  was  to  approach  his 
subject  through  some  one  from  whom 
he  could  differ,  that  for  this  purpose 
he  had  taken  the  French  writers,  and 
among  them  M.  de  Voltaire  especi- 
ally. Solet  Ariatoteles  qtuerere  pugnam 
in  8U18  lihris :  this  is  his  justification. 
And  having  found  a  worthy  foeman 
he  does  not  spare  his  blows :  he  is 
never  tired  of  heaping  sarcasm  upon 
Voltaire,  and  no  eye  was  keener  in 
discerning  the  weak  places  of  an 
enemy.  "What  things  M.  de  Vol- 
taire does  write  1 "  he  exclaims.  "  How 
gladly  he  turns  on  a  little  learning 
and  how  ill  it  generally  becomes  him  1 " 
Or  again  :  "  There  are  only  three  un- 
truths in  this  passage,  that  is  not 
much  for  M.  de  Voltaire."  Or,  "  Vol- 
taire with  his  historical  censorship  is 
quite  unbearable.  If  only  instead  he 
would  verify  the  dates  in  his  general 
history  of  the  world."  "  It  is  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  M.  de  Voltaire  to 
be  a  very  profound  historian.  When, 
for  example,  he  desires  to  name  the 
lovers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  names 
Bobert  Dudley  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
He  did  not  know  that  both  are  one 
person,  and  that  we  might  as  fitly 
make  the  poet  Arouet  and  the  Cham- 
berlain de  Voltaire  into  two  distinct 
persons."  This  is  but  a  small  handful 
of  the  flowers  of  criticism  showered 
upon  the  famous  Frenchman.  These 
sarcasms  and  personalities,  however, 
arising  out  of  Voltaire's  historical 
divagations,  are  fruitful  of  much  pro- 
found and  suggestive  comment  on  the 
use  of  history  as  material  for  drama. 
"Tragedy,"  says  Lessing,  "is  not 
history  in  dialogue.  Genius  is  only 
busied  in  events  that  are  rooted  in 
one  another,    that   form  a   chain  of 


cause  and  effect.  To  reduce  the  latter 
to  the  former,  to  weigh  the  latter 
against  the  former,  this  is  the  part  of 
genius  when  it  works  in  the  domains 
of  history  and  converts  the  useless 
treasures  of  memory  into  nourishment 
for  the  soul." 

Voltaire  was  not  the  only  French- 
man who  fared  ill  at  Lesaing's  hands. 
Diderot  came  in  for  his  share,  and  the 
performance  of  "  Le  P^re  de  Famille  " 
at  the  Hamburg  theatre  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  general  attack  on  the 
author's  dramatic  system.  His  quarrel 
with  Diderot  turned  mainly  upon  the 
question  whether  the  characters  of 
comedy  ought  to  represent  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  an  individual  or  of  a 
class.  Diderot  upheld  the  latter  view, 
while  Lessing  agreed  with  Palissot 
that  personal  idiosyncrasy  furnishes 
comedy  with  the  best  material.  The 
discussion  was,  however,carried  on  with 
much  greater  amenity  than  that  with 
Voltaire,  and  proves  that,  whatever 
points  of  difference  there  might  be 
between  them,  Lessing  really  held 
Diderot's  critical  judgment  in  high 
esteem. 

The  autobiographical  interest,  the 
light  thrown  on  Lessing' s  own  cha- 
racter, the  little  touches  of  self -revela- 
tion give  the  "Dramatic  Notes"  no 
small  part  of  their  value.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  Lessing  found  him- 
self in  the  strange  position  of  playing 
critic  to  one  of  his  own  pieces,  when 
"  Miss  Sara  Sampson,"  and  afterwards 
"The  Treasure,"  an  adaptation  from 
Plautus,  were  played  at  the  Hamburg 
theatre.  The  situation  is  not  unknown 
in  our  own  days,  and  those  who  find 
themselves  in  it,  might  well  take  a  leaf 
out  of  Lessing's  book.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  delicacy,  the  reticence,  the 
propriety  with  which  he  refers  to  his 
own  work  ;  and  nothing  can  be  in 
more  striking  contrast  to  the  self- 
praise  and  puffery  with  which  some 
modern  play-writers,  if  they  are  not 
much  belied,  recommend  their  own 
wares  whenever  they  see  a  chance  of 
doing  so  in  the  newspapers.  In  Les- 
sing   we    discern    the    high    critical 
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spirit  which  shrinks  from  obtaining 
a  personal  advantage  at  the  price  of 
artistic  truth,  which  seeks  at  any  cost 
a  true  judgment. 

Of  **  Miss  Sara  Sampson/'  he  writes 
to  this  efEect, — after  a  brief  but  suffi- 
cient compliment  to  the  acting,  without 
any  of  that  exaggeration  of  praise 
which  is  intended  to  redound  as  much 
to  the  author's  as  to  the  player's  credit. 
It  was  generally  considered  a  little 
too  long,  and  had  at  most  theatres 
been  shortened.  Such  excisions  could 
not  be  altogether  satisfactory  to  the 
author;  though  on  the  other  hand 
authors  are  unduly  sensitive,  and  if  a 
mere  bit  of  padding  is  removed  they 
cry  out,  *  You  toucli  my  life.'  Of 
course,  excision  is  a  clumsy  remedy, 
and  if  a  dialogue  has  any  sequence 
must  largely  impair  it.  But  the 
remedy  is  in  the  author's  hands. 
If  he  shrinks  from  a  stranger's  touch, 
let  him  curtail  the  play  himself,  if  he 
thinks  it  worth  while,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  unnatural  parents,  who  put 
their  children  into  the  world  and  then 
abandon  them  for  ever.  Lessing,  how- 
ever, soon  quits  the  personal  question 
to  discuss  the  larger  Subject  of  the 
comparative  interest  of  domestic 
tragedy  and  tragedy  in  which  the 
characters  are  persons  of  rank.  He 
will  allow  nothing  in  favour  of  high 
station,  and  says  that  if  we  pity  kings 
in  a  tragedy,  we  pity  them  as  human 
beings,  not  as  kings;  and  he  quotes 
a  fine  passage  from  Marmontel  in 
which  a  dramatic  plot  is  sketched, 
where  the  interest  in  a  gambler's 
career  is  shown  to  depend  not  at  all 
on  the  social  position  but  simply  on 
the  human  attributes  of  the  character. 
Lessing  however  cannot  resist  his 
gibe  at  the  French,  and  says  that 
whatever  their  Diderots  and  Marmon- . 
tels  may  preach,  domestic  tragedy  will 
never  be  popular  with  them,  because 
they  are  too  much  enamoured  of  titles 
and  other  external  favours,  even  the 
humblest  desiring  to  consort  with  the 
best  born,  and  considering  the  society 
of  his  equals  as  bad  society.  Then,  in 
a  vein  of  prediction,  he  declares  that 


a  happy  genius  can  exert  great  influ- 
ence over  his  nation,  and  that  perhaps 
a  poet  would  arise  among  the  French 
who  should  exhibit  Nature  in  all  her 
strength  and  truth.  It  is  intei^sting 
to  conjecture  whether  Lessing  could 
have  recognised  such  a  poet  in  Victor 
Hugo.  The  notice  concludes  with  an 
admission  of  the  objections  to  *'  Miss 
Sara  Sampson "  ;  but  the  author  con- 
soles himself  with  the  thought  that 
there  are  such  things  as  necessary 
faults  ;  and,  for  once  agreeing  with 
Voltaire,  quotes  him  to  the  modest 
effect  that  you  cannot  cure  a  hunchback 
without  taking  his  life. 

In  *'  The  Treasure  ''  Lessiug  says 
that  he  has  endeavoured  to  concen- 
trate into  one  act  all  the  comic  scenes 
of  the  original,  the  "  Trinummus  "  of 
Plautus.  It  is  a  piece,  we  are  told, 
in  which  there  are  no  JPemale  charac- 
ters. The  only  possible  woman  Less- 
ing conceived  to  be  but  ''a  chilly 
charmer,"  and  better  left  out.  As  a 
rule,  however,  he  thinks  that  this 
peculiarity  ought  to  be  avoided,  and 
that  both  sexes  should  be  introduced 
when  possible,  because  *' being  accus- 
tomed to  the  nature  of  both,  the  total 
absence  of  the  fairer  leaves  a  sense 
of  emptiness  in  our  minds."  Of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  played,  we  are 
told  that  the  comic  dialogue  was  given 
briskly,  and  that  the  actors  knew  their 
parts  with  that  perfection  which  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  low  comedy. 
If,  he  says,  questionable  fancies,  in- 
discretions, and  puns  are  brought  out 
slowly  and  haltingly,  if  the  actors 
have  to  try  and  recollect  petty  jokes 
that  were  intended  to  do  no  more 
than  raise  a  laugh,  the  ruin  must  be 
inevitable.  Farces  must  be  spoken 
sharply  and  quickly,  so  that  the  spec- 
tator has  not  time  to  examine  whether 
they  are  witty  or  stupid. 

Perhaps,  however,  Lessing' s  critical 
estimate  of  his  own  genius,  and  of  his 
own  claim  to  rank  as  a  poet  in  the 
classical  sense,  is  the  most  notable 
among  the  things  he  has  told  us  about 
himself.  To  the  high  title  of  poet  he 
lays  no  claim.     His  dramatic  efforts, 
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he  thinks,  are  too  slight  and  few  to 
support  the  claim.  His  early  works 
were  written  at  that  time  of  life  when 
men  are  too  apt  to  mistake  inclination 
and  facility  for  genius :  his  late  efforts 
owe  all  their  merit  simply  and  solely 
to  criticism.  He  feels  within  himself 
no  living  spring  breaking  out  rich  and 
fresh  and  clear  in  its  own  native 
strength.  He  has  to  force  everything 
out  "  by  pressure  and  pipes,"  "  to 
borrow  foreign  treasures,"  **  to  warm 
himself  at  foreign  fLres,""  to  strengthen 
his  eyes  by  the  glasses  of  art." 
Criticism  is  the  crutch  which  helps 
him  to  walk  in  the  procession  of  poets. 
It  is  criticism  that  enables  him  to 
produce  better  work  than  men  of 
equal  talent  who  neglect  it.  But  a 
man  does  not  move  quickly  on  crutches, 
and  criticism  is  not  on  the  side  of 
facility  in  composition.  Lessing  de- 
clares himself  to  be  the  worst  man  in 
the  world  to  furnish  a  theatre  with  a 
quick  succession  of  novelties.  He  has 
no  intention,  he  says,  of  enriching 
German  drama  with  thirteen  plays  in 
one  year,  in  the  manner  of  Goldoni. 
Like  old  Shandy,  he  is  suspicious  of 
first  thoughts,  and  if  he  does  not  con- 
sider them  temptations  of  the  Evil 
One,  considers  at  least  that  first 
thoughts  are  first  thoughts,  and  best 
kept  in  the  back-ground.  Modern 
dramatists  might  do  worse  than 
ponder  these  wholesome  views  of  an 
elder  brother  in  the  craft,  this  wise 
defence  of  "  the  slower  pen."  It  is 
true  that  they  might  not  then  be  able 
to  place  their  names  at  the  head  of 
such  an  imposing  list  of  titles;  but 
how  much  might  their  work  gain  in 
strength  and  solidity,  what  a  far 
better  chance  it  would  have  of  being 
kept  and  treasured,  instead  of  being 
blown  loose  upon  the  shores  of  oblivion. 
Lessing's  works  have  not  lost  through 
the  loving  studious  labour  that  was 
put  into  them  at  first.  They  are  still 
with  us,  while  the  works  of  many  a 
more  facile,  fruitful  writer  have  gone 
to  their  own  place. 

As  we   have   seen,  the   **  Dramatic 
Notes  "  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 


theory  of  drama,  and  the  actor's  art 
occupies  a  secondary  place  ;  but  when 
Lessing  does  notice  it  his  remarks  are 
as  pointed  and  penetrating  as  might 
be  expected.  In  the  last  notice  of  the 
series  he  thinks  it  right  to  apologise 
for  the  scantiness  of  his  reference  to 
the  acting,  and  declares  with  mnch 
reason  that  no  art  of  acting  really 
exists.  There  are  actors,  he  says,  but 
there  is  no  mimetic  art.  If  such  ever 
existed,  it  is  lost  and  must  be  discovered 
anew.  "  There  is,"  he  goes  on,  "  enough 
superficial  chatter  on  the  subject  in  vari- 
ous languages,  but  special  rules  known 
to  every  one,  pronounced  with  distinct- 
ness and  precision,  according  to  which 
the  blame  or  the  praise  of  an  actor  can 
be  defined  in  a  particular  case,  I  scarcely 
know  two  or  three."  Various  evils 
spring  from  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  actor's  art.  It  is  impossible 
definitely  to  estimate  an  actor's  skill, 
and  the  awards  of  a  merely  sesthetic 
criticism  are  never  accepted  by  the 
actor  himself.  ''  He  will  never  think 
himself  praised  enough,  and  will 
always  believe  himself  blamed  too 
much."  Lessing  notes,  however,  with 
his  usual  acuteness,  that  the  true 
artist  will  only  value  the  praise  of 
that  critic  who  is  also  not  afraid  to 
blame.  The  true  artist,  he  thinks, 
will  not  even  believe  that  we  see  and 
comprehend  his  perfections,  however 
much  noise  we  may  make  about  them, 
until  he  perceives  that  we  also  have 
an  eye  and  an  ear  for  his  shortcomings. 
He  will  smile  to  himself  at  our  un- 
reserved admirations,  and  only  the 
praise  of  the  critic  who  has  the  courage 
also  to  blame  will  touch  him  nearly. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  Lessing 
repeats  the  melancholy  canon,  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  artists  rises  in  the 
exact  ratio  in  which  the  certainty  and 
precision  of  the  principles  regulating 
their  art  decline.  He  held,  with 
Schlegel,  that  the  care  of  working  for 
their  own  gain  and  loss  must  not  be 
left  to  the  actors  themselves  ;  and  his 
own  comment  on  the  system  of  the 
actor-manager  is  that  the  best  actors 
have  degraded  a  free  art  to  the  level 
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of  a  trade  which  permits  its  master  to 
carry  on  the  business  as  negligently 
and  selfishly  as  he  likes,  if  only 
necessity  or  luxury  bring  him  cus- 
tomers. But  he  is  equally  the  actor's 
friend  when  fairness  demands  it.  For 
instance,  he  would  not  have  the  actor 
blamed  for  the  fault  of  the  poet ;  and 
he  asks  for  the  actor  a  strict  imparti- 
ality as  well  as  severity  of  criticism, 
because  the  poet'^  work  abides  our 
question ;  while  the  art  of  the  actor 
passes  and  is  lost  almost  as  soon  as 
expressed.  In  this  context,  too,  he 
reminds  us  of  what  should  never  be 
forgotten  in  all  criticism  of  the  theatre, 
that  the  mood  of  the  spectator  is  often 
as  answerable  for  the  effect  of  acting, 
as  the  efforts  of  the  actor  himself. 

As  a  result  of  his  experience  Lessiug 
contributes  some  practical  hints  for 
the  guidance  of  the  actor  in  his  art. 
His  general  belief  is  that  Shakespeare's 
advice  to  the  players  in  "  Hamlet " 
cannot  be  improved  upon,  but  he  goes 
into  greater  detail  on  one  or  two 
points.  He  has,  for  example,  a  special 
theory  on  the  proper  way  of  delivering 
the  moral  maxims  that  occur  in  a  play. 
Of  course  they  must  not  appear  a  trou- 
blesome unburdening  of  the  memory, 
but  spontaneous  promptings  of  the 
actual  conscience.  A  moral  sentence 
or  maxim  is  really  a  digression,  arising 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
action.  It  must  accordingly  be  made 
to  stand  out  and  appear  for  what  it  is. 
If  the  course  of  the  dialogue  is  passion- 
ate, the  moral  maxim  must  be  delivered 
with  an  appearance  of  greater  calm,  of 
recovery,  as  though  reason  were  again 
asserting  itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dialogue  itself  is  placid,  the  maxim 
must  be  given  with  an  added  warmth,  as 
though  the  speaker  had  taken  fresh 
fire  and  energy  from  the  thought.  In 
either  case  there  must  be  contrast. 
The  embroidery  must  contrast  with  its 
ground  :  to  embroider  gold  on  gold  is 
wretched  taste.  Another  practical 
hint  is  suggested  by  the  common  abuse 
of  farewell-speeches.  Lessing  saw  and 
condemned  a  common  vice  of  actors, 
unfortunately  not  confined  to  his  own 


day,  that  vice  of  "  playing  up  to " 
their  exits,  of  seeking  to  gain  at  any 
cost  of  propriety  a  round  of  applause 
on  leaving  the  stage.  ''The  most 
sleepy  actor,"  he  says,  "will  rouse 
himself  towards  the  end  of  the  scene, 
when  he  is  to  make  his  exit,  raise  his 
voice  and  overload  the  action,  without 
reflecting  whether  the  sense  of  his 
speech  requires  this  extra  exertion. 
Not  seldom  it  even  contradicts  the 
mood  in  which  he  should  depart ;  but 
what  matters  that  to  himf  Enough 
that  he  has  thus  reminded  the  parterre 
to  look  at  him,  and,  if  it  will  be  so 
good,  to  applaud  him."  "It  ought 
rather  to  hiss  him,"  is  Lessing's  stern, 
but  just  sentence. 

On  the  subject  of  stage-music  Lessing 
has  two  papers.  He  opens  with  the 
ingenious  comment  that  the  orchestra 
in  our  dramas  in  a  measure  fills  the 
place  of  the  ancient  choruses ;  and 
from  this  he  passes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  music  played  in  the  intervals 
of  a  piece  should  illustrate  its  contents. 
He  then  relates  how  a  certain  Herr 
Scheibe  had  been  the  first  among 
musicians  to  perceive  a  wholly  new 
field  for  art  in  this  matter;  how  he 
had  comprehended  that,  if  the  emotions 
of  the  spectators  are  not  to  be  weakened 
or  broken  in  an  unpleasant  manner, 
every  drama  requires  its  own  musical 
accompaniment.  Such  a  special  ac- 
companiment, composed  for  Voltaire's 
"Semiramis"  is  described  by  Lessing 
in  a  way  that  proves  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  music.  But  even  on  this 
neutral  ground  he  cannot  resist  his 
gibe  at  the  expense  of  Voltaire,  and 
says  that,  in  the  matter  of  the  in- 
effective ghost,  the  musician  has  made 
good  what  the  poet  omitted.  The 
amateur  of  music  will  agree  with  the 
old  German  critic,  that  these  special 
musical  accompaniments  would  give  an 
added  charm  to  the  theatre;  but  we 
are  rather  behindhand  in  these  things. 
Our  managements  do  not  always  take 
care  that  the  music  of  the  interval 
shall  even  accord  with  the  piece,  to  say 
nothing  of    interpreting   it.     Yet  in 
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1767,  when  accessories  were  not  so 
much  thought  of  as  they  are  now,  a 
critic  could  be  found  to  say  that  every 
drama  requires  its  own  musical  accom- 
paniment. 

Perhaps  the  scattered  observations, 
the  remarks  by  the  way,  the  sparks 
struck  olE  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Rules,  will  most  attract 
the  modern  reader  of  the  '^Dramatic 
Notes.''  The  long  discourses  are  in 
truth,  as  Lessing  was  the  first  to 
admit,  marked  by  a  ponderousness . 
of  manner  to  which  the  Teutonic 
genius  is  supposed  to  be  specially 
liable.  Yet  in  this  field  of  solid  learn- 
ing some  brilliant  generalisation  or 
striking  epigram,  like  a  poppy  in 
wheat,  is  constantly  attracting  the  eye. 
For  example,  who  has  ever  described 
the  Crusades  more  tersely  than  Lessing, 
when  he  speaks  of  ''  the  unholy  mad- 
ness that  depopulated  orthodox  Europe 
to  lay  waste  heterodox  Asia  " !  Or 
take  his  telling  protest  against  label- 
ling nations  with  a  particular  epithet : 
**I  am  convinced,"  he  says,  '*  that  no 
people  in  the  world  have  been  specially 
endowed  with  any  mental  gift  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  people.  It  is  true 
we  say  the  meditative  Englishman,  the 
witty  Frenchman,  but  who  made  the 


distinction  %  Certainly  not  Nature  who 
divided  all  things  equally  among  all. 
There  are  as  many  witty  Englishmen 
as  Frenchmen,  and  as  many  meditative 
Frenchmen  as  Englishmen,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  people  is  neither  one  nor 
the  other  !  "  In  a  more  epigramatic 
vein  there  are  things  like  these,  ap- 
parently obvious,  but  requiring  to  be 
crystallised  into  speech,  which  we  are 
always  in  danger  of  forgetting  : ''  Not 
every  amateur  is  a  connoisseur  "  ;  or, 
*'  Not  every  critic  is  a  genius,  but 
every  genius  is  a  bom  critic  "  ;  or  that 
hard  saying,  ^*  Mediocrity  fares  best 
with  the  actors."  While  for  illustra- 
tions of  literary  insight  we  have  things 
like  this,  ''  Woe  to  him  who  does  not 
always  read  Voltaire's  writings  in  the 
sceptical  spirit  in  which  he  has  written 
a  portion  of  them";  and  this,  "I 
know  but  one  tragedy  at  which  love 
itself  has  laboured,  and  that  is 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet '  by  Shakespeare." 
Lastly,  what  a  pregnant  truth  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  simple  words :  "  The 
theatre  should  give  olEenoe  to  no  one, 
be  he  who  he  may,  and  I  wish  it  could 
and  would  obviate  all  preconceived 
offence."  What  a  text  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  native 
acted  drama ! 
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Toe  University  of  Cambridge  has, 
by  the  action  of  the  Council  of  the 
Senate  daring  last  term,  come  to  an 
import-ant  decision  with  regard  to  its 
attitude  towards  the  female  students 
who  attend  its  courses  and  enter  for 
its  examinations.  In  the  autumn  of 
l:\st  year  numerously  signed  petitions 
were  preseiited,  praying  for  the  admis- 
sion of  such  students  to  a  perfect  equal- 
ity with  the  present  members  of  the 
University,  praying,  that  is,  for  privi- 
leges to  women  which  are  granted  by 
no  other  English  University.  Oxford, 
while  granting  less  than  is  already 
granted  by  Cambridge,  has  carefully 
guarded  against  further  encroachment, 
while  London,  Victoria,  and  the  Royal 
Irish  Universities,  whose  example  has 
been  continually  quoted,  stand  in  an 
entirely  different  position ;  requiring 
no  residence  from  their  students,  they 
are  exempt  from  the  difficulties  that 
might  be  entailed  thereby  in  the  case 
of  female  undergraduates,  while  their 
charters  debar  women  from  admission 
to  their  governing  bodies.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  has  refused  to 
grant  the  demands  of  their  petitioners, 
but  the  meaning  of  that  refusal  is  not 
always  clearly  understood. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  urged  that 
the  refusal  to  admit  women  to  the 
degrees  and  other  privileges  of  the 
University  is  not  in  any  sense  a  refusal 
to  recognize  their  success  in  the  ex- 
aminations to  which  they  are  admitted. 
It  is  continually  argued,  "  Women 
submit  to  the  same  tests  as  men  ;  why 
should  they  not  obtain  the  same  recog- 
nition at  the  end  of  their  course  t "  To 
which  it  must  be  answered,  ''  Because 
it  is  not  what  they  want,  it  is  not 
what  they  ask  for,  nor  is  it  what 
would  satisfy  them.''  The  mere  power 
to  write  the  letters  B.A.  after  their 
names,  or  to  assume  some  other  title 


which  did  not  imply  a  first  step  to  a 
further  grade,  would  be  refused  by 
few.  It  would  indeed  be  less  valuable 
than  the  certificate  which  they  obtain 
at  present ;  but  if  they  chose  to  throw 
away  the  substance  for  the  shadow,  to 
reject  a  diploma  which  certifies  to  a 
certain  standard  of  proficiency  for  an 
empty  title,  which  means  nothing  be- 
cause it  may  mean  anything,  no  one 
would  hinder  their  choice.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  degree  of  Bachelor  cannot  be 
detached  from  the  subsequent  higher 
degree  conferring  the  freedom  of  the 
University,  every  Bachelor  of  three 
years'  standing  having  the  right  to 
proceed  to  the  degree  of  Master  in  due 
course  without  further  examination ;  it 
is  the  first  step,  conferring  certain 
privileges  which  are  more  fully  ac- 
corded after  the  three  years'  noviciate  ; 
it  is  not  in  fact  a  recognition  of  success 
in  the  past  (for  this  is  secured  by  the 
publication  of  candidates'  names  in  the 
class-lists  and  official  '' Reporter"  of 
the  University)  but  an  earnest  of 
the  future.  Accordingly  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Female  Graduate  have 
been  careful  throughout  to  speak  of 
degrees,  not  degree ;  they  are  not 
demanding  the  concession  of  a  certi- 
ficate of  attainment,  but  the  conces- 
sion of  four  separate  though  not 
independent  privileges,  one  harmless 
in  itself^  the  other  three  wholly  mis- 
chievous. These  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  in  detail,  but  before  so  doing 
we  may  glance  at  the  privileges  already 
granted  to  women  by  the  University 
and  the  successive  steps  by  which  they 
have  been  gained. 

First  came  the  establishment  of 
what  developed  into  Girton  College  at 
Hitchin,  within  easy  reach,  though 
not  of  course  in  any  sense  within  the 
jurisdiction,  of  the  University,  and 
the  informal  assistance  rendered  by 
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members  of  the  University  to  its  stu- 
dents :  next,  the  foundation  of  Girton 
and   Newnham    Colleges :    then    the 
permission  granted,  not  by  the  Uni- 
versity but  by  individual  examiners, 
to  women  to  take  the  papers  set  in 
the  various  Triposes,  followed  by  an 
unofficial  statement  of  the  place  they 
would    have    occupied    in    the    class 
list  had  they  been  duly  qualified  can- 
didates ;    and    finally,    in    L881,   the 
University  was  brought  into   direct 
contact  with  the  movement  in  con- 
sequence of  three  petitions  circulated 
in  1880.     Of  these  one  from  the  out- 
side   received    some    eight    thousand 
signatures  ;  the  second  was  issued  by 
the  Executive  Council  of  Girton  Col- 
lege ;  and  the  third  by  the  Cambridge 
Association  for  the  Higher  Education 
of  Women,  embodying  the  desires  of 
Newnham  College.     The  first  two  of 
these  prayed  for  formal  admission  to 
the  examinations  for  University  de^ 
grees  and  to  the  degrees  themselves, 
the  third   only  for   ''a  more  formal 
and  stable  footing."     The  arguments 
used  were  the  successes  attained  by 
women  in  the  examinations  to  which 
they  had   been  informally  admitted, 
while,  in  the   words    of    the   outside 
memorial,  ''the  present  informal  ad- 
mission   of    women    to    the    various 
Tripos   examinations  of    the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,   depending,   as  it 
does,  on  the  courtesy   of    individual 
examiners,  is  unsatisfactory  as  regards 
the  University,  and  is  liable  to  cause 
severe   disappointment   to  candidates 
who  may  possibly  find  themselves  re- 
fused admission  to  examinations  for 
which   they   have   been   working  for 
years.      Your  memorialists  therefore 
pray  that  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  will  grant  to  properly 
qualified  women  the  right  of  admis- 
sion to  the  examinations  for  University 
degrees,  and  to  the  degrees  conferred 
according   to  the  results  of  such  ex- 
aminations."    Here,  waiving  the  fact 
that  an  examination    of    which   the 
University  took  no  cognizance  could 
hardly  be  either  satisfactory  or  un- 
satisfactory as   regards  the   Univer- 


sity, we  may  notice  two  points : 
first,  that  admission  to  the  ordinary 
as  well  as  the  honour  examinations  of 
the  University  is  implied  though  not 
distinctly  stated;  and  secondly,  that 
the  partial  privilege  already  accorded 
is  made  the  basis  of  the  request  for 
further  concessions,  a  process  which 
did  not  terminate  in  1881.  The  Uni- 
versity granted  eventually  the  point 
demanded  by  the  Newnham  petition, 
the  formal  admission  of  duly  qualified 
female  students  to  the  Tripos  exami- 
nations, but  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  entertain  the  request  for  admission 
to  the  pass  examinations,  and  for  the 
degree  itself.  This  having  been  re- 
fused in  1881  after  due  deliberation, 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  what 
has  happened  in  the  meanwhile  to 
cause  the  University  to  go  back  upon 
its  decision.  It  is  true  that  women 
have  been  successful  in  the  various 
honour  examinations  for  which  they 
have  entered,  and  that  no  difficulties 
have  arisen  owing  to  their  residence 
within  the  precincts  of  the  University, 
but  no  case  has  been  made  out  for  the 
much  larger  rights  the  grant  of  which 
was  implied  in  the  petitions  of  1880-1, 
and  more  fully  stated  in  those  of 
1887-8.  Indeed  the  newer  demands 
would  probably  have  been  at  least  de- 
layed but  for  an  unprecedented  success 
in  the  Classical  Tripos  of  last  June. 
It  was  felt  apparently  that  the  wave 
of  enthusiasm  caused  thereby  should 
be  utilized,  that  an  opportunity  bad 
presented  itself  of  carrying  with  a 
rush  what  might  otherwise  have 
dragged  on  for  years.  And  so  no 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  benefits  already  con- 
ferred was  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way.  I  may  perhaps  here  remark 
that  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
Tripos  examinations  is  not  a  lightly 
conceded  favour  that  costs  nothing; 
to  the  examiners  at  least  it  is  a  very 
serious  burden,  however  gladly  borne. 
Any  one  who  has  examined  in  one  of 
the  larger  Triposes  (and  I  speak  from 
experience)  will  know  that  the  addi- 
tion of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  to  his 
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labours  is  no  light  thing,  when  he  is 
already  working  against  time  with  the 
chance  of  a  break-down  growing  every 
day  more  possible.  But  if  the 
petition  for  further  privileges  seems 
ungracious  towards  the  University 
in  general  so  soon  after  it  had 
granted  so  much,  it  is  doubly  so  to- 
ward the  more  pronounced  friends  of 
the  "Higher  Education"  of  women 
within  its  ranks;  for  on  the  first 
rumour  of  a  renewed  agitation  for 
further  concessions  a  memorial  was 
circulated,  and  largely  signed  by  de- 
clared friends  of  that  movement  in 
general,  pointing  out  that  the  times 
were  not  ripe  for  new  concessions,  and 
begging  for  at  least  a  postponement  of 
their  claims.  But  the  advice  of  their 
friends,  to  whom,  or  many  of  whom, 
they  are  indebted  for  their  present 
advantages,  was  disregarded  :  memo- 
rials and  petitions  were  circulated  for 
signature  and  in  due  time  presented, 
only  to  prove  that  the  warning  given 
them  was  well-advised,  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  a  reconstitution 
of  the  University,  and  that  for  a  while 
we  are  safe  from  further  attack. 

To  proceed  now  from  the  history  of 
the  petitions  to  the  things  petitioned 
for.  First  matriculation  and  member- 
ship of  the  University.  We  may  for 
the  moment  set  aside  the  fact  that  this 
step  would  probably  entail  the  necessity 
for  at  least  an  Act  of  Parliament,  if  not 
a  new  charter ;  for  if  it  were  expedient 
(expedient  that  is  to  the  University 
and  to  the  Petitioners)  there  would 
doubtless  be  no  hesitation  in  seeking 
such  new  powers  as  would  be  neces- 
sary. It  may  be  considered  then  on 
its  own  merits,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
difficulties  which  might  arise  from 
such  increase  in  the  numbers  of  resi- 
dent students  of  the  University  as 
would  probably  occur  if  membership 
were  extended  to  women.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  University  must  be 
prepared  to  face  a  continuous  growth 
of  numbers,  and  this  is  no  doubt  true. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  is  wof  uUy 
unprepared  in  funds,  notwithstanding 
the  forced  subsidies  from  the  colleges, 


to  cope  with  its  normal  and  legitimate 
growth.      On  every  side  we  hear   of 
necessary  work   postponed,  necessary 
buildings  left  unbuilt  or  their  plans 
contracted,  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions  repeated   from  want  of  proper 
accommodation,    and  of    one   depart- 
ment after  another  restricting  its  de- 
mands from  the  want  of  funds  to  meet 
them;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  large 
influx  of  new  students,  especially  of 
honour    students,    would     cause    the 
greatest  difficulty  and  confusion  in  the 
more  crowded  subjects.     This   is   no 
fanciful  picture,  for  the  difficulty  has 
already  occurred.     Already  one,  and, 
for  all  I  know,  more  than  one  woman 
has    been    excluded    from     the    use 
of   the    Cavendish    Laboratory    from 
sheer  want  of  space,  the  responsible 
authorities  no  doubt  holding  that  if 
any  student  was  excluded,  it  must  be 
one  who  was  not    a  member  of  the 
University.     This  was,  I  understand, 
considered   somewhat  of  a  grievance, 
and,  in  fact,  the  request  for  member- 
ship of  the  University  draws  some  of 
its  support  from  that  or  similar  cases. 
"You   cannot,"  the  Petitioners  urge, 
"  or  in  the  future  you  may  not  be  able 
to  grant   us   this  favour  as  fully  as 
we  wish,  therefore  give  it  us   as   a 
right.'*     The  natural  conclusion  would 
seem  to  be  that  if  already  there  is  not 
room  for  all,  it  would  be  sheer  folly 
unnecessarily  to  increase  the  number 
of  claimants.     Quite  as  important  as 
the  over-crowding  of  University  build- 
ings is  the  over-crowding  of  the  Uni- 
versity  itself.     It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  we  admit  women  as  resi- 
dent members,  we  shall  be  the  only 
University    in   England  which   offers 
them  that  position  ;  and  that  we  can- 
not take  their  present  numbers  as  any 
index  of  their  future  increase ;  we  must 
allow  for  a  Woman's  University  which 
will  grow  as  burs  has  grown  and  is 
growing,  and  we  shall  have  to  reckon 
with  an  indefinite  number  in  lieu  of 
the  two  or  three  hundred  who  are  at 
present  our  neighbours.     Of  course  it 
will  be  urged  that  the  University  will 
retain  the  right  of  licensing  or  refusing 
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to  license  any  building  which  women 
intend  to  occupy,  and  can  so  restrict 
their   numbers.      How  long  will  the 
mixed  senate  of  a  mixed   [Jniversity 
exercise  that  right  ]     No  less  danger- 
ous is  the  possible  over-crowding  of 
examinations.   I  can  speak  only  of  my 
own  Tripos,  the  Classical,  but  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  I  am  confident  that 
a   large    increase  in    the   number  of 
candidates  would  render    it,   if    not 
impossible  to  work,  at  leabt  something 
very  different  from  what  it  is.     By  a 
multiplication  of  examiners  the  mere 
looking  over  of  the  papers  might  be 
got   through,  but  it    would  be    such 
piece-meal  work,  each  examiner  would 
see  so  little  of  the  candidate's  powers, 
that  the  test   would    be  reduced   to 
the   mere   brutality  of  marks.     If  it 
were  necessary,  if  the  University  could 
not  fill  or  more  than  fill  its  ranks  from 
the  sex  from  which  it  now  draws  its  re- 
cruits, it  might  be  worth  while  making 
a  new  departure,  but  why  should  it 
court   difficulties  which    it    need   not 
face?     Further,  the  matriculation  of 
women     is     so     confessedly     merely 
a   step   towards    membership    of   the 
governing  body,  that  in  addition  to  its 
own  disadvantages  it  stands  condemned 
by  the  dangers  to  which  it  would  lead. 
For  nothing  is  gained  by  matriculation 
except  the  right  to  use  the  University 
Library  and  other  buildings,  and   to 
attend    University  lectures.     Now  as 
far  as  is  practicable  such  advantages 
are  at  present   granted   as  a  favour, 
and   if    that  favour    ever  has   to   be 
revoked,  that  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
sutficient  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
gratiting  it  as  a  right.     On  the  other 
hand,  the   disadvantages  of   member- 
ship are  the  payment  of  fees  and  of 
the   quarterly    poll-tax,    from    which 
women   are  at  present   free,  and  the 
amenability  to   the   discipline   of  the 
University ;  but  of  this  latter  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

The  second  pointy  and  the  least 
objectionable,  demanded  in  the  peti- 
tions is  the  first  or  examination  de- 
gree. **  We  feel,"  say  some  hundred 
and  fifty  former  students  of  Girton  and 


Newnham  Colleges  in  their  petitioo, 
'^  we  feel  also  the  disadvantage  to  which 
women  at  Cambridge   are   subjected, 
as  compared   with   the   graduates  of 
other  Universities,  in  not  receiving  at 
the  end  of  their  course  the  usual  aca- 
demical recognition  in  the  form  of  a 
degree."     Now  it  would  seem  natural 
that,  if  one  University  grants  degrees 
to  women  and  another  does  not,  those 
women  who  want  degrees  should  go  to 
the  first,  or,  if  they  prefer  the  advant- 
ages of  the  second,  should  not  make  a 
grievance  of  not  receiving  what  they 
were  never  led  to  expect.     That  our 
University    grants     them    something 
more  valuable,  something  that  she  has 
refused    again  and  again   to   men,  a 
written  certificate  of  their  attainments, 
does  not  satisfy  them.     It  can  hardly 
be  seriously  urged  that  the  right  to  use 
a  couple  of  letters,  which  imply  that 
the  person  using  them  has  lived  three 
years    and    attained    an    intellectual 
standard  which  may  be  anything,  from 
that  of  a  fifth-form  schoolboy  to  that 
of  a  future  N  ewton,  carries  more  weight 
with  any  one  whose  judgment  is  worth 
influencing,  than  a  certificate  proving 
exactly  what  the  owner  is  good  for. 
In  fact  the  desire  for  the  examination 
degree,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  separated 
from   that   for   the   franchise   degree 
(and  in  many  cases  it  can,  I  believe,  be 
so  separated)  seems  to  spring  from  the 
feeling  that  women  do  not  receive  iden- 
tically the  same  recognition  as  men — 
whether  more  or  less  valuable  makes 
but  little  difference.     It  is,   in  fact, 
one  of  those  distinctions  between  the 
sexes,   which   it  is  the  duty   of  this 
unlucky  nineteenth  century  to  obliter- 
ate. However,  as  the  withholding  of 
the  degree  is  the  only  point  in  the  pre- 
sent dispute  which  can  by  the  most  gen- 
erous straining  of  language  be  twisted 
into  a  grievance,  it  would  be  well  to 
propose    some    satisfact(»y    solution. 
The  granting  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor, 
at  any  rate  on  the  same  terms  as  to 
men,  is  impossible,  because  it  could  not 
be  final.     Hence  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  title,  not  necessarily  B.A.,  bat 
some  similar  form  of  letters,  be  con- 
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ferred  by  a  body  outside  the  University 
as  the  result  of  its  examinations.  If 
the  scheme  prove  workable,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  beneficial,  for,  if  sup- 
ported by  women,  it  would  prove  the  first 
point  of  severance  from  which  women's 
education  might  develop  on  its  own 
lines  (they  still  using  our  examinations 
and  other  educational  appliances  as 
long  as  suited  to  their  needs) ;  while 
if  rejected  by  the  majority  of  them,  it 
would  at  least  prove  to  the  outside 
world  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
is  something  much  more  serious  than 
the  titular  recognition  of  success  in 
the  schools. 

The  third  claim  urged  is  for  per- 
mission to  enter  for  the  pass  examina- 
tions for  the  ordinary  degree.  This 
point  is  specially  mentioned  in  the 
circular  sent  out  by  the  London 
Committee  who  directed  the  late  agi- 
tation, but  in  the  actual  petitions 
sent  for  subscription  it  is,  perhaps 
somewhat  discreetly,  slurred  over.  It 
does  not  in  fact  occur  explicitly  in  any 
one  of  the  eight  appeals  which  have 
been  presented,  though  it  is  implied  in 
the  requests  for  membership  and  ad- 
mission to  examinations  on  the  same 
footing  as  men.  Now  in  all  that  I 
have  to  say  of  the  **  Poll  '*  men,  I 
would  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  I  realize  as  fully  as  any  one  that 
they  differ  among  themselves  as  black 
from  white.  The  best  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  the  intellectual  equal  of 
the  average  honour  man,  though  from 
lack  of  training  or  from  want  of  any 
special  stimulus  to  exertion,  they  have 
come  up  unprepared  in  any  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  honour  examinations. 
But  there  are  Poll  men  and  Poll  men, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  certain  mumber  of  men  at 
the  University  whose  aim  in  life  is  to 
do  as  little  work  as  they  can  with 
credit  to  themselves  is  something  of  an 
anomaly.  They  are  no  doubt  a  sur- 
vival from  the  time  when  the  social 
aspects  of  University  life  were  more 
highly  valued  in  comparision  with  the 
intellectual  than  at  present,  when  the 
University  like  the  world  in  general 


paid  more  homage  to  rank  and  wealth. 
Now  it  is  one  thing  to  accept  such  as 
a  survival,  a  legacy  from  the  late 
government,  and  another  and  quite  a 
different  thing  to  create  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  a  similar  body  in  the 
Woman's  University  of  the  future,  if 
such  it  is  to  be.  We  have  no  experi- 
ence of  the  female  candidate  for  the 
ordinary  degree  ;  she  might  be  a 
success  or  she  might  not,  but  it  seems 
beneath  the  dignity  of  our  University 
to  be  made  the  vile  body  on  which 
to  try  the  experiment.  It  is  difficult 
too  to  see  the  exact  reason  for  her 
existence.  To  the  man  the  pass  degree 
may  prove  an  avenue  to  the  Bar  or 
the  Church,  or  he  may  look  upon  it 
as  a  convenient  excuse  for  a  plea- 
sant three  years'  residence.  It  can 
hardly  be  urged  that  the  certificate 
of  having  reached  the  standard  of 
the  ordinary  degree,  or  the  degree 
itself,  will  be  of  much  value  to  a 
woman  who  intends  to  take  up  teach- 
ing or  such  other  of  the  professions  as 
are  open  to  her.  And  further,  in  the 
admission  of  such  candidates  for  the 
pass  degree  in  any  numbers  undoubt- 
edly lies  the  main  difficulty  of 
the  discipline  question.  The  London 
Committee  in  alluding  to  this  question 
write  :  "  such  disadvantages  and  risks 
as  might  have  been  feared  from  the 
introduction  of  this  element  (t.e.  women 
students  in  general)  into  Cambridge 
life  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
already  encountered,  and  so  far  with 
admitted  success."  No  doubt ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  argue  from  the  pre- 
sumably hard-working  Tripos  candidate 
to  the  possibly  idle  aspirant  to  the 
ordinary  degree.  And  if*  the  passing 
the  special  eicamination  is  held  out  a& 
a  laudable  ambition  to  women,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  exclude  those  wha 
show  sufficient  abilities  to  attain  it. 
Now  among  such,  as  among  men, 
there  will  probably  be  some  who  can 
secure  the  result  with  the  minimum  of 
^ork,  and  what  we  have  to  consider 
is  whether  their  presence  in  possibly 
considerable  numbers  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  themselves  or  to  the  Uni- 
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versity.  If  Dot,  why  should  we  create 
a  possibility,  however  remote,  of  diffi- 
culties ?  It  may  be  worth  mentioning 
while  on  the  subject  that  the  formerly 
successful  tactics  are  being  employed 
with  regard  to  the  pass  examinations, 
the  informal  examinationof  pass-papers 
by  courtesy  of  the  Examiner  having 
been  already  at  least  once  conceded. 

Fourthly  and  lastly  the  demand  for 
the  degrees  of  the  University  includes 
the  demand  for  the  most  important, 
the  degree  of  Master  or  some  equi- 
valent degree,  which  confers  the  right 
of  sharing  in  the  government  of  the 
University,  directly  by  the  vote  in 
the  Senate  House,  indirectly  in  the 
case  of  residents,  by  their  election 
of  members  of  the  Council ;  it  further 
makes  the  holder  eligible  to  sit  on 
the  various  Boards  and  Syndicates, 
which  carry  on,  or  at  least  formulate, 
most  of  the  depieirtmental  work  of  the 
University.  Now  we  have  no  evidence 
that  women  are  fitted  to  assist  in 
governing  some  three  thousand  men  : 
they  have  not  had  any  experience  in 
the  management  of  such  numbers  even 
of  their  own  sex,  and  until  they  have 
made  some  such  experiment  it  seems 
somewhat  hazardous  for  them  to 
attempt  the  more  difficult  task  of 
dealing  with  a  mixed  body.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  administrative 
ability  of  the  other  sex  to  urge  this, 
as  I  think  most  of  us  would  equally 
acknowledge  our  inability,  or  at  any 
rate  our  unwillingness,  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  management  of  a  like 
number  of  women.  It  is  indeed  one 
of  the  main  objections  to  a  mixed 
University  that  it  involves  the  govern- 
ment of  women  by  men  and  of  men  by 
women.  Questions  must  continually 
arise  which  should  be  settled  by  men 
for  men,  where  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  the  other  sex  could  be 
nothing  but  a  hindrance.  Consider 
for  instance  the  Proctorial  system  in 
our  Universities  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
much  to  be  said  for  and  against  it ;  its 
warmest  supporters  can  hardly  deny 
that  the  absolute  power  conferred  by 
it  is  not  a  good  thing  in  itself,  while 


they  hold  no  doubt  that  the  benefits 
secured  outweigh  its  disadvantages. 
But  this  system  of  all  others  requires 
a  most  delicate  handling,  it  requires 
that  saneness  and  sobriety,  which  on 
the  whole  characterizes  institutions 
worked  by  our  less  emotional  sex ;  and 
the  introduction  of  the  other  element 
would  be  fraught  with  the  greatest 
danger.  The  presence  of  women  on 
the  Proctorial  Syndicate — ^and  of  course 
with  a  mixed  University  they  would 
soon  be  represented  on  all  our  Syndi- 
cates— is  difficult  to  contemplate  with 
equanimity.  They  would  mean  so 
well,  they  would  see  in  the  system 
such  a  mighty  engine  for  the  further- 
ance of  an  uncompromising  morality, 
that  it  might  break  down  beneath  the 
strain,  and  the  solid  good,  which  a  less 
ambitious  view  of  the  possibilities  has 
secured,  be  lost.  Of  the  capacity  of 
women  for  University  business  in 
general  we  have  had  one  sample,  and, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  a  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory one.  It  was  proposed  a  year 
or  two  ago  to  found,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Harkness 
Bequest,  a  scholarship  for  geology, 
which  should  be  open  not  only  to 
members  of  the  Universities  but  to 
students  of  Newnham  and  Girton 
Colleges.  Here  was  the  first  op- 
portunity o:ffered  to  women  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  men  for  a  Univer- 
sity prize,  and  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  gladly  welcome  it.  But 
they  could  not  come  to  terms  on  the 
status  of  their  candidates  for  the 
emolument;  and  the  University  was 
forced  to  divide  the  scholarship  and 
restrict  that  part  over  which  it  re- 
tained control  to  the  competition  of 
men.  It  was  no  doubt  a  small  matter 
in  itself,  but  it  does  not  look  en- 
couraging for  the  maintenance  of  that 
harmony  and  interchange  of  courtesies 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  the 
several  colleges  within  the  University. 
To  pass  from  the  matter  of  the 
memorials  to  the  memorials  them- 
selves and  the  memorialists,  we  may 
classify  them  as  follows  :  first,  one 
emanating    from  the  general   public; 
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secondly,  four  from  various  bodies  of 
women  who   either  as   mistresses   or 
former     students    are    more    closely 
identified    with    women's    education  ; 
thirdly,  one  from  the  secretaries,  both 
men  and  women,  connected  with  the 
various  local  examinations  and  lectures 
in   connection  with   the   University ; 
fourthly,  one  from  resident  and  non- 
resident members  of  the  Senate;  and 
lastly,  one  from  three  hundred  women 
dealing  only  with  the  special  question 
of  the  classical  subjects  in  the  previous 
examination,  which  must  therefore  be 
considered  separately.     The  first  me- 
morial  embodies   the  views  of   some 
seven  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes 
and  every  degree  of  eminence.     They 
hold  that  it  is  desirable  ''on  grounds 
of    justice  and    expediency"  for  the 
University  to  grant  rights  which  it 
did  not   think   just   or  expedient  to 
grant  in  1881.      This    expression   of 
opinion,  coming  from  persons  who  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
University  as  its  own  members,  is  no 
doubt  interesting;   but  it  is  nothing 
more.     If  it  is  to  have  any  weight  at 
all,  the  omissions  are  as  important  as 
the  'signatures.      For   example,  some 
three  dozen  Members  of  Parliament 
have  lent  their  names;  what  are  we 
to  suppose  is  the  attitude  of  the  other 
six  hundred  ?     Have  they  been  asked 
to   subscribe,   and   refused  1     In  this 
case   the  value  of   the    memorial    is 
negative.    Or  have  only  certain  speci- 
ally selected  persons- been  invited  ]   In 
this  case  it  would  seem   io  have  no 
value    at    all.       This    petition    may 
therefore   be   dismissed  as  represent- 
ing   a    mere    fragment    of     outside 
public    opinion,   insignificant    in    the 
number   of   its    signatories,    however 
eminent  many  of   them    may  be  in- 
dividually, with  the  reflection  that  the 
presence  of  some  well-known  Oxford 
names  shows  a  chivalrous  interest  in 
the  concerns  of  others  as  commendable 
as  unlooked  for.     The  petitions  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  again  prove 
merely  that  a  considerable  number  of 
women  believe  that  their  position  would 


be  improved  by  a  closer  union  with 
the  University,  and  that  in  this  opinion 
they  are  backed  by  certain  men  who 
have  identified   themselves   with   the 
movement ;   while  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  University,  at  least  of 
those  who  have  expressed  their  opinion, 
hold,  as  they  did  in  1881,  that  any 
temporary  advantage  thus  secured  to 
those  immediately  concerned  would  be 
more  than    counterbalanced    by  the 
injury  done  either  to  women's  educa- 
tion as  a  whole  or  to  the  interests  of 
the  University.     There  remains  of  the 
positive  petitions  the  most  important, 
that  of  the  members  of   the  Senate. 
"  We,"    it    runs,    "  the    undersigned 
members  of  the  Senate  of  this  Uni- 
versity, having  been  informed  that  a 
memorial  to  the  Yice-Ohancellor  and 
Senate  is  in  course  of  signature,  pray- 
ing that  steps  may  be  taken  to  provide 
for  the   admission   of  duly  qualified 
women  to  the  degrees  of  the  Univer- 
sity, desire  to  express  our  approval  of 
the  proposal."      It  will   be  observed 
that    no  mention    is    here    made   of 
matriculation  or  of  admission  to  the  • 
ordinary    degree  ;     members    of    the 
Senate  are   simply  asked   to    express 
their  approval  of  a  proposal  of  which 
they  have  been  informed.     A.s  eight 
hundred  and  forty-two  were  found  to 
sign  this  blank  cheque,  it  would  doubt- 
less   have  been  a   useless  labour  to 
indicate  more  clearly  what  they  were- 
pledging  themselves  to.      This  is  im- 
portant to  note  in  connection  with  a 
circular  sent  out  by  the  London  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  two  possible 
difficulties     That  body  had  reason  to 
believe  'Hhat  many  members  of  the 
Senate  who  would  gladly  grant   the 
B.A.  degree  to  women  consider  it  in- 
expedient to  make  any  further  change 
giving  them  the  right  to  take  part  in 
the  government  of   the  University." 
They  suggested  therefore  that  "  a  mea- 
sure may  be  framed  containing  some 
such  restriction  as  would  withhold  the 
power  of  voting,  and  such  a  measure 
the  committee  would  not  refuse  to  sup- 
port." The  support  thus  vouchsafed  to 
a  measure  framed  by  the  University 
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could,  by  the  way,  be  hardly  other 
than  moral.  And  farther,  with  re- 
gard to  the  classical  subjects  in  the 
previous  examination,  "  the  committee 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  a  measure 
offering  to  women  an  alternative  exa- 
mination. .  .  ."  While  noting  that 
the  London  committee,  which  has,  as 
a  body,  no  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity, could  neither  accept  nor  reject 
an  alternative  o£Pered  by  that  Uni- 
versity to  its  own  students,  I  must 
express  the  difficulty  I  feel  in  under- 
standing the  exact  position  of  the 
signatories  with  regard  to  these  two 
saving  clauses.  They  had  doubtless 
been  ''  infoimed  "  of  them,  but  in  the 
memorial  sent  for  their  signatures  no 
opportunity  was  given  them  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  their  merits. 
Did  they,  when  they  expressed  their 
approval  of  certain  proposals,  make 
the  mental  reservation  permitted  them 
by  the  seven  ladies  and  seven  gentle- 
men forming  the  London  committee] 
or  did  their  expression  of  approval 
mean  what  it  would  seem  to  imply, 
their  approval  of  the  proposal  and  not 
of  certain  undefined  parts  of  it  ?  This 
uncertainty  detracts  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent from  the  value  of  the  memorial, 
as  there  is  no  means  of  determining 
how  many  of  its  supporters  hold  them- 
selves pledged  to  support  the  petition 
they  have  subscribed,  that  for  degrees, 
the  Master's  degree  being  therein  in- 
cluded, and  how  many  would  refuse 
to  go  beyond  the  much  smaller  conces- 
sion of  the  Bachelor's  degree.  However, 
in  whatever  sense  their  pledge  was 
given,  so  largely  signed  a  memorial 
could  not  fail  to  carry  great  weight ; 
the  expressed  desire  of  eight  hundred 
and  forty-two  members  of  the  Senate 
that  women  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  and  of  probably 
the  majority  of  them  to  the  Master's 
degree  also,  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  obtain  at  least  a  hearing  for  the 
proposal,  had  it  stood  alone.  But  the 
Council  of  the  Senate,  before  taking 
action,  had  the  opportunity  of  esti- 
mating the  opposition  as  well  as  the 
support  offered  to  the  movement.  Two 


counter-petitions  had  also  been  pre- 
sen  ted,  one  of  which  pointed  out  the 
inexpediency  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  interests  of  women  themselves 
of  permanently  tying  the  higher 
education  of  women  to  the  higher 
education  of  men,  and  suggested  thai 
*'  if  degrees  are  granted  to  women  in 
connection  with  the  examinations  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, they  should  be  conferred  by 
some  independent  authority  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  the  various  educational 
problems  which  would  arise  from  the 
point  of  view  of  women's  education 
especially."  The  subscribers  to  the 
other  memorial,  without  stating  their 
reasons,  simply  expressed  a  hope  that 
no  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  Uni- 
versity towards  admitting  women  to 
membership  and  degrees  in  the  Uni- 
versity, thereby  no  doubt  implying,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  earlier  me- 
morial, that  their  chief  objection  was 
the  danger  to  the  University  itself.  The 
Council  have  at  length,  in  a  report 
dated  March  5th,  published  their  de- 
cision. "Having  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  question,  the  CouncQ 
have  decided  not  to  propose  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  syndicate  to  consider 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
University,  which  the  majority  of  the 
Council  do  not  believe  to  be  in  itself 
desirable,  and  which  must  lead  to  much 
discussion  and  controversy,  where  there 
is  so  clear  an  indication  of  the  balance 
of  opinion  among  the  memorialists  who 
are  members  of  the  Senate." 

The  number  of  signatures  of  the 
remonstrants  were  to  the  first  me- 
morial one  hqndred  and  ninety-seven 
resident,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
non-resident  members  of  the  Senate ; 
to  the  second,  seventy-four  and  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  respectively, 
making  a  total  of  those  who  signed 
one  or  other  memorial  of  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty  non- 
residents, and  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  residents,  as  against  eight 
hundred  and  forty-two  (of  whom  only 
about  thirty  are  resident)  in  favour  of 
the  innovation.      It  seems  difiicult  to 
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see  how  the  Council  could  have  acted 
otherwise  than  they  did,  although 
their  action  appears  to  have  caused 
some  indignation.  It  was  the  women 
and  the  advocates  of  their  cause  who 
appealed  to  Caesar,  and  they  cannot 
complain  if  the  appeal  is  rejected.  The 
Senate,  in  as  far  as  it  has  expressed  its 
opinion  (and  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions were  taken  to  enable  every  mem- 
ber to  record  his  view)  has  decided 
against  the  admission  of  women  to 
membership  and  degrees ;  so  that  had 
a  syndicate  been  appointed  it  must 
have  either  reported  that  no  steps  in 
that  direction  were  desirable,  or  its 
suggestions  would  have  been,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  foredoomed  to  rejection. 
The  further  fact  that,  while  the  general 
proportion  of  opponents  to  supporters 
of  the  proposed  changes  is  as  two  to 
one,  in  the  case  of  the  residents  it 
rises  to  seven  to  one,  makes  the  posi- 
tion still  stronger.  Not  only  are  they 
those  who  would  be  most  alEecfced  by 
the  change,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Council  of  the  Senate 
being  elected  by  them  must  have 
been  intended  by  the  framers  of  our 
statutes  to  be  a  special  safeguard  to 
their  interests. 

This  action  of  the  Council  leaves 
the  position  of  women  in  relation  to 
the  University  what  it  was  before, 
what  it  was  in  fact  in  1881 ;  it  has 
not  in  any  sense  struck  a  blow  at  the 
higher  education  of  women,  but  it  has 
emphatically  shown  that  the  Uni- 
versity cannot  be  responsible  for  the 
direction  that  education  will  take  in 
the  future.  It  is  for  women  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  what  is  the  highest 
form  of  education  for  their  sex ;  if 
they  identify  it  with  that  of  men,  let 
them  do  so  deliberately  and  not  from 
a  desire  to  prove  equality  of  intel- 
lectual powers.  They  have  met  us  on 
our  own  course  and  have  at  any 
rate  given  some  reason  for  their 
belief  that  they  can  meet  us  on 
equal  terms.  They  can  therefore 
face  the  educational  problems  before 
them  and,  it  may  be,  give  an  answer 
differing   from   ours  without  fear   of 


slighting  comparisons.  The  higher 
education  of  men  is  becoming  day  by 
day  more  closely  identified  with  excel- 
lence in  some  one  branch  of  knowledge, 
the  strife  of  competition  is  becoming 
so  keen  that  the  view  of  education 
as  the  drawing  out  of  all  man's  facul- 
ties is  being  more  and  more  thrust 
aside.  This  is  no  doubt  a  necessary 
evil;  few  men  are  in  a  position  to 
consider  the  question  on  its  own  merits 
alone^  for  to  most  their  education 
must  be  a  means  of  livelihood.  And 
so  the  schools  and  colleges  react  upon 
each  other  and  the  tendency  to  spe- 
cialize grows  more  and  more  acute. 
Here  women  have  the  advantage  of  a 
freer  start :  they  have  not  the  tradi- 
tions of  centuries,  the  dead- weight  of 
existing  systems  to  press  them  down. 
It  may  be  for  them  to  realize  a  truly 
liberal  education,  one  that  calls  into 
play  all  the  higher  faculties,  or  they 
may  limit  their  culture  to  the  tread- 
mill of  the  examination.  Whatever 
their  decision  be,  it  must  react  upon  the 
earlier  education  of  the  schools  and 
the  training  of  the  teacher.  If  the 
Tripos  with  the  gradual  elimination  of 
even  the  slightest  tests  of  general 
training,  which  seems  to  be  the  ten- 
dency of  the  day,  is  to  be  their  ideal, 
they  must  be  content  more  and  more 
and  earlier  and  earlier  in  life  to  dis- 
card all  accomplishments,  all  branches 
of  knowledge  which  will  not  help  them 
in  the  final  struggle.  It  is  for  them 
to  decide  if  this  is  to  be  their  highest 
education.  **  It  is  impertinent  "  it 
has  been  said  ''for  men  to  decide  in 
these  matters  what  is  best  for  women." 
If  it  be  so,  that  is  a  valid  argument 
against  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
University.  In  a  mixed  University 
men  must  direct  the  studies  of  women, 
and  that  not  with  a  view  to  their 
special  interests,  but  regarding  them 
as  members  only  of  the  united  body. 
Where  all  would  be  competitors,  any 
special  legislation  to  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  women  would  be  unjust  if 
not  impossible.  As  a  special  case  in 
point  may  be  noticed  the  attitude  of 
the  signatories  of  the  eighth  petition 
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to  the  Senate  in  the  matter  of  the 
classical  subjects  in  the  previous  ex- 
amination of  the  University.  These 
three  hundred  women  engaged  in 
female  education  express  a  hope  that 
if  women  be  admitted  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  degrees,  "it  will  at  the 
same  time  adhere  to  the  system 
adopted  by  it  in  opening  the  exami- 
nations for  the  Tripos  of  allowing  them 
to  take,  as  an  alternative  for  the 
ordinary  previous  examination,  a  pre- 
liminary examination  which  does  not 
necessarily  involve  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek."  The  University 
could  make  this  concession  to  women 
in  the  past  just  because  they  were  not 
members  of  its  body,  not  competing 
for  its  prizes  and  emoluments  on  terms 
of  equality  with  men.  It  is  true  that 
a  similar  exception  has  been  made  in 
the  case  of  some  small  bodies  of  men, 
such  as  Asiatic  students,  who  have 
presumably  to  learn  English  as  a 
foreign  language,  but  it  would  be  an 
unjust  extension  of  this  principle  to 
free  the  whole  of  one  sex  from  what 
proves  a  serious  undertaking  to  many 
of  their  fellow  students,  and  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  school  education 
of  girls,  to  which  the  University  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  assimilate  itself. 
It  is  because  these  and  kindred 
difficulties  must  arise  in  a  mixed  uni- 
versity of  men  and  women  that  the 


claims  of  the  latter  for  membership 
have  been  rejected  by  many  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  general.  Our 
University  has  now  granted  to  women 
the  opportunity  of  trying  an  education 
on  the  same  lines  as  men,  but  in 
refusing  to  admit  them  to  member- 
ship, it  has  distinctly  refused  to  pledge 
itself  to  an  expression  of  opinion  that 
such  education  is  for  them  the  highest. 
They  are  still  free  to  use  our  system 
or  such  parts  of  it  as  they  may  approve; 
but  we  have  a  right  to  ask  thai  women 
as  a  body,  and  not  merely  that  section 
represented  by  the  present  agitation, 
shall  decide  without  dictation  from  us, 
what  shall  be  the  lines  of  female  cul- 
ture; and  as  they  have  proved  their 
equality  on  the  narrower  examination 
ground,  that  they  shall  show  a  like 
ability  to  direct  the  course  of  woman's 
education  in  the  future  with  especial 
reference  to  her  abilities  and  needs. 
If  they  are  unequal  to  the  task,  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  us  to  revolutionize 
our  University  at  the  bidding  of  the 
London  Committee;  a  body  which, 
however  ably  and  pertinaciously  it 
may  advocate  the  claims  of  a  party, 
has  not  yet  proved  its  right  to  re- 
present the  whole  sex  of  which  it  has 
constituted  itself  the  champion. 

H.  R.  Tottenham. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

It  is  always  an  undignified  thing  to 
run  away  ;  but  to  run  away  unsuccess- 
fully, to  be  caught  by  the  ear  and 
dragged  back  again,  is  enough  to  break 
the  toughest  heart.  When  Chris  was 
deposited  by  her  cousin  on  the  threshold 
of  that  dismal  little  house  in  Balaclava 
Terrace  which  she  had  inwardly  voiced 
never  to  cross  again,  she  had  no  heart 
left  in  her,  and  could  not  at  all  respond 
to  the  tumultuous,  welcome  of  Martha, 
who  said : 

''  The  Lord  be  praised  I "  and  added, 
"  I  ain't  closed  an  eye  since  you  left, 
miss.  Says  I  to  myself,  'You  hun- 
grateful  creeturV  I  says,  *  you  bin  and 
brought  your  pore  old  missus  to  death's 
door,  and  if  any  'arm  comes  to  Miss 
Christina,  the  blame,'  I  says, '  must  be 
yours.'  But  you've  come  'ome  safe  and 
sound,  my  dear,  and  I'm  free  to  admit 
that  'tis  better  luck  than  I  deserve." 

**  I  suppose  I  must  go  and  see  Aunt 
Rebecca,"  said  Chris  wearily.  "Is 
she  still  in  bed  ] " 

"  Bless  your  soul,  yes  I — ^and  will  be 
till  she's  carried  out  of  it  in  her  coffin, 
I  shouldn't  wonder.  Now  you  won't 
speak  'ard  to  her,  will  you,  my  dear? 
She's  took  on  terrible  about  it  all, 
and  if  she  done  wrong — well,  'tis  no 
more  than  we  all  do  most  days  of  the 
week." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  not  reproach  her," 
answered  Chris;  "it  wouldn't  have 
been  worth  while  coming  back  if  I 
had  intended  to  do  that." 

And  indeed  when  she  saw  Miss 
Ramsden  her  resentment  died  away. 
The  poor  old  woman,  who  was  lying 
in  bed  propped  up  by  pillows,  looked 
up  at  her  niece  in  a  frightened,  depre- 
cating way  and  then  began  to  cry 
feebly. 

"I  didn't  think  that    you   would 
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mind  so  much,"  she  sobbed ;  "  I  don't 
care  for  dogs  as  you  do,  and  he  really 
did  bite  me.  But  I  know  I'm  bad- 
tempered  and  vindictive ;  your  poor 
mother  always  used  to  say  so,  and 
this  isn't  the  first  time  I've  had  to 
acknowledge  it." 

There  was  no  holding  out  against 
that.  Chris  said,  "  Don't  trouble 
yourself  any  more  about  it,  Aunt 
Rebecca  ;  we'll  never  mention  the  sub- 
ject again."  And  then  she  made  her 
own  apology,  which  perhaps  might 
have  been  worded  in  much  the  same 
way.  She  certainly  had  not  thought 
that  her  aunt  would  mind  losing  her 
so  much. 

So  there  were  tears  and  embracings 
and  peace  was  re-established.  Miss 
Ramsden,  it  is  true,  was  more  anxious 
to  be  forgiven  than  ready  to  forgive, 
and  when  once  she  had  been  assured 
that  her  ofEence  was  condoned,  re- 
curred with  rather  ungenerous  fre- 
quency to  that  of  her  niece ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  she  was  not  alto- 
gether responsible  for  her  utterances. 

"  How -you  could  treat  me  so  I  can't 
think,"  she  whimpered.  "I'm  sure 
I've  always  tried  to  make  you  happy, 
and  given  you  every  luxury.  And 
then  to  leave  me  with  that  wretched 
woman  Martha,  who  is  only  waiting 
till  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body  to 
steal  everything  in  the  house  that  she 
can  lay  hands  on !  " 

Chris  very  soon  perceived  that  the 
old  woman  was  not  herself,  and 
managed  to  bear  this  complaint, 
which  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  with  tolerable  equanimity. 
What  was  more  distressing,  and  ap- 
parently quite  unconquerable,  was  the 
suspicious  aversion  which  Miss  Rams- 
den had  conceived  for  her  faithful 
servant. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  about  her  ! " 
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she  would  say  when  Chris  tried  to 
take  Martha's  part.  ''She  has  de- 
ceived me  once,  and  she  will  deceive  me 
again  if  she  gets  the  chance.  She 
told  me  70a  were  in  bed  and  asleep 
when  she  had  just  helped  you  to 
escape  from  my  house — a  woman  who 
owes  everything  to  me  and  will  in- 
herit money  when  I  die,  as  she  well 
knows  1  I  only  wonder  that  she 
hasn't  poisoned  me  before  this  I '' 

The  patience  with  which  Martha 
endured  these  injurious  accusations, 
which  were  brought  against  her  quite 
as  often  in  her  presence  as  in  her 
absence,  made  Chris  feel  additionally 
ashamed  of  her  own  share  in  the  de- 
ception complained  of.  ''  Bless  you  1 
she  don't  mean  the  'arf  of  what  she 
says,"  Martha  would  declare.  "  And 
indeed  it's  true  enough  that  I've  de- 
ceived her  times  and  again.  There's 
people,  my  dear,  as  you  couldn't  live 
with  without  you  was  to  deceive  'em, 
and  Miss  Rebecca  she's  alius  bin  one 
of  that  sort." 

After  a  day  or  two  it  became  clear 
that  Miss  Eamsden's  life  was  in  no 
immediate  danger.  The  doctor  how- 
ever said  that  her  mental  condition 
was  unlikely  to  improve,  and  she 
manifested  no  desire  to  leave  her  bed. 
There  she  lay,  hour  after  hour  and 
day  after  day,  doing  nothing,  and  pos- 
sessed, as  it  seemed,  by  only  two  or 
three  persistent  ideas.  One  of  these 
was  that  Martha  was  a  dangerous 
traitress ;  another  was  that  it  was  un- 
safe to  allow  her  niece  out  of  her 
sight ;  and  there  was  yet  another,  with 
which  Chris  was  made  acquainted  be- 
fore long.  For  the  time  being,  what 
she  had  to  make  up  her  mind 
to  was  to  remain  in  the  stifling 
atmosphere  of  a  darkened  bedroom 
from  morning  to  night.  In  vain  she 
pledged  her  word  that  she  would  not 
again  attempt  to  escape  from  her 
aunt's  house. 

"Why  do  you  say  thati"  Miss 
Kamsden  would  rejoin.  "Nobody  is 
accusing  you  of  wanting  to  run  away. 
Only  I  do  think  you  might  have  a 
little  more  consideration  for  me.    Some 


day  perhaps,  when  you  are  old  and 
helpless,  you  will  find  out  what  it  is 
to  be  left  all  by  yourself  for  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  time." 

By  way  of  set-off  against  the  misery 
of  this  imprisonment,  Chris  was  pro- 
vided with  a  capital  excuse  for  shorten- 
ing her  interviews  with  Yal  Richardson, 
who  made  his  appearance  in  Balaclava 
Terrace  a  few  days  after  her  return 
thither,  and  whose  visits  were  a  great 
deal  more  frequent  than  she  liked. 
In  fear  and  trembling,  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation,  she  had  made 
known  her  engagement  to  her  aunt, 
and  the  apathy  with  which  the  an- 
nouncement was  received  had  surprised 
her  not  a  little. 

"  I  am  not  long  for  this  world,"  Miss 
Kamsden  said  lugubriously.  "  When  I 
am  gone  you  will  marry,  and  your 
husband  will  spend  the  little  money 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  to  you. 
That  is  a  matter  of  course ;  it  is  what 
they  always  do."  She  did  not  seem 
to  take  the  least  interest  in  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  declined  to  see  him. 
"  They  are  all  the  same,"  she  said. 

Parsimony  is  probably  like  other 
passions  which  have  degenerated  into 
vices  in  being  its  own  reward  and 
destitute  of  ultimate  object.  Those 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
conquered  by  it  appear  at  times  to 
deplore  their  slavery,  just  as  a  drunk- 
ard will  deplore  his,  and  to  recognize 
that  death  will  set  them  free.  Miss 
Ramsden  often  mentioned  that  Chris 
would  inherit  what  she  had  to  be- 
queath, but  never  laid  any  restric- 
tions upon  her  legatee,  nor  expressed 
a  wish  with  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  the  fortune  which  had  been  her 
fetish  during  so  many  years. 

Yal,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  was  not 
so  successful  in  disguising  his  interest 
as  he  may  perhaps  have  imagined 
himself  to  be.  That  Miss  Ramsden  was 
rich  and  that  she  was  dying  he  had  dis- 
covered ;  but  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  out  how  rich  she  was,  nor  had 
Chris  thought  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  provisions  of  her  aunt's 
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will.  It  was  not  so  much  because  she 
believed  him  to  be  mercenary  as  be- 
cause she  feared  to  disappoint  him 
that  this  discreet  policy  commended 
itself  to  her.  He  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  hard  pressed  for 
money,  and  she  thought  it^^would  be  a 
pity  to  buoy  him  up  with  hopes  which 
might  at  any  moment  be  dispelled  by 
the  caprice  of  an  old  woman.  Besides, 
she  was  very  far  from  having  deter- 
mined to  marry  Yal.  Had  she  been 
sure  that  she  would  one  day  become 
his  wife,  she  would  perhaps  have  been 
less  lenient  with  him  and  less  sorry 
for  him.  Certain  it  is  that  the  con- 
fessions which  he  made  to  her  were 
not  such  as  most  girls  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  man  to  whom  they  pro- 
posed to  intrust  their  persons  and 
their  property. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Chris,"  he 
said  to  her  dejectedly  one  day;  ''a 
little  more  of  this  and  I  shall  be  dead 
broke.  Backed  the  wrong  one  again  I 
I  don't  know  ho  w  it  is  that  I  invariably 
back  the  wrong  one.  A  forty  to  one 
chance  too ! " 

"Well,  but,"  observed  Chris,  to 
w^hom  this  confidence  did  not  come 
as  the  first  of  its  kind,  "if  forty  to 
one  is  laid  against  a  horse,  doesn't 
that  mean  that  he  is  very  unlikely 
indeed  to  win  his  race  % " 

"Not  necessarily.  Certain  horses, 
don't  you  see,  are  reserved  for  certain 
races,  and  nothing  is  known  of  their 
true  form ;  and  I  had  a  really  first-rate 
tip  about  this  one.  In  point  of  fact, 
he  actually  did  secure  a  place — for 
which  I  hadn't  backed  him.  Well, 
bang  goes  five  hundred  pounds,  that's 
all  1  And  how  I'm  going  to  pay  is 
more  than  I  know." 

Women  are  seldom  hard  upon  men 
of  so-called  sporting  proclivities.  That 
betting  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  sport  is  a  proposition  which 
most  of  them  would  probably  be  in- 
clined to  dispute,  and  although  Chris 
thought  Yal  foolish  and  8Colded  him 
for  his  folly,  it  never  occurred  to 
her  to  regard  him  as  simply  a  dis- 
honest   gambler.      Yet    a  man    who 


risks  more  than  he  can  pay  is  un- 
doubtedly as  [dishonest  as  the  ragged 
ruffian  who  picks  your  pocket  and  who 
is  very  properly  sent  to  prison  for 
doing  so.  Moreover,  she  was  glad 
to  lecture  him  and  ofEer  him  sound 
advice.  It  placed  her  upon  a  sort  of 
sisterly  footing  with  him  and  rendered 
any  lapses  into  a  loverlike  demeanour 
on  his  part  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Sometimes  she  did  not  see  him  for 
four  or  five  consecutive  days.  He 
attended  all  the  race-meetings,  and, 
by  his  own  account,  stayed  with  aris- 
tocratic friends ;  he  did  not  always 
lose  his  money  nor  was  he  always  de- 
spondent. But  he  was  always  very 
anxious  to  hear  whether  Miss  Kamsden 
was  better  or  worse. 

Miss  Kamsden  was  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  She  refused  to  get  out 
of  bed ;  but  she  had  a  pretty  good 
appetite,  and  the  doctor,  to  whose 
visits  she  objected  strongly  on  the 
score  of  expense,  went  away  for  his 
autumn  holiday,  as  he  told  Chris, 
"without  any  anxiety."  So  the  un- 
eventful days  succeeded  one  another, 
and  the  last  of  the  summer  was  swept 
away  with  south-westerly  gales  and 
rains,  and  Chris,  who  had  nothing  to 
lock  forward  to,  became  after  a  fashion 
reconciled  to  the  dreary  present.  Once 
Mr.  Compton  called  and  asked  to  see 
her.  He  wished  to  know  whether  she 
had  heard  anything  from  Lady  Barn- 
staple, and,  on  being  informed  that 
she  had  not,  said  he  was  very  glad 
of  that. 

"  It  looks,"  said  he,  "  as  if  those 
two  men  whom  you  met  in  Paris  had 
really  kept  their  own  counsel.  Of 
course  that  isn't  to  say  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so.  I  am  not  much  in 
the  way  of  hearing  about  people  in 
that  station  of  life;  but  about  Mr. 
Bichardson  and  his  habits  I  have  by 
chance  heard  a  few  particulars.  It 
appears  that  he  is  the  only  son  of  a 
deceased  Liverpool  merchant,  who  left 
him  a  very  fair  patrimony — which  he 
has  dissipated.  Just  now  he  is,  as  I 
understand,  a  good  deal  mixed  up  with 
a  set  of  fast  young  lordlings  whose 
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extravagances  his  means  do  not  enable 
him  to  imitate  with  any  safety.  In 
short,  there  is  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  he  will  either  pass  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  or  disappear 
very  shortly." 

Chris  said  she  was  sorry  .to  hear  it. 

"Your  sorrow,  if  sincere,  is  inex- 
plicable to  me,  Christina.  You  cer- 
tainly told  me  that  you  did  not  wish 
to  marry  this  man,  and  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  marry  him  you  ought  to  be 
glad  that  there  is  a  strong  probability 
of  his  being  removed  from  your  path." 

<<  He  has  always  been  very  kind  to 
me,"  said  Chris  3  "  I  don't  want  him  to 
be  ruined." 

Mr.  Compton  shook  his  head.  "  The 
young  man  is  going  to  the  dogs,"  he 
replied.  **  Of  course,  if  you  are  de- 
termined to  go  there  with  him,  it 
will  eventually  be  in  your  power  to 
do  so.  You  will  not  however  have 
such  power  until  you  attain  your  ma- 
jority, and  I  may  remind  you  that 
you  will  not  attain  your  majority  for 
nearly  four  years  to  come.  In  the 
meantime,  I  do  trust  that  your  com- 
mon sense  will  deter  you  from  giving 
Mr.  Kichardson  any  further  hold  over 
you  than  he  already,  most  unfortu- 
nately, possesses." 

The  caution  was  less  necessary  than 
Mr.  Compton  supposed.  Chris  was 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  Yal  had  a 
hold  over  her,  and  it  had  more  than 
once  occurred  to  her  that  if  she  could 
only  stave  off  her  marriage  until  she 
came  of  age,  she  might  possibly  pur- 
chase her  freedom  by  a  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  That  such  an  idea  should 
have  entered  her  mind  was  as  strong 
a  proof  as  any  one  could  have  desired 
that  she  was  not  and  never  would  be 
in  love  with  the  man  to  whom  she  was 
engaged.  But  that  did  not  prevent 
her  from  pitying  and  sympathising 
with  him,  and  she  was  perhaps  all  the 
more  disposed  to  condone  the  offence 
of  prodigality  because  its  opposite  was 
so  often  and  so  disagreeably  brought 
under  her  notice. 

Miss  EAmsden  confided  to  her  one 
day  that  there  was  a  very  large  sum  of 


money  in  the  house.  ^'  Small  as  my  in- 
come is,"  the  old  woman  said,  '*  I  have 
saved  something  out  of  it  for  many 
years  past,  and  all  my  savings  are  con- 
tained in  the  strong-box  which,  as  I 
dare  say  you  may  have  noticed,  stands 
under  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room. 
Has  Martha  said  anything  to  you 
about  it?" 

"No,"  answered  Chris;  "I  don't 
suppose  she  knows  anything  about  it." 

"  She  knows  more  than  you  think," 
returned  Miss  Bamsden,  with  a  cunning 
side-glance;  "she  is  a  deceitful,  dan- 
gerous woman,  and  I  should  not  like 
her  to  find  out  what  that  strong-box 
is  worth.  Ah,  dear  me  1  when  I  think 
how  easily  this  house  might  be  broken 
into  1  Sometimes  I  lie  awake  trembling 
more  than  half  the  night  through." 

Chris  had  learnt  by  this  time  that 
it  was  useless  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on 
Martha's  behalf.  She  only  said,  "Why 
don't  you  send  your  money  to  the 
bank.  Aunt  Bebecca  % " 

"  What,  and  let  those  unscrupulous 
bankers  gamble  with  it  1  Ko,  indeed ! 
Sometimes  I  hfLve  thought  of  the  funds; 
but  I  read  my  newspaper  carefully, 
and  I  know  that  any  disky  a  powerful 
coalition  might  be  formed  against  Eng- 
land. And  then  where  would  consols 
be  ?  No,  no ;  my  money  is  my  own, 
and  I'll  keep  it  by  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
But  that  won't  be  long,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh.  And  then — "  Chris,  dear, 
when  I  am  gone,  and  when  all  that  I 
have  saved  becomes  yours  to  do  what 
you  like  with,  you  won't  throw  it 
away,  will  you  %  You'll  remember  your 
poor  old  aunt,  and  how  she  denied  her- 
self for  your  sake,  and  how  she  had 
no  secrets  from  you,  and  how,  even  on 
her  death-bed,  when  she  was  helpless, 
she  wasn't  afraid  to  tell  you  that  she 
had  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  house. 
At  least,  I  won't  say  that  it  is  quite 
as  much  as  that ;  but  it  is  more  than 
five  thousand  pounds,  at  any  rata 
You'll  remember  how  I  trusted  you, 
won't  you,  dear  % "  And  Miss  Bamsden 
shed  a  few  tears  of  self-pity. 

To  appeals  of  this  kind  Chris  made 
such  reassuring  replies  as  she  could. 
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This  old  woman,  who,  with  one  foot  in 
the  grave,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
quantity  of  meat  that  was  bought  to 
provide  her  with  beef-tea,  was  a  suffi- 
ciently pitiable  spectacle ;  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  feel  as  much  compassion 
for  her  as  for  a  young  man  who  was 
ruining  himself  upon  the  turf.  More- 
over, her  constant  terror  of  burglars 
and  distrust  of  every  one  about  her 
ended  by  irritating  her  niece's  nerves 
a  little.  Of  Martha  Chris  felt  as  sure 
as  she  did  of  herself ;  but  there  was 
no  denying  that  the  house  might  be 
broken  into  any  night,  and  what  could 
three  defenceless  women,  of  whom  one 
was  bedridden,  do  in  such  an  event) 
After  Chris  had  been  told  about  the 
treasure  in  the  strong-box,  she,  too, 
took  to  lying  awake  at  night  and 
starting  at  any  sudden  noise. 

One  afternoon  she  said  to  Val,  "I 
often  wonder  what  I  should  do  if  I 
were  to  hear  robbers  moving  about 
down  stairs  after  I  had  gone  to  bed. 
What  would  you  do  in  my  place  1 " 

"  Cover  up  my  head  and  pray  that 
they  might  take  all  they  could  get  and 
go  away  without  murdering  me,"  he 
answered,  laughing.  "  Not  that  they 
would  be  likely  to  secure  a  very  hand- 
some spoil  on  these  premisea  Has  the 
old  lady  got  any  plate  % " 

"It  is  all  electro-plate,  I  believe," 
answered  Chris ;  but  her  eye  wandered 
involuntarily  towards  the  strong-box 
under  the  sideboard ;  for.  this  inter- 
view, like  the  rest  of  her.  interviews 
with  Val,  took  place  in  the  dining 
room,  the  drawing-room  having  been 
closed  during  Miss  Ramsden's  illness 
in  order  to  preserve  the  furniture  from 
needless  wear  and  tear. 

Val  followed  the  direction  of  her 
gaze,  rose  and  lifted  the  box.  "  By 
Jove  I  it's  heavy ;  "said  ha  "  I  wish 
it  was  full  of  sovereigns,  and  I  wish  I 
had  half  of  them !  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Chris :  I'll  undertake  to  come  here 
every  night  and  protect  your  aunt's 
property  with  a  revolver  in  my  hand 
if  she'll  engage,  on  her  side,  to  leave 
me  the  quarter  of  it  in  her  will.  I 
shouldn't  be  in  the  least  surprised  if 


she  had  stored  away  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  that  box." 

<'  Perhaps  she  has,"  answered  Chris 
laughing ;  ^'butl'm  afraid  she  wouldn't 
leave  any  of  it  to  you  even  if  you  did 
take  upon  yourself  to  mount  guard 
over  it." 

**  Well,  she  can  leave  it  to  you  if  she 
likes;  that  would  be  much  the  same 
thing,  wouldn't  it  %  Will  she  bequeath 
her  fortune  to  you,  do  you  suppose  %  " 

There  was  perhaps  just  a  shade  too 
much  of  eagerness  in  his  tone.  "Heally 
I  don't  know,"  answered  Chris  rather 
coldly,  **and  really  I  don't  care.  Do 
you?" 

"Why,  of  course  I  do,"  returned 
Val,  who  could  not  quite  conceal 
the  irritation  which  was  naturally 
provoked  by  such  a  silly  speech.  "  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  I 
am  absolutely  indifferent  to  money. 
Nobody  is ;  although  some  people  may 
fancy  that  it  sounds  well  to  pretend 
they  are." 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  the  same 
thing  to  me  whether  what  I  say  sounds 
well  to  you  or  not,"  Chris  declared. 
"  I  don't  want  Aunt  Rebecca's  money ; 
and  even  if  I  get  it,  it  won't  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  it  will  come 
into  your  possession.  You  seem  to 
forget  that." 

"Am  I  engaged  to  you,  Chris,  or 
am  I  not  %  You  will  admit  that  I  am 
at  least  entitled  to  know  what  my 
position  is?" 

"  When  you  first  asked  me  to  marry 
you,"  answered  Chris,  "  you  said  that 
the  engagement  was  to  be  binding 
upon  you  but  not  upon  me." 

"  I  believe  I  did  say  something  of 
the  sort ;  but  certain  events  have  taken 
place  since  that  time  you  know." 

"Then,"  cried  Chris,  with  flashing 
eyes,  "  my  cousin  James  was  right,  and 
you  are  really  base  enough  to  threaten 
me  1  Well,  I  am  glad  that  we  under- 
stand one  another.  You  may  say 
exactly  what  you  please,  Mr.  Richard- 
son ;  you  may  tell  everybody  the  truth 
about  our  meeting  in  Paris,  or  you 
may  tell  what  is  not  the  truth,  but 
what  most  people,  I  dare   say,   will 
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believe.  Only  you  won't  be  able  to 
tell  anybody  that  we  are  engaged  to 
be  married  after  this/' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  followed,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  by  a  surrender  on 
VaUs  part.  He  said  :  "  You  are  rather 
unkind  and  rather  unjust,  I  think.  I 
neither  threatened  you  nor  thought  of 
threatening  you ;  but  I  certainly  under- 
stood your  cousin  to  consent  to  an 
engagement  between  us  which  should 
be  as  binding  upon  both  sides  as  en- 
gagements ever  are.  Of  course  you 
are  at  liberty  to  throw  me  over  if  you 
please,  and  whether  you  do  so  or  not 
I  shall  hold  my  tongue.  No  one  will 
ever  hear  from  me  of  your  having  been 
in  Paris.  You  know  very  well  that  I 
told  you  I  loved  you,  and  asked  you  to 
marry  me  before  I  had  heard  a  word 
about  your  aunt  and  her  money.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  that  I  care  nothing 
for  her  money,  because  that  would  be 
both  untrue  and  absurd.'' 

Chris  was  appeased  and  a  little 
ashamed.  **  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  as  I 
did,  Yal,"  said  she  with  a  sigh ;  "  but 
I  can't  help  wishing  sometimes  that 
we  were  not  engaged*  If  only  you 
were  my  brother  or  my  cousin  I 
shouldn't  a  bit  mind  your  wanting  me 
to  be  rich,  and  I  should  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  give  you  the  half  of  my 
money  when  I  get  it ;  but  as  it  is,  I 
don't  like  to  think  of  your  counting 
upon  me,  because  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
could  ever  marry  you." 

"  I  must  take  my  chance,"  answered 
the  young  man.  '*  If  you  decide  against 
me  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  not 
complain,  you  may  be  sure.  Although 
I  might  perhaps  think  that  if  you 
intended  to  refuse  me  all  along  it  would 
have  been  simpler  and  more  consider- 
ate to  do  it  at  first." 

Chris  felt  the  full  force  of  this 
appeal  to  her  generosity.  There  would, 
no  doubt,  be  something  rather  shabby 
about  ultimately  rejecting  a  man  whom 
she  had  only  accepted  because  a  cautious 
lawyer  had  warned  her  that  things 
might  be  made  very  uncomfortable  for 
her  if  she  didn't ;  and  his  promise  to 
abstain  from  using  the  power  which  he 


possessed  was  of  course  an  additional 
claim  upon  her. 

^'I  will  if  I  can,"  she  said  at  length; 
"  but  if  I  can't  you  must  try  to  for- 
give me,  Yal.  After  all,  you  wouldn't 
wish  to  have  a  wife  who  didn't  love 
you?" 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
put  up  with  that  disadvantage,  pro- 
vided that  certain  compensations  were 
offered  to  him  ;  but  he  only  answered, 
"  I  don't  want  to  worry  you,  Chris. 
As  I  say,  I'll  take  my  chance  and  bide 
my  time.  Always  supposing,  that  is, 
that  I  don't  have  to  bolt  out  of  the 
country  before  the  time  comes.  Unless 
the  luck  turns  I  shall  pretty  soon 
reach  the  end  of  my  tether." 

"  Why  do  you  go  on  betting,  Yal  I  " 
asked  Chris  sorrowfully. 

**  Because  I  can't  help  it,  my  dear. 
There  are  countries,  as  you  may  have 
heard,  which  have  negotiated  enormous 
loans,  and  which  keep  on  starting 
others  in  order  to  pay  the  interest 
upon  the  earlier  ones.  It's  easy  enough 
to  demonstrate  that  such  a  policy  is 
suicidal ;  but  the  answer  is  that  re- 
pudiation would  be  more  suicidal  stilL 
Sooner  or  later  I've  got  to  settle  like 
other  people,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  I  can  find  the  money  is  to  back 
winners.  So  I  must  go  on  trying  to 
spot  winners." 

**  I  wish  I  could  help  you  !  "  sighed 
Chris  meditatively.  "  Do  you  want  a 
great  deal  of  money,  Yal  1 " 

*'  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  a 
great  deal.  A  couple  of  hundred  would 
be  useful ;  five  hundred  would  be  more 
useful  still ;  a  thousand  would  about 
set  me  on  my  legs." 

Chris  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 
"  Ah  !  then  it's  no  use  thinking  about 
it  1  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Haven't  you 
tried  to  get  any  employment  I " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ''Oh, 
I've  made  inquiries,  but  lucrative  en- 
gagements are  not  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.  I  dare  say  I  shall  pull  through ; 
and  if  I  don't  pull  through — well,  it 
won't  much  matter  to  anybody  except 
myself,  will  it *" 
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There  was  just  enough  of  truth  in 
this  last  observation  to  make  Chris 
wish  with  all  her  heart  that  she  could 
care  for  that  handsome  young  reprobate 
a  little  more  than  she  did. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

To  sit  and  weep  over  the  grave  of 
a  dog  may  be  a  very  silly  thing  to  do  j 
but  perhaps  it  is  not  very  much  more 
siUy  than  weeping  over  the  grave  of 
a  human  being.  In  the  one  case,  as 
in  the  other,  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  what  we  have  loved  has  left  this 
world  absolutely  and  finally,  and  has 
no  longer  the  remotest  connection  with 
the  discarded  chrysalis,  which  is  slowly 
turning  to  dust  beneath  our  feet ;  yet 
few  of  us  can  divest  ourselves  of  the 
impression  that  something  of  a  dead 
man's  personality  clings  about  his 
tomb;  and  this  should  be  all  the  more 
so  in  the  case  of  a  dog,  who,  as  we  are 
confidently  assured,  has  no  personality 
at  all,  save  such  as  ceases  with  his 
breath. 

Naturally  or  unnaturally,  Chris  let 
fall  a  great  many  tears  upon  the 
mound  which  marked  poor  Peter's  last 
resting-place.  She  luid  been  accus- 
tomed to  confide  everything  to  him 
during  his  lifetime,  and  now  that  that 
silent,  faithful,  and  sympathising  con- 
fidant had  been  taken  away  from  her, 
she  sometimes  took  her  troubles  out 
into  the  grimy  little  back-garden 
where  he  lay,  and  thought  over  them 
there.  Of  these  she  had  more  than  a 
sufficiency,  the  worst  of  them,  perhaps, 
being  those  which  she  did  not  think 
about  after  any  distinct  fashion  and 
scarcely  even  realised.  She  was  sorry, 
to  be  sure,  that  Grerald  Seveme  should 
have  parted  from  her  under  such  a 
complete  misapprehension  of  the  cause 
of  her  unlucky  flight  to  Paris;  but 
when  she  found  her  mind  dwelling 
upon  Gerald,  she  instinctively  turned 
to  some  other  subject  of  reflection. 
For  a  good  many  days  in  succession 
she  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  Yal,  who, 
as  she  rightly  conjectured,  was  at 
Newmarket,  sedulously  endeavouring 


to  recoup  himself  for  past  losses ; 
and  this  would  have  been  a  relief  to 
her  if  she  had  not  felt  so  desperately 
lonely. 

''You  are  moping,  Christina;  and 
why  you  should  mope  I  really  cannot 
tell.  It  is  rather  ungrateful  of  you, 
I  think,"  Miss  Kamsden  would  some- 
times say  to  her,  with  a  return  of  her 
old  peevishness. 

But  as  a  general  nile  Miss  Hamsden 
was  too  deeply  engrossed  with  her 
own  anxieties  to  pay  much  heed  to 
her  niece's  dispirited  mien.  Her  fear 
of  being  robbed  seemed  to  be  fast 
assuming  the  proportions  of  a  mono- 
mania; she  was  for  ever  alluding  to 
the  strong-box  in  the  dining-room, 
which  Chris  in  vain  urged  her  to  have 
removed  to  some  place  of  safety,  and 
these  allusions  were  as  often  as  not 
made  while  Martha  was  in  the  room. 

'*  Since  you  distrust  poor  old  Martha 
so  much,"  Chris  could  not  help  ob- 
serving one  day,  '*I  wonder  that  you 
are  not  more  careful  of  what  you  say 
before  her." 

"My  dear,"  returned  Miss  Kams- 
den, '*if  that  woman  intends  letting 
thieves  into  the  house,  it  is  better  that 
she  should  know  where  my  valuables 
are  than  that  she  should  bring  her 
confederates  into  our  bedrooms  to  cut 
our  throats.  Even  as  it  is,  I  can't 
rest  for  thinking  of  what  may  happen, 
though  she  surely  must  be  aware  that 
there  is  nothing  worth  stealing  in  this 
room.  Yesterday  afternoon,  when  you 
had  left  me  all  alone,  I  thought  I 
would  try  to  read  the  newspaper,  and 
the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  dreadful 
leading  article  about  the  'burglary 
season'  being  at  hand." 

Chris  also  had  read  the  leading 
article  in  question,  and  it  had  made 
her  a  little  uncomfortable.  It  referred 
principally  to  the  unpleasant  habit 
adopted  by  the  modem  burglar  of 
arming  himself  with  a  revolver,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  writer 
was  that  modern  householders  could 
not  do  better  than  follow  his  example. 
Chris  had  no  revolver ;  but  she  took 
to   sleeping  with   her  Spanish   knife 
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uDoler  her  pillow,  and  she  likewise  took 
to  waking  up  with  a  start  three  or 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
Her  aunt  had  so  harped  upon  the 
prohability  of  the  house  being  broken 
into  that  she  felt  as  if  the  occurrence 
of  that  catastrophe  was  a  mere  question 
of  time. 

As  for  Martha,  she  frankly  confessed 
that  she  double-locked  her  door  when 
she  retired  for  the  night.  *'  And  I 
wouldn't  stir  if  I  'eard  any  one  movin' 
about  below,  my  dear — no,  not  for 
anythink  you  could  ofEer  me.  Let  'em 
take  all  they  can  get ;  it  won't  be  much, 
you  may  depend.  Don't  you  believe 
a  word  about  Miss  Bebecca's  box  as 
she  says  is  full  of  money.  She's  a 
deal  too  cunning  to  run  such  risks  as 
that." 

Cunning  is  not  incompatible  with 
folly,  and  poor  old  Miss  Kamsden  was 
in  such  a  feeble  condition  of  mind  and 
body  that  there  was  nothing  very  sur- 
prising in  her  having  divulged  what 
she  apparently  desired  to  keep  secret 
to  the  very  person  of  whom  she  pro- 
fessed to  be  most  afraid.  It  was  by 
no  means  certain  that  she  had  not 
divulged  it  also  to  others;  for  when 
the  tradespeople  sent  round  for  orders, 
she  had  a  way  of  summoning  the  men 
up  to  her  bedroom,  protesting  against 
their  excessive  charges  and  explaining 
to  them  garrulously  how  poverty- 
stricken  she  was. 

One  night  Chris  was  awakened  by 
a  tremulous  tapping  against  the  wall 
which  separated  her  bedroom  from 
that  in  which  her  aunt  slept.  She 
jumped  up  at  once,  slipped  on  her 
dressing-gown,  and  presently  found 
Miss  Ramsden  sitting  up  in  bed,  pale 
and  trembling. 

"  It  has  come  at  last,"  the  old  woman 
whispered ;  "  I  knew  it  would  1  There's 
a  man  in  the  dining-room." 
**  Are  you  sure  ? "  asked  Chris. 
"Perfectly  certain.  I  distinctly 
heard  a  window  opened,  and  then  a 
footstep  in  the  hall." 

Chris  stood  for  a  moment  listening 
intently.  "  I  can't  hear  a  sound," 
she  said. 


*^  Of  course  you  can't ;  and  that  is 
what  shows  that  he  must  be  in  the 
dining-room.  We  should  hear  him  if 
he  were  in  the  drawing-room,  which  is 
just  underneath  this.  But  no  doubt 
he  has-been  told  where  to  go." 

"  Well,"  said  Chris  quietly,  "  if  there 
really  is  anybody  there,  we  mustn't 
let  him  get  off."  And  she  moved 
towards  the  door. 

'*  Stop,  stop  1 "  exclaimed  Miss  Rams- 
den, in  an  agitated  whisper.  "  What 
are  you  thinking  of,  child !  Do  you 
suppose  that  you  can  do  anything 
against  a  great  strong  burglar)" 

''  I  can  identify  him,  at  all  events," 
answered  Chris ;  and  despite  her  aonl^s 
tears  and  remonstrances,  she  left  the 
room  and  stole  softly  down  stairs,  her 
knife  ready  in  her  hand. 

She  had  been  nervous  enough  before 
the  danger  presented  itself  ;  but  now 
that  it  had  come,  she  had  no  notion  of 
showing  the  white  feather.  On  her 
way  towards  the  dining-room  she  re- 
membered certain  scraps  of  information 
which  had  been  imparted  to  her  by 
her  friend  Jose  touching  the  use  of  the 
knife.  According  to  that  authority, 
if  you  want  to  kill  a  man,  by  far  your 
best  plan  is  to  face  him  and  strike  for 
his  heart;  but  when  your  d^re  is 
merely  to  pay  him  out  for  some  not 
unpardonable  offence,  to  give  him  a 
fright  and  leave  him  with  a  salutary 
impression  that  you  are  not  the  sort 
of  person  whom  it  is  safe  to  offend, 
you.  should  approach  him  stealthily 
from  behind,  and  stab  him  dose  to  tli^ 
shoulder.  By  this  means — provided 
that  the  blow  be  deUvered  with  suffi- 
cient force — you  make  him  believe  for 
a  moment  that  he  is  a  dead  man,  you 
probably  draw  a  good  deal  of  blood, 
and  you  do  him  no  harm  at  all,  unless 
perchance  he  should  be  a  sickly  or  in- 
temperate creature ;  in  which  case 
you  are,  of  course,  not  responsible  for 
any  unpleasant  consequences  that  may 
ensue. 

Bearing  these  instructions  in  mind, 
Chris  approached  the  dining-room  door 
on  tiptoe,  and,  pausing  for  an  instant, 
with  her  ear  close  to  the  key-hole,  was 
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made  aware  that  she  had  heen  aroused 
by  no  fabe  alarm.  Somebody  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  room,  and  was 
moreover  making  use  of  a  file  with 
very  little  apparent  regard  to  the 
noise  produced  by  his  operations.  For 
one  moment  Chris  hesitated.  She  had 
heard  that  biurglars  seldom  go  to  work 
single-handed  ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  if  there  were  two  men  there,  she 
would  not  only  be  overmatched,  but 
would  have  no  opportunity  given  her 
of  using  her  weapon.  However,  she 
determined  to  chance  that.  She  turned 
the  handle  noiselessly,  and  pushed 
against  the  door,  which  did  not  yield. 
It  was  locked  on  the  inside.  This 
check,  which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, did  not  discourage  her  for  any 
longer  time  than  it  took  her  to  reflect 
that  there  was  no  possible  way  of 
escape  through  the  dining-room  win- 
dow, which  overlooked  a  broad  and 
deep  area,  protected  by  spiked  rail- 
ings, and  that  the  robber  must  needs 
effect  his  exit,  as  he  had  made  his 
entrance,  through  ^  the  hall-window, 
which,  as  she  could  see,  was  wide  open. 
She  returned  to  the  door,  knelt  down 
beside  it,  and  listened. 

She  could  tell  as  well  as  if  she  had 
been  in  the  room  what  the  thief  was 
about.  He  was  trying  to  force  open 
the  strong-box,  and  he  had  found  him- 
self obliged  to  file  through  the  heavy 
iron  clamps  which  secured  it.  It  was 
a  long  business,  and  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  making  satisfactory  progress 
with  it  ;  for  Chris  could  distinctly 
hear  him  muttering  and  cursing  under 
his  breath.  What  reassured  her  was 
that  no  responsive  murmurs  were 
audible,  so  that  it  might  safely  be 
concluded  that  he  had  undertaken  the 
job  without  help.  That  being  so,  she 
did  not  feel  much  afraid  of  him.  She 
was  prepared  to  spring  upon  him  the 
moment  that  he  came  out,  and  as  he 
would  be  taken  by  surprise,  there  was 
a  very  fair  chano^  that  he  might  be 
forced  to  relinquish  his  booty. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  during  which  time  not  a  sound 
was  heard  in  any  other  part  of  the 


house,  he  appeared  to  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  could  not  force  the  box 
open  and  must  carry  it  away  with 
him.  It  was  plain,  from  his  scuffling 
movements  and  laboured  breath,  that 
he  was  lifting  some  heavy  weight; 
then  his  footsteps  slowly  drew  near 
the  door  ]  then  the  lock  was  turned ; 
and  then  he  emerged — a  tall,  slight 
man,  stooping  under  the  load  which  he 
bore  upon  his  shoulder. 

Chris,  who  had  retired  a  few  paces, 
had  him  practically  at  her  mercy,  and 
if  she  failed  to  take  as  complete  advan- 
tage of  her  opportunity  as  she  might 
have  done,  that  was  perhaps  because, 
when  it  comes  to  stabbing  anybody — 
even  a  thief — in  the  back,  hereditary 
instinct  is  apt  to  enter  a  protest.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  wound  which  she 
inflicted  upon  him  was  a  mere  scratch. 
Her  knife  just  glanced  over  his  right 
shoulder,  ripping  up  his  coat  and 
scarcely  more  than  grazing  his  skin ; 
but  the  effect  of  the  onslaught  was  all 
that  could  have  been  wished.  He 
uttered  a  sharp  cry,  dropped  the  box, 
which  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  re- 
sounding crash,  and  made  a  dash  for 
the  window. 

But  Chris  was  too  quick  for  him. 
"  You  won't  get  off  so  easily  as  that," 
she  cried,  as  she  sprung  in  front  of 
the  fugitive,  her  long  (knife  gleaming 
in  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was 
then  nearly  at  the  full,  and  which, 
streaming  through  the  unshuttered 
window,  had  enabled  her  to  follow 
every  movement  of  the  enemy,  as  well 
as  to  satisfy  herself  that  he  was* un- 
armed. It  enabled  her  now  for  the 
first  time  to  distinguish  his  features. 

"  You  I "  she  ejaculated  in  horror. 
**  Oh,  Val,  how  covld  you  do  such  a 
thing?" 

The  young  man  stood  silently  before 
her,  his  arms  hanging  by  his  sides  and 
his  head  slightly  bent.  He  looked  ex- 
tremely like  a  whipped  hound,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  that  is  what  he 
felt  like.  However,  he  recovered  him- 
self to  some  extent  after  a  second  or 
two  and  said  admiringly  and  with  a 
touch  of  bravado,  "By  Jove!     You 
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have  pluck  !  Fancy  your  comiDg  down 
all  alone  to  tackle  the  midnight  male- 
factor with  a  knife  1 " 

Chris  was  neither  flattered  by  his 
compliment  nor  angered  by  his  impu- 
dence. She  too  had  had  time  to 
recover  herself,  and  she  only  said 
coldly,  "  Had  you  not  better  go  away  % 
I  suppose  policemen  do  sometimes  pass 
this  house,  and  if  one  of  them  were  to 
notice  the  open  window  and  were  to 
And  you  here,  with  a  file  and  a  chisel 
in  your  hand,  it  would  be  rather  un- 
comfortable for  us  all." 

Yal  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ''  It 
would  be  uncomfortable  for  you  per- 
haps ;  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be 
particularly  so  for  me.  I  doubt 
whether  anything  could  add  very 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  my  present 
situation.  Still,  if  you  are  inclined  to 
let  me  go,  I  shall  not  refuse  to  do 
so." 

"  You  may  go,"  said  Chris,  drawing 
a  little  aside  as  if  to  let  him  pass. 
*'  Of  course  you  understand  that  you 
can  never  come  back  here  again." 

'^  That,  as  you  say,  is  a  matter  of 
course.  I  would  thank  you  for  your 
forbearance  if  I  could  flatter  myself 
that  it  was  due  to  any  personal  regard 
for  me ;  but  you  would  probably 
assure  me  that  you  are  consulting  your 
own  convenience  rather  than  mine  by 
allowing  me  to  escape." 

He  waited  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
as  she  made  no  reply,  placed  his  knee 
upon  the  window-sill,  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  scrambling  out. 
But  although  he  was  quite  conscious 
that  the  facts  spoke  for  themselves 
and  that  nothing  more  could  be  said 
to  any  purpose,  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  make  so  taciturn  and  cynical 
an  exit. 

"  Chris,"  said  he,  "  you  asked  me 
just  now  how  I  could  do  such  a  thing 
as  this.  Well,  I  don't  believe  anybody 
knows  what  he  is  capable  of  in  the 
way  of  felony  until  he  sees  ruin 
staring  him  in  the  face.  I  discovered 
yesterday  that  nothing  short  of  pay- 
ing up  between  three  and  four 
thousand  pounds  to-morrow  morning 


could  save  me  from  being  branded  as 
a  defaulter  —  which  spells  ruin  in 
pretty  plain  characters.  Since  I 
couldn't  pay  and  couldn't  borrow,  my 
one  and  only  chance  was  to  steal ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  realised  that,  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  of  your  aunt*s  safe.  You 
see,  if  I  had  succeeded,  you  certainly 
wouldn't  have  dreamt  of  suspecting 
me  of  being  the  thief,  and  the  odds 
were  all  in  favour  of  my  succeeding. 
It  was  such  a  simple  afPair  to  cut  out 
a  pane  of  glass,  push  back  the  bolt  of 
the  window  and  walk  in  !  I  confess 
that  I  reckoned  without  you  and  your 
knife;  but " 

"Have  I  hurt  you  much?"  inter- 
rupted Chris  quickly. 

"  Physically,  do  you  mean  %  No  ; 
I  don't  think  you  have  hurt  me  at  all, 
and  it  wouldn't  have  mattered  if  you 
had.  Before  many  hours  are  over  I 
shall  be  out  of  the  reach  of  physical 
harm." 

Chris  caught  her  breath.  "  Why 
do  you  say  that  ?  "  she  asked. 

Perhaps  he  had  enough  of  manhood 
left  in  him  to  be  ashamed  of  what  he 
had  said.  At  any  rate,  he  laughed  it 
off.  «  Oh,"  he  returned,  "  I'm  not  the 
sort  of  person  who  commits  suicide; 
I'm  the  sort  of  person  who  talks  about 
it  and  doesn't  do  it.  What  will  become 
of  me  I  can't  imagine ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  I  shall  continue  to  en- 
cumber the  earth,  though  I  shall 
cease  to  be  an  encumbrance  to  you. 
Good-bye,  Chris ;  I  won't  ask  you  to 
forgive  me,  and  of  course  I  can't  ask 
you  to  excuse  me.  I  dare  say  you'll 
forget  me  easily  enough.  Don't  Lrrj 
the  red-bearded  man,  that's  all." 

Chris  was  beginning  hesitatingly, 
"  If  you  will  wait  one  moment,  Yal — I 
have  a  little  money  of  my  own  up 
stairs,  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
starve — "  But  before  she  could  end 
her  sentence  he  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion, vaulted  through  the  window  and 
vanished  into  the  night.  She  turned 
and  saw  the  pale  and  amazed  visage  of 
Martha  close  to  her  shoulder. 
.  '*0h,  dear,  oh,  dear!"  moaned 
Martha,  wringing  her  hands,  "  what  a 
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bad  job  1  I  'eard  a  crash  and  I  come 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs — not  as  I 
meant  to  interfere  with  any  burglars, 
not  me  I — but,  thinks  I,  'twill  do  no 
'arm  if  I  was  just  to  ketch  a  glimpse 
of  his  face,  so  as  I  might  know  him 
again.  And  then  I  reckonises  your 
voice,  my  dear,  and  I  steals  down  a 
bit  farther,  and — oh.  Lord  !  Well, 
thank  'Evins,  he's  gone  ! " 

"  Martha,"  said  Chris  quietly,  "  you 
may  have  recognised  my  voice;  but 
you  didn't  recognise  anything  or  any- 
body else.  If  you  thought  you  did, 
your  senses  must  have  deceived  you. 
I  am  sure  you  must  understand  that  I 
am  not  strong  enough  to  capture  a 
burglar.  Aunt  Bebecca  will  probably 
be  satisfied  when  she  hears  that  I 
have  had  to  let  him  go  free,  but  that 
her  box  is  safe.  And  I  think  we  had 
better  go  up  and  tell  her  so." 

Martha  compressed  her  lips  and 
nodded  her  head  emphatically  several 
times.  *'  There's  on'y  one  thing  as  I 
should  wish  to  know,  miss,"  said  she. 
**That  there — burglar;  he  won't  come 
back  no  more,  will  he  % " 

**  Certainly  not,"  answered  Chris. 
"  And  now  let  us  set  Aunt  Kebecca's 
mind  at  rest." 

That  proved  to  be  a  task  of  some 
difficulty.  The  old  woman  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  her  niece  had  been 
murdered  and  had  worked  herself  up 
into  a  state  of  terror  and  agitation 
which  gradually  gave  place  to  wrath 
when  she  was  persuaded  by  ocular 
evidence  that  Chris  was  quite  un- 
hurt. 

**  You  cruel  child  ! "  she  whimpered. 
*'  You  might  have  thought  of  me, 
lying  here  helpless ;  but  you  chose  to 
stay  a  whole  hour — it  can't  be  less 
than  an  hour  since  you  left  me — 
chattering  to  Martha,  who  seems  to 
have  taken  good  care  not  to  go  down 
stairs  until  the  coast  was  clear. 
Martha,  you  can  go  back  to  bed. 
Stop  !  before  you  go,  bring  the  box  up 
here ;  you  and  Chris  can  carry  it 
between  you,  and  I  daren't  have  it 
left  in  the  hall." 

The  box  was  no  light  weight,  and  it 


was  all  that  two  not  very  strong 
women  could  do  to  get  it  up  into  Miss 
Bamsden's  bedroom  ;  but  at  length 
they  accomplished  their  task,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  done  so  Martha  was 
unceremoniously  dismissed.  Then  the 
old  lady  put  the  key  in  the  lock, 
turned  it,  and,  with  a  cunning  glance 
— **  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the 
treasure,  my  dear  % "  said  she. 

"I  don't  care  to  see  it,"  answered 
Chris;  but  as  her  aunt  insisted,  she 
lifted  up  some  sheets  of  brown  paper 
and  disclosed  a  goodly  collection  of 
rusty  old  bolts  and  bricks  and 
stones. 

'*  He-he  I  "  chuckled  Miss  Bamsden  ; 
''  Martha's  friend  wouldn't  have  gained 
much  for  his  pains  even  if  you  hadn't 
interrupted  him,  would  he?  Kow, 
Christina,  you  see  what  confidence  I 
have  in  you.  I  have  let  you  into  my 
secret  and  you  know  where  my  money 
is  not.  As  for  where  it  is — well,  my 
dear,  I  don't  think  I'll  tell  you  that 
to-night.  You  shall  relate  your  adven- 
ture with  the  housebreaker  to  me 
instead.  Perhaps  it  will  send  me  to 
sleep." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Chris  had  no  difficulty  in  giving 
such  an  account  of  her  sidventure  as 
would  satisfy  Miss  Bamsden  without 
making  compromising  revelations. 
She  related  how  she  had  heard  the 
burglar  in  the  dining-room,  how  she 
had  waited  for  him  outside — which 
accounted  for  her  prolonged  absence 
— how  she  had  sprung  upon  him  when 
he  had  at  length  emerged,  and  how 
he  had  been  only  too  glad  to  drop  his 
spoil  and  run  away.  The  unfortunate 
thing  was  that  her  story  did  not  tend 
to  exculpate  poor  Martha. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  Miss  Bams- 
den said,  after  Chris  had  vainly 
assured  her  of  that  faithful  creature's 
innocence,  "  keep  your  opinion  and  I'll 
keep  mine.  You  won't  persuade  me 
that  a  man  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  house  would  have  made  straight 
for  the  dining-room  and  spent  an  hour 
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there,  trying  to  force  open  a  box 
which  might  have  contained  speci- 
mens of  minerals  and  was  very  un- 
likely to  contain  coin  of  the  realm. 
I  shall  not  dismiss  Martha,  because 
she  is  a  useful  servant  and  I  might  go 
farther  and  fare  worse.  But  if  she 
thinks  she  can  deceive  me  she  is  very 
much  mistaken." 

Chris  felt  guilty  and  ashamed  ;  yet 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  denounce 
Val,  and  it  was  some  comfort  to  find 
in  the  sequel  that  Martha,  to  whom 
these  unworthy  suspicions  were  no 
secret,  was  very  little  distressed  by 
them. 

"  'Twas  alius  Miss  Rebecca's  way," 
she  remarked  philosophically.  ''  Come 
to  a  question  of  money  and  she's  bound 
to  suspect  somebody.  If  it  hadn't  bin 
me  'twould  have  bin  you,  my  dear, 
which  might  have  bin  a  more  ork'ard 
thing.  'Tis  best  as  it  is,  you  may 
depend.  Let  alone  that  she's  in  that 
state  as  she  didn't  ought  to  be  'eld 
accountable  for  her  words." 

For  this  charitable  view  of  Miss 
Eamsden's  case  there  was  certainly 
some  justification.  Delighted  as  the 
old  woman  appeared  to  be  by  the 
success  of  her  stratagem,  her  nerves 
had  had  a  severe  shake,  and  for  some 
days  after  the  attempted  burglary  she 
was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  alternating 
between  feverish  excitement  and  abject 
terror.  It  was  impossible  to  leave 
her  alone,  and  as  she  slept  very  little, 
her  niece  did  not  get  much  sleep  either. 
That  she  really  had  a  considerable 
sum  secreted  somewhere  about  the 
premises  seemed  probable,  since  she 
was  never  weary  of  protesting  to 
Chris  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

''  I  am  obliged  to  mislead  that 
prying  Martha,"  she  would  say;  "but 
I  won't  attempt  to  mislead  you,  my 
dear.  I  haven't  a  penny  more  in  the 
house  than  is  wanted  to  pay  the  weekly 
bills — and  very  little  elsewhere.  How 
could  I,  with  my  miserable  income, 
and  with  all  the  extra  expense  that  I 
have  been  put  to  since  you  came  to 
live  with  me  % " 

At  other  times  however  she  would 


tell  a  different .  tale  and  lament  that 
she  had  pinched  herself  throughout 
her  long  life  to  no  purpose.  "  What 
has  been  the  use  of  it ) "  she  would 
moan.  "  I'm  a  rich  woman  ;  but  I'm 
bedridden  and  dying,  and  I  suppose 
you'll  be  glad  when  I'm  gone  and  you 
can  spend  my  savings." 

Chris  was  not  able  to  feel  any  great 
compassion  for  the  old  woman,  who,  to 
be  sure,  did  not  deserve  very  much. 
At  any  rate,  that  hint  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  Miss  Hamsden's 
savings  did  not  propitiate  her,  as  it  may 
have  been  intended  to  do.  She  was 
patient  with  her  aunt  and  unwearied 
in  her  attendance  upon  her ;  but  she 
had  not  forgotten  the  assassination  of 
Peter,  nor  could  any  inheritance, 
large  or  small,  atone  in  her  eyes  for 
that  cruel  wrong.  Besides^  she  had 
other  things  to  think  about.  She  was 
very  uneasy  about  Yal  and  could 
hardly  even  rejoice  at  being  released 
from  her  engagement  to  him,  seeing 
in  what  way  that  release  had  been 
obtained.  The  very  enormity  of  his 
offence  showed  to  what  dire  straits  he 
must  have  been  reduced  before  he 
could  have  thought  of  committing  it 
She  was  afraid  that  he  must  be  abso- 
lutely destitute,  and  still  more  afraid 
that  he  might  have  done  what  he  had 
declared,  with  a  sneer,  that  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  do  and  put  an  end  to 
himself.  Every  day  she  scrutinised 
the  newspapers  apprehensively,  but 
found  no  mention  of  him  therein, 
either  in  the  character  of  a  suicide  or 
in  that  of  a  defaulter. 

At  length,  however,  she  received  a 
letter  from  him  which  put  an  end  to 
her  anxiety.  It  was  dated  ''  Cadiz," 
and  in  his  opening  sentence  the  writer 
softened  her  heart  by  saying  that  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  address 
her  again,  had  he  not  thought  that 
she  might  be  pitying  him  more  than 
he  deserved.  Then  he  explained  that 
he  had  a  well-to-do  relative,  a  Liver- 
pool wine-merchant,  to  whom  he  had 
applied  in  his  extremity,  and  who  had 
very  unexpectedly  offered  him  a  place 
in  his  house    of  business   at   Osidiz, 
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shipping  him   off   to   his   destination 
forthwith. 

"I  suppose,"  Val  wrote,  "he  thought 
that  was  upon  the  whole  the  cheapest 
way  of  getting  quit  of  me  ;  and  it's 
certain  that  I  can't  show  my  face  in 
England  again,  with  all  my  bills  un- 
paid, not  to  speak  of  what  I  owe  to 
the  bookmakers." 

The  letter  was  not  an  altogether 
satisfactory  one  to  Chris,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  proved  her  correspondent  to 
be  no  longer  in  want  or  despair.  He 
said  he  was  in  despair  when  he  re- 
flected upon  the  sin  and  folly  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty;  but  long  before 
she  had  read  as  far  as  his  signature 
Chris  perceived  that  he  did  not  quite 
despair  of  being  forgiven.  "  Of  course," 
he  wrote,  "  I  don't  expect  any  answer 
to  this,  and  of  course,  if  by  any  extra- 
ordinary chance  we  should  ever  meet 
again,  your  cutting  me  dead  wouldn't 
at  all  surprise  me.  Still,  however 
insane  one  may  have  been,  one  isn't 
an  absolute  monster.  One  has  one's 
feelings — some  of  them  feelings  which 
nothing  except  death  can  change — and 
that  is  why  I  can't  truthfully  sub- 
scribe myself  in  any  other  way  than 
as 

"  Ever  your  loving 

"Val  Richardson." 

Chris  would  have  preferred  his  sub- 
scribing himself  in  any  other  way, 
even  at  a  slight  sacrifice  of  truth,  and 
it  was  with  sincere  relief  that  she  read 
of  his  inability  to  show  his  face  in  his 
native  land. 

Misa  Eamsden,  fortunately,  made 
no  inquiries  about  him.  Miss  Rams- 
den  had  ceased  to  make  inquiries 
about  anybody  or  anything,  except 
when,  from  time  to  time,  a  sudden 
panic  seized  her  and  she  took  it  into 
her  head  that  Martha  was  planning 
some  fresh  coup  de  main.  Slowly  but 
surely  she  was  sinking  into  her  grave ; 
every  day  she  grew  a  little  weaker ; 
and  although  the  change  was  scarcely 
perceptible  to  those  about  her,  the 
doctor,  on  his  return  from  his  holiday, 
pursed  up  his  lips  and  shook  his  head. 


He  prescribed  a  nourishing  diet,  which 
was  unlucky,  because  that  entailed  a 
slight  increase  of  expenditure  which 
his  patient  was  most  unwilling  to 
sanction.  Only  after  prolonged  argu- 
ment and  persuasion  could  she  be  got 
to  sign  cheques  for  small  amounts. 
"  You  buy  more  fresh  eggs  in  a  week 
than  I  used  to  buy  in  a  year,"  she 
would  complain  fretfully ;  "  and  why 
do  you  make  my  beef-tea  so  strong? 
We  might  all  live  for  three  or  four 
days  upon  the  meat  that  you  put 
into  it." 

"Well,  you  can't  live  for  a  day 
without  it  now,"  Martha  would  rejoin 
bluntly,  "  so  it's  got  to  be  made 
whether  you  like  it  or  whether  you 
don't.  Miss  Rebecca." 

"  I  know  I  am  going  to  die  soon  ;  I 
have  told  you  so  from  the  first.  And 
if  I  am  going  to  die,  what  is  the  good 
of  wasting  so  much  money?"  the 
invalid  would  plead  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  was  almost  pathetic. 

Bat  the  toughest  struggle  of  all 
took  place  when  the  weather  grew  so 
cold  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
fire  in  Miss  Ramsden's  bedroom. 
Xothing,  she  declared,  should  induce 
her  to  consent  to  such  an  innovation. 
She  could  not  afford  it ;  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  it;  she  was  sure 
that  it  would  make  her  ill.  Added  to 
which  the  chimney  had  not  been 
swept  for  years,  and  the  chances  were 
that  they  would  set  fire  to  it  and  burn 
the  house  down.  When  Martha,  dis- 
regarding these  objections,  left  the 
room  and  presently  returned  bearing 
a  coal-scuttle  and  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
the  old  woman  became  agitated  to  the 
verge  of  hysterics. 

"  Not  you,  then  I "  she  shrieked. 
"  I  won't  have  it  done  by  you,  Martha  I 
If  I  am  to  have  a  fire  against  my  will 
— and  of  course  I  am  helpless — Chris- 
tina, and  nobody  else,  shall  light  it. 
Put  down  your  sticks  and  go  away, 
Martha;  we  don't  want  you  any  more." 

That  this  was  no  mere  caprice  was 
proved  after  Martha,  to  humour  her 
mistress,  had  deposited  her  burden  and 
retired ;     for     then     Miss    Ramsden 
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beckoned  Chris  mysteriously  to  the 
bedside  and  whispered,  "Put  your 
hand  as  far  up  the  chimney  as  you  can 
reach,  my  dear,  until  you  feel  a  ledge 
on  the  left-hand  side.  You  will  find 
something  there  that  I  want  you  to 
bring  me." 

Chris  did  as  she  was  told,  making 
herself  very  sooty  in  the  process,  and 
presently  withdrew  from  the  spot 
indicated  a  small  oblong  box  of  no 
great  weight. 

"  Papers — only  papers,"  Miss  Bams- 
den  explained  hastily.  "  Not  valuable 
in  themselves ;  but  I  do  not  wish  them 
to  be  destroyed.  Give  me  the  box 
quick,  before  that  woman  comes 
back  1 " 

"Hadn't  I  better  wipe  it  first, 
Aunt  Rebecca  1"  said  Chris.  "It 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  up  the  chimney 
for  a  century." 

"  Wipe  it  with  paper,  then ;  don't 
waste  a  clean  towel  upon  it.  What 
signifies  a  little  sootf  There,  that 
will  do.  Give  it  me — give  it  me  at 
once  1 "  And,  having  clutched  her 
property.  Miss  Eamsden  thrust  it 
down  beneath  the  bed-clothes.  "I 
don't  think  it  would  have  struck  any- 
body to  search  in  that  place,"  she  mut- 
tered with  a  feeble  chuckle.  "  Now 
you  can  light  the  fire  if  you  choose ; 
it  18  cold  for  the  time  of  year." 

Not  for  many  days  longer  was  Miss 
Kamsden  vexed  by  the  sight  of  blaz- 
ing coals  or  the  taste  of  unnecessarily 
potent  beef-tea.  As  her  strength 
ebbed  her  mind  began  to  wander,  and 
it  was  only  at  intervals  that  she  spoke 
intelligibly  or  took  any  notice  of  what 
was  going  on  around  her.  One  after- 
noon the  doctor  announced  that  she 
had  scarcely  any  pulse  and  that  the 
end  was  near. 

"There  isn't  much  to  be  done," 
he  said  to  Chris.  "Stimulant,  of 
course,  if  you  can  get  her  to  swallow 
it—" 

The  dying  woman  suddenly  opened 
her  eyes  and  interrupted  him. 
"  Gin,"  she  said,  "will  do.  It's  the 
cheapest." 

Those  were  her  last  words.    Before 


morning  she  was  dead,  and  the 
wealth  which  she  had  spent  her  life 
in  painfully  amassing  was  hers  no 
more. 

Man,  according  to  the  Psalmist, 
heapeth  up  riches  and  cannot  tell  who 
shall  gather  them ;  but  the  law  of  the 
land,  as  Mr.  Compton,  who  hastened 
to  Balaclava  Terrace  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  melancholy  event,  re- 
marked, is  kind  enough  (in  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  certain  duties) 
to  allow  him  some  voice  in  the  matter ; 
and  what  Mr.  Compton  was  very 
anxious  to  find  out  was  whether  Miss 
Bamsden  had  availed  herself  of  that 
privilege.  The  deceased  lady  having 
had  neither  kith  nor  kin,  with  the 
exception  of  her  niece,  it  seemed  to 
devolve  as  much  upon  him  as  upon 
anybody  else  to  make  the  requisite 
search ;  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  will  of  quite  recent 
date,  and  singularly  few  provisions 
In  this  instrument  he  found  himsdf 
nominated  as  co-executor  with  the 
late  Miss  Bamsden's  banker;  and  it 
was  his  pleasing  duty  to  announce  to 
his  cousin  that  she  was  the  sole  in- 
heritress of  her  aunt's  estate,  subject 
only  to  the  deduction  of  an  annuity 
of  fifty  pounds,  payable  to  "my  old 
servant,  Martha  Stubbs." 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  Chris 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  considerable  heiress; 
but  it  was  not  until  some  weeks  later 
that  anything  like  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  value  of  her  possessions  could 
be  arrived  at.  The  late  Miss  Bams- 
den's bankers  held  her  securities  ;  but 
the  amount  of  specie  which  she  had 
kept  in  her  own  hands  was  only  ascer- 
tained after  every  nook  and  cranny  in 
her  house  had  been  thoroughly  over^ 
hauled.  The  box  which  Chris  had 
withdrawn  from  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment up  the  chimney  was  stuffed  full 
of  bank-notes;  more  of  these  were 
discovered  in  cupboards  of  which  the 
keys  were  not  at  first  forthcoming; 
the  hearthstone  of  an  unfurnished 
bedroom,  which  showed  signs  of 
having    been   disturbed,    was    lifted, 
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and  disclosed  a  heap  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  sovereigns.  By  the 
time  that  every  possible  investigation 
had  been  made  Mr.  Compton  esti- 
mated that  the  entire  estate,  invested 
and  uninvested,  reached  the  respect- 
able figure  of  ninety  thousand  pounds. 

"  And  am  I  to  have  the  spending 
of  all  thatf  Chris  inquired,  when 
she  was  told  what  the  probable  in- 
come arising  out  of  this  sum  would 
be. 

"  "Well,  yes,"  answered  her  guardian; 
'*  the  annual  income  will  be  payable 
to  you  until  you  come  of  age,  when 
the  capital,  together  with  what  you 
have  inherited  from  your  father, 
will  be  at  your  absolute  disposition. 
It  is  perhaps  rather  a  pity;  but  so 
it  is." 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  spend  it," 
said  Chris. 

"Possibly  not;  but  others  will  no 
doubt  be  willing  to  spend  it  for  you. 
Now,  as  to  Mr.  Kichardson — " 

"  All  is  over  between  him  and  me," 
interrupted  Chris  quickly.  "I  have 
broken  oft  the  engagement,  and  he 
has  left  England.  It  is  quite  agreed 
that  we  are  to  be  strangers  hence- 
forth.'' 

Mr.  Compton  said  he  was  very  glad 
indeed  to  hear  that,  but  seemed  a 
trifle  incredulous.  "  It  is  not  impro- 
bable," he  remarked,  "that  when  Mr. 
Richardson  hears  how  greatly  your 
means  have  been  increased,  you  may 
be  put  to  some  further  inconvenience 
by  his — er — ^importunities.  In  such 
an  event  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
refer  him  to  me.  His  power  to  injure 
jou  is  less,  distinctly  less,  now  than  it 
was  a  month  or  two  ago.'^ 

"  I  don't  think  he  wants  to  injure 
me  at  all,"  said  Chris;  "and  even 
if  he  did,  I  don't  see  how  he  could." 

"  Oh,  he  could — after  a  fashion.  I 
pointed  that  out  to  you  in  Paris,  as 
you  may  recollect.  Still  his  power  is 
not  so  great  as  it  was ;  for  his  conduct 
since  that  time  has  been  such  as  to 
warrant  our  breaking  o£E  the  engage- 
ment;    Of  course  you  do  not  forget 


that  there  are  two  other  men  who 
are  in  possession  of  your  secret." 

"  There  need  be  no  secret  about  the 
matter,"  Chris  returned ;  "I  don't 
think  I  should  care  very  much  if  all 
the  world  knew  that  I  had  run  away 
from  Aunt  Bebecca.  It  may  have 
been  a  foolish  thing  to  do ;  but  I 
can't  see  that  it  was  disgraceful." 

"  Surely  you  can  see,  Christina, 
that  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  both  these  men  believe  that 
you  ran  away  to  meet  Mr.  Richard- 
son ;  and  if  you  were  to  deny  that 
until  you  were  black  in  the  face,  it 
is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that 
they  would  be  so  simple  as  to  accept 
your  denial." 

Chris  looked  distressed  and  re- 
mained silent  for  a  few  moments. 
"I  should  not  like  Mr.  Seveme  to 
think  so  badly  of  me,"  she  said  at 
last.  "  Why  should  he  not  accept  my 
word?  He  is  a  gentleman.  As  far 
as  that  goes,  Mr.  Ellacombe  is  a 
gentleman  too — by  birth." 

The  lawyer  made  a  grimace.  "  My 
dear  Christina,"  said  he,  "the  fact 
that  a  man  is  a  gentleman  does  not 
compel  him  to  give  credence  to  ab- 
surdities. These  two  gentlemen  saw 
you  in  Paris  in  the  company  of  a — 
well,  let  us  say  an  individual,  to 
iChom  you  appear  to  have  told  them 
that  you  were  engaged,  adding,  very 
gratuitously,  that  you  had  run  away 
from  England.  If  you  now  inform 
them  that  your  engagement  is  at  an 
end,  that  you  only  met  Mr.  Richard- 
son by  chance,  and  that  you  fled  from 
your  aunt's  house  because  she  had 
poisoned  your  dog,  they  may,  out  of 
politeness,  pretend  to  believe  your 
story  ;  but  of  course  they  won't  really 
believe  it.  Were  I  in  their  place  I 
certainly  should  not." 

"  Well,"  said  Chris  in  despair,  "  it 
can't  be  helped.  Very  likely  I  shall 
never  meet  either  of  them  again.  I 
want,  if  I  may,  to  go  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Lavergnes.  They  have 
.written  to  me  since  Aunt  Eebecca 
died,  begging  me  to  pay  them  a  visit, 
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and  they  know  all  about  my  having 
run  away.  Would  there  be  any  ob- 
jection to  my  spending  the  winter  at 
Cannes?" 

The  lawyer  stroked  his  chin  and 
said,  No ;  he  did  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  objection.  The  question 
of  what  was  to  be  done  with  this 
young  heiress  had  been  rather  a  puzzle 
to  him.  His  wife  had  been  anxious 
that  she  should  take  up  her  abode 
under  their  roof,  paying  a  reasonable 
sum  in  acknowledgment  of  the  shelter 
afforded  to  her ;  but  he  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  that  arrangement 
would  never  work.  Mrs.  Compton 
was  a  lady  of  peremptory  habits  and 
uncertain  temper;  Chris  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  fond  of  her  own  way 
and  inclined  to  take  it.  Besides,  the 
girl  was  really  too  rich  to  be  kept 
under  proper  control.  Provisionally, 
at  all  events,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  let  her  do  as  she  wished.  Possibly 
she  might  find  a  husband  before 
long  and  so  relieve  him  of  future 
responsibility. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  latter  reflec- 
tion which  prompted  him  to  remark 
wistfully,  "  I  wish  you  would  marry 
that  young  Severne,  Christina.  He 
is,  as  you  say,  a  gentleman,  and  con- 
sidering what  your  present  circum- 
stances are,  his  family  would  hardly 
oppose  the  match,  I  should  think.  In 
that  way,  too,  you  would  at  least 
secure  his  silence  about  your  ill-advised 
freak." 

^'  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  marry  anybody,*'  replied  Chris 
composedly.     "  Of  course  it  would  be 


a  high  honour  for  me  to  be  accepted 
by  Mr.  Severne;  but  I  don't  think 
I  should  care  to  buy  the  consent  of 
his  family.  I  want  to  get  away  to 
my  dear  old  Lavergnes  and  forget 
England  and  how  miserable  I  have 
been  here." 

"  "Well,  well ! "  answered  Mr.  Comp- 
ton ;  '*  so  be  it.  For  the  coming 
winter  there  will  be  no  harm  in  your 
being  out  of  England  ;  but  you  can- 
not very  well  expatriate  yourself  per- 
manently, and  I  am  sorry  that  you 
should  wish  to  do  so.  I  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  we  have  done 
what  was  in  our  power  to  reconcile 
you  to  your  own  country." 

"Yes,  I  believe  you  have,"  Chris 
acknowledged,  half  laughing.  ''  You 
did  what  you  could,  and  so  did  Lady 
Barnstaple,  and  Martha,  and  perhaps 
even  poor  old.  Aunt  Kebecca  ;  but 
somehow  you  haven't  succeeded,  any 
of  you.  I  can't  feel  grateful  to  Aunt 
Bebecca  for  leaving  me  all  this 
money ;  I  can't  feel  that  anybody 
here  really  cares  a  bit  about  me. 
The  Lavergnes  do  care  for  me ;  it  is 
all  the  same  to  them  whether  I  am 
rich  or  poor;  they  haven't  so  much 
as  thought  of  asking  whether  I  had  in- 
herited anything  from  my  aunt  or  not." 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Chris  should 
accept  the  invitation  of  these  disin- 
terested friends,  and  within  a  week 
of  the  day  on  which  the  above 
colloquy  took  place  she  started  on 
her  southward  journey,  followed  by 
the  benedictions  of  Martha,  to  whom 
she  had  presented  a  substantial  token 
of  her  regard. 


{To  he  contimied,) 
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